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"THE  WISDOM  OF  PROTECTION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES." 


Extracts  from  reply  of  Hon.  JAMES  O.  BLAINE  of  Maine,  to 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  published  in  North  American  Review 
of  January,  1890,  and  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record, 
June  8,  1896. 


Measuring  from  181.9,  when  a  protective  tariff  was  enacted  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  the  Government  in  the  approaching  war 
with  Great  Britain,  to  1861,  when  a  protective  tariff  was  enacted  to 
give  strength  and  stability  to  the  Government  in  the  impending  re- 
volt of  the  Southern  States,  we  have  fifty  years  of  suggestive  experi- 
ence in  the  history  of  the  Republic.    During  this  long  period  free~ 
trade   tariffs  were    thrice    followed   by    industrial    stagnation,  by 
financial  embarrassment,  by  distress  among  all  classes  dependent  for 
subsistence  upon  their  own  labor.  Thrice  were  these  burdens  removed 
by  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff.    Thrice  the  protective  tariff 
promptly  led  to  industrial  activity,  to  financial  ease,  to  prosperity 
among  the  people.    And  this  happy  condition  lasted  in  each  case, 
with   no    diminution   of   its   beneficent   influence,   until   illegitimate 
political  combinations,  having  their  origin  in  personal  and  sectional 
aims,  precipitated  another  era  of  free  trade.    A  perfectly  impartial 
man,  unswerved  by  the  excitement  which  this  question  engenders  in 
popular  discussion,  might  safely  be  asked  if  the  half  century's  ex- 
perience, with  its  three  trials  of  both  systems,  did  not  establish  the 
wisdom  of  protection  in  the  United  States.     *    *     *     As  an  offset  to 
the  charge  that  free-trade  tariffs  have  always  ended  in  panics  and  long 
periods  of  financial  distress,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  point  to  the  fact 
that  a  financial  panic  of  great  severity  fell  upon  the  country  in  1873, 
when  the  protective  tariff  of  1861  was  in  full  force,  and  that,  there  fore, 
panic  and  distress  follow  periods  of  protection  as  well  as  periods  of  free 
trade.    *    *    *    The  panic  of  1873  was  widely  different  in  its  true 
origin  from  those  which  I  have  been  exposing.    The  civil  war,  which 
closed  in  1865,  had  sacrificed  on  both  sides  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty.   *    *    *    A  half  million  men  had  been  killed.    A  million  more 
had  been  disabled.     *     *    *    The  public  debt,  that  must  be  funded, 
reached  nearly  three  thousand  millions.    *    *    *    The  country  was 
on  a  basis  of  paper  money,  and  all  gold  payments  added  a  heavy 
premium  to  the  weight  of  the  obligation.    The  situation  was  without 
parallel.    •    •    *     Notwithstanding    the    evil    prophecies    on    both 
sides,  the  panic  did  not  come  until  eight  and  a  half  years  after  the 
firing  of  the  last  gun  in  the  civil  war.    Nor  did  it  come  until  after 
two  great  calamities  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  had  caused 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  sud- 
denly withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  business.  The  rapid 
and  extensive  rebuilding  in  Chicago  and  Boston  after  the  destructive 
fires  of  1871  and  1872  had  a  closer  connection  with  the  panic  of  1873 
than  is  commonly  thought.     Still  further,  the  six  years'  depression, 
from  1873  to  1879,  involved  individual  suffering  rather  than  general 
distress.     The  country  as  a  whole  never  advanced  in  wealth  more 
rapidly  than  during  that  period.    The  entire  experience  strengthened 
the  belief  that  the  war  for  the  Union  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained upon  a  free-trade  basis,  and  that  the  panic  of  1873  only 
proved  the  strength  of  the  safeguard  which  protection  supplies  to  a 
people  surrounded  by  such  multiform  embarrassments  as  were  the 
people  of  the  United  States  during  the  few  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war.    And,  strongest  of  all  points,  the  financial  distress 
was  relieved  and  prosperity  restored  under  protection,  whereas  the 
ruinous  effects  of  panics  under  free  trade  have  never  been  removed 
except  by  a  resort  to  protection. 
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"STAND  PAT  ON  THE  TARIFF  PROPOSITION." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  GALLINGEB  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, m  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  tS,  1904* 


It  will  be  freely  admitted,  I  believe,  by  all  on  both  sides  of  this 
chamber,  that  the  past  seven  years  have  been  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  our  country;  that  during  these  years  our  industrial 
advance  has  been  unparalleled;  that  our  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad  have  been  largely  and  most  substantially  increased;  that  our 
laboring  classes  have  been  wondrously  benefited,  and  that  our  wealth, 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita,  has  been  largely  augmented, 
all  classes  sharing  in  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  this  pros- 
perity. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  splendid  results,  which  none  can  deny; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Western  farmers  have  paid  off  the 
mortgages  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  assume  in  order  to  get 
a  start  in  keeping  with  the  opportunities  which  lay  before  them;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  farmers  have  become  prosperous,  and  have 
been  able  not  only  to  acquire  and  possess  their  lands,  but  to  increase 
their  stock  and  implements  and  to  lay  aside  in  the  great  Western 
banks  a  surplus  which  is  not  only  adequate  for  the  necessary  trans- 
action of  business  in  those  States  and  Territories,  but  which  is  offered 
to  Eastern  capitalists  at  a  percentage  about  one-half  of  that  paid 
by  these  same  farmers  for  the  Eastern  money  which  they  borrowed 
a  decade  or  so  ago;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  great  Southern 
States  are  becoming  more  and  more  prosperous  every  year,  because 
they  have  learned  to  use  their  own  raw  material  and  to  do  their 
own  work;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
this  great  land  of  ours  the  people  have  been  enjoying  a  period  of 
prosperity,  such  as  has  never  before  come  to  any  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe;  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  leaders  of  a  great 
political  party  in  Congress  have  been  engaged  almost  daily  for  many 
weeks  advancing  arguments  to  be  used  during  the  coming  campaign, 
contending  that  we  should  repeal  the  law  under  which  we  are  now 
operating  and  put  in  its  place  a  Wilson  bill,  or  a  Mills  bill,  or  a 
Morrison  bill,  or  a  tariff1  like  that  of  1846  and  1857,  both  of  which 
tariffs  proved  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

STAND  PAT. 

It  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that  at  a  time  when  many  other 
nations  are  contemplating  the  increase  of  tariff  duties  a  great 
political  party  in  this  country  should  seriously  advocate  an  aban- 
donment of  our  well-established  fiscal  policy  by  lowering  our  tariff 
to  the  revenue  standpoint.  Very  recently  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  has  taken  steps  to  largely  increase  import  duties,  and 
everyone  knows  that  the  agitation  in  Great  Britain  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  free  trade  is  well-nigh  irresistible,  the  success  of  Which  is 
apparently  but  a  question  of  time.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  supreme  folly  for  this  country  to  do  otherwise  than  "stand 
pat"  on  the  tariff  proposition,  which  I  feel  sure  the  American  peopJe 
are  determined  to  do. 

So  wedded  have  our  people,  and  particularly  the  working  classes, 
become  to  the  idea  that  protection  is  better  for  us  than  free  trade, 
that  our  Democratic  friends  lack  the  courage  to  come  out  boldly 
for  a  free-trade  measure  and  in  favor  of  free-trade  doctrines.  "No,'' 
they  say,  "we  are  not  free  traders,  for  there  is  no  free-trade  party  in 
the  United  States;  our  aim  is  simply  to  break  down  the  iniquitous 
protection  barriers  to  a  revenue  standpoint  in  order  that  we  may 
compete  on  a  level  with  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,'*  and  so  they  put  it:  "We  go  forth  with 
tariff  reduction  and  genuine  reciprocity  inscribed  on  our  banners." 
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"BLAINE'S  PROPHETIC  WORDS."—  "IN  THE  MIDST 

OF  THEIR  SUFFERINGS  THEY  WILL  LEARN 

THE  ONLY  WAY  THEY  CAN  BE 

PROSPEROUS." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  OALLINOER  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  May  19,  1894. 


One  of  the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing  statesmen  that  America  has  ever 
produced  was  the  late  James  G.  Blaine.  He  thus  wrote  of  a  change  that 
he  saw  must  come: 

"I  love  my  country  and  my  countrymen ;  I  am  an  American,  and  I 
rejoice  every  day  that  I  am.  I  enjoy  the  general  prosperity  of  my  coun- 
try, and  I  know  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  the  Vest  paid,  the 
best  fed,  and  the  best  clothed  of  any  laborers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Many  of  them  have  homes  of  their  own.  They  are  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  I  shudder,  however,  at  the 
thought  that  the  time  must  come  when  all  this  will  be  changed,  when  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  destroyed ;  when  the  great  body 
of  workingmen  in  this  land  who  are  now  so  prosperous  will  hear  their 
wives  and  children  cry  for  bread ;  that  the  day  must  come  when  the  great 
factories  and  manufactories  of  this  land  will  shut  down,  and  where  is  now 
life  and  activity  there  will  be  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  And  the  reason  why 
this  must  be  so  is  this :  The  great  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  are 
determined  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  in  this  land.  They  will 
be  assisted  by  the  Northern  allies.  There  is  a  great  body  of  visionary,  but 
educated  men,  who  are  employed  day  by  day  in  writing  Free  Trade  essays 
and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  which  find  their  way  to  every  news- 
paper in  the  land.  The  great  body  of  our  people  have  never  experienced 
themselves  the  sufferings  which  always  result  when  protective  principles 
are  laid  aside.  Poisoned  and  excited  by  the  wild  statements  of  these  writers, 
and  the  demagogic  appeals  of  the  Democratic  speakers,  the  result  will  be 
that  in  the  very  near  future  those  forces  which  are  now  working,  will  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  at  che  polls  the  party  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
protection.  It  must  inevitably  follow  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  will  ensue. 
The  business  men  of  the  country,  fearing  the  destruction  of  the  principles 
of  protection,  will  decline  to  engage  in  business ;  consequently,  mills  will 
shut  down,  and  the  workingman  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
people  will  then  see  as  they  have  never  seen  before,  that  they  cannot  be 
prosperous  and  have  work  while  the  principle  is  threatened.  In  the  midst 
of  their  sufferings  they  will  learn  that  the  only  way  they  can  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy  is  to  vote  for  the  party  that  has  built  up  the  industries  bv 
which  they  have  gained  a  livelihood;  because  they  will  then  see  clearly  that 
when  the  manufactory  is  shut  down  there  is  no  demand  for  the  only  thing 
which  they  have  to  sell,  and  that  is  their  labor." 

In  the  light  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  since  November,  1892,  we 
can  see  that  every  word  of  that  remarkable  statement  has  been  literally 
fulfilled;  and  many  will  think  that  Mr.  Blaine  must  have  been  inspired  to 
foresee  so  correctly  what  would  so  speedily  come  to  pass ;  but  it  was  not 
inspiration  at  all.  He  simply  applied  to  conditions  which  he  knew  would 
arise  a  principle  which  the  history  of  our  country  for  over  a  hundred 
years  had  proved  to  be  as  invariable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  as  in- 
exorable. That  principle  has  already  been  stated,  but  can  properly  be  re- 
peated :  Whenever  Free  Trade,  or  a  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only,  has  prevailed, 
or  there  has  been  a  threat  of  either,  with  a  probability  that  that  threat 
would  be  executed— we  have  had  widespread  business  depression,  lack  of 
confidence,  lack  of  credit,  stoppage  of  business,  lack  of  employment,  bank- 
ruptcy, disorder  and  ruin,  with  all  their  attendant  evil  consequences.  This 
rule  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  nor  of  argument,  but  of  stern,  impartial 
and  unimpeachable  history.  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Blaine  said :  "The 
benefit  of  protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the  men  who  earn  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  .their  faces.  The  auspicious  and  momentous  result  is  that 
never  before  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  comfort  been  enjoyed,  educa- 
tions acquired  and  independence  secured  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
total  population  as  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  the  eminent  leader  of  the  free  traders  in  England,  ad- 
mits the  marvelous  increase  of  wealth  acquired  by  the  United  States  under 
a  protective  tariff,  but  insists  that  the  results  would  have  been  even  larger 
under  free  trade.  He  produces  no  facts  to  sustain  his  views,  and  therefore 
it  is  simply  an  expression  of  opinion. 

But  undisputed  facts  are  infinitely  stronger  and  more  decisive  than 
opinions  or  arguments,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  able  are  their  authors, 
and  therefore  the  facts  shall  decide  this  question. 

Mr.  Blaine  marshaled  these  facts  clearly  and  forcibly  from  the  very 
best  authorities  as  follows: 

"In  1860  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in  round  numbers 
31,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
in  round  numbers  29,000,000.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  at  that  time 
was  $14,000,000,000;  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  $29,000.- 
000,000.  The  United  Kingdom  had  therefore  nearly  the  same  population. 
but  more  than  double  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  with  machinery  for 
manufacturing  four- fold  greater  tham  that  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years  (1880)  it  appeared  that  the  United  States  had  added 
nearly  430,000,000,000  to  her  wealth,  while  the  United  Kingdom  had  added 
nearly  $16,000,000,000,  or  about  one-half. 
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"OUR  LAWS  SHALL  IN  NO  EVENT  AFFORD  ADVAN- 
TAGE IN  OUR  MARKET  TO  FOREIGN  INDUSTRIES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  F.  LACEY  of  Iowa,  in  daily   Con- 
gressional Record,  January  25,  1904. 


I  wish  leave  In  this  connection,  as  some  controversy  seems  to   exist 
as  to  the  views  of  the  President  upon  the  tariff  revision,  to  insert  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  April  4  last  at  Minneapolis. 
EXTRACT   PROM   SPEECH    OF   PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  unparalleled,  not  merely  in 
our  own  history,  but  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation. 

This  prosperity  is  deep  rooted  and  stands  on  a  firm  basis  because 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  American  has  in  him  the  stuff  out 
of  which  victors  are  made  in  the  great  industrial  contests  of  the  present 
is  now  able  to  use  and  develop  his  qualities  to  best  advantage  under  our 
well-established  economic  system. 

We  are  winning  headship  among  the  nations  of  the  world  because 
our  people  are  able  to  keep  their  high  average  of  individual  citizenship 
and  to  show  their  mastery  in  the  hard,  complex,  pushing  life  of  the  age. 

There  will  be  fluctuations  from  time  to  time  in  our  prosperity,  but 
it  will  continue  to  grow  just  so  long  as  we  keep  up  this  high  average  of 
individual  citizenship  and  permit  it  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  under 
proper  economic  legislation. 

The  present  phenomenal  prosperity  has  been  won  under  a  tariff  which 
was  made  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  definite  principles,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  an  avowed  determination  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  American  producer,  business  man,  wage-worker,  and  farmer  alike. 

The  general  tariff  policy,  to  which,  with  regard  to  changes  in  detail, 
I  believe  this  country  is  irrevocably  committed,  is  fundamentally  based 
upon  ample  recognition  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
— that  is,  the  cost  of  labor — here  and  abroad,  and  of  the  need  to  see  to  it 
that  our  laws  shall  in  no  event  afford  advantage  in  our  market  to  foreign 
industries  over  American  industries,  to  foreign  capital  over  American 
capital,  to  foreign  labor  over  our  own  labor. 

NEED  HIGH  TYPE  OF  LABOR. 

This  country  has  and  this  country  needs  better  paid,  better  educated, 
better  fed,  and  better  clothed  workingmen,  of  a  higher  type  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  foreign  country. 

It  has  and  it  needs  a  higher,  more  vigorous,  and  more  prosperous  type 
of  tillers  of  the  soil  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  country. 

The  business  men,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  transportation  interests  show  the  same  superiority  when 
compared  with  men  of  their  type  abroad. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  how  skilfully  the  leaders 
of  American  industry  use  in  international  business  competition  the  mighty 
industrial  weapons  forged  for  them  by  the  resources  of  our  country,  the 
wisdom  of  our  laws,  and  the  skill,  the  inventive  genius,  and  the  adminis- 
trative capacity  of  our  people. 

It  is  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  we  want  to  use  everything 
in  our  power  to  foster  the  welfare  of  our  entire  body  politic.  In  other 
words,  we  need  to  treat  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  temporary  needs  of  any  political  party.  It  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary that  our  policy  should  be  stable  as  that  it  should  be  wise. 
TARIFE  CHANGES. 

A  nation  like  ours  could  not  long  stand  the  ruinous  policy  of  re- 
adjusting its  business  to  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  at  short  intervals, 
especially  when,  as  now,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  our 
products,  the  tariff  schedules  carry  rates  of  duty  on  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent articles. 

Sweeping  and  violent  changes  in  such  a  tariff,  touching  so  vitally 
the  interests  of  all  of  us,  embracing  agriculture,  labor,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  would  be  disastrous  in  any  event,  and  they  would  be  fata!  to 
our  present  well-being  if  approached  on  the  theory  that  the  principle  of 
the  protective  tariff  was  to  be  abandoned. 

The  business  world — that  is,  the  entire  American  world — can  not 
afford,  if  it  has  any  regard  for  its  own  welfare,  even  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  abandoning  the  present  system. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  industrial  conditions  so  frequently 
change,  as  with  us  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  that  we  should  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  adapt  our  eco- 
nomic policy  to  the  changed  conditions. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  preserve  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  in 
which  the  nation  as  a  whqle  has  acquiesced,  and  yet  wherever  and  when- 
ever necessary  to  change  the  duties  in  particular  paragraphs  or  schedules 
as  matters  of  legislative  detail,  if  such  a  change  is  demanded  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  making  any  readjustment  there  are  certain  important  considera- 
tions which  can  not  be  ^.disregarded.  If  a  tariff  law  has  on  the  whole 
worked  well,  and  if  business  has  prospered  under  it  and  is  prospering, 
it  may  be  better  to  endure  some  inconveniences  and  inequalities  for  ft 
time  than  by  making  changes  to  risk  causing  disturbance  and,  perhaps, 
paralysis  in  the  industries  and  business  of  the  country.  *  *  * 
THE  TRUSTS. 

One  point  we  must  steadily  keep  in  mind.  The  question  of  tariff 
revision,  speaking  broadly,  stands  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  deal- 
ing with  the  trusts.  No  change  in  tariff  duties  can  have  any  substantial 
effect  in  solving  the  so-called  trust  problem. 

Certain  great  trusts  or  great  corporations  are  wholly  unaffected  by 
the  tariff.  Practically  all  the  others  that  are  of  any  importance  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  numbers  of  smaller  American  competitors,  and  of 
course  a  change  in  the  tariff  which  would  work  injury  to  the  large  cor- 
poration would  work  not  merely  injury,  but  destruction,  to  its  smaller 
competitors;  and  equally,  of  course,  such  a  change  would  mean  disaster 
to  all  the  wage-workers  connected  with  either  the  large  or  the  small 
corporations.     *     *     * 
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"PROTECTION."— "WHAT  IT  IS  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES 
ON  WHICH  IT  IS  FOUNDED." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED  of  Maine,  in 
House  of  Representatives,  May  19,  1888.     (Con- 
gressional Record,  Vol.  19.  page  4442.) 


Perhaps  the  best  argument  I  can  make  for  protection  is  to  state 
what  it  is  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Man  derives  his 
greatest  power  from  his  association  with  other  men,  his  union  with 
his  fellows.  Whoever  considers  the  human  being  as  a  creature  alone, 
by  himself,  isolated  and  separated,  and  tries  to  comprehend  mankind 
by  mathematically  adding  these  atoms  together,  has  utterly  failed  to 
comprehend  the  human  race  and  its  tremendous  mission.  Sixty  rail- 
lions  even  of  such  creatures,  without  association,  are  only  so  many 
beasts  that  perish.  But  sixty  millions  of  men,  welded  together  by 
national  brotherhood,  each  supporting,  sustaining,  and  buttressing 
the  other,  are  the  sure  conquerors  of  all  those  mighty  powers  of 
nature  which  alone  constitute  the  wealth  of  this  world.  The  great 
blunder  of  the  Herr  professor  of  political  economy  is  that  he  treats 
human  beings  as  if  every  man  were  so  many  foot-pounds,  such  and 
such  a  fraction  of  a  horse-power.    All  the  soul  of  man  he  leaves  out. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  foundation  principles  involved  in  this 
question,  which  I  now  ask.  Where  does  wealth  come  from?  It  comes 
from  the  power  of  man  to  let  loose  and  yet  guide  those  elemental 
forces,  the  energy  of  which  is  infinite.  It  comes  from  the  power  of 
man  to  force  the  earth  to  give  her  increase,  to  hold  in  the  bellying 
sail  the  passing  breeze,  to  harness  the  tumbling  waterfall,  to  dam  up 
the  great  rivers,  to  put  bits  in  the  teeth  of  the  lightning.  Foot- 
pounds and  fractions  of  a  horse-power  will  never  do  this.  It  takes 
brains  and  the  union  of  foot-pounds  and  fractions  of  a  horse-power 
working  harmoniously  together. 

To  grasp  the  full  powers  of  nature,  to  reap  the  richest  wealth  of 
the  world,  we  must  utilize  the  full  power  of  man,  not  merely  muscles 
and  brains,  but  those  intangible  qualities  which  we  call  energy,  vigor, 
ambition,  confidence,  and  courage.  Have  you  never  remarked  the 
wonderful  difference  between  a  sleepy  country  village,  lying  lazily 
alongside  an  unused  waterfall,  where  more  than  half  the  energy  of 
the  people  was  lost  for  lack  of  the  kind  of  work  they  wanted  to  do ; 
where,  whenever  three  men  met  together  in  the  road,  the  rest  looked 
out  of  the  windows,  idly  wondering  what  the  riot  was  about,  and 
that  same  village,  after  the  banks  were  lined  with  workshops  and  the 
air  was  noisy  with  the  whirr  of  the  spindles,  and  every  man  was  so 
eager  to  work,  that  there  never  seemed  hours  enough  in  the  day  to 
tear  from  the  powers  of  nature  their  imprisoned  richness?  If  you 
have,  you  have  also  seen  the  contrast  between  men  left  to  themselves, 
so  many  foot-pounds  and  fractions  of  a  horse-power,  and  men  incited 
by  hope,  spurred  on  by  ambition,  and  lighted  on  their  way  by  the 
confidence  of  success. 

For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  of  the 
wealth  there  is  in  both,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap 
or  sell  dear.  That  concerns  individuals  alone.  What  concerns  the 
nation,  is  how  to  utilize  all  the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle* 
and  brain,  of  body  and  of  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  setting  in 
^notion  the  ever-gratuitous  forces  of  nature.  How  shall  you  get  out 
°f  the  people  of  a  nation  their  full  powers?  Right  here  is  precisely 
the  dividing  line.  The  let-alone  school  say  leave  individual  man  to 
his  own  devices.  The  protectionist  school  say  let  us  stimulate  com- 
bined and  aggregated  man  to  united  endeavor. 
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"A  PROGRESSIVE  ERA  UNDER  A  SYSTEM  THOROUGH- 
LY AMERICAN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  of  Ohio,  h 
House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  7,  1890. 


We  have  now  enjoyed  twenty-nine  years  continuously  of  protective 
tariff  laws — the  longest  uninterrupted  period  in  which  that  policy 
has  prevailed  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government — and 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  that  period  in  a  condition  of  independ- 
ence and  prosperity  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  witnessed  at  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  like  of  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  world. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  nation  great  and  strong  and  independ- 
ent, we  have  made  extraordinary  strides.  In  arts,  in  science,  in  lit- 
erature, in  manufactures,  in  invention,  in  scientific  principles  applied 
to  manufactures  and  to  agriculture,  in  wealth  and  credit,  and  national 
honor,  we  are  at  the  very  front,  abreast  with  the  best,  and  behind 
none. 

In  1860,  after  fourteen  years  of  a  revenue  tariff,  just  the  kind  of 
a  tariff  that  our  political  adversaries  are  advocating  to-day,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  prostrated,  agriculture  was  deplorably  de- 
pressed, manufacturing  was  on  the  decline,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Government  itself  made  this  nation  a  byword  in  the  financial  centers 
of  the  world. 

We  had  neither  money  nor  credit.  Both  are  essential.  A  nation 
can  get  on  if  it  has  abundant  revenues,  but  if  it  has  none  it  must 
have  credit.  We  had  neither,  as  a  legacy  of  the  Democratic  revenue 
tariff.  We  have  both  now.  We  have  a  surplus  revenue  and  a 
spotless  credit.  I  need  not  state  what  is  so  fresh  in  our  minds,  so 
recent  in  our  history,  as  to  be  known  to  every  gentleman  who  hears 
me,  that  from  the  inauguration  of  the  protective  laws  of  1861,  the  old 
Morrill  tariff --which  has  brought  to  that  veteran  statesman  the  highest 
honor,  and  will  give  to  him  the  proudest  monument — this  condition 
changed.  Confidence  was  restored,  courage  was  inspired,  the  Ooverw 
ment  started  upon  a  progressive  era  under  a  system  thoroughly 
American. 
'  With  a  great  war  on  our  hands,  with  an  army  to  enlist  and  prepare 
for  service,  with  untold  millions  of  money  to  supply,  the  protective 
tariff  never  failed  us  in  a  single  emergency,  and  while  money  was 
flowing  into  our  Treasury  to  save  the  Government,  industries  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  land — the  foundation  and  corner-stone  oj 
our  prosperity  and  glory. 
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"OPINIONS  OF  PRESIDENTS."— "WHAT  THESE  GREAT 
MEN  THOUGHT  OF  PROTECTION." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  H,  QALLINGER  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  May  16,  1894* 


OPINIONS  OF  PRESIDENTS. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  learn  what  these  great 
men  thought  of  Protection. 

George  Washington,  in  his  first  annual  message,  speaking  of  our  peo- 
ple, said :  "Their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  promote  such  manu- 
factures as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  essentials,  par- 
ticularly military  supplies."  In  his  eighth  and  last  annual  message  Wash- 
ington said :  "Congress  has  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed 
their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too 
much  consequence  not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way 
which  shall  appear  eligible." 

John  Adams,  our  second  President,  in  his  last  annual  message  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  great  prosperity  then  existing,  and  added: 
"I  observe,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  product  of  the  revenue  during 
the  present  year  has  been  more  considerable  than  during  any  former  period. 
This  result  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  preservation  of  the  public 
credit." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  our  third  President,  often  referred  to  as  the  Founder 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  in  his  second  annual  message,  in  enumerating  the 
landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves,  mentions  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent:  "To  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances/' 
Again  he  wrote :  "The  general  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  niake  our  own  com- 
forts or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation?  He,  therefore, 
who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either 
to  a  dependence  upon  that  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins  and  live  like 
beasts  in  caves  and  dens.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our 
independence  as  to  our  comforts." 

James  Madison,  our  fourth  President,  recognized  as  "the  Father  of  the 
Constitution,"  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  May  23,  1809,  said:  "It 
will  be  worthy  of  the  just  and  provident  care  of  Congress  to  make  such 
further  alterations  in  the  laws  as  will  more  especially  protect  and  foster 
the  several  branches  of  manufacture  which  have  been  recently  instituted 
or  extended  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  our  citizens." 

James  Monroe,  our  fifth  President,  in  his  inaugural  said :  "Our  manu- 
factures will  likewise  require  the  systematic  and  fostering  care  of  the 
government.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of  our 
own  soil  and  Industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend,  in  the  degree  we  have  done, 
on  supplies  from  other  countries.  Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at 
home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials,  as  by  extending  the  competition 
it  will  enhance  the  price  and  protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualties 
incident  to  foreign  market." 

President  John  Qulncy  Adams,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe,  was  also 
a  strong  friend  of  protection,  and  in  his  fourth  annual  message  discusses 
at  some  length  our  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests, 
and  shows  that  "all  these  interests  are  alike  under  the  protecting  powers 
of  the  legislative  authority,"  and  proceeds  to  make  himself  clear  and  ex- 
plicit in  his  defense  of  the  principles  of  protection. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  said  In  his  annual  message,  in  December, 
1832,  concerning  the  results  and  benefits  of  eight  years  of  protection  under 
the  Tariffs  of  1824  and  1828 :  "Our  country  presents,  on  every  side,  marks 
of  prosperity  and  happiness,  uneqiialed,  perhaps,  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world." 

President  William  H.  Harrison,  a  Whig  and  a  strong  protectionist, 
succeeded  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  he  lived  only  a  month  after  his  inauguration 
and  had  no  opportunity  to  make  his  opinions  felt. 

President  Zachary  Taylor  succeeded  Mr.  Polk,  and  in  his  first  annual 
message  said:  "I  do  not  doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to  encourage 
domestic  industry.  I  look  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  may  place  home  labor,  at  last,  on  a  sure  and 
permanent  footing,  and,  by  due  encouragement  of  manufactures,  give  new 
and  increased  stimulus  to  agriculture  and  promote  the  development  of  our 
vast  resources  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce." 

President  Fillmore  in  his  annual  message  in  December,  1851,  said : 
"The  policy  which  dictated  a  low  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise, 
it  was  thought  by  those  who  established  it,  would  tend  to  benefit  the  farm- 
ing population  by  increasing  the  demand  and  raising  the  price  of  our  agri- 
cultural products  in  foreign  markets.  The  facts,  however,  seem  to  show, 
incontestably,  that  no  such  result  has  followed  the  adoption  of  this  policy." 

James  Buchanan,  the  last  Democratic  President  before  1861,  in  his 
annual  message  said  of  that  distressful  free  trade  period:  "With  unsur- 
passed plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  all  the  elements  of  natural  wealth 
our  manufacturers  have  suspended:  our  public  works  are  retarded;  our 
private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  are  abandoned;  and  thousands  of  use- 
ful laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want.  We  have 
possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  in  rich  abundance,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  country  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition." 

Every  President  from  Washington  to  Buchanan,  except  Polk,  and  pos- 
sibly Van  Buren  and  Pierce,  were  in  favor  of  protection  to  home  industries, 
and  their  statements  have  been  quoted  in  proof  thereof.  As  protection  has 
always  been  a  cardinal  doctrine  in  Republican  platform*  and  policy,  so  *U 
Republican  Presidents  have  been  firm  defenders  of  protection. 
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HON.  THOS.  B.  REED. 

"YOU  MUST  ASSURE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

AMERICAN  MARKETS." 


From  remarks  of  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  BE  ED   of  Maine,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  4668. 


The  revenue  reform  argument  is  either  a  false  pretense  or  covers 
the  whole  ground.  Protection  is  either  in  its  essence  a  benefit  or  a 
curse.  You  cannot  dilute  a  curse  and  make  it  a  blessing.  Ratsbane 
and  water  are  no  more  food  than  ratsbane  pure.  Incidental  pro- 
tection is  a  sham.  Tariff  for  revenue  only  goes  down  before  the 
same  arguments  which  are  used  against  protection.  If  protection 
be  a  tax  for  manufacturers'  benefit,  then  it  is  the  same  tax  if  it  be 
the  result  of  even  a  revenue  tariff.  Incidental  protection  is,  of  the 
most,  inexcusable.  It  is  an  accident  which  ought  to  be  avoided  like 
a  railroad  disaster.  If  you  take  one  dollar  from  the  citizen  for  the 
Treasury,  and  four  for  the  manufacturer,  is  it  any  the  less  robbery 
that  you  call  it  a  revenue  tariff? — Page  4667-8. 

On  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  there  are  but  two  sets  of  people 
who  believe  in  free  trade,  whether  pure  and  simple  or  disguised  as 
revenue  reform,  and  those  two  are  the  masked  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  their  followers  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Ireland  suppressed. 

Russia,  the  granary  of  Europe,  has  abandoned  free  trade,  with  the 
striking  result  that  whereas,  in  1876,  before  the  duties  were  raised, 
she  bought  eight  million  hundred-weight  of  British  metals  and  paid 
therefor  thirty  million  of  dollars  (eight  for  thirty),  she  got  the 
same  quantity  in  1884  and  paid  only  seventeen  million  for  it  (eight 
for  seventeen).  Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred- 
weight before  tariff  and  $2.12y2  after.  Austria,  Germany,  Italy, 
Mexico,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  that  child  of  Britain  herself, 
have  all  joined  the  army  of  protection.  It  is  the  instinct  of  humanity 
against  the  assumptions  of  the  book  men.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
race  against  the  wisdom  of  the  few. — Page  4669. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  men,  and  that 
is  to  give  each  the  work  he  can  do  best.  You  can  only  accomplish 
this  by  diversifying  industry.  To  diversify  industry  completely  in 
a  country  such  as  ours,  there  is  but  one  way  given  under  Heaven 
among  men.  To  enable  the  American  people  themselves  to  supply 
ail  their  wants  you  must  give  and  assure  to  the  American  people  the 
American  markets.  What  does  this  phrase  mean  in  practical  life? 
It  means  that  we,  the  nation,  say  to  capital,  "Embark  yourself  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  and  such  articles,  and  you  shall  have  a 
market  to  the  extent  of  the  American  people." 

Capital  then  says  to  labor,  "Go  with  me  into  this  new  field,  all  of 
you  who  like  this  work  best,  and  we  will  share  the  results."  Then 
begins  a  new  industry.  Multiply  this  by  hundreds,  and  you  have  a 
community  where  every  man  honestly  minded  will  get  what  on  the 
whole  suits  Mm  best,  and  the  nation  will  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  ever-gratuitous  forces  of  nature. 
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"NOT  OPEN  MINTS,  BUT  OPEN  MILLS." 


Extract  from  McKIN LEY'S  Letter  of  Acceptance,  1896;  printed  on  page 
415,  Appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  1st  Session,  55th  Con- 
gress; part  of  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GROSVENOR,  in  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,, July  19,  1897. 


Our  shops  are  closed  or  running  on  half  time  at  reduced  wages  and 
small  profit,  if  not  actual  loss.  Our  men  at  home  are  idle,  and  while  they 
are  idle  men  abroad  are  occupied  in  supplying  us  with  goods.  Our  un- 
rivaled home  market  for  the  farmer  has  also  greatly  suffered  because  those 
who  constitute  it — the  great  army  of  American  wage  earners — are  without 
the  work  and  wages  they  formerly  had.  If  they  can  not  earn  wages  they 
can  not  buy  products.  They  can  not  earn  if  they  have  no  employment,  and 
when  they  do  not  earn  the  farmer's  home  market  is  lessened  and  impaired, 
and  the  loss  is  felt  by  both  producer  and  consumer.  The  loss  of  earning 
power  alone  in  this  country  in  the  past  three  years  is  sufficient  to  have 
produced  our  unfortunate  business  situation.  If  our  labor  was  well  em- 
ployed, and  employed  at  as  remunerative  wages  as  in  1892,  in  a  few  months 
every  farmer  in  the  land  would  feel  the  glad  change  in  the  increased  de- 
mand for  his. products  and  in  the  better  prices  which  he  would  receive. 

NOT   OPEN  HINTS,   BUT   OPEN  HILLS. 

It  is  not  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  which  is  the  need  of  the 
time,  but  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  business.  Not  an  increase  of  coin, 
but  an  increase  of  confidence.  Not  more  coinage,  but  a  more  active  use  of 
the  money  coined.  Not  open  mints  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver 
of  the  world,  but  open  mills  for  the  full  and  unrestricted  labor  of  American 
workingmen.  The  employment  of  our  mints  for  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
of  the  world  would  not  bring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  back  to 
our  people.  This  will  only  come  with  the  employment  of  the  masses, 
and  such  employment  is  certain  to  follow  the  reestablishment  of  a  wise 
protective  policy  which  shall  encourage  manufacturing  at  home.  Protection 
has  lost  none  of  its  virtue  and  importance.  The  first  duty  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  if  restored  to  power  in  the  country,  will  be  the  enactment  of 
a  tariff  law  which  will  raise  all  the  money  necessary  to  conduct  the  Gov- 
ernment, economically  and  honestly  administered,  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
give  preference  to  home  manufactures  and  adequate,  protection  to  homo 
labor  and  the  home  market.  We  are  not  committed  to  any  special  schedules 
or  rates  of  duty.  They  are  and  should  be  always  subject  to  change  to 
meet  new  conditions,  but  the  principle  upon  which  rates  of  duty  are  im- 
posed remains  the  same.  Our  duties  should  always  be  high  enough  to 
measure  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  labor  at  home  and  in  com- 
peting countries,  and  to  adequately  protect  American  investments  and 
American  enterprises. 

OTJB  FABMEBS  AND  THE  TABIFF. 

Our  farmers  have  been  hurt  by  the  changes  in  our  tariff  legislation 
as  severely  as  our  laborers  and  manufacturers,  badly  as  they  have  suffered. 
The  Republican  platform  wisely  declares  in  favor  of  such  encouragement  to 
our  sugar  interests  "as  will  lead  to  the  production  on  American  soil  of  all 
the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use."  It  promises  to  our  wool  and 
woolen  interests  "the  most  ample  protection,"  a  guaranty  that  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  every  patriotic  citizen.  Never  was  a  more  grievous 
wrong  done  the  farmers  of  our  country  than  that  so  unjustly  inflicted  during 
the  past  three  years  upon  the  wool  growers  of  America.  Although  among 
our  most  industrious  and  useful  citizens,  their  interests  have  been  prac- 
tically destroyed  and  our  woolen  manufacturers  involved  in  similar  disaster. 
At  no  time  within  the  past  thirty-six  years,  and  perhaps  never  during  any 
previous  period,  have  so  many  of  our  woolen  factories  been  suspended  as 
now.  The  Republican  party  can  be  relied  upon  to  correct  these  great 
wrongs,  if  again  intrusted  with  the  control  of  Congress. 

BECIPBOCITY   AND   ITS  EFFECTS. 

Another  declaration  of  the  Republican  platform  that  has  my  most 
cordial  support  is  that  which  favors  reciprocity.  The  splendid  results  of 
the  reciprocity  arrangements  that  were  made  under  authority  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1890  are  striking  and  suggestive.  The  brief  period  they  were  in 
force,  in  most  cases  only  three  years,  was  not  long  enough  to  thoroughly 
test  their  great  value,  but  sufficient  was  shown  by  the  trial  to  conclusively 
demonstrate  the  importance  and  the  wisdom  of  their  adoption.  In  1892 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  attained  the  highest  point  in  our 
history.  The  aggregate  of  our  exports  that  year  reached  the  immense  sum 
of  $1,030,278,148,  a  sum  greater  by  $100,000,000  than  the  exports  of  any 
previous  year.  In  1893,  owing  to  the  threat  of  unfriendly  tariff  legisla- 
tion, the  total  dropped  to  $847,665,194,  Our  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise decreased  $189,000,000,  but  reciprocity  still  secured  us  a  large 
trade  in  Central  and  South  America  and  a  larger  trade  with  the  West 
indies  than  we  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The  increase  of  trade  with  the 
countries  with  which  we  had  reciprocity  agreements  was  $3,560,515  over 
our  trade  in  1892  and  $16,440,721  over  our  trade  in  1891.  The  only  coun- 
ties with  which  the  United  States  traded  that  showed  increased  exports  in 
1893  were  practically  those  with  which  we  had  reciprocity  arrangements. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  between  this  country  and  Spain,  touching  the 
markets  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  was  announced  September  1,  1891. 
The  growth  of  our  trade  with  Cuba  was  phenomenal.  In  1891  we  sold  that 
country  but  114,441  barrels  of  flour;  in  1892,  366,175;  in  1893,  616,406, 
arid  in  1894,  662,248.  Here  was  a  growth  of  nearly  500  per  cent.,  while 
our  exportations  of  flour  to  Cuba  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895 — 
Jk©  year  following  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty — fell  to  379,856 
barrels,  a  loss  of  nearly  half  our  trade  with  that  country.  The  value  of 
°ur  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  1891 
ttie  year  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty — was  $12,224.- 
888;  in  1892,  $17,953,579;  in  1893,  $24,157,698;  in  1894,  $20,125,321, 
°«t  in  1895,  after  the  annulment  of  the  reciprocity  agreement,  it  fell  to 
only  $12,887,661.  Many  similar  examples  might  be  given  of  our  increased 
•rade  under  reciprocity  with  other  countries. 
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"WHAT  PROTECTION  HAS  DONE  FOR  GERMANY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.WM.  D.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  January  SI,  1866.  (Congressional 
Globe,  page  556,  39th  Congress,  1st  Session.) 


Before  the  establishment  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  which  occurred  in  1835, 
Germany  exported  raw  materials.  Having  sold  her  skins  for  a  six- 
pence, she  bought  back  what  few  tails  she  could  at  any.  price.  Her 
laboring  people  were  poor,  and,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Ireland,  in  such 
excess  of  her  ability  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  that  she  was  evei 
ready  to  sell  a  contingent  to  any  party  that  might  be  engaged  in  war, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  both  contending  armies.  In  the 
absence  of  protective  duties,  there  was  nothing  of  so  little  value  to 
her  as  an  able-bodied  German  peasant.  But  the  establishment  of  that 
Customs  Union  has  changed  all  this.  It  protects  her  industry,  and  as 
a  consequence,  she  imports  raw  materials  from  America  and  all  other 
countries  that  adhere  to  her  ancient  semi-barbarous  policy,  and 
exports  her  grain  and  wool  condensed  into  broadcloth  and  the  multi- 
form products  of  well-protected  industry.  The  annual  crop  derived 
from  her  soil  increases  per  acre  steadily  as  that  of  England,  and 
in  about  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  ours.  Wise  laws  have  here 
again  demonstrated  the  truth  that  there  is  a  harmony  between  the 
varied  interests  of  the  people  of  a  country,  and  that  by  a  wide  and 
universal  diversification  of  employments,  the  welfare  of  each  and  all 
is  advanced. 

Forty  years  ago  England  had  not  perfected  her  protective  system 
so  far  as  to  admit  all  raw  materials  free  of  duty,  and  Germany  sold 
her  thirty  million  pounds  of  raw  wool,  upon  which  she  collected  a 
duty  of  twelve  cents  a  pound,  part  of  which,  when  manufactured  into 
low  grades  of  cloth,  she  sold  at  immense  profits  in  Germany.  But 
thirty  years  of  protection  have  changed  all  this.  Germany  now  raises 
over  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  wool  and  imports  very  consider- 
able quantities;  and  having  compacted  her  grain  and  wool  into  fine 
cloths,  she  exports  them  to  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

"When  the  Zoll-Verein  was  formed,"  says  Henry  C.  Carey,  "the 
total  import  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  was  about  three  hundred 
thousand  cwts.;  but  so  rapid  was  the  extension  of  the  manufacture 
that  in  less  than  six  years  it  has  doubled ;  and  so  cheaply  were  cotton 
goods  supplied  that  a  large  export  trade  had  already  arisen.  In  1845, 
when  the  Union  was  but  ten  years  old,  the  import  of  cotton  and  yarn 
had  reached  a  million  of  hundred-weights,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  large  increase.  The  iron  manufacture  also  grew  so  rapidly 
that,  whereas,  in  1834,  the  consumption  had  been  only  eleven  pounds 
per  head,  in  1847  it  had  risen  to  twenty-five  pounds,  having  thus 
more  than  doubled;  and  with  each  step  in  this  direction,  the  peo]^ 
were  obtaining  better  machinery  for  cultivating  the  land  and  for 
converting  its  raw  products  into  manufactured  ones/* 
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HON.  WM.  D.  KELLEY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


"SOUTHERN  POLITICIANS  REFUSED  TO  ACCEPT  ANY 
POLICY  EXCEPT  FREE  TRADE." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  D.  KELLEY,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  printed  in  daily  Congressional 
Record  (50th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  $190.) 


It  was  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  protection  appealed  to  the  fact 
that  the  duties  levied  on  foreign  goods  did  not  necessarily  enhance 
their  cost  to  the  consumer;  that  the  competition  among  home  manu- 
facturers and  between  them  and  foreigners  had  greatly  reduced  the 
price  of  nearly  every  article  properly  protected;  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers always  had  and  always  would  advance  their  prices  accord- 
ing to  our  dependence  upon  them;  that  domestic  competition  was  the 
only  safety  the  country  had  against  foreign  imposition;  that  it  was 
necessary  we  should  become  our  own  manufacturers,  in  a  fair  degree, 
to  render  ourselves  independent  of  other  nations  in  times  of  war,  as 
well  as  to  guard  against  the  vacillations  in  foreign  legislation;  that 
the  South  would  be  vastly  the  gainer  by  having  the  market  for  its 
products  at  its  own  doors,  to  avoid  the  cost  of  their  transit  across  the 
Atlantic;  that,  in  the  event  of  the  repression  or  want  of  proper 
extension  of  our  manufactures  by  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade 
system,  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  to  meet  the  public  wants  would 
soon  exceed  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  and  inevitably  involve 
the  country  in  bankruptcy.  But  Southern  politicians  remained  in- 
flexible and  refused  to  accept  any  policy  except  free  trade,  to  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  protection.  Whether  they 
were  jealous  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  North  and  desirous  to 
cripple  its  energies,  or  whetlier  they  were  truly  fearful  of  bankrupt- 
ing the  South,  we  shall  not  wait  to  inquire. 

PAGE  5717: 

Why,  sir,  the  Southern  States,  with  native  tin  ore,  and  fuel,  and  the 
labor  of  a  million  of  people  now  practically  idle,  can  dig  the  steel, 
mine  the  coal,  gather  the  limestone,  smelt  the  ore,  convert  it  into 
steel,  and  roll  and  hammer  it  if  need  be  into  first-class  steel  plates 
and  sheet-iron.  They  can  do  all  that  within  the  limits  of  the  old 
Confederacy,  and  in  doing  it  not  only  give  employment  to  more  than 
a  million  of  idle  men,  but  invite  millions  of  capital  and  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  men  into  that  region  to  deal  with  all 
the  metals  in  which  the  South  so  abounds. 

PAGE  5501: 

In  1856  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  aggregate  of  our  imports  was  90.3, 
and  the  number  of  immigrants  were  200,436;  in  1859  the  rate  of 
duties  had  been  reduced  to  14.6,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  fell  to 
121,282.  In  1861,  by  the  acts  of  March  2,  August  5,  and  December 
2k  the  rate  of  duties  was  further  reduced  to  11.2.  This  broke  the 
earners  back.  So  many  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
wages  sunk  so  low  that  none  but  agriculturists  could  come  to  us  with 
any  prospect  of  improving  their  condition  and  immigration  sank  to  a 
point  lower  than  it  had  been  since  the  ever-to-be-remembered  free- 
trade  crisis  of  1837-40.  In  that  year  but  91,920  immigrants  arrived, 
and  the  depression  continued  through  the  next  year  ,and  the  number 
of  immigrants  was  but  91,987.  By  the  act  of  July  14, 1862,  the  duties 
were  raised,  so  that  in  1863  they  were  up  to  23.7,  and  the  immigration 
nearly  equaled  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  having  gone  up  to 
176,282.  By  the  several  acts  of  1864,  1865,  and  1866  the  duties  were 
increased,  so  that  the  duties  on  importations  of  1866  averaged  40.2 
per  cent.,  and  the  immigration  went  up  to  318,554.  Last  year,  when 
the  West  was  further  oppressed  by  the  increase  of  duties  on  wool  and 
copper,  they  averaged  41.2,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  went  up  to 
352,569;  and  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  assure  us  that  this 
year  the  number  will  exceed  400,000. 
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"PROGRESS  IN  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES." 


Extracta  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M,  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904. 


The  report  of  the  Moseley  Industrial  Commission  closes  with  a  general 
statement,  entitled  "Progress  in  manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century."  It  begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  manufactures,  which  formed  in  1875  but  16%  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise,  formed  in  the  period  1899-1901  29%  per  eent. 
the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise.  It  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  growth  of  exports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  from  1889  to 
1901  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  says: 

Comparison  between  detailed  headings  in  the  trade  accounts  of  the  two 
countries  is  probably  somewhat  unsafe,  but  some  idea  of  the  prospect  of  the 
United  States  becoming  a  greater  exporter  than  this  country — the  United 
Kingdom — may  be  gathered  by  noticing  that  the  values  of  machinery  ex- 
ported as  well  as  that  of  the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
which  were  both,  five  years  ago,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  corresponding 
values  in  this  country,  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  century  to  more  than  halt 
those  values. 

It  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  grew 
from  4,000,000  tons,  average,  in  1884  and  1885  in  the  United  States  to 
13,705,000  tons  in  1889-1900,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  grew 
from  7,614,000  tons  to  9,191,000,  and  that  the  growth  in  production  of  steel 
la  the  United  States  was  even  more  rapid. 

It  also  calls  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  tin-plate  industry  In  the 
United  States,  saying: 

Previous  to  1890  the  United  States  produced  practically  no  tin  plates 
and  sheets,  and  the  industry  owes  its  existence  almost  wholly  to  the  protec- 
tive tariff  placed  upon  these  goods  in  1890,  which  became  operative  on  July 
1,  1891.  The  growth  of  the  industry  since  that  date  has  been  very  re- 
markable and  has  resulted  in  this  country  (the  United  Kingdom)  to  a  large 
extent  losing  its  best  customer.  *  *  *  Much  of  our  loss,  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  American  markets  against  us,  has  been  made  good  by  markets 
having  been  found  elsewhere :  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  blow  to  the  trade  has 
been  very  severe. 

In  closing  the  general  discussion  of  prosperity  in  American  manufac- 
tures, the  report  says: 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest,  briefly,  the  causes  that 
have  contributed  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  causes  which 
may  be  credited  as  political.  That  a  certain  proportion  of  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  is  attributable  to  the  direct 
action  of  government,  and  especially  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  is  obvi- 
ous, and,  indeed,  has  been  referred  to  incidentally  in  discussing  the  growth 
of  tin-plate  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

A  word,  however,  may  be  said  as  to  the  causes  of  growth  which  depend 
on  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  United  States  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  her  citizens.  Under  the  first  head  come  the  enormous 
coal  resources  of  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  rich  deposits  of  iron 
ore.  Under  the  second  comes  a  whole  group  of  characteristics,  which  to  a 
large  extent  evade  statistical  analysis.  There  is,  first,  the  readiness  of  the 
manufacturer  to  adopt,  and  of  the  workman  to  accede  to,  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices.  Allied  to  this  is  the  largeness  of  scale,  with  its  resultant 
economies,  with  which  manufactures  are  conceived  and  carried  on. 

The  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  composed  of  officers  of  the  lead- 
ing Labor  Unions  of  England,  visited  the  United  States  in  1902.  Each  mem- 
ber was  required  to  carefully  investigate  and  report  upon  conditions  of 
American  labor  in  the  industry  which  his  union  represented,  and  also  to 
make  specific  answers  to  certain  questions  supplied  to  each  member  of  the 
Commission.  The  wordB  here  quoted  are  from  the  reports  submitted  by  these 
men  after  their  return  to  England. 
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'BENEFITS  RECEIVED  THROUGH  HIGH  TARIFF  ON 
STEEL." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  GALLINOER,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  May  17,  1894> 


Prior  to  1870  the  tariff  duty  on  steel  rails  was  so  low,  and  the 
wages  of  American  laborers  in  that  business  were  so  high  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  English  laborers,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  British  iron  masters  in  that  business.  But  in  1870 
Congress  laid  a  duty  of  $#8  a  ton  on  steel  rails  and  ingots,  and  the 
results  have  been  even  more  wonderful  than  in  the  wool  industry !  In 
1870  only  30,000  tens  of  steel  rails  were  made  in  this  country,  but 
in  1888  we  manufactured  1,386,277  tons  of  steel  rails;  and  from  1877 
to  1890,  inclusive,  we  made  16,763,116  tons  of  steel  rails,  enough  to 
build  or  relay  over  150,000  miles  of  railway;  and  over  5,500,000  tons  of 
Bessemer  steel  ingots  for  other  industrial  purposes. 

The  average  cost  of  this  22,300,000  tons  of  steel  was  about  $50  per 
ton,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,115,000,000.  Suppose  we 
allow  $220,000,000,  or  about  twenty  per  cent.,  as  profits  to  the  manu- 
facturers, a  profit  probably  much  larger  than  the  actual  profit,  we 
shall  have  left  a  balance  of  $895,000,000  to  the  credit  of  the  laboring 
men,  who  converted  that  great  mountain  of  iron  ore  into  first-class 
steel.  Who  can  say  that  protection  has  not  been  a  benefit  to  the 
laborers  of  this  country?  Nearly  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
divided  among  the  laborers  engaged  in  a  single  industry  in  twelve 
years!  Were  these  workingmen  growing  poorer  under  protection. 
Again,  suppose  the  American  Congress  had  followed  the  advice  of 
our  free-trade  friends  and  not  put  on  that  duty  of  $28  per  ton,  noi 
any  other  protective  duty.  Of  course  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  import  from  England  all  that  enormous  quantity  of  steel.  The 
free  trader  asks:  "What  diffeerence  would  this  have  made  with  our 
workingmen,  cur  capitalists,  and  our  country?" 

This:  The  British  workingmen  would  have  received  nearly  $900,- 
000,000,  or  its  English  equivalent,  for  that  labor,  instead  of  the  Amer- 
ican; the  British  capitalists  would  have  pocketed  that  $220,000,000 
of  profits,  or  its  English  equivalent,  instead  of  the  American;  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  hugely  enjoying  that  $1,115,000,000,  or  its 
English  equivalent,  instead  of  the  United  States.  True,  we  would 
have  had  our  rails  and  our  ingots;  but  the  resulting  benefits  to  our 
nation  would  have  been  as  follows:  On  the  one  hand,  free  trade,  plus 
the  steel,  but  minus  $220,000,000  of  profits,  and  minus  $895,000,000 
of  wages;  and,  on  the  other,  protection,  plus  the  steel,  and  plus 
$220,000,000  of  profits,  and  plus  $895,000,000  of  wages. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  benefits  we  have  received  through  this  high 
tariff  on  steel.  The  New  York  Press  of  May  4,  1891,  stated  a  truth 
well  known  to  protectionists  in  these  words:  "In  1870  the  price  of 
steel  rails  was  $106.75  per  ton,  but  from  that  date,  by  means  of 
competition  and  improved  machinery,  the  price  has  gradually  de- 
creased till  it  has  reached  $28  per  ton,  and  even  less,  and  the  duty 
has  been  reduced,  while  the  average  wages  of  the  men  employed  have 
increased.  As  stated  above,  we  made  in  1888,  1,386,277  tons  of  steel 
rails,  and  used  them  at  home,  while  of  foreign  steel  rails  we  im- 
ported and  used  but  63,000  tons;  but  in  1890  we  made,  and  our  home 
market  consumed,  1,867,837  tons,  a  gain  of  481,560  tons  in  two  years, 
while  our  importation  of  foreign  rails  fell  off  to  204>  tons." 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  home  market  which  this  mighty 
industry  has  created  for  our  agricultural  and  manufactured  products 
to  supply  those  laborers  and  their  families  with  food  and  clothing 
and  the  other  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life? 
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"PftdTECTlVE  TARIFFS  HAVE  NOT  INTERRUPTED 

OUR  EXPORT  TRADE— IT  HAS  INCREASED 

UNDER  THEM." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Bon.  WILLIAM  McKINLEY  of  Ohio,  in 
House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  7,  1890. 


Protective  tariffs  have  not  interrupted  our  export  trade,  but  it  has 
increased  under  them.  In  the  year  1843,  being  the  first  year  after 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation,  our  exports  exceeded 
our  imports  $40,392,229,  and  in  the  following  year  they  exceeded  our 
imports  $3,141,226.  In  the  two  years  following  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  was  $15,475,000.  The  last  year  under  that  tariff  the  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  was  $34,317,249.  So  during  the  five  years 
of  the  tariff  of  1842  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $62,375,- 
000.  Under  the  low  tariff  of  1846  this  was  reversed,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  1858,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  (covering 
a  period  of  fourteen  years)  $465,553,625. 

During  the  war  and  down  to  1875  the  imports,  with  two  excep- 
tions, exceeded  the  exports.  From  1876  down  to  1889,  inclusive  (cov- 
ering a  period  of  fourteen  years),  there  were  only  two  years  when 
our  imports  exceeded  our  exports,  and  the  total  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  was  $1,581,906,871  of  the  products  of  our  people  more 
than  we  brought  into  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  trade  has 
been  almost  uninterruptedly  in  our  favor  during  the  protective  tariff 
periods  of  our  history,  and  against  us  with  few  exceptions  during 
revenue-tariff  periods.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  healthful  busi- 
ness condition  with  the  outside  world,  resulting  from  the  Republican 
economic  system,  and  an  unhealthful  condition,  where  we  had  to  send 
money  out  of  the  country  to  pay  our  balances  under  the  Demo- 
cratic system.  The  chief  complaint  against  this  bill  comes  from  im- 
porters and  consignees  here  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  foreign  mer- 
chants and  consignors  abroad.  Why  do  they  complain?  Manifestly 
because  in  some  way  this  bill  will  check  their  business  here  and  in- 
crease the  business  of  our  own  manufacturers  and  producers;  it  will 
diminish  the  importation  of  competing  foreign  goods  and  increase  the 
consumption  of  home-made  goods.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  to 
influence  the  foreigner  to  oppose  its  passage,  but  it  is  hardly  a  sound 
reason  why  Americans  should  oppose  it. 

If  the  bill  checks  foreign  importation  of  goods  competing  with 
ours,  it  will  increase  our  production  and  necessarily  increase  the  de- 
mand for  labor  at  home.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  why  the  cheap 
labor  of  other  countries  should  be  unfriendly  to  this  bill,  but  fur- 
nishes the  best  of  reasons  why  the  workmen  of  the  United  States 
should  favor  it  as  they  do.  We  do  not  conceal  the  purpose  of  this 
bill— we  want  our  own  countrymen  and  all  mankind  to  know  it.  It  is 
to  increase  our  production  here,  diversify  our  productive  industries, 
enlarge  the  field,  and  increase  the  demand  for  American  workmen. 

What  American  can  oppose  these  worthy  and  patriotic  objects? 
Others  not  Americans  may  find  justification  for  doing  so.  This  bill 
is  an  American  bill.  It  is  made  for  the  American  people  and  Ameri- 
can interests. 
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'ROYAL  TRUMPETERS  OF  FREE  TRADE  WW  TAKE 

SIDES  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATED  IN 

ALL  COMMERCIAL  CONTESTS." 


Extract   from   remarks  of  Hon.  J.  S.  MORRILL,  of   Vermont,  in 
Hous~e    of    Representatives,    December   S,    1SS1.     (Con- 
gressional  Record,    Vol.   13,  pd<)e   58.) 


If  royal  "cowboys"  who  attempted  to  whistle  down  America n  inde- 
pendence one  hundred  years  ago  ingloriously  failed,  so  it  may  be 
hoped  will  fail  royal  trumpeters  of  free  trade,  who  seem  to  take  sides 
against  the  United  States  in  all  commercial  contests  for  industrial 
independence. 

Among  the  branches  of  manufactures  absolutely  waked  into  life 
by  the  tariff  of  1861,  and  yhich  then  had  no  place  above  zero,  may 
be  named  crockery  arid  t^iriaware.  The  number  of  white-ware1  fac- 
tories is  now  fifty-three,  with  forty  decorating  establishments;  and 
the  products,  amounting  to  several  millions,  are  sold  at  prices  25  to 
50  per  cent,  beltfW  the  prevailing  prices  of  twenty  yeiirs  ago.  Clay 
and  kaolin*  equal  to  the  best  in  China*  have  been  found  east*  west, 
and  south  in  such  abundance,  as  to  promise  a  large  extension  of 
American  enterprise,  not  Only  in  the  ordinary,  but  in  the  Highest 
branches  of  ceramic  art.  Steel  may  also  here  claim  its  birth.  No 
more  of  all  sorts  than  ll,838  tons  were  made  in  1860,  but  1,397,01.5 
toils  were  made  in  1880.  Those  who  objected  to  a  duty  ort  steel  have 
found  they  were  biting  something  more  than  a  file.  Silks,  in  1860, 
hardly  unwound  from  the  cocoon,  were  creeping  along,  with  only  a 
small  shdWihg  of  sewing  Silk  and  a  few  trimmings,  but  How  this 
industry  rises  to  national  importance,  furnishing  apt  employment  to 
many  thousand  women  as  well  as  to  men;  and  the  annual  products, 
sharply  Coltipetiiig  With  even  the  Bonnet  silks  of  Lyons,  amount  to 
the  round  sum  of  $34,500,000.  Notwithstanding  the.  exceptionally 
heavy  duties,  I  am  assured  that  silk  goods  in  general  are  sold  for 
25  per  Cent,  lesg  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 

Plate  glass  is  another  notable  manufacture*  requiring  great  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  skill  and  large  capital,  whose  origin  bears  date 
since  the  tariff  Of  1861.  It  is  made  in  Missouri  arid  In  Indiarift,  and 
to  a  small  extent  in  Kentucky  and  Massachusetts;  but  in  Indiana  it 
is  made  of  the  purest  and  best  quality  by  an  establishment  which, 
after  stir rriotifiti tig  many  perils^  has  now  few  equals  in  the  magnitude 
or  perfection  of  its  productions,  whether  on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  richly  merits  not  only  the  favor  but  the  patronage 
of  the*  Government  itself.  Copper  is* another  industry  Upon  which 
a  specific  duty  was  imposed  in  1861,  which  has  had  a  rapid  growth, 
and  now  makes  a  large  contribution  to  our  mineral  wealth.  The 
amount  produced  in  1&60  Wa§  less  than  One-fifth  of  the  present  pro- 
duction* and  valued  at  $2,2S8,182;  while  in  1880  the  production  rose 
to  the  value  of  $8,849,961.  The  capital  invested  increased  from 
$8,525,500  to  $31,875,096.  hi  1860  the  United  Staled  Mint  paid  from 
twenty-three  and  one-half  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  copper, 
but  has  obtained  it  the  present  year  under  a  protective  tariff  as  low 
as  seventeen  cents.  Like  our  rnihes  bf  inexhaustible  cdal  and  irrin, 
copper  is  found  in  many  States,  some  of  it  superior  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  for  special  uses  is  constantly  sought  after  by  foreign 
governrnehts. 

Many  American  productions  sustain  the  character  they  have  won 
hy  being  the  best  in  the  world.  Our  carpenters  and  joiners  could 
not  be  Mired  to  handle  any  other  than  American  tools;  arid  there  are 
no  foreign  agricultural  implements,  from  a  spade  to  a  reaper,  that 
<m  American  farmer  would  accept  as  a  gift.  There  is  no  saddlery 
Hardware  nor  hdu^e- furnish!  fig  equal  iri  quality  arid  style  to  Ameri- 
can. Watches  and  jewelry  and  the  electric  gold  and  silver-plated 
v  are  of  American  workmanship,  as  to  quality,  have  the  foremost 
1  lace  in  the  marts  (if  the  WOrld.  The  superiority  of  bUr  stafjle  Cot- 
ton goods  is  indisputable,  as  is  proven  hy  the  tribute  of  frequent 
counterfeits  displayed  abroad.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  makes 
many  bette*  <*arjifcts  and  thdr£  in  quantity  than  the  Whble  of  6i*eat 
Britain.  These  are  noble  achievements,  which  should  neither  he 
( f>scured  nor  tost  by  the  sinister  handling  and  industrious  vitupera- 
tion ®f  frefctfftd*  M&mgrapMste. 
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"THE  PROTECTION  AFFORDED  TO  OUR  INDUSTRY 

LAWS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  D.  KELLEY,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  January  81,  1866.  (Congressional 
Globe,  page  557,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session.) 


THEN  AND  3STOW. 


Sir,  let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  our  condition  when  the  chain 
pions  of  slavery  and  free  trade  fired  on  the  flag  of  the  country 
April,  1861,  found  us  unable  to  clothe  our  soldiers  or  furnish  thrm 
with  implements  and  munitions  of  war.  When  the  President  called 
for  seventy-five  thousand  troops,  and  that  number  of  the  flower  of 
our  countrymen  promptly  responded,  they  were  clad,  not  in  blue  alone, 
but  in  gray,  the  chosen  color  of  our  enemy;  in  black,  in  red,  or  any 
other  color,  because  we  had  not  the  proper  material  with  which  to 
clothe  them.  We  had  not  the  quality  of  iron  to  fashion  a  gun  barrel, 
nor  could  we  make  it.  We  had  no  blankets  to  shield  our  men  from 
rain  or  frost,  in  camp  or  bivouac;  and  as  the  people  regarded  the 
base  character  of  the  articles  with  which  our  army  was  provided, 
many  of  which  had  been  made  from  American  rags  in  the  shoddy 
towns  of  Yorkshire,  they  raised  a  universal  cry  of  "fraud"  against 
both  public  officers  and  contractors.  Our  mills,  forges,  f uraaces,  and 
factories  stood  still.  The  frugal  Laborer  was  living  upon  the  earn 
ings  of  past  years.  Commerce,  having  dwindled  from  the  expiratio 
of  the  protective  tariff  of  1849,  had  ceased  to  animate  our  ports 
The  crop3  of  the  West  stood  ungathered  in  the  fields,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  1857,  from  which  we  had  not  yet  recovered,  had  returned 
to  sweep  away  the  few  who  had  withstood  the  surge. 

But  the  case  is  altered  now.  Necessity  has  compelled  us  to  do 
what  reason  and  experience  long  ago  suggested.  The  fact  that  we 
determined  to  pay  in  gold  the  interest  on  our  bonds  and  to  obtain 
the  required  bullion  by  collecting  the  duties  on  imports  in  coin,  has 
done  much  to  animate  and  diversify  our  industry.  This  fact  and 
the  general  results  of  the  war — for  the  duties  we  lay  on  raw  materi- 
als and  our  internal  taxes  more  than  counterbalance  the  protection 
afforded  to  many  branches  of  industry  by  our  tariff  laws-— have 
enabled  us  to  recover  from  our  prostration  and  started  us  in  a 
career  of  prosperity  and  progress;  and  if  wisdom  guide  our  legisla 
tion,  the  waste  lands  of  which  I  have  read  will  soon  be  reinvigoratedi 
the  ancient  village  will  be  absorbed  in  the  expanding  city;  new  towns 
will  mark  the  plain  and  river  bank;  and  where  the  mean  white  and 
the  negro  have  loitered  listlessly  through  the  months,  diversified  ani 
well-paid  industry,  quickening  their  energies  and  expending  thei* 
desires,  will  employ  all  their  hours,  and  enable  each  to  carve  his  v>aj 
as  an  American  citizen  should  do,  in  a  career  that  will  afford  M'* 
pleasure  or  profit, 
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PROTECTION  BEGETS  COMPETITION  AND  CHEAP- 
ENS THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  COMMODITIES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  D.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  January  81,  1866.  (Congressional 
Globe,  page  561,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session.) 


PROTECTION  CHEAPENS  GOODS. 

But  protection  begets  competition,  and  invariably  cheapens  the 
money  value  of  commodities.  This  is  not  mere  theory;  it  is  a  fact 
established  by  the  experience  of  all  nations  that  have  protected  their 
industry.  Washington's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  understood  this 
as  perfectly  as  the  adept  in  social  science  understands  it  to-day. 
Every  nation  that  ever  protected  its  industry  improved  the  quality 
and  lessened  the  price  of  its  productions;  and  no  people,  while  not 
protecting  their  manufactures,  have  ever  been  able  to  hold  a  fair 
position  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the.  world,  because  they 
could  not  compete  in  cheapness  with  protected  industries.  While 
Holland  protected  her  industry  more  adequately  than  England,  she 
sold  her  cheap  goods  in  that  country  and  maintained  her  supremacy 
on  the  seas.  It  was  then  that  the  Dutch  raised  the  ire  of  Andrew 
Yarrington,  by  taunting  Englishmen  with  their  want  of  skill,  and 
England  with  her  want  of  civilization,  in  selling  her  raw  products 
at  the  price  others  would  give,  and  buying  back  part  of  them  when 
manufactured  at  the  price  at  which  others  would  sell.  But  when 
England  perfected  her  protective  system,  her  superior  advantages  in 
coal  and  iron  gave  her  commercial  supremacy,  by  enabling  her  to 
cheapen  articles  she  had  believed  herself  unable  to  produce,  and  to 
employ  British  ships  in  carrying  English  fabrics  to  mere  growers 
of  raw  material  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

France,  as  I  have  shown,  protects  her  industry,  and  her  silks,  laces, 
cloths,  cassimeres,  and  products  of  iron  and  steel  hold  their  place  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  spite  of  England's  larger  commercial 
marine  and  more  abundant  supply  of  coal  and  iron.  Has  protection 
increased  the  price  of  anything  but  labor  in  Germany?  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  or  Customs  Union,  she  exported 
nothing  but  raw  materials,  and  was  only  too  happy,  as  I  have  shown, 
to  send  with  these  her  peasantry  either  for  war  or  civic  purposes;  but 
inider  the  influence  of  protection  the  value  of  man  has  risen  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  of  German  products  fallen  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  till  her  cloths  and  the  multifarious  products  of  her  diversified 
industry  compete  with  those  of  England  and  France  in  the  mar- 
kets of  other  nations  whose  people  devote  themselves  to  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials.     Even  Russia,  with  her  thirty  millions  of 

centiy  freed  serfs,  who  enter  upon  the  duties  of  freemen  without 

sturbance,  because  the  wise  Emperor  who  enfranchised  them  had 
s  cured  employment  and  wages  for  each  by  protecting  the  industry 
o  all,  is  now  entering  into  the  general  markets  of  the  world  in  com- 
F  tition  with  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  England. 
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HON*  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL  OF  VERMONT. 


"BOTCHERY  OF  THE  TARIFF  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Bon.  JUSTIN  8.  MORRILL  of  Vermont, 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Recbtd  {30th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  page  8018), 


The  tariff  of  1846  was  left  untouched  until  1857,  when,  in  conse- 
(jtteiKte  df  a  tempdr ary  surplus  of  revenue,  it  Underwent  some  further 
reductions,  resulting  in  an  insufficiency  for  the  annual  support  of 
the  Government.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  graphically  de- 
scribed bf  President  Bueharian  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1857, 
as  follows: 

"In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  in 
all  the  elements  Of  national  Wealth  we  find  Mt  manufactures  sus- 
pended, pur  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out 
of  employrrient  #rfd  reduced  to  want.'* 

It. will  be  remembered  that,  for  the  lack  of  &  protective  tariff, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  gold  pro- 
duced ift  California  from  1849  to  WtiO  had  td  be  at  once  exported  to 
foreign  lands*  where  it  wonderfully  developed  and  fertilized  foreign 
industries  instead  of  our  own. 

The  piancidt  revulsions  df  1837,  1847,  and  1857,  and  tU  general 
wreek  of  business  affairs,  f dirty  attributable  to  unwise  reductions  and 
boichcry  of  the  tariff  by  the  party  at  the  time  in  power,  are  as  in- 
effucetihly  rttcordM  in  History  as  the  political  revolutions  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  Overthrow  and  rout  of  the  Democratic  party. 

£AG£  3020: 

Files,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1861,  were  nearly  all  imported,  and 
those  of  the  ordinary  siae  were  sold  at  frorri  six  to  seven  dollars  per 
do*.en,  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Rhode  Island,  invented  a  machine  for  their 
manufacture  which  proved  a  success,  and  to-day  we  have  one  hundred 
and  fifty  file- works  established,  entirely  dtie  to  a  protective  tariff*  and 
find  that  files  of  equal  merit  are  now  sold  at  from  $9  to  $9.30  per 
dozen.  Of  files  only  to  the  amount  of  $40  were  imported  in  1887,  but 
some  thousand  of  Afrierican  workmen  Wow  fiml  employment  in  their 
manufacture. 

f»A&E  3019: 

The  frtarveldtis  increase  tii  the  wealth  of  our  country  within  a 
score  of  years  is  an  unfailing  source  of  public  felicitation^  but  I  refer 
to  it  merely  to  say  that  even  free-trade  authorities  concede  that— - 

'1W  proportion  to  the*  increase  Of  capital  the  relative  share  of  the 
total  product  failing  to  the  capitalist  is  diminished,  while,  oh  the  con- 
trary, the  laborer's  share  is  relatively  increased."— -Bastiat. 

Ah  additidnaf  fact  may  be  stated  that  the  deposits  iii  savings-banks 
of  no  other  country  approach  the  aggregate  deposits  of  the  savings- 
banks  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are  chiefly  made  in  monthly 
driblet*  fty  laboring  ttteri  and  women,  and  here,  tinder  a  protective 
tariff,  the  amount  in  187^  $669,329,917*  had  in  1886  increased  to 
$1,-235,736,069.  While  this  was  being  accumulated  $947,325,816  of  the 
prfftcifjal  of  tnef  q^  was  £ai(j  ^y  oiir  eountrjr  tip  to  March  1,  1&8B, 
besides  a  large  sum  of  interest.  Thus  it  Appears  that  these  laboring 
men  and  women  have  on  deposit  in  these  savings-banks  a  sufficient 
atttotint  to  have  paid  on  March  1,  1888,  the  whole  Of  dti*  natibml 
debt  ©f  $1,£0£,454#714  and  still  have  thirty-three  millions  surplus. 

This  illustrates  the  great  fact  that  while,  under  the  operations  of  ;. 
protective  tariff,  domestic  productions  are  largely  increased,  yet  in 
the  distribution  th$  laborer's  share,  compared  with  that  of  the  tap- 
talitl,  is  always  relatively  most  increased. 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED. 
"A  FEW  FOOLISH  FREE-TRADE  IDEAS." 


Extract  from  remark*  of  Hon.  THOMAS  B,  REED  of  Maine,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session.     * 


Does  your  mouth  water  at  the  prospect?  What  market  do  you 
jive  up  for  all  this?  Where  is  the  best  market  in  the  world?  Where 
he  people  have  the  most  money  to  spend.  Where  have  the  people 
he  most  money  to  spend?  Right  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America  after  twenty-seven  years  of  protectionist  rule.  And  you  are 
isked  to  give  up  such  a  market  for  the  markets  of  the  world!  Why 
he  history  of  such  a  transaction  was  told  twenty-four  hundred  years 
igo.  It  is  a  classic.  You  will  find  it  in  the  works  of  Aesop,  the 
fabulist. 

Once  there  w^s  a  dog.  He  was  a  nice  little  dog.  Nothing  the 
natter  with  him  except  a  few  foolish  free-trade  ideas  in  his  head. 
£Ie  was  trotting  along  as  happy  as.  the  day,  fpr  he  had  in  his  mouth 
i  nice  shoulder  of  succulent  mutton.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a 
tream  bridged  by  a  plank.  He  trotted  along,  and,  looking  over  the 
ide  of  the  plank,  he  saw  the  markets  of  the  world  and  dived  fo* 
hem,  A  minute  after  he  was  crawling  up  the  bank  the  wettest, 
the  sickest,  the  nastiest,  the  most  muttonless  dog  that  ever  swam 
ashore.— Page  4673. 

Let  me  give  this  great  truth  of  Bastiat's  another  application. 
Nature  produces  all.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  much-abused  phmse, 
The  farmer  pays  all."  Whenever  the  farmer  goes  beyond  his  farm 
for  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  Bastiat,  the  free-trader,  shows 
that  he  must  then  share  his  riches.     Now  whom  shall  we  share  with, 

ie  mechanic  at  home  or  the  mechanic  abroad;  his  fellow-citizen  or 
fin  alien?    Which  Is  for  his  interest? 
Let  me  put  it  in  another  phrase.    Which  is  it  better  for  a  farmer  to 

>,  send  his  surplus  wheat  a  thousand  miles  to  the  seacoast,  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  water,  pay  the  freight,  sell  it  to  the 
mechanic  who  gets  less  wages,  or  sell  it  right  here  at  home  to  the 
mechanic  who  gets  more  wages?  The  answer  seems  obvious,.— 
Pnge  4670, 

For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  the  wealth 
there  is  in  both,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap  pr 
*H  dear.    That  concerns  Individuals  alone.    What  concerns  the  nation 

;  how  tp  utilize  all  the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle  and 

r  <in,  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  setting  in  motion 

he  ever-gratuitous  forces  of  nature. — Page  4668. 
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"ALL  SHIPPED  THERE  UNDER  THE  DINGLEY  TARIFF 

BILL" 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  E.  J.  HILL,  of  Connecticut,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  21,  1904. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  apologize  to  the  House  for  taking 
any  more  time,  but  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  asked  a  question 
which  I  should  like  to  answer.  It  is  as  follows:  "Do  you  think 
it  would  be  for  our  best  interest  to  have  the  Chamberlain  policy! 
carried  out?"  I  will  answer  that  by  telling  a  story.  Two  years! 
ago  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  Japanese  liner  in  the  harbor  of! 
Vladivostock,  Siberia.  In  the  hold  of  that  ship  was  700  tons  of 
American  agricultural  implements  that  had  come  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  America  for  the  use  of  the  peasants  of  Siberia.  They 
came  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

Right  over  across  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  was  an  English 
tramp  ship  loaded  with  American  steel  rails  from  Pennsylvania 
that  had  been  shipped  there  to  be  used  by  the  Siberian  Railroad, 
and  shipped  there  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

That  day  I  went  ashore  and  at  night  at  the  hotel  in  Vladivostock 
I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  who  told  me  that  he  represented 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  just 
finished  a  contract  by  which  he  had  put  into  operation  on  the  Si- 
berian Railroad  150  Baldwin  locomotives,  shipped  there  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill. 

The  next  day  I  rode  500  miles  up  to  the  Amur  River  over  Ameri- 
can steel  rails  shipped  there  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  The 
day  following  I  got  aboard  the  steamer  to  go  up  the  Amur  River 
1,500  miles.  It  was  a  steel  steamer  and  had  in  tow  two  steel 
barges,  both  made  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sent  there—12,000  miles,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world — and  shipped  there  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill.  e   J 

The  first  night  out  we  wrecked  one  of  these  barges  and  the  freight 
had  to  be  unloaded.  There  were  all  sorts  of  American  products 
in  that  cargo  of  freight.  Ten  thousand  miles  from  here,  gentle- 
men, in  the  little  Siberian  village  of  Gorbitza,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
log  houses,  in  a  little  store  not  over  8  by  10,  we  bought  packages 
of  candy  wrapped  up  in  paper  on  which  was  printed  the  picture 
of  William  McKinley  to  popularize  that  candy  among  the  peasants 
of  Siberia,  all  shipped  there  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  [Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

All  the  way  across  Asia  my  journey  on  the  cars  was  made  safe 
and  pleasant  by  the  Westinghouse  air  brake  made  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
and  shipped  over  there  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

The  finest  stores  in  all  Europe — in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  in  Paris, 
and  in  London — are  those  which  are  selling  American  shoes  shipped 
there  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  I  say  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  my  own  town  that  they  are  selling  them  at  prices  which 
are  higher  than  they  are  sold  at  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
all  shipped  there  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

I  went  to  London  and  I  called  on  a  friend,  an  English  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  a  transportation  company  in  this  coun- 
try for  thirteen  years.    I  said  to  him,  "How's  business?" 

"It  is  bad." 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Matter  enough." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Our  ports,"  he  replied,  "are  wide  open  to  you  and  yours  are 
closed  to  us.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  put  a  duty  on  everything 
that  comes  from  your  country  into  Great  Britain,  and  then  I  would 
have  something  to  give  to  you  in  return  for  like  concessions  on  vour 
part"  J 

Now,  that  is  the  Chamberlain  policy,  and  I  want  to  ask  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lind]  if,  when  he  goes  into  a  battle,  he  strips 
his  armor  off  and  hands  it  to  his  enemy?  Would  you  by  a  Demo- 
cratic policy  put  this  country  into  the  same  position  as  England 
is  when  England  is  trying  to  get  out  of  it  in  order  to  protect  her- 
self?    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
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HON.  WILLIAM  McKINLEY  OF  OHIO. 


"WISE  STATESMANSHIP  COMMANDS  US  TO  LET 
WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE." 


llxtracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  Wm.  McKINLEY  of  Ohio,  in  the 

House    of   Representatives,  printed   in   daily    Congressional 

Record  (50th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  4751). 


What  country  can  show  such  a  trade  as  ours,  such  commerce, 
such  immense  transportation  lines,  such  a  volume  of  exchanges,  and 
such  marvelous  production  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product.  Its  balance  sheet  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's 
history — richest  in  agriculture,  greatest  in  its  domestic  trade  and 
traffic,  and  leading  in  manufactures  any  nation  in  Europe.  Why 
abandon  a  policy  which  can  point  to  such  achievements  and  whose 
trophies  are  to  he  seen  on  every  hand?  The  internal  commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Austria- Hungary.  Why,  a  single  railroad  system  in  this  country 
(that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company)  carries  more  tonnage 
and  traffic  in  a  single  year  than  all  the  merchant  ships  of  Great 
Britain.  The  whole  of  Europe  has  not  built  as  many  miles  of  rail- 
road as  this  country  has  during  some  recent  years,  and  in  1880  the 
whole  known  world  did  not  lay  as  many  miles  of  track  as  were 
laid  across  this  country.  Great  Britain's  foreign  commerce  equals 
about  one-sixth  of  our  domestic  commerce.  Can  we  do  better  under 
any  other  fiscal  policy?  We  say  not.  Our  own  history  supports  the 
answers.     Wise  statesmanship  commands  us  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

PAGE  4749: 

Free  trade  in  the  United  States  is  founded  upon  a  community 
of  equalities  and  reciprocities.  It  is  like  the  unrestrained  freedom 
and  reciprocal  relations  and  obligations  of  a  family.  Here  we  are 
one  country,  one  language,  one  allegiance,  one  standard  of  citizen- 
ship, one  flag,  one  Constitution,  one  nation,  one  destiny.  It  is 
otherwise  with  foreign  nations,  each  a  separate  organism,  a  distinct 
and  independent  political  society  organized  for  its  own,  to  protect 
its  own,  and  work  out  its  own  destiny.  We  deny  to  those  foreign 
nations  free  trade  with  us  upon  equal  terms  with  our  own  producers. 
The  foreign  producer  has  no  right  or  claim  to  equality  with  our 
own.  He  is  not  amenable  to  our  laws.  There  are  resting  upon  him 
none  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  He  pays  no  taxes.  He 
performs  no  civil  duties:  is  subject  to  no  demands  for  military 
service.  He  is  exempt  from  State,  county  and  municipal  obligations. 
He  contributes  nothing  to  the  support,  the  progress,  and  glory  of  the 
nation.  Why  should  he  enjoy  unrestrained  equal  privileges  and 
profits  in  our  markets  with  our  producers,  our  labor,  and  our  tax- 
payers? Let  the  gentleman  who  follows  me  answer.  We  put  a 
burden  upon  his  productions,  we  discriminate  against  his  merchan- 
dise, because  he  is  alien  to  us  and  our  interests,  and  we  do  it  to 
protect  our  own,  defend  our  own.  preserve  our  own,  who  are  always 
»<ith  us  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  in  sympathy  and  purpose,  and, 
if  necessary,  in  sacrifice. 

PAGE  4752: 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  over  $233,000,000  in  value  of  foreign 
merchandise  was  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and 
■  ver  $450,000,000  additional  was  imported  which  paid  a  duty.  Is 
iltis  not  enough? 

Summing  up  these  figures,  0,580  men,  working  for  300  days,  would 
1  ave  been^ required  to  produce  the  $50,000,000  worth  of  iron  and 
'eel  which  we  imported  last  year.  Do  you  want  that  volume  in- 
•  ceased?  Two  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy- four  thousand  is 
*.e  aggregate  number  of  days'  work  that  were  taken  from  American 
vorkingmen,  every  day's  work  of  which  they  could  have  performed, 
>  ul  were  waiting  ready  to  perform. 

This  Government  is  made  for  Americans,  native-born  and  natural- 
;  "d:  and  every  pound,  every  bushel,  every  ton,  every  yard  of  foreign 
i-roduct  that  comes  into  this  country  to  compete  with  ours  deprives 
'  m eric an  labor  of  what  justly  belongs  to  it. 
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"THE  GLORY  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  PROTECTIONISM." 


Extract  from  article  entitled  "WHY  FIRST  VOTERS  SHOULD  BE  PRO- 
TECTIONISTS/' printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  January  12, 
1904. 


Long  after  the  output  of  manufactured  articles  in  this  country  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  up  to  the  time 
when  it  became  equal  in  volume  to  the  combined  production  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  writers  for  the  British  press  and  authors  of  books 
published  in  England  were  accustomed  to  speaking  of  the  United  States 
as  an  agricultural  nation.  And  when  they  used  the  term  they  were  still 
under  the  domination  of  Cobden's  idea  that  Americans  "were  created  by 
Providence  to  dig.  delve,  and  plow  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain.'' 

They  were  confirmed  in  this  remarkable  belief  by  the  vast  quantity 
of  American  farm  products  annually  dumped  on  their  shores.  They  saw 
so  many  of  the  products  of  our  soil  that  they  unthinkingly  concluded  that 
we  must  be  devoting  ourselves  wholly  to  agriculture.  They  had  been  taught 
by  their  master  that  it  would  be  fatal,  or  at  least  highly  injurious  to  our 
true  interests  as  cultivators,  to  divert  any  of  our  capital  from  the  soil,  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  have  several 
irons  in  the  fire  at  once  and  keep  them  all  at  a  white  heat. 

But  we  did.  We  made  good  the  protectionist  claim  that  man  succeeds 
best  when  be  depends  upon  his  own  efforts.  We  showed  that  inexperience 
and  unaptness  are  not  synonymous  terms,  and  we  have  conclusively  proved 
that  there  is  not  a  single  industry  prosecuted  in  England  which  we  may  not 
hope  to  carry  on  with  equal  or  greater  success  than  it  is  carried  on  in  that 
country. 

It  is  the  glory  and  triumph  of  protection  to  have  demonstrated  that 
the  whole  world  may  be  made  a  workshop,  and  that  mankind  need  not  be 
dependent  upon  a  little  corner  of  it.  The  greatest  achievement  of  protec- 
tionism is  the  fact  that  it  has  practically  taught  the  Western  World  that 
national  progress  receives  its  greatest  impulse  when  the  people  of  a  country 
resolve  to  do  for  themselves. 

During  the  years  in  which  protection  has  been  most  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  country  has  made  its  greatest  gains  in  productivity.  In  these  years 
have  been  built  up  the  enormous  industries  the  existence  of  which  refute 
the  vain  assumption  of  the  free  trader  that  protection  proves  a  hindrance 
to  advancement. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years,  while  the  free  traders  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  beon  proclaiming  that  manufacturing  could 
never  succeed  in  a  country  hampered  by  protective  duties,  there  has  been 
developed  an  industry  the  volume  of  whose  output  exceeds  that  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  combined. 

In  1870  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States 
was  $4,232,325,442 ;  in  1900  the  colossal  total  of  $13,039,279,566  was 
reached.  Nor  was  this  enormous  production  attained  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture.  The  free  trader  assured  us  that  any  artificial  stimulus  ap- 
plied to  the  development  of  manufactures  would  impede  the  profitable  use 
of  our  soil,  but  we  have  seen  concurrently  with  the  growth  of  our  factories 
such  an  enlargement  of  farming  operations  within  our  borders  as  was  never 
witnessed  before  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

Had  protection  resulted  in  paralyzing  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
as  free  trade  did  that  industry  in  Great  Britain,  the  American  advocates  of 
the  promotion  of  production  might  have  hesitated.  But  when  they  saw 
the  predictions  of  the  Cobdenites  falsified  by  the  event;  when  they  saw 
American  agriculture  expanding  year  after  year,  the  rate  of  increase  im- 
peded only  by  the  inability  of  the  world  to  consume  the  products  of  our 
farms  at  a  price  that  would  pay  to  raise  them,  protectionists  were  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  whatever  might  result  from  the  policy  of  diversifying 
resources,  it  could  not  possibly  be  injury  to  agriculture. 

That  conviction  can  not  be  disturbed  so  long  as  the  census  discloses 
a  continuous  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  property  and  products  as 
it  has  decade  after  decade  since  protection  has  been  the  nation's  policy.  In 
1870  the  farms  of  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $8,944,857,749,  in  1900 
at  $20,514,001,838;  in  the  same  years  the  annual  value  of  farm  products 
increased  from  $1,958,038,927  to  $3,764,177,706. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  details  of  the  American  farming  industry 
we  find  a  state  of  affairs  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  Cobdenites 
predicted  and  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  produced  by  the  free-trade  policy 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  latter  country  the  tiller  is  abandoning  the 
soil ;  in  the  United  States  the  number  of  farms  and  farmers  increases 
steadily  In  1870  there  were  2,659,985  farms  in  this  country;  in  1900 
the  number  was  5,735.372.  Thirty  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  had  six 
or  seven  millions  more  sheep  than  it  has  now  ;  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  40,853,000  to  62,039,091  during  the  same 
period. 

In  the  thirty  years  during  which  our  manufacturing  industry  has 
made  such  enormous  progress  as  to  astonish  the  world,  agriculture,  too,  has 
kept  pace.  We  have  increased  our  output  of  pig  iron  from  1,665,170  tops 
in  1870  to  over  17,000,000  tons  in  1902  ;  but  while  the  men  In  the  foundries 
and  factories  were  accomplishing  this  result  the  farmers  also  made  an 
equally  astonishing  record.  In  1870  they  had  25,484,100  cattle;  in  1902 
the  number  was  61,424,599,  In  1870  the  number  of  horses  was  8,248,800; 
in  1902,  despite  the  introduction  of  the  trolley,  the  bicycle,  and  the  auto- 
mobile, the  number  of  horses  had  Increased  to  16,531,224.  We  now  raise 
enough  swine  to  provide  the  world  with  bacon  and  hams,  the  number  in- 
creasing from  26,751,400  in  1870  to  56,981,142  in  1901.  Our  production 
of  wool  during  the  period  increased  from  162,000,000  pounds  to  316,341,032 
pounds ;  of  wheat,  from  235,884,700  bushels  to  670,063,008  bushels ;  of 
com,  from  1,094,255,000  bushels  to  2.523,648,312  bushels,  and  of  cotton, 
from  4,347,006  bales  to  10,680,600  bales. 

No  other  nation  can  make  such  a  showing  as  this.  Had  we  hearkened 
to  the  free  trader,  however,  it  would  not  have  been  made.  Our  agricultural 
development  has  been  stimulated  by  the  utilization  of  our  manifold  re- 
sources. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  OF  OHIO. 


WITH  THIS  KIND  OF  FREE  TRADE  I  AM  IN  HEARTY 
SYMPATHY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  SHERMAN,  of  Ohio,  printed 

in  daily  Congressional  Record  (50th  Congress, 

1st  Session,  page  £0X). 


During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  there  was  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  $083,418,981.  Of  these  there  was  admitted 
free  of  duty  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $933,093,659,  giving  absolute 
free  trade  in  domestic  productions  to  the  sixty  million  of  our  people 
with  each  other  and  with  all  the  world,  and  free  trade  in  over 
one-third  of  all  the  articles  of  foreign  production  consumed  in  this 
country.  These  articles  are  mainly  such  as  cannot  be  produced  here 
by  reason  of  climate;  they  do  not  come  into  competition  with 
domestic  industry;  and  a  tax  upon  them  would  be  simply  a  burden 
without  any  redeeming  benefit.  With  this  kind  of  free  trade  J  am 
in  hearty  sympathy,  and  would  extend  it  to  every  article  of  common 
use,  the  growth  vr  production  of  which  is  not  profitable  in  the  United 
Slates.  If  Senators  can  name  any  such  articles  not  already  on  the 
free  list,  they  will  have  my  hearty  assistance  to  place  them  upon 
the  free  list.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  policy  that  is  proposed  by 
the  President  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  They  seek  to  place 
taxes  upon  articles  now  free,  such  as  tea  and  cofee,  in  order  that 
a  greater  reduction  may  be  made  on  articles  that  do  come  into 
competition  with  home  industry. 
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Both  parties  admit  that  luxuries  should  be  taxed  higher  than 
necessities,  whether  by  tariff  or  internal  taxation,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  diamonds,  jewelry,  and  such  things  are  not  subject  to  so  high  a 
tariff  duty  as  woolen  or  iron  goods.  This  is  because  their  great 
value  and  small  bulk  make  smuggling  so  easy  that  a  great  duty  could 
not  be  enforced. 

Taking  from  the  other  schedules  of  imported  goods  a  great  variety 
of  expensive  fabrics,  including  expensive  clothing,  porcelain,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  and  adding  their  value  to  Schedule  E,  it 
will  appear  that  the  value  of  such  articles  is  not  less  than  $120,000,000 
md  the  duties  collected  on  them  not  less  than  $00,000,000,  or  nearly 
one-third  Qf  all  duties  collected.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of 
these  duties,  in  the  language   of  the   President,   "that   they  impose 

burden  upon  those  who  consume  domestic  products  as  well  as 
those  who  consume  imported  articles,  and  thus  create  a  tax  upon 
<ll  our  people."  On  the  contrary,  these  duties  have  imposed  the 
chief  burdens  of  taxation  upon  articles  of  voluntary  luxury,  and 
still  have  incited  our  own  artists  and  mechanics  to  compete  in  these 
branches  of  industry  with  the  most  skilled  artisans  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  this  way  we  have  made  the  most  remarkable  progress  in 
'Hese  expensive  productions,  and  have  brought  within  the  means  of 
£veat  masses  of  our  people  porcelain,  table  ware,  ornaments,  clothing, 
<k Torated  and  enameled  furniture,  and  a  multitude  of  other  articles 
°f  taste  and  luxury,  the  work  of  American  mechanics.  To  reduce 
the  duty  on  these  foreign  luxuries  is  but  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  those  who  willingly  bear  it  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
People. 
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hon.  william  Mckinley  of  ohio. 

"FLEECING  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  BY  REDUCING 
THE  IMPORT  DUTIES." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  McKINLEY,  of  Ohio,  in  tlu 

House   of  Representatives,   printed   in   daily    Congressional 

Record  {50th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  4756). 

There  is  a  trust  or  combination  made  up  of  all  the  plate-glass 
manufacturers  of  Europe.  I  have  here  a  circular  which  is  dated 
London,  25th  of  April,  1887,  and  which  reads: 

"Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Associated  Plate-Glass 
Manufacturers  have  revised  their  prices  for  plate-glass  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  that,  withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we  inclose 
you  herewith  our  tariff  of  prices,  the  discount  from  which  will  be  33 
per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  glazing-glass  used  for  silvering  pur- 
poses, the  discount  from  which  will  be  25  per  cent." 

This  trust  is  still  in  force.  Here  is  a  foreign  combination  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  plate-glass,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are 
engaged  in  making  the  monopoly  more  complete  and  controlling  by 
reducing  the  import  duties  now  paid  on  their  product  and  by  reliev- 
ing them  of  a  burden  they  now  have  to  bear,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  break  down  American  competition,  which  alone  has  reduced  the 
price  of  plate-glass,  and  prevents  the  most  extortionate  exactions  for 
the  foreign  product  upon  American  consumers. 

PAGE  4757: 

Here,  again,  is  an  importers'  trust  in  the  same  line  of  goods.  I 
read  from  the  New  York  Herald,  of  February  28,  an  account  of 
the  investigation  by  the  New  York  Legislature: 

"Mr.  James  H.  Heroy,  an  importer  of  plate  and  French  glass,  was 
next  called  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  glass  trust.  Colonel  Bliss 
asked  the  witness  to  identify  a  circular.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  circu- 
lar, and  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  if  not  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  as  follows: 
"'Henry  C.  Marrixner, 

" '  Plate  and  sheet  glass  importer,  No.  1%6  South  Fifth  avenue: 

" '  We  beg  leave  to  quote  you  70,  10,  and  5  per  cent,  discount  from 
the  price-list,  January  20,  1887,  for  French  window-glass.  In  case  you 
wish  to  make  any  large  purchases  we  can  make  you  extra  discounts. 

"  'For  orders  of  twenty  cases  or  2,000  feet  or  more  at  one  time,  10 
per  cent,  discount. 

"'For  import  orders  of  7,500  feet  or  more  of  cathedral  and  one 
hundred  cases  or  more  colored,  enameled,  and  ground  glass  we  will 
make  special  prices,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  order. 
"  '  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  'HEROY  &  MARRINNER.' 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  the  intention  of  that  trust.  Mr.  Heroy 
said  'it  was  simply'  to  make  prices  below  which  they  would  not  sell 
their  goods.  At  the  last  meeting  he  attended  he  thought  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  combination  to  reduce  prices,  and  added,  'We  have  not 
yet  decided  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  undersells  us.  We 
do  not  decide  these  things  in  a  hurry.'  As  a  result  of  the  combination 
prices  have  advanced." 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  trust  contract.  Not  con 
tent  with  making  this  combination  among  themselves,  they  sought  in 
every  way  possible  to  induce  our  American  producers  of  plate-glass 
to  join  them  and  assist  in  fleecing  the  American  public. 

There  is  a  foreign  trust  on  china  and  earthenware.  I  have  the 
e\idence  here  in  the  London  Pottery  Gazette  of  March  10, 1888,  from 
which  I  read: 

"If  any  manufacturers  are  not  true  to  the  rules  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation the  bond  they  will  have  signed  will  enable  their  fellow-manu- 
facturers to  sell  them  up  'rump  and  stump.'  Nothing  but  the  state  of 
dire  necessity  into  which  the  trade  has  fallen  would  tempt  men  to  put 
their  hands  to  such  a  bond.  The  scheme  has  just  been  successful  with 
the  china  manufacturers.    They  have  just  obtained  a  second  advance. 

"If  the  keen  buyers  who  always  want  to  beggar  the  trade  and 
reduce  prices,  say  to  a  manufacturer  who  will  not  sell  at  lower  than 
the  fixed  rate,  'Well,  if  I  am  forced  to  pay  the  association  price  I 
will  not  buy  from  you,'  such  manufacturer  can  reply,  'All  right;  if 
you  buy  from  another,  and  I  have  to  stand  for  orders,  I  shall  get 
my  pull  out  of  your  business,  for  our  rules  will  not  let  me  suffer 
through  refusing  to  reduce  at  your  request.'  So  you  see  one  manu- 
facturer cannot  be  played  off  against  the  others." 
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•WE  STAND  FOR  A  POLICY  WHICH  IS  AMERICAN  IN 
ITS  HIGHEST  AND  BEST  SENSE." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  E.  SAUERHERINO  of  Wisconsin, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  March  SI,  1897,  and  printed  in 
Appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  SO,  page  S9. 


Now,  just  a  few  words  concerning  the  tariff  on  wool.  No  one 
any  longer  questions  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  on  wool.  The  experi- 
ment of  free  wool,  as  given  us  in  the  Wilson  bill,  has  convinced 
everybody  who  has  given  the  subject  any  attention  that  wool  can 
not  be  grown  in  this  country  in  competition  with  foreign  countries. 
It  has  brought  destruction  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  flocks. 
It  has  not  brought  any  appreciable  benefits  to  anyone,  and  has 
brought  bankruptcy  to  many.  In  this  case,  again,  we  find  that  the 
price  of  wool  fell  exactly  the  amount  of  the  tariff  on  wool  in  the 
McKinley  law  when  that  law  was  repealed  and  wool  placed  on  the 
free  list.  But  that  was  not  all  our  farmers  lost  by  free  wool.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  law,  which  placed  wool  on  the  free  list, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  farming  lands  was  devoted  to 
raising  sheep  and  wool.  A  great  many  farmers  devoted  all  of  their 
lands  to  this  purpose.  But  when  wool  was  put  on  the  free  list, 
and  it  fell  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound,  our  wool-growing  farmers 
gradually  cut  down  their  flocks,  devoted  part  of  their  lands  to 
raising  grain  for  market,  and  gradually  shifted  from  wool  growers 
to  general  farmers.  This  change  could  not  help  but  work  great 
injury  to  those  already  engaged  in  that  kind  of  farming,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  will  receive  great  benefits  from  the  proposed 
tariff  on  wool,  which  will  again  establish  our  wool  industry  and 
take  a  large  part  of  our  present  farming  lands  out  of  active  com- 
petition in  the  production  of  grains,  corn,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc. 
A  tariff  on  wool  is  what  this  Administration  owes  to  the  American 
farmers,  and  we  hasten  to  do  what  justice  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  this  House  object 
to  this  measure  because  they  say  that  tariff  is  a  tax.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  ask  these  gentlemen,  how  in  the  world  do  you  propose  to 
run  this  Government  without  taxation?  Does  not  the  experience  of 
the  last  four  years  show  that  we  need  taxes,  and  need  them  badly? 
Was  not  this  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  called  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  devising  means  for  raising  money  wherewith  to  pay  our 
legitimate  expenses?  We  propose  to  levy  a  tax,  and  we  propose  to 
do  it  in  a  way  which  is  least  burdensome  to  our  people.  Every 
American  feels  proud  of*this  great  nation,  feels  proud  of  our  splendid 
and  successful  form  of  government,  proud  of  our  magnificent  system 
of  public  institutions,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.  We 
have  achieved  great  things  in  the  past,  and,  God  willing,  our  history 
in  the  future  shall  be  more  brilliant  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
But  we  all  understand  that  such  a  government  as  ours  can  not  be 
run  without  money.  Uncle  Sam's  expenses  for  twelve  months  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  almost  $500,000,000.  It  requires  nearly  one 
md  one-half  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  wheels  of  this  Govern- 
ment running  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Now,  who  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  this  daily  bill  of  Uncle  Sam's? 

We  stand  for  a  policy  which  is  American  in  its  highest  and  best 
sense;  a  policy  which  stands  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world;  which  stands  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  country;  which  stands  for 
■he  founding  of  cities,  for  the  building  of  railroads,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  telegraph  lines,  for  the  digging  of  canals,  for  the  growth 
>f  internal  commerce,  for  the  employment  of  our  own  people  in 
"iir  own  country.     It  stands   for   the   production   within   our   own 
orders  of  all  the  necessaries  and  all  the  possible  luxuries  which 
nr  people  require.     It  stands  for  the  American  farm,  the  Ameri- 
m  factory,  the  American  mine,  the  American  laborer,  at  American 
ages.     This  policy,  during  the  years  it  was  in  control,  advanced 
fie  United  States  to  the  head  of  nations  in  accumulated  wealth, 
t  the  miles  of  its  railways,  for  the  transportation  of  the  property 
<  'f  the  people,  in  the  output  of  its  factories,  and  the  product  of  its 
?  *ines. 
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<<ANTmnra  the  humah  hand  touches  ceases  to 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  D.  OWEN  of  Indiana,  page 
5551  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


There  stands  a  50-foot  tree  in  the  pineries.  It  is  raw  material 
What  will  you  take  for  it?  Ten  dollars  is  a  big  price.  I  cut  the  tree 
down  and  haul  it  5  miles  to  a  mill.  When  I  lay  it  at  the  mill  door 
it  is  worth  93$.  What  makes  it  worth  $£$?  Plainly  the  labor  I  put 
into  it.  But  a  saw4og  is  raw  material.  No,  it  is  not;  anything  the 
humau  hand  touches  ceases  to  be  raw  material,  and  has  started  into 
the  process  of  manufacture.  To  cut  down  that  tree  and  haul  the  logs 
to  the  mill  is  as  necessary  ft  part  of  manufacturing  as  planing  the 
weather-boarding  or  framing  the  door  of  the  house.  The  very  first 
step  of  Jabor  in  the  process  of  production,  cutting  down  this  tree  and 
delivering  the  logs  at  the  mill,  has  added  150  per  cent,  to  the  value. 
Ultimately  from  this  raw  tree  we  have  4  bureaus  worth  j|15  each;  4 
bedsteads  at  $10  each;  and  20  kitchen  tables  at  $5  each 5  Q5  desks  for 
school-children  worth  $4  each,  Here  labor's  work  has  fashioned  $300 
worth  of  value  out  of  $10  worth  of  raw  material.  The  cabinet- 
makers and  wood-workers  arc  no  distant  manufacturers},  they  are 
located  in  our  little  towns  all  over  the  country. 

"VEBY  LIT-T&X  CAN  BE  CALLED  BAW  MATERIAL." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  M.  TELLER  of  Colorado, 
page  %%06  of  dally  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st 
Session^ 


A  distinguished  Englishman  when  comparing  American  laborers 
with  English,  saidi  "Where  the  American  laborer  gets  72  per  cent, 
capital  gets  £3  per  cent.,  and  Government  gets  5  per  cent.,  our 
laborer  gets  41  per  cent.,  capital  gets  36  per  cent.,  and  Government 
gets  the  balance."  That  is  the  English  testimony.  We  get  the  bulk 
of  what  is  paid  out  to  manufacturers.  All  manufactures  are  made 
up  principally  of  labor.  In  some  cases  it  is  nearly  all  labor,  90  or  93 
per  cent,  and  on  an  average  80  per  cent,  of  everything  manufactured 
is  labor,  if  you  follow  into  computation  the  labor  put  upon  what  is 
called  raw  material, 
Mr.  EDMUNDS  (in  his  seat).  There  is  no  raw  material, 
Mr,  TEkLJSR.  A  Senator  suggests  in  my  hearing  that  there  is 
not  any  raw  material,  There  is  very  little  that  can  be  called  raw 
material.  It  is  said,  I  believe,  by  those  who  are  now  advocating  this 
message  that  wool  is  raw  material.  The  farmer  in  Ohio  does  not  be- 
lieve thai  it  if  raw  material.  It  has  cost  him  care,  it  has  cost  him 
money,  it  has  cost  him  attention  to  get  it  from  the  sheep's  back. 
It  Is  to  him  sometJiing  more  than  raw  material.  80  you  may  say  of 
everything  else, 
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'TARIFFS  MEAN  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  SECURITY  FOR 
CAPITAL  AND  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  INDUCEMENT." 


Extract   from   LdNDON   DAILY   TELEGRAPH  printed   in   daily   Congres- 
sional Record,  January  5,  1901f. 


The  key  of  C0mp*etitive  power  in  the  mode*fn  age  is  the  ^netnirage- 
ment  of  eapital.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  tariffs  in  countries  like  America, 
Germany,  and  France  mean  the  maximum  of  security  for  capital  and  the 
maximum  df  indtic^ctterit.  Free*  imptrrts  making  one*  country  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  surplus  Of  ill  the  rest  Ifid  e&po*9iti&  the  faome  M&hti- 
facturer  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  rivals,  who  are  all  protected  by  their 
tariffs  from  his  counter  operations — free  imports  under  these  circumstances 
must  necessarily  mean  the  minimum  of  security  for  capital  and  the  mini- 
mum of  inducement.  That  is  bti¥  tedt  industrial  tHdttidy.  fhdt  U  our 
real  national  peril. 

A  correspondent  requests  us  to  el  inch  the  case  by  showing  In  detail 
in  what  trades  our  progress  has  been  paralyzed  and  in  which  articles  the 
imports'  of  foreign  manufactures  have  increased.  We  therefore  give  the 
following  domparistiti.    Look  on  this  picture,    ft  shdWs : 

British  manufactured  exports  in  ten  leading  lines 

[AmoUnts  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 


Iron  and  steel 

Steam  engines  and  machinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Cotton  manufactures 

Linens 

Woolens 

Apparel .-..«.,..- 

Haberdashery.. — 

Earthenware 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 

Total 


1800. 


158.8* 


1902. 


81.5 

29.0 

164 

18.7 

2.7 

2.1 

62.<0 

65.0 

5.7 

5.4 

20.4 

15.2 

5.6 

6.2 

2.1 

1.7 

2.5 

2.0 

8.9 

9.5 

155.8 


And  look  at  the  opposite  picture: 

Manufactured  imports  into  the   United  Kingdom 
in  leading  lines. 

[Amounts  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 


( "otton  manufactures 

<  tlass  manufactures 

I  ion  and  steel  manufactures 

I  -eather  goods 

Silks 

Woolens 

Paper  and  pasteboard  mamttaatttres . 

Watches  and  clocks 

Zi- 


/-inc. 
Miscellaneous. 

Total 


1900. 


61.3 


2.3 

4.7 

10 

3.2 

8.1 

8.3 

8.4 

11.1 

11.8 

14.2 

11.1 

11.4 

1.9 

4.4 

1.2 

1.9 

.4 

.5 

19.6 

28.0 

87.7 


These,  we  repeat,   are  astounding  figures.      What  would  Cobden  have 

'  nought  if  he  cmld  havd  foreseen  the  tifne  when  we  shduM  be  buyers  of 

'ottons  as  well  as  buyers  of  corn— buyers  of  metals  as  well  as  buyers  of 

icat;      and  when  our   imports  of  textiles  and   iron   would   show   in   one 

-cade"  tf  greater  Absolute  fncre&s6',  «n  tentdrisety  l&fgeY  jftfatfttf  increase5, 

•'•an  out  exports  &t  thes#  c©lnnlo<iities'? 

Ner  is  there1  any  mystery  about  the1  process  by*  wttleb  ot*r  trade,  apart* 
om  the  colonies,  is  driven  in  at  the  circumference  and  attacked  at  the 
>se.  The  American  has  his  home  market  of  nearly  80,000,000  souls  and 
■irg  of  0,600,600. 

THe*  German  has  his  iom#  itiaffclt  of  fte&riy  90,090/000  Sbulfif  rind  oui*s 
' f  40,-000,000.    The  British  manufacturer  has  to*  share  hie  bnljf  ff€e  market 
ith  all  his  rivals.    It  is  not  possible  for  insular  capital  to  compete  under 
.ese  conditions,  or  for  insular  enterprise  to  survive.     *     *     * 

It  is  ds  Certain  that  capital  is'  discoursed,  enterprise  teffested,  dnd 
<  nploymem  feSUicted  *nder  free  import*  Hi  ihi4  teuntty  as  tmt  all  mree* 
'  've  been  stimulated  during  the  last  decade  in  thb  great  competitive  tiers 
ton*  under  tariffs. 
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"W:&AT  IS  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFEP,J 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.   WILLIAM  McKINLEY  of  Ohio, 
page  4748  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Ses~ 


What  is  a  protective  tariff?  It  is  a  tariff  upon  foreign  imports  so 
adjusted  as  to  secure  the  necessary  revenue,  and  judiciously  imposed 
upon  those  foreign  products  the  like  of  which  are  produced  at  home 
or  the  like  of  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  at  home.  It  im- 
poses the  duty  upon  the  competing  foreign  product;  it  makes  it  bear 
the  burden  or  duty,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  luxuries  only  excepted, 
permits  the  non-competing  foreign  product  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 
Articles  of  common  use,  comfort,  and  necessity  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce here  it  sends  to  the  people  untaxed  and  free  from  custom-house 
exactions.  Tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  drugs  are  such  articles,  and  under 
our  system  are  upon  the  free  list.  It  says  to  our  foreign  competitor, 
if  you  want  to  bring  your  merchandise  here,  your  farm  products 
here,  your  coal  and  iron  ore,  your  wool,  your  salt,  your  pottery,  your 
glass,  your  cottons  and  woolens,  and  sell  alongside  of  our  producers 
in  our  markets,  we  will  make  your  product  bear  a  duty;  in  effect, 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.  Our  kind  of  a  tariff  makes  the 
competing  foreign  article  carry  the  ourden,  draw  the  load,  supply  the 
revenue;  and  in  performing  this  essential  office  it  encourages  at  the 
same  time  our  own  industries  and  protects  our  own  people  in  their 
chosen  employment. 

"PROTECTION  SAVES  US  OUR  OWN  MARKET." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion,  O.  II.  PL  ATT  of  Connecticut,  page 
1016  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Protection  does  another  thing — it  saves  us  our  own  market. 
It  makes  a  demand  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  that  is,  after  all, 
the  real  thing  which  results  in  high  wages.  Strike  down  the  protec- 
tive duty,  open  our  ports  to  foreign  manufactures  upon  the  ground 
that  we  should  buy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest,  and  by  so  much 
you  have  destroyed  the  home  market  and  lessened  the  demand  for 
labor,  and  made  it  impossible  for  high  wages  to  prevail  in  this 
country. 

"TO  UTILIZE  ALL  THE  WORK  THERE  IS  IN  MEN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED  of  Maine,  page 
4669  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  the  wealth 
there  is  in  both,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap  or  sell 
dear.  That  concerns  individuals  alone.  What  concerns  the  nation 
is  how  to  utilize  all  the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle  and 
brain,  of  body  and  of  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  ever-gratuitous  forces  of  nature. 

How  shall  you  get  out  of  the  people  of  a  nation  their  full  powers? 
Right  here  is  precisely  the  dividing  line.  The  let-alone  school  say 
leave  individual  man  to  his  own  devices.  The  protectionist  school  say 
let  us  stimulate  combined  and  aggregated  man  to  united  endeavor. 

Association  is  the  instinct  of  humanity  which  grows  with  its 
growth.  First  the  family,  then  the  tribe,  and  then  the  nation.  The 
race  will  come  by  and  by.  Faithfulness  to  each  in  their  order  is  the 
true  route  to  the  next. 
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'THIRTY-tflNE-ffORTlEtfHS  OF  MANKIND  %TS&Vf)lArffi 
EREE  TRADE  TO-DAY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  L.  E.  McCOMAS  of  Maryland,  page 
8888  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


It  was  to  convert  the  world,  and  after  forty  years  no  nation  has 
adopted  it. 

Enterprise  was  to  be  paralyzed  and  invention  stifled  where  free 
trade  did  not  prevail.  It  was  to  confer  great  benefits  on  its  votaries, 
and  impose  evils  on  those  who  rejected  it. 

Free  trade  to-day  comes  with  the  broken  promises,  the  disappointed 
hopes  of  its  early  supporters  and  founders. 

Protective  France  and  Belgium  rival  England,  while  Germany  is 
surpassing  her,  and  after  five  years  of  protection  Bismarck  says, 
"Germany  fears  nobody  but  God,"  while  the  United  States  has  far 
outstripped  England  in  enterprise  and  inventive  industry.  Thirty- 
nine-fortieths  of  mankind  repudiate  free  trade  to-day. 

Prophecy  has  been  falsified  by  history.  One  year  ago,  outside  of 
England,  of  all  the  wise  and  thoughtful  men  in  Europe  and  America, 
no  ruler  or  minister  dared  to  propose  free  trade.  After  forty  years 
of  trial  all  statesmen  outside  of  England  have  united  in  rejecting  it 
as  one  of  the  "puerile  doctrines  and  illusions  of  mankind."  The 
modern  statesmen  we  find  all  protectionists:  Thiers,  Gambetta, 
Clemenceaux,  Grant,  Garfield,  Bismarck,  Sherman,  and  Blaine. 

Whenever  there  is  universal  suffrage  the  producers  the  world  over 
have  repudiated  free  trade.  When  free  trade  won  in  England  the 
v)orking  people  were  excluded  from  the  suffrage. 

"A  FREE-TRADE  WITNESS." 


Extract  from  the  remarks  of  Hon.  O.  II.  PL  ATT  of  Connecticut, 
page  1014  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st 
Session. 


I  like  a  free-trade  witness  once  in  a  while.  Here  is  Consul  Schoen- 
hof,  consul  at  Tuns  tall,  who  was  sent  abroad  with  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  see  if  he  could  not  undo  what  some  of  our  consuls  had  been 
doing  to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  country  as  to  the  cheapness  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  here  as  compared  to  their  cheapness  abroad, 
and  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  to  the  wages 
paid  abroad.  This  is  one  of  his  recent  reports.  I  quote  it  from  a 
newspaper  article,  but  I  have  verified  it  so  that  I  know  the  quotation 
is  correct.    Writing  from  Tunstall,  he  says: 

"I  find  cotton  goods  fully  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  here. 
Shirtings  and  sheetings,  if  anything,  are  superior  in  quality  for  the 
same  price.  Articles  of  underwear  for  women  are  superior  in  work- 
manship and  cheaper  in  price  in  the  United  States.  Nor  are  men's 
shirts,  when  chiefly  of  cotton,  any  cheaper  here.  Of  boots  and  shoes, 
factory  made,  the  same  may  be  said.  Articles  made  to  order  are 
cheaper  in  England,  owing  to  lower  prices  of  hand  labor,  but  the 
difference  in  prices  of  ready-made  things  is  not  so  marked.  In  work- 
manship and  finish  I  find  the  corresponding  articles  of  wholesale 
manufacture  superior  in  the  United  States.  This  is  true  of  clothing, 
as  well  as  collars,  cuffs,  and  like  articles." 

There  is  a  standing  challenge  in  the  office  of  a  protection  news- 
paper in  the  city  of  New  York  (with  the  samples  ready  to  be  shown 
to  any  free  trader)  to  show  that  clothing  in  this  country  is  not  as 
cheap  as  it  is  in  England.  The  truth  is  that  everybody,  except  the 
dude  and  millionaire,  can  be  clothed  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in 
England,  and  in  woolen  clothing,  too ;  and  I  apprehend  that  we  are 
not  very  anxious  to  reduce  the  tariff  duties  for  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting the  dude  and  the  millionaire. 
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"OUR  POLICY  IS  TO  KEEP  OUR  HOME  MARKET. 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOSEPH  Ft.  WALKER  vf  Massa- 
chusetts, in  House  of  Representatives,  March  31,  1897,  and 
printed  in  Appendix  io  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  30 
pagi  QUi 

©im  FO&IGY  IS  TO  KEE3?  Oim  HOME  MABSC1T. 

A  comparison  Of  the  Results  of  the  Gafmaii-Wilsoh  tariff,  which 
was  not  half  as  disastrous  as  Would  have*  been  the  Wilson  tariff  pure 
and  simple,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  takeh  from  the  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  1896,  which  proves  to  any  candid  man  that  the 
policy  of  this  country  is  io  conserve,  protect,  and  keep  to  ourselves 
obf  home  Market,  Which  a  f  fee-trade  tdUff  turns  over  to  foreigners, 
W  IM  detriment  of  m?  bidn  pe&pte. 

EFFECT    OF    THE    WILSON-GORMAN    TAEIFF    ON    THE 

FARMER. 

And  the  farmer  is  equally  interested  With  the  mechanic  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  home  market;  The  value  of  the  home  market  to  the 
farmer  is  nowhere  shown  any  more  conclusively  and  the  Democratic 
free-trade  Assertions  more  conclusively  prOven  untrue  than  by  the 
Uiiited  States  Treasury  Statistical  Abstract.  The  consumption  of 
OUr  farm  products  by  our  people  reached  its  maximum  in  1§92<  Pass- 
ing over  1893,  the  year  of  the  panic,  and  taking  1894,  it  show!  that 
more  than  61  per  cent,  more  pounds  of  our  raw  cotton  were  con- 
sumed by  t*ur  own  people  In  1892  Undei*  the  Republican  tariff  than  in 
the  year  l&H  under  the  threat  of  a  Democratic  ffee4rade  tariff; 
that  more  than  73  per  cent  more  wheat  was  consumed  by  out  people 
in  1892  than  in  1894;  that  more  than  33  per  cent  more  corn  was 
consumed  by  our  own  people  in  1892  than  in  1894;  that  more  than 
32  per  cent  more  pounds  of  wool  were  consumed  in  1892  than  in 
1894. 

On  top  of  this  curtailment  of  our  market  in  reducing  the  power 
of  our  people  to  buy  and  consume  the  products  of  the  farm  because 
bf  the  threat  of  free  trade  ih  thte  process  of  enacting  the  Gorrnan- 
WilsrM  free-trade  tariff  ih  1894,  bur  total  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land  were  t'%  per  cent 
more  under  the  Republican  protective  tariff  in  1892  than  under  the 
BembcMic  free-trade  tariff  of  1894.  Not  Only  this*  but  duf  total 
imports  were  also  SS^fc  per  cent  more  in  1892  than  ili  1894. 

Thus  does  the  mere  threat  of  and  the  process  of  enactment,  much 
rndrfc  the  actual  operation,  of  a  free-trade  Democratic  tariff  destroy 
our  own  market  by  Closing  factories  and  milking  people  idle  86  they 
can  not  earn  wages  to  buy  either  home  products  or  impOrtM  pro- 
ducts. 

The  statistics  of  this  country  prove  to  any  man  who  is  not  abso- 
lutely blihclecl  by  free-trade  theories  that  to  increase  our  foreign 
trade  we  must  have  a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  make  OUr  people 
prosperous  in  an  opportunity  to  earn  tli£  money  to  buy  Imported 
goods  as  well  as  domestic  goods.  Great  us  was  the  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  agricultural  products,  the  consumption  of  Btamu- 
f  Pictured  products  fell  off  very  much  more  Under  the  threat  of  the 
'Democratic!  tariff  Of  1694  than  the  failing  of  in  the  Consumption  of 
the  products  of  the  farmer  from  1SD2.  MaiicM*  are  in  %he  1%M  vol- 
ume of  wages  paid,  and  not  in  the  numbers  of  pdoph.  The  itss  of 
employment  of  the  artisan  and  laborer  hurls  the  farmers  first  and 
most  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  MABKET, 

In  normal  protective-tariff  conditions,  s^uCh  as  1M2,  it  is  stated  by 
Miilhttll  that  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  manufacture! 
products  in  the  United  States  is  one-third  of  that  of  the  world.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  world  are  given  as  from  1,405,000,000  to  1,500,000 .- 
WO',  our  country  as  7O,#O0,0uU  This  fact  stioWs  that  the  market 
of  the  7%00O»O00  of  people  in  this  country  in  the  high  Wftgis  Mfi  In- 
comes they  average  to  receive  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  people  ©f  the 
rest  of  tine  world,  or  700,000,000  of  average  people.  Of  wheau 
cortY,  cotton,  and  wool  we  consumed  47  per  cent  more  in  1*80$  than 
5ii  1§§4.  fn  189£  our  market  equaled  70O,0Ou\00d  under  the  'fteptrol- 
cwn  protective  tariff.  The  Democratic  free-tracfe  tariff  pHrtftecdly 
reduced  our  market  in  1894  to  the  equivalent  of  371*000,000  of  the 
average  people  of  the  world. 
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THE   PROTECTIONIST   POLICY   OF   KEEPING   OUT 
OF  DEBT  IS  A  SOUND  ONE." 


Extracts  from  article  entitled  "Why  First  Voters  should  be  Protectionists" 
printed  in  daily   Congressional  Record,  January  12,  1904. 


ttHE  BALAtf CE  0*  tfRADE. 

If  anyone  should  tell  you  that  the  right  way  to  save  and  get  rich  is 
to  run  into  debt  and  to  consume  more  than  you  produce  you  would  doubt- 
less think  him  crazy.  You  would  be  justified  in  holding  such  an  opinion, 
for  It  is  impossible  to  prosper  except  by  thrift  and  the  expenditure  of  energy. 
Nevertheless  you  will  be  seriously  told  by  free  traders  that  nations 
may  prosper  by  practices  which  bring  disaster  to  individuals.  And  if  you 
are  incredulous  you  will  be  reminded  that  Great  Britain  annually  imports 
$850,000,000  more  Of  commodities   than  she  exports. 

It  will  be  found  on  investigation,  however,  that  whenever  peoples  who 
have  not  already  established  the  right  to  draw  from  foreigners  more  than 
they  give  in  return  buy  more  than  they  sell  they  run  into  debt.  This  pro- 
cess may  be  continued  for  a  time,  but  the  utimate  result  must  be  greater 
exports  than  imports,  for  there  is  always  a  day  of  reckoning  for  the  debtor. 
It  is  only  by  investing  in  foreign  countries  that  the  people  of  a  nation 
can  for  any  considerable  period  import  more  than  they  export.  It  was 
through  the  exercise  of  skill  and  the  practice  of  thrift  that  the  British  but 
themselves  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  draw  upon  foreigners,  aM  not  by 
importing  more  than  they  export. 

The  present  ability  of  the  British  to  import  on  so  large  a  scale  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  excess  exports  in  former  days.  During  a  considerable 
period  Great  Britain  drew  upon  her  natural  resources,  coal  and  Iron,  to 
establish  herself  in  the  position  of  a  creditor  nation.  She  temporarily 
profited  by  parting  with  these  resources  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  other 
lands  whose  resources  her  capital  is  now  helping  to  exploit. 

Thus  we  find  the  London  Statist*  in  an  article  recently  published,  dis- 
cussing as  follows: 

"Thirty  years  ago  or  so  a  very  large  part  of  the  Government  debt  of  the 
UnitM  States  was  held  in  Europe.  Now  the  amount  of  the  debt  so  held  if 
hardly  worth  talking  of.  Ten  years  ago  the  amount  of  industrial  securities 
held  in  "Europe  was  enormous.  Ten  years  hence  the  amount  that  will  still 
be  held  by  Europe  will  in  all  probability  be  quite  trifling.  The  United 
States  in  another  ten  years  will  be  a  great  ship-owning  country,  will  own  its 
own  securities,  and  send  its  goods  on  board  its  own  ships,  and  we  cftall  not 
only  have  to  pay  freight,  but  insurance  and  commission  likewise.  When 
our  imports  from  the  united  States  exceed  our  exports  to  the  United  States 
by  £100,000.000  or  more,  what  will  become  of  our  money  market,  and  how 
shall  we  make  the  payments  which  somehow  or  other  will  bare  to  fee  Made?" 
No  Cobdenite  has  attempted  to  answer  the  question  propounded  by  the 
London  Statist.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  free  trader  to  do  so  would 
expose  the  Utter  folly  of  the  assumption  that  excess  of  imports  indicate  a 
healthy  industrial  condition.  The  free-trader's  response,  if  fee  tried  to 
make  his  theory  fit  with  the  condition  which  the  Statist  says  confronts 
England,  would  be :  "GO  on  Increasing  your  imports." 

But  the  London  Times  told  why  this  can  not  be  done.    It  recently  safd: 
"The  workingman's  occupation  is  going,  and  occupation  Is  income.     Capi- 
tal is  also  going.     It  has  been  lost  altogether  to  a  large  amount  by  the  fall- 
ing ott  in  our  industries,  and  it  is  further  scared  into  seeking  abroad  the  in- 
vestments which  business  ceases  to  offer  at  home." 

If  the  workingman's  occupation  is  going ;  if  capital  is  going  and  is  be- 
ing lost  by  the  falling  off  in  British  industries,  how  can  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  hope  to  increase  their  imports?  The  Times  has  evidently  lost  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  Gobdenite  panacea,  for  it  adds : 

"That  is  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  for  all  of  us,  and  most  of  all  for 
the  workingman.  We  can  not  meet  it  by  cheapening  food,  we  can  not  even 
prevent  food  from  becoming  dearer,  and  the  country  is  asked  to  consider 
"whether  there  are  no  means  of  getting  more  money  to  buy  food  with.** 

The  young  voter  who  has  any  doubts  about  the  soundness  of  the  feal- 
ance-of-trade  theory  as  interpreted  by  protectionists  is  asked  to  note  that 
the  LottdOn  Statist  and  the  London  Times,  both  hitherto  regarded  as  ex- 
ponents Of  the  free-trade  idea,  unconsciously  use  the  terms  which  wotild 
make  them  obnoxious  to  the  charge  that  "gold  and  Silver  are  the  traly  real 
wealth."  The  Statist  wishes  to  know  what  will  happen  to  the  British 
"money"  market  when  Americans  cease  to  be  indebted  to  Britons  and  the 
latter  are  compelled  to  continue  importing  more  from  the  United  States 
than  they  export,  and  the  Times  says  the  country  will  be  asked  to  consider 
"whether  there  are  no  means  of  getting  money  to  buy  food  with*" 

Thes#  queries  disclose  the  true  state  of  affairs.  They  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Cobdenite  assumption  that  free  trade  is  to  be  credited 
with  British  ability  to  annually  import  several  hundred  million  dollars 
more  than  she  exports  is  erroneous,  and  they  expose  the  fact  that  tfee  teal 
reason  why  Great  Britain  can  now  do  so  is  because  she  is  receiving  returns 
from  investments  made  In  other  countries  by  her  people  in  former  years. 

When  the  returns  from  these  diminish  or  entirely  iseme,  British  Im- 
ports must  inevitably  decline.  That  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and  all  the 
theories  in  the  world  will  fail  to  prevent  that  result.  Some  nations  may 
»row  rich  by  trading  when  other  nations  consent  to  be  exploited  for  their 
ake,  but  when  a  determination  manifests  itself  in  every  country  tot  tke 
•  eople  to  make  the  best  of  their  resources,  then  trade  becomes  what  it 
hould  be — an  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  production — and  not  a  parasitic 
vrowth  which  threatens  to  smother  the  producer,  as  It  is  tinder  conditions 
n  which  the  middleman  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  one  who  demotes 
imself  to  producing  things.  • 

The  development  of  a  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
n  other  protectionist  countries  is  rapidly  clearing  tip  the  obscurities  in 
hich  the  question  of  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  shrouded.  That  is 
roved  by  the  admissions  of  the  Times  and  the  Statist.  Very  soon  e¥ern 
ie  free  trader  may  be  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  production  is  the  jirime 
iing  and  that  the  nation  which  fails  to  do  its  share  In  the  work  of  "pro- 
iucihg  things  must  go  backward. 

Then  the  absurdity  of  the  Cobdenite  contention  mm  &  country  can  grow 
ich  by  letting  other  countries  produce  for  it  will  be  fully  eamosea,  and  even 
irneticm  Iree  traders  will  be  forced  to  admit  thai  the  protectionUf  policy 
">t  keeping  mt  of  deU  4a  a  9oam  ©»*. 
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"ALL  CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF  SHOULD  KEEP  II 
MIND  AT  ALL  TIMES  REPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  P.  HEPBURN  of  Iowa,  in  daily  Con 
gressional  Record,  April  tS,  190 Jh 


In  the  county  conventions  of  the  State  of  Iowa  "the  Iowa  idea"  is  put 
to  rest  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  The  Republicans  have  assertej 
themselves,  and  have  asserted  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  party  and  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  lamented  McKinley, 

Oh,  "the  lamented  McKinley  !"  How  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
phrased  with  tenderness  that  sentence — he  upon  whose  devoted  head  all  th« 
vials  of  their  wrath,  vituperation,  vilification,  foul  abuse,  and  fouler  slandei 
had  been  hurled  until  the  very  hour  of  his  lamented  death.  If  there  is  anj 
one  thing  that  in  my  mind  calls  for  the  indignant  rebuke  of  Republicans, 
it  is  the  insolent  claim  that  McKinley  and  Lincoln,  the  men  most  abused, 
the  men  most  vilified,  the  men  most  slandered,  were  in  complete  harmoni 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  take  them  into  th 
galaxy  of  their  sainthood.  Bah!  It  is  contemptible  on  the  part  of  men 
who  have  pursued  this  persistent  course,  the  course  of  malevolence,  to 
whine  and  snivel  at  the  tomb  of  those  who  for  a  lifetime  they  have  vitu- 
perated.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  party  of  Iowa  stands  by  the  platform., 
Ah,  they  stand  by  the  sentiments  of  the  last  speech  that  was  ever 
uttered  by  the  last  of  its  martyrs.  And  they  rebuke  the  efforts  of  Democ- 
racy, by  forgery,  by  partial  readings,  by  the  omission  of  qualifying  and  con- 
trolling sentences,  to  torture  that  speech  into  a  pretense  of  support  for 
their  theories. 

Mr.  McKinley  never  uttered  a  word — never  a  word  in  that  speech  o 
any  other — varying  from  his  constant  insistence  that  all  changes  in  the  tari, 
or  enactments  in  the  tariff  should  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  Republican  prin- 
ciples and  should  be  written  with  complete  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dustries and  the  labor  of  the  country.  [Applause.]  You  can  here  and  there 
pick  out  a  sentence,  cut  it  in  two,  perhaps  leaving  off  a  qualifying  or  con- 
trolling clause,  and  in  that  way  may  be  able,  by  the  forger's  tricks,  to 
cure  some  countenance  in  his  declarations  for  your  theories. 

But  what  of  harmony  in  the  Democratic  party?  What  are  you  doing? 
What  dare  you  say  except  the  simplest,  simpering  platitudes?  Here  we 
have  an  Illustration :  A  great  convention,  the  greatest  of  the  Democracy 
in  the  records  of  this  year,  has  been  held,  great  because  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  launch  a  Presidential  candidate.  What  Is  there  In  that 
declaration  of  so-called  "principles"  that  might  not  have  been  written  on 
any  day  that  any  so-called  "Democratic  convention"  ever  assembled  in  the 
United  States? 

Think  of  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  to-day!  Here  came 
young  gentleman  out  of  the  West,  from  California.  He  regarded  himself, 
and  many  of  his  people  regarded  him,  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  He  moved  over  the  troubled  Democratic  waters.  He 
3gave  quiet  and  peace  here  and  there,  and  he  gathered  about  himself  a  vast 
following.  And  it  at  once  became  apparent  that  unless  something  should 
be  done,  and  that  quickly,  this  young  man,  Hearst,  who  was  not  In  favor 
her»  with  the  Democratic  leader  of  this  body — he  was  not  in  favor,  per- 
haps, with  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Democrats  of  this  House;  he  was 
not  In  favor  with  many  of  the  Senators — that  this  man  would  be  nominated 
If  something  were  not  done. 

And  so  the  men  who  said,  "None  but  Cleveland,"  the  men  who  said 
"None  but  Gorman,"  the  men  who  said  "None  but  Olney,"  all  rushed  to- 
gether in  conference,  and  scratching  their  ranks  as  with  a  fine-tooth  comb, 
they  finally  discovered  a  man  who,  perhaps,  had  never  uttered  a  political 
sentiment,  who  had,  perhaps,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  understood  to  have  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
who  had  the  friendship  of  the  one  and  on  the  other  side  the  advantage  of 
regularity.  At  once  they  said,  "This  is  our  man."  Ah!  If  the  Sphinx 
had  been  here,  if  he  could  have  changed  his  habitat  from  Cairo  to  NeW 
York,  he  would  have  been  of  all  gentlemen  the  most  acceptable.  [Laughter 
and  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

He  not  only  never  has  said  any  fool  things,  but  he  could  give  guar 
anties  for  the  future  [laughter]  ;  but  they  could  not  get  him,  so  in  N« ■* 
York  they  accepted  their  next  best  but  not  inferior  man,  and  they  are  now 
engaged  in  putting  him  forward.  Why?  Ah,  when  the  masses  of  the  Re- 
publican party  will  name  by  acclamation  Theodore  Roosevelt  [prolongs 
applause  on  the  Republican  side],  it  will  be  because  they  know  him.  It  will 
be  because  they  know  his  sentiments,  and  approve  them;  because  thw 
tenow  his  integrity,  and  approve  it;  because  they  know  his  intelligence  and 
wisdom,  and  indorse  them, 
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OUR  CONDITION  UNDER  PROTECTION— OUR  CON- 
DITION EIGHT  MONTHS  LATER." 


Extract  from  McKINLEY'S  Letter  of  Acceptance,  1896 ;  Printed  on  page 
415,  Appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  1st  Session,  55th,  Con- 
gress; part  of  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H,  GROSVENOR,  in  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, July  19,  1897, 


OUR  CONDITION  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

In  December,  1892,  President  Harrison  sent  his  last  message  to  Con- 
gress. It  was  an  able  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  stated  our  situation  so  accurately  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recite  his  official  and  valuable  testimony. 
"There  never  has  been  a  time  in  our  history,"  said  he,  "when  work  was  so 
abundant,  or  when  wages  were  so  high,  whether  measured  by  the  currency 
in  which  they  are  paid  or  by  their  power  to  supply  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  The  general  average  of  prices  has  been  such  as  to  give 
to  agriculture  a  fair  participation  in  the  general  prosperity.  The  new 
industrial  plants  established  since  October  6,  1890,  and  up  to  October  22, 
1892,  number  345,  and  the  extensions  of  existing  plants,  108.  The  new 
capital  invested  amounts  to  $40,446,060,  and  the  number  of  additional 
employees,  37,285.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  calendar 
year  135  new  factories  were  built,  of  which  40  were  cotton  mills,  48  knit- 
ting mills,  26  woolen  mills,  15  silk  mills,  4  plush  mills,  and  2  linen  mills. 
Of  the  40  cotton  mills,  21  have  been  built  in  the  Southern  States."  This 
fairly  describes  the  happy  condition  of  the  country  in  December,  1892. 
What  has  it  been  since,  and  what  is  it  now? 

OUR  CONDITION  EIGHT  MONTHS  LATER. 

The  messages  of  President  Cleveland  from  the  beginning  of  his  second 
Administration  to  the  present  time  abound  with  descriptions  of  the  deplor- 
able industrial  and  financial  situation  of  the  country.  While  no  resort  to 
history  or  official  statement  is  required  to  advise  us  of  the  present  condi- 
tion, and  that  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  years,  I  venture 
to  quote  from  President  Cleveland's  first  message,  August  8,  1893,  addressed 
to  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  which  he  had  called  together  in  extraordinary 
session.  "The  existence  of  an  alarming  and  extraordinary  business  situa- 
tion," said  he,  "involving  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  our  people, 
has  constrained  me  to  call  together  in  extra  session  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  through  the  wise  and  patriotic 
exercise  of  the  legislative  duties  with  which  they  solely  are  charged  the 
present  evils  may  be  mitigated  and  dangers  threatening  the  future  may 
be  averted. 

"Our  unfortunate  financial  plight  is  not  the  result  of  untoward  events, 
nor  of  conditions  related  to  our  natural  resources.  Nor  is  it  traceable  to 
any  of  the  afflictions  which  frequently  check  national  growth  and  pros- 
perity. With  plenteous  crops,  with  abundant  promise  of  remunerative  pro- 
duction and  manufacture,  with  unusual  invitation  to  safe  investment,  and 
with  satisfactory  assurances  to  business  enterprises,  suddenly  financial  dis- 
trust and  fear  have  sprung  up  on  every  side.  Numerous  moneyed  insti- 
tutions have  suspended  because  abundant  assets  were  not  immediately 
available  to  meet  the  demands  of  frightened  depositors.  Surviving  corpor- 
ations and  individuals  are  content  to  keep  in  hand  the  money  they  are 
usually  anxious  to  loan,  and  those  engaged  in  legitimate  business  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  securities  they  offer  for  loans,  though  heretofore 
satisfactory,  are  no  longer  accepted.  Values  supposed  to  be  fixed  are  fast 
becoming  conjectural  and  loss  and  failure  have  invaded  every  branch  of 
business." 

A  STARTLING  CHANGE  IN  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS.*** 

What  a  startling  and  sudden  change  within  the  short  period  of  eight 
months,  from  December,  1892,  to  August,  1893  !  What  had  occurred?  A 
change  of  Administration  ;  all  branches  of  the  Government  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  committed  against  the  pro- 
tective policy  that  had  prevailed  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  thirty-two 
years  and  brought  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  firmly  pledged 
to  its  complete  overthrow  and  the  substitution  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
The  change  having  been  decreed  by  the  elections  in  November,  its  effects 
were  at  once  anticipated  and  felt.  We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  these 
altered  conditions,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  exclude  from  contemplation 
and  investigation  the  causes  which  produced  them.  They  are  facts  which 
we  can  not  as  a  people  disregard,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  improve  our 
present  condition  by  a  study  of  their  causes. 

In  December,  1892,  we  had  the  same  currency  and  practically  the  same 
volume  of  currency  that  we  have  now.  It  aggregated  in  1892  $2,372,599,- 
501 ;  in  December,  1895,  $2,194,000,230.  The  per  capita  of  money,  too, 
hns  been  practically  the  same  during  this  whole  period.  The  quality  of  the 
usoney  has  been  identical — all  kept  equal  to  gold. 

It  is  a  mere  pretense  to  attribute  the  hard  times  to  the  fact  that  all 
or  currency  is  on  a  gold  basis.  Good  money  never  made  times  hard. 
Those  who  assert  that  our  present  industrial  and  financial  depression  is  the 
r  suit  of  the  gold  standard  have  not  read  American  history  aright  or  been* 
<  reful  students  of  the  events  of  recent  years.  We  never  had  greater  pros- 
]  rity  in  this  country  in  every  field  of  employment  and  industry  than  in 
ti  e  busy  years  from  1880  to  1892,  during  all  of  which  time  this  country  was 
o'm  a  gold  basis  and  employed  more  gold  money  in  its  fiscal  and  business  oper- 
a  ions  than  ever  before.  We  had,  too,  a  protective  tariff  under  which  ample 
'  venues  were  collected  for  the  Government  and  an  accumulating  surplus 
v  lien  was  constantly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  Let  ws 
1  Id  fast  to  that  which  we  know  is  good.  It  is  not  more  money  we  Want. 
^  hat  we  want  is  to  put  the  money  we  already  have  at  work.  When  money 
i  employed  men  are  employed.  Both  have  always  been  steadily  and  re- 
i  meratively  engaged  during  all  the  years  of  protective  tariff  legislation. 
V ■■hen  those  who  have  money  lack  confidence  in  the  stability  of  values  and 
^vestments,  they  will  not  part  with  their  money.  Business  is  stagnated, 
tte  life-blood  of  trade  Is  checked  and  congested. 
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"AMERICAN  WOMEN  MADE  INDEPENDENT." 

<IN   THIS   DIVERSITY   OF   EMPLOYMENTS   RESULTING 

FROM  TARItF  PROTECTION,  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

HAVE    BEEN    ELEVATED    AND    MADE 

MUCH  MORE  INDEPENDENT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  8.  MORRILL  of  Vermont,  page 
8020  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress^  1st  Session. 


In  thiu  diversity  of  employments,  resulting  from  tariff  protection, 
American  women  have  been  elevated  and  made  much  more  inde- 
pendent. Largely  participating  in  the  world's  useful  work,  they 
were  never  more  charming  than  to-day.  There  is  much  fine  arid  light 
Work,  Often  that  connected  With  the  manipulation  of  machinery, 
where  their  tact  and  aptitude  has  been  found  superior  to  that  of 
men,  and  the  wftges  of  Women  for  a  week  now  often  exceeds  what  was 
formerly  pftid  for  a  month.  Pat  more  than  men  would  the  fortune* 
of  women  be  adversely  affected  by  any  steps  toward  the  British  goal 
Of  fr0$  trades 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  B.  BUTTfiRWORTH  of  Ohio,  page 
4394  0f  daily  GongrMiotidl  Recofd,  60th  Congress*  1st  Session. 


£  will  engage  to  go  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  into  any  shop  at  fac- 
tory in  lay  district  Where  the  Workmen  I  have  allnded  to  are  em- 
jyfdyed,  and  select  a  man  at  random,  and  you  will  not  find  one  who 
cannot  read  the  Constitution  of  his  country  in  one  language  at  two 
imm$gmf  or  Who  dees  not  understand  the  rights  it  secures  and  the 
Obligations  It  imposes.  CrO  with  him  to  his  home.  In  that  home  you 
will  And  not  merely  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences  at  life, 
bttt  &lm  the  iricontestible  evidence  of  education  and  refinement. 
Books  atid  mtisiC  will  be  found  there.  The  daughter  of  that  household 
wiU  be  found  not  only  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
ffertaift  to  housewifery,  but  taking  her  place  at  the  piano,  she  will 
alsct>ufs*e  the  rarest  music  from  Wagner,  Beethoven,  and  other 
masters  m  that  science. 


Mstttacf  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  Bt.  OALLINGER  of  New  Hamp- 
$%vt€f  page  S$8B  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress, 
1st  Session* 


It*  a  locality"  f  miles  from  Birmingham,  sixteen  thousand  English 
women — wives,  mothers,  and  daughters — toil  by  day  and  by  night 
ma&tflg  mild  and  rivets.-  A  writer  in  the  London  Standard  speaks 
thus  of  their  remuneration : 

^Th*  remuneration  th4y  receive  is  incredibly  small.  It  is  no  on- 
vtsml  thing*  indeed  it  is  the  usual  custom,  for  a  family  of  three  or 
fOtfr  pergofiSj  after  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  to  earn  $5  in  a 
Week*  out  of  which  scanty  amount  deductions  are  made  for  fuel, 
f&p&ifitig  Machinery,  etc.,  which  makes  the  actual  pay  for  three  per- 
Sons  $4.18  per  week,  work  commencing  at  half  past  7  in  the  morning 
and  continuing  all  through  the  weary  day  until  late  at  night*  With 
m  ttfbftttriiiftl  food." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  THOMAS  RYAN  of  Kansas,  page 
*~~~  &f  daily  Congressional  Redord,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  the  district  of  Potsdam-Frankfort 
Oft  the  O&et  there  are  said  to  be  about  2$,000  hands  employed,  ef 
whom'  about  14/700  are  women,  at  a  weekly  wage  of  10  to  12  marks 
($2.40  to  $£), 

The  inspector  for  the  Dresden  district  gives  the  following  as  tl-e 
average  wagea  paid  in  his  district: 

Cents- 

HaiSft  wotfemett .per  hour. .  3%  to  5 

Y&&b&fy  operatives  . .  << —  ....  do ■ ,  5 . .  to  1\'t 

Femtate  Workers   < .......,*... .do .  2y4  to  8V 

Ymmg  ger&ms,  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old do 1%  to  2 

To  a  ehild  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old. ........ .do. , . . .     yg  to  1 
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'MR.  COBDEN  SAID  THE  UNITED  STATES  WOULD 
ABANDON   THEIR    PREMATURE   MANUFAC- 
TURES."—"HE  WAS  MISTAKEN." 


Ixlract   from   speech    of   Hon.   JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN    at   Birmingham, 
England,  printed  m  daily  Congressional  Record  January  6,  1904- 


[From  the  Scotsman.] 
;i  EECH  OF  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  BIRMINGHAM, 
NOVEMBER  C 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  the 
nging  of  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,"  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you  for  the  wel- 
iome  that  you  have  given  me.  I  am  glad  to  be  amongst  my  own  people. 
Cheers.]  It  is  now  almost  exactly  six  months  since,  in  "addressing  my 
wo  constituency  in  the  town  hall,  1  called  their  attention  to  our  relations 
th  our  colonies,  to  our  present  fiscal  conditions,  and  I  asked  th§ffl.  t 
vited  them,  to  a  discussion.  I  invited  them  to  consider  whether  the 
ime  had  not  come  when  some  modification  of  those  conditions  would  be 
.ecessary  and  desirable.  It  was  not  for  the  first  time  that  1  had  spoken  on 
be  subject. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  great  changes  which  we  have  to  recognize,  which 
lave  altered  the  whole  situation  since  free  trade  was  adopted.     Mr.   Coh- 
en based  his  whole  argument  upon  the  assumption  that  he  made  in  good 
aith  that  if  we  adopted  free  trade  it  would  mean  free  exchange  between 
he  nations  of  the  world  ['Hear !'     'Hear !' J  ;    that  if  we  adopted  free  trade, 
e  years,   ten   years   would   not   pass   without   all  other  nations  adopting 
similar  system.     That  was  his  belief,   and   upon   the  promise,   the   pre- 
diction which  he  offered,   the  country   adopted   free  trade,     XJnfortunately 
le  was  mistaken.     He  told  the  country  of  his  day  that  what  he  wanted 
,o  do  was  to  keep  England  as  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  th©  Mrt  of 
he  world  was  to  be  the  wheat  field   for   England.     I   came   across  a  pas- 
age  in   Mr.   Morley's   Life'   the  other   day   which   really,   now  when   you 
hink  of  what  has  actually  happened,  seems  to  be  almost  astounding. 

"Mr.  Cobden  said  that  the  United  States  of  America,  if  free  trade 
vere  adopted,  would  abandon  their  premature  manufactures  [laughter], 
hat  the  workmen  in  their  factories  would  go  back  to  the  land  [laughter], 
ind — now  I  am  quoting  his  exact  words — 'they  would  dig,  delve,  and  plow 
or  us.'  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  If  that  had  been  true  I  doubt  whether 
'  should  have  been  here  to-night.  [Laughter.]  But  it  wasn't  true.  The 
-.mericans  have  not  so  conceived  their  national  destiny.  [Laughter.] 
Vhey  have  not  believed  that  they  were  created  by  Providence  in  order  to 
iff  and  delve  and  plow  for  us.  [Laughter.]  They  have  thought  that  they 
.ad  natural  resources  even  greater  than  our  own;  they  have  thought  that 
hey  could  manufacture  as  'well  as  us ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  their  ideas 
■>f 'the  future  have  been  much  more  correct  than  Mr.  Cobden'8.  C'Heari 
Hear!']  We  have  to  deal  with  altogether  different  conditions.  What  hap- 
pened when  free  trade  was  adopted  in  this  country?  Foreign  countries, 
vhich,  as  I  have  said,  were  backward  in  those  days,  were  not  manufac- 
,nrers — their  governments  put  on  tariffs  against  our  manufactures. 

"I  dare  say  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  have  suffered  in  the  first 
nstance.  They  thought  of  the  future,  they  thought  of  their  children,  and 
hey  thought  of  their  country — all  very  good  things  to  remember  occasion- 
Uy.  ['Hear!'  'Hear!']  What  was  the  result?  Behind  the  tariffs,  be- 
ind  the  tariff  wall,  they  built  up  their  industry.  Gradually  during  the 
wenty-flve  years  in  which  we  were  so  prosperous  after  free  trade,  gradu- 
lly  they  became  more  and  more  manufacturing  nations;  gradually  they 
;ot  a  firm  hold  on  their  own  home  markets  and  kept  us  out,  and  establ- 
ished the  industries  which,  not  satisfied  any  longer  with  their  own  home 
narkets,  are  now  invading  ours.  ['Hear!'  'Hear!']  I  don't  blame  foreign 
2oun tries.  I  don't  appeal  against  their  policy.  But  I  ask  you  as  sensible 
nen,  are  we  really  so  conservative  a  nation  that  when  such  a  change  as 
hat  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  conditions  of  our  trade  we  are  still  to 
ay,  'We  stick  to  our  well-tried  policy?*      [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

"Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  how  this  works.  Cuba,  a  great  island, 
>nly  requiring  the  good  government  which  it  nqw  has  under  American 
protection  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  was  handed 
)ver  to  the  care  of  America,  and  our  idea  was  that  our  conditions  of  trade 
Kith  Cuba  would  be  respected.  They  have  not  been  respected.  Perhaps 
he  Americans  did  not  understand  them  in  the  same  sense  as  we  do.  Be 
-hat  as  it  may,  all  representations  by  us  have  been  fruitless,  and  the 
American  Government,  the  American  President,  proposes  preferential  ar- 
•nngemcnts  with  Cuba,  treating  Cuba  exactly  as  I  want  you  to  treat  our 
:nlony  of  Canada.  [Cheers.]  He  proposes  to  make  a  preferential  treaty 
''th  Cuba,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  no  more  English  good*  will 
to  Cuba,  and  all  the  traffic  between  Cuba  and  the  United  State*  will 
be  done  in  United  States  ships. 

"Not  merely  that.  I  am  told  a  large  trade  is  dons  between  Rangoon 
*nd  Cuba  in  Indian  rice,  and  that  is  now  done  by  British  ships,  but  th* 
result  will  be  that  rice  will  go  to  New  York  and  from  there  to  Cuba  in 
^nerican  ships.  And  once  more  a  portion  of  your  trade  has  been  snipped 
>ff  and  because  you  have  gained  somewhere  else  you  have  the  Cobden 
-hb  still  holding  high  its  flag  and  saying.  'Bee  how  great  is  our  trade  I 
3e*>  what  a  magnificent  people  we  are  and  the  losses  we  can  sustain  without 
'^plaints!*  Now,  I  say  that  in  this  matter  of  shipping  something  should 
F  lone.  ['Hear  V  'Hear  !'l  Our  colonial  premiers  on  the  last  occasion, 
imong  other  resolutions  besides  the  one  asking  us  for  preference,  passed  a 
0  lution  asking  the  British  Government  to  consider  the  conditions  under 
vliifb  the  coasting  trade  as  between  ourselves  and  our  colonies  is  carried 
>n  and  the  premier  of  New  Zealand  has  already,  I  believe,  proposed  a 
aw  to  his  own  Parliament  in  which  he  recommends  that  the  same  treat* 
N'-'it  should  be  measured  to  foreign  countries  that  they  measure  to  the 
^tish  Empire.      ['Hear!'     'Hear!'] 

"Where  ihey  keep  their  coasting  trade  to  themselves,  New  Zealand 
ln'«  the  mother  country  should  keep  their  coasting  trade  to  themsejvfs." 
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"THE   PEARL   BUTTON    TRADE"— "THE    JEWELRY 
TRADE."— "INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TARIFFS." 


Extracts   from  speech   of  Hon.   JOSEPH   CHAMBERLAIN   at  Birmingham, 
England,  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  January  5,  1904* 


"Will  you  take  our  trade?  ['Yes!*]  Well,  take  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Birmingham,  the  pearl-button  trade.  In  the  pearl-button  trade  6,000  work 
people  used  to  be  employed.  To-day  there  are  about  1,000,  and  very  few 
of  them  have  full  employment.  Why  is  that?  Well,  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  tariffs,  which  shut  out  the  pearl  buttons  from  America, 
and  it  is  partly  due  to  the  'dumping'  of  pearl  buttons  from  the  Continent 
into  England  and  even  to  Birmingham  itself. 

"Well,  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  5,000  pearl-button  makers 
who  were  once  employed,  and  who  have  lost  their  employment.  [A  voice, 
'Making  jam !'  and  laughter.]  I  will  only  give  you  one  more.  [Cries 
of  'Go  on!']  I  am  going  to  take  this  time  a  comparatively  new  industry. I 
Take  the  cycle  trade.  Now,  what  is  the  case  there?  Our  exports  to  the 
foreign  protected  countries  fell  £566,000  in  ten  years,  and  our  exports 
to  the  colonies  rose  in  the  same  period  £367,000.  Why  was  that  change? 
When  the  foreigners  found  that  the  manufacture  of  cycles  was  rather  a 
good  thing,  they  put  up  their  tariffs — the  tariffs  now  on  cycles  range  up 
to  45  per  cent. — and,  not  content  with  that,  when  the  time  of  depression 
was  strongest  in  America,  the  Americans  dumped  their  cycles  down  here 
at  prices  with  which  English  manufacturers  could  not  compete.  In 
1897  the  United  States  of  America  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
£460,000  worth  of  cycles,  and  at  the  same  time  they  flooded  the  colonies 
and  sent  them  £340,000  worth,  all  of  which  we  might  have  had  if  we  had 
had  a  tariff  here  to  prevent  unfair  competition  and  if  we  had  had  a  pref- 
erence arrangement  with  the  colonies  which  would  have  kept  the  trade  for 
us.     [Cheers.] 

"Take  the  jewelry  trade.  ['Hear !'  'Hear !']  We  have  only  statis 
tics  for  three  years.  Before  that  time  the  board  of  trade  did  not  separate 
jewelry.  In  1900  we  sold  to  foreigners  £50,000  worth,  we  imported  from 
foreigners  £137,000  worth.  ['Shame!'],  and  we  were  £87,000  to  the  bad, 
['Shame  !']  Yes,  that  was  1900.  But  in  1902  we  were  £170,000  to  the 
bad.  ['Shame !']  That  is  to  say,  in  those  three  years  in  this  foreign 
trade  we  are  twice  as  badly  off  as  we  were  in  1900.  Well,  what  is  the 
reason?  What  is  the  reason f  Well,  there  are  tariffs;  tariffs  which  pre- 
vent you  from  sending  your  jewelry  into  those  foreign  countries,  and  which 
range  up  to  45  per  cent.  Then  they  say,  'Very  well";  if  it  be  true  that  your 
trade  is  falling  off,  that  your  primary  industries  are  decaying,  well,  you 
had  better  bear  the  evil  that  you  know  sooner  than  risk  an  evil  that  you 
wot  not  of.  You  can't  make  any  change.'  Again — what  a  curious  argu- 
ment for  a  Radical ! — 'You  can't  make  any  change  without  being  worse 
off,  and,  above  all,  if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  Mr  Chamberlain 
you  will  find  the  price  of  your  food  increase  [laughter],  the  old  bad  days 
will  return,  destitution  will  be  your  lot,  famine  will  stare  you  in  the  face. 
If  you  don't  mind  starvation  yourself  [a  voice,  'Quack,  quack  !'  and  laugh- 
ter] think  of  your  families,  think  of  your  children.'  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
of  you  to  treat  the  arguments  of  our  opponents  with  more  respect. 
[Laughter.]  Well,  now,  I  have  to  say  that  all  this  prediction  of  evil  as 
resulting  from  my  proposals — a  prediction  which  you  ought  to  suspect, 
because  it  comes  from  prophets  who  had  always  been  wrong — this  predic- 
tion is  a  grotesque  misrepresentation."      ['Hear!'    •Hear!'] 

THE  RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  E.  Nettlefold,  treasurer  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Unionist  As- 
sociation, proposed,  "That  this  meeting  thanks  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  bis 
address  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  reconsideration 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1)  in  view  of  the  continually 
increasing  restrictions  of  foreign  markets  and  the  unfair  competition  to 
which  British  manufacturers  are  subjected,  and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  and  developing  the  Empire ;  and  that  this,  meeting  accord- 
ingly approves  of  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  asking  for 
a  free  hand  in  negotiating  with  foreign  countries,  including  the  power 
of  retaliation  where  no  concession  is  made  by  them  on  their  present  hos- 
tile tariff,  and  also  cordially  supports  the  principle  of  reciprocal  preference 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  and  posessions,  which,  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  extend  im- 
perial trade  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  every  part  of  the  Empire." 

A  Conservative  workingman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Cooke,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  REPLY. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  reply  said : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  resolution  which  you 
have  just  passed  with  so  much  cordiality.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
port of  my  friends  in  Birmingham,  and  not  only  by  your  support,  but  by 
the  way  in  which  my  appeal  upon  this  subject  has  been  received  by  tie 
working  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  pointed  out  at  Liverpool, 
as  Mr.  Cooke  has  reminded  you,  that  the  issue  was  one  which  under  our 
existing  parliamentary  system,  so  different  from  that  of  the  days  of  the 
Corn  Law  League,  when  every  workingman  who  is  a  householder  aid 
every  lodger  who  cares  to  claim  has  a  vote,  that  the  result  must  neces- 
sarily be  decided  by  the  majority — that  is,  by  the  working  classes  of  tM* 
country;  and  I  should  be  merely  running  my  head  against  a  brick  w-t-H 
if  I  attempted  now  to  do  what  was  done  those  long  past  days  to  carry 
legislation  which  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people. 

"Therefore  it  is  that  I  say,  finding,  as  I  have  found,  such  f rien<  l.v 
acceptance,  such  generous  consideration,  such  patience  and  attention,  1 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  wrong.  [Loud  cheers.]  Ladies  and  gent 'e- 
men  you  will  not  separate  to-night  without  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  which  we  shall  heartily  tender  to  Mr.  Lowe.  ['Hear !' 
'Hear!']  Here  in  Birmingham,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  the  d* 
trict  round  it,  we  shall  be  united,  as  in  past  days.  Here,  at  any  ra  e. 
the  free  trader  will  cease  from  troubling  and  the  tariff  reformer  will  be 
at  rest."     [Laughter.] 
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!HE  FRAMERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  REGARDED 
PROTECTION  AS  THE  INSPIRATION  OF 
OUR  FREE  INSTITUTIONS." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  W.  P.  BROWNLOW  of  Tennessee, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  March  25,  1897,  and  printed  in  Ap- 
pendix to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  30,  page  66. 


The  wise  and  Heaven-directed  framers  of  the  Constitution— that 
immortal  document  which  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  Union — regarded 
protection  as  the  inspiration  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  bed 
ock  of  our  national  development  and  prosperity. 

In  referring  to  our  nation  as  "a  free  people,"  this  meaty  and 
.significant  paragraph  occurs  in  President  Washington's  first  annual 
message : 

Their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  promote  such  manufactures 
tend  {o  render  them  independent  of  others  for  essentials. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  present  Democratic 
party,  and  whose  memory  the  free  traders  profess  to  revere  so 
greatly  and  gratefully,  used  this  plain  and  spirited  language  in  refer- 
ence to  protection: 

The  general  inquiry  is,  Shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go  without 
them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation?  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  do- 
mestic manufactures  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  dependence  upon 
that  nation  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins  and  live  in  caves  and  dens.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comforts. 

The  prohibiting  duties  we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
which  prudence  requires  us  to  establish  at  home,  with  the  patriotic  deter- 
mination of  every  good  citizen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which  can  be  made 
within  ourselves,  without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  secures  us  against 
a  relapse  into  foreign  dependency. 

My  own  idea  is  that  we  should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the 
extent  of  our  own  consumption  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  the  raw 
material. 

James  G.  Blaine,  the  famous  author  of  reciprocity— a  piece  of 
diplomacy  that  has  saved  this  country  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
—and  who  was  one  of  the  most  studious,  observing,  and  biggest- 
brained  statesmen  of  his  time,  said,  in  referring  to  the  McKinley 
tariff: 

The  benefit  of  protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the  men  ivho  earn  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  The  auspicious  and  momentous  result  is 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  comfort  been  enjoyed,  edu- 
cations acquired,  and  independence  secured  by  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
total  population  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  1816  John  C.  Calhoun,  that  true  and  tried  Democrat  whom  the 
Democracy  of  the  South  followed  with  the  same  consuming  devotion 
that  the  French  battalions  followed  Napoleon,  in  a  strong  speech  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  said  in  the  course  of  his  invincible  argu- 
ment for  this  policy: 

When  our  manufactures  are  srown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they  will 
nuler  the  fostering  care  of  Government,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market 
for  his  surplus  product,  and  what  is  of  almost  equal  consequence,  a  certain 
4«d  cheap  supply  of* all  his  wants.  His  prosperity  will  diffuse  itself  to 
n«ry  class  in  the  community.  It  (a  protective  tariff)  is  calculated  to  bind 
together  more  closely  our  widespread  Republic  and  give  greater  nerve  to  the 
<i>'m  of  Government. 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  autocrat,  idol,  and  now  the  patron  saint  of 
tin*  Democratic  party,  in  1824,  then  a  United  States  Senator,  declared: 

Providence  has  filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals — 
h  le?d  iron,  and  copper — and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  grow- 
of  hemp  and  wool.  These  being  the  greatest  materials  of  our  national 
"ense  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection, 
th.t  our  manufacturers  and  laborers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair  competition 
wih  those  of  EuroDe,  and  that  we  may  have  within  our  country  a  supply 
of  those  leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  in  war.  We  have  too 
'  •£  been  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  British  merchants.  It  is  time  we 
>uld  become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and  instead  of  feeding  the  pau- 
1  »s  and  laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our  own;  or  else  In  a  short  time  by  con- 
ning our  present  policy  (the  tariff  for  revenue  only  of  1816)  we  shall 
!  be  rendered  paupers  ourselves.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  care- 
f<     and  judicious  tariff  is  much  wanted. 
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"JiWIf  T    WITNESSES    AGAINST    FREE-TRADE    FABRI- 
CATIONS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  S.  MORRILL  of  Vermont, 
page  SOW  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st 
Session. 


The  reckless  assertion  has  sometimes  been  made  that  the  cheaper 
cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  fully  compensates  for  the  lower  rate 
of  free-trade  wages.  In  the  thirty-five  years  ending  in  1887,  4,222,000 
immigrants  from  the  British  Kingdom  came  into  the  United  States,  and 
their  action  brands  the  assertion  as  a  colossal  inveracity.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  foreign-born  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census 
was  less  than  the  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  British 
low-grade  wages  and  living  breed  discontent  at  home,  and  attract  no 
Americans,  but  expelled  last  year  £$1,487  of  their  own  subjects,  of 
whom  72  per  cent  came  to  the  United  States,  and  all  are  swift  wit- 
nesses against  free-trade  fabrications. 

The  wages  of  laboring  men,  beyond  all  dispute,  are  far  greater  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the 
cost  pf  subsistence  here  is  only  increased  by  its  higher  grade  and 
more  generous  amount.  Undoubtedly  it  is  more  difficult  for  our 
sixty-two  million  of  people  to  find  profitable  employment  in  1888  than 
it  was  for  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  million  in  1861,  and  the  difficulty 
would  be  greatly  augmented  should  free  trade  or  the  policy  of  non- 
protection  ever  become  dominant  in  tariff  legislation. 


"WAQIS  THAT  PUT  HEART  AND  HOPE  INTO  A  MAN 
ARE  THE  BEST  OF  INVESTMENTS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  M.  FARQUHAR  of  New 
York,  page  A487  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 


It  has  cost  the  American  workmen  millions  of  dollars  in  wages  and 
lost  time  to  reach  the  vantage-ground  in  work  and  wages  which  they 
now  occupy.  The  capitalist  and  the  wage-earner,  the  employer  and 
the  employe,  after  fierce  years  of  struggle  and  misunderstanding, 
now  generally  respect  and  consult  each  other's  interests.  What  bene- 
fits one  benefits  the  other.  Arbitration  is  supplanting  strikes;  co- 
operative production  will  succeed  arbitration,  as  co-operation  is  the 
child  of  confidence.  He  is  a  mean  workman  who  begrudges  his  em- 
ployer fair  remuneration  for  his  capital,  and  he  is  a  mean  employer 
who  does  not  pay  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work;  for  good 
labor  qt  good  wages  is  cheaper  than  poor  labor  at*  poor  wages.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  says: 

"The  lowest  wages  that  you  can  get  a  man  to  live  on  will  not  get 
the  best  work  out  of  him.  Put  a  whole  people  on  such  wages,  and 
keep  them  there,  if  you  can,  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  you 
will  hft?e  crushed  the  energy,  the  spirit,  the  heart  out  of  that  people, 
an4  made  them  a  very  inferior  and  unprofitable  class  of  workmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  wages  that  put  heart  and  hope  into  a  man,  that 
make  him  feel  that  his  personal  efforts  and  his  best  work  are  needed 
to  keep  them  at  present  rates,  that  offer  him  the  prospect  of  becom- 
ing his  own  master  by  frugality,  that  enable  him  to  educate  his 
cl|iJ4ren  to  fill  a  place  like  his  own  intelligently,  or  perhaps  to  rise 
to  a  higher  place,  such  wages  are  in  the  long  run  tb«  best  of  invest- 
ments." 
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'DOMESTIC  COMMERCE  IS  MORE  PROFITABLE  THAN 
FOREIGN," 

Va tract  from  remark*  of  Hon.  WM.  D.  KELLEY,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  January  SI,  1866.  (Congressional 
Globe,  page  560,  39th  Congress,  1st  Session.) 

DOMESTIC    CQMMEBCE    18    MOBE    PROFITABLE    TEA!* 
EORlIQlSr, 

There  »is  other  commerce  than  that  between  foreign  nations. 
France  and  England  lie  nearer  to  each  other  than  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio,  or  than  Indiana  and  Missouri.  Commerce  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Pacific  slope  takes  place  at  the  end  of  longer  voyages. 
than  that  between  New  and  Old  England.  A  quick  market  and 
active  capital  make  prosperous  commerce.  Interest  on  borrowed 
apital  is  often  a  fatal  parasite,  and  a  nimble  sixpence  is  always  bet- 
ter than  a  sluggish  shilling.  Commerce  is  the  traffic  in  or  transfer 
f  commodities.  It  should  reward  two  capitals  or  industries — those 
of  the  producer  of  each  commodity;  and  where  trade  is  reciprocalf 
and  really  free,  each  man  selling  or  buying  because  he  wishes  to  do 
it  dues  reward  both.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  if  we  con- 
sume American  fabrics,  as  well  as  home-grown  food,  these  two 
profits,  and  a  third  (two  of  which  now  accrue  to  foreigners,  one 
absolutely  and  the  other  in  great  part),  would  remain  in  the  coun- 
try. These  are  the  profits  on  the  production  of  raw  material,  Qn  its 
manufacture,  and  on  its  too  often  double  transportation.  But  trade 
between  a  country  in  which  capital  is  abundant,  and  the  machinery 
of  which,  having  paid  for  itself  in  profits  already  realized,  is  cheap, 
as  is  the  ease  in  England;  and  a  new,  or  in  these  respects,  poor  coun- 
try, as  is  ours,  is  never  reciprocal;  for  the  party  with  capital  and 
machinery  fixes  the  terms  on  which  it  both  buys  and  sells. 

In  addition  to  keeping  both  profits  on  our  commerce  at  home  and 
doing  our  own  carrying,  the  diversification  of  our  industry  will  insure 
markets  for  all  our  products,  and  render  the  destruction  of  any  one 
f  the   leading  interests   of   the   country  by   a   foreign   commercial 
power  an  impossibility.    By  securing  the  home  market  to  our  indus- 
try and   giving  security  to   the   investment  of  capital   in   furnaces, 
forges,  mills,  railroads,  factories,  foundries,  and  workshops,  we  can 
teadily   enlarge   the   tide   of  immigration.     Men  will   flow   into   all 
parts   of   our   country — some   to   find   remunerative   employment   at 
ibor  in   which   they    are   skilled;   some,   finding  that   land,   mineral 
wealth,  water-power,  and  commercial  advantages  are  open  to  all  in 
n  eminent  degree,  will  come  in  pursuit  of  enterprises  of  moment, 
nd  each  new  settlement,  and  each  new  branch  of  industry  estab- 
ished,  around  which  thousands  of  people  may  settle,  will  be  a  new 
narket  for  the  general  products  of  our  skill  and  industry;  so  that 
we  shall  not  only  become  independent  of  Great  Britain  in  so  far  as 
t  to  depend  on  her  for  that  which  is  essential  to  our  comfort  or 
Ifare,  but  independent  in  having  a  population  whose  productions 
U  be  so  diverse  that  though  the  seas  that  roll  around  us  were,  as 
ITerson  once  wished  them,  "seas  of  fire,"  our  commercial,  mann- 
<turing,   and   agricultural   employments   could   go   on   undisturbed 
>y  what  was  happening  in  other  lands.    When  we  shall  have  attained 
is  condition  of  affairs  we  will  have  foreign  commerce,  for  we  will 
"""<?  that  to  carry  away  which,  being  manufacture^,  will  contain  in 
kages  of  little  bulk  our  raw  material,  food,  mechanical  skill,  and 
he  labor  of  our  machinery ;  and  in  exchange  we  will  get  whatever 
material  toe  do  not  produce,  and  the  ability  to  retain  the  basis 
•i  sound  currency  which  England  and  France,  by  the  free  trade 
.'  preach  but  do  not  practice,  now  draw  from  us  and  other  coun- 
ri  s  in  the  position  we  so  humbly  occupy  of  producers  of  r$w  mate- 
1  u  and  whose  people  lack  the  foresight  or  the  ability  to  supply 
'"  mselves  with  clothing  and  the  means  of  elegant  life. 
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*S£  IMPORTANCE  OV  THE  HOME  MARKET. 


"THE  HOME  MARKET  EQUAL  TO  THE  ENTIRE  INTER-  i 
NATIONAL  COMMERCE  OF  THE  WORLD."         % 

rl 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Co,     .] 
gressional  Record,  February  1,  1904.  ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a  vety  ^ 
carefully    written    and    wholly    non-partisan   discussion    in   regard  to   ou-  i; 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  of  the  Bureau    >f 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

[Address  delivered  before  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)   Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  f" 
O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Thursday,  January  7.] 

Before  beginning  a  study  of  the  question  with  reference  to  the  markets 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
our  home  market. 

Before  stating  the  figures  of  the  value  of  our  internal  commerce,  how- 
ever, I  want  to  give  you  a  standard  of  measurement,  a  great  unit  of  value 
by  which  we  may  measure  its  importance  and  its  growth.  The  international 
commerce  of  the  world,  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  all  the  nations  and 
colonies  of  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  measure  it,  amounted  in  the  year 
1900  to  about  20  billions  of  dollars.  That  is  the  total  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports combined  of  all  countries  and  colonies  of  sufficient  importance  to  main- 
tain any  sort  of  a  record  of  their  commerce. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  year  1870,  the  international  commerce 
of  the  world  was  11   billions,  but  the  devolopment  and  use  of  steam   and 
steel    and   electricity    in    transportation    and    commerce,    by    land    and   sea, 
during  the  wonderful  period  in  which  this  generation  has  lived  has  brought  M 
it  to  22  billions  in  the  year  1903. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  in  1870  7  billions  of 
dollars,  and  in  1900  it  was  20  billions.  With  this  definite  basis  of  20 
billions  in  1900  and  knowing  what  rapid  development  has  occurred  in  all 
lines  during  that  period,  we  may  safely  and  conservatively  put  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  year  1903  at  22  billions  of  dollars — a  sum  which  actually 
equaled  the  entire  international  commerce  of  the  ivorld  in  that  year. 
Think  of  it,  men  of  Rochester  ;  you  producers  and  manufacturers  and 
merchants  and  traders' and  bankers  and  transporters,  think  of  it!  The 
market  of  our  own  country,  the  home  market,  in  which  you  can  transport 
your  goods  from  the  door  of  the  factory  to  the  door  of  the  consumer  with- 
out breaking  bulk  a  single  time,  is  equal  to  the  entire  international  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

Not  only  Is  this  true  that  our  home  market  is  equal  to  that  offerod 
by  the  international  commerce  of  the  entire  world,  but  it  is  evidently  grow- 
ing far  more  rapidly  than  international  commerce,  for,  as  I  have  said,  tho 
internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  grown  from  7  billions  in  1870 
to  22  billions  in  1903,  while  the  international  commerce  has  grown  from 
11  billions  in  1870  to  22  billions  in  1903,  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  inter- 
national commerce  of  the  world  is  now  twice  as  great  as  in  1870,  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  the  United  States  is  now  three  times  as  great  as  in 
that  year  and  equals  the  entire  commerce  between  all  nations. 

Now,  let  us  see  some  of  the  results  :  In  1870  our  production  of  wheat 
was  235,000,000  bushels  ;  in  1903  it  was  637,000,000,  or  nearly  three  times 
as  much,  while  the  population  had  but  little  more  than  doubled.  Of  corn, 
our  production  in  1870  was  1,000,000,000  bushels;  in  1903  it  was  2,250,- 
000,000.  In  1870  our  cotton  production  was  about  3,000,000  bales;  in 
1903,  practically  10,000,000  bales. 

In  1870  our  production  of  steel  was  less  than  100,000  tons  ;  in  190^, 
more  than  15,000,000  tons ;  and  our  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  in 
now  greater  than  that  of  England  and  Germany  combined,  and  about  onn- 
third  that  of  the  entire  world.  In  1870  our  production  of  copper  was  but 
13,000  tons;  In  1903  it  was  280,000  tons,  and  we  now  produce  one-half  of 
the  copper  in  the  world. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  financial  results  so  far  as  relates  to  our  own 
people.  The  internal  commerce,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  increased  from  7 
billions  in  1870  to  22  billions  in  1903  ;  foreign  commerce,  from  S2S  millions 
to  2,445  millions,  and  the  exports  alone,  from  392  millions  to  1,420  million?-. 
With  this  increase  in  production  and  commerce  has  come  increased  wealth 
and  financial  accumulations.  The  total  money  in  circulation  in  1870  was 
675  millions.  In  1903  it  was  2,466  millions,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much 
in  1903  os  in  1870,  while  population  was  but  little  more  than  twice  as  much. 
The  result  is  that  the  money  in  circulation  in  1903  is  over  $30  p^r 
capita,  while  in  1870  it  was  but  $17.50  per  capita.  With  this  increase  in 
money  in  circulation  has  come  increased  wealth  per  capita  and  increased 
bank  deposits. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  country  in  1870  was  stated  by  the  census  at  30 
billions  of  dollars;  for  1900  it  teas  estimated  at  94  billions,  and  to-day  it 
'may  safely  be  put  at  a  round  100  billion  dollars. 

The  average  wealth  per  capita,  according  to  these  figures,  would  be,  in 
1870,  $780  and  in  1903  $1,250,  an  Increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  average 
per  capita  wealth  in  1903,  as  compared  with  1870.  The  effect  of  this 
increase  of  money  and  wealth  is  seen  in  increased  bank  clearings  and. 
what  is  much  better,  in  increased  bank  deposits  among  all  classes  of  cir 
population. 

The  bank  clearings  of  New  York  City  grew  from  twenty-eight  billions 
in  1870  to  seventy-five  billions  in  1902,  and  the  bank  clearings  of.  the  whole 
country  from  fifty-two  billions  in  1887  (the  earliest  available  figures)  to 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  billions  in  1902,  having  thus  doubled  in  fifte  n 
years.  The  total  deposits  in  the  various  classes  of  banks  in  1875,  t'i-e 
earliest  year  for  which  we  have  data,  were,  in  round  terms,  $2,000,000.- 
000;  in  1902  they  were  nine  billions,  having  thus  quadrupled  in  twenty- 
seven  years. 

But  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  this  picture  of  banking  and  financial 
conditions  in  our  country  is  the  fact  that  deposits  in  savings  banks — those 
institutions  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  earnings  of  workingmen  and  widows 
and  orphans  and  children  of  the  country — have  increased  from  $550,00*.- 
000  in  1870  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions,  or  almost 
$8,000,000,000,  in  190S.  What  say  you,  business  men,  of  the  future  of  a 
country  whose  workingmen  and  working  women  and  children  have  tbre« 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  laid  aside  for  a  "rainy  clay." 
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THE  AMERICAN   IDEA."— "PROTECTION   THAT   IS 
ABSOLUTELY  PANIC  PROOF." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  H.  OALMNGER  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  2$,  1904* 


INCREASE  OE  HOME  MARKET  POSSIBLE. 

Referring  very  briefly  to  this  quest  of  our  Democratic  friends  after 
foreign  markets,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
at  our  very  doors,  without  crossing  the  seas,  with  its  expenses  for  freight 
and  the  various  disadvantageous  accompaniments  of  foreign  exports,  a 
market  which  seems  well  worth  considering  and  well  worth  cultivating,  but 
which  sometimes  is  apparently  overlooked  by  tariff  reformers, 

We  are  now  importing  anually  over  $1, GOO, 000,000  worth  of  goods, 
about  one-half  of  which  could  be  produced  in  this  country.  We  are 
importing  over  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton  manufactures,  about  $20,000,- 
uOO  worth  of  woolen  manufactures,  some  $50,000,000  worth  of  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  $75,000,000  worth  of  sugar,  $35,000,000  worth  of  manu- 
factures of  silk,  and  many  other  millions  worth  of  manufactures  in  metal 
and  wood,  which  could  well  be  made  in  this  country,  giving  to  our  own 
labor  the  advantages  of  employment  in  those  industries.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  break  down  our  tariff  laws  by  lower  duties  or  treaties  in  order  to  obtain 
an  increased  market  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  manufac- 
tured products  in  our  own  country.  The  market  is  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  while  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  our  home 
market,  which  we  already  possess,  it  certainly  is  well  worth  acquiring. 

TWENTY  YEAES'  3PBOGBESS. 

The  following  table  gives  at  a  glance  a  view  of  the  progress  of  our 
country  in  its  material  industries  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of 
the  disastrous  results  which  we  experienced  under  the  low-tariff  period  of 
the  last  Democratic  administration.  These  figures  speak  so  eloquently  for 
themselves  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  more  than  call  attention  to 
them : 


Items. 


Deposits  in  savings  banks . . 

Depositors    in    savings    banks, 

number..... 

Total  bank  deposits.. . 

» -old  in  circulation 

<fold  certificates  in  circulation. . 

I  otal  money  in  circulation 

IVr  capita  money  In  circulation 
Bunk  clearings,  United  btates. . . 
Tin  plate,  imported — .pounds. . 
Tin  plate,  manufactured.. do 

<  *old  production 

Silver  production 

<  f>ai  production — tons. . 

iviu-iron  production do. . . 

^•eel  production. .do. . . 

'  'opper  production. .do. . . 

Uuw  silk,  imported pounds. . 

1'idla  rubber,  imported. .  .do 

•Manufacturers'    matetials,    im- 
ported......'.;..'..-  

'■  \  ports  of  manufactures 

'}  »tal  imports. . . 

"i  -  >tul  exports 


*  xcess  of  exports  over  im  ports 


1888. 


$1,024,856,787 

2,876,488 

«$2,755,088»058 

1844,058,495 

$59,807,870 

f.1,280,805,696 

|22i)l 

ft|52,12fl,704,488 

484,088,688 

None. 

$80,000,000 

$46,200,000 

102,867,069 

4,605,510 

1,678,585 

51,574 

4,200,015 

21,646,820 

$287,778,910 
£1*1,228,08;; 
$728,J  80.911 

s82^,XH<K40J 

$100,658,488 


1898. 


11,785,150,957 

14,880,599 
$4,586,218,170 

.  1408,585,668 

192,642,189 

f.1,596,701,245 

124.06 

158,880,682.465 

628,425,902 

99,810,202 

185,955,000 

177,575,757 

162,814,077 

7,124,502 

4,019,905 

147,048 

8,310,548 

41,547,680  i 

8812,915.815 
$158,023,1  IK 
8860,400,922 

,^847,605,194  | 

'•$18,785,728  \ 


12,985,204,845. 

7,8*05,228 

.$9,678,885,808 

$627,025,092 

$404,070,929 

$2,449,168,418 

180.21 

1114,068387,569 

109,918,298 

819,840,000 

$80,000,000 

171,757,575 

269,081,049 

18,009,252 

14,947,250 

294,428 

15,270,858 

55,010,571 

¥180,828,888 

£407,528,159 

£1, 025,7 19,287 

#1,420,141,079 

£894,122,412 


a  1882. 


b  1887. 


c  Excess  of  Imports. 


THE  TBtTE  POLICY. 


And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  only  to  add  that  we  have  all  heard  of 
A  Iowa  idea,  of  the  Minnesota  idea,  of  the  Massachusetts  idea,  and  per- 
ils some  corner  or  some  citizen  of  some  other  State  or  Territory  may  have 
»«ie  other  idea;  but,  Mr.  President,  such  ideas  can  not  long  live.     There 

only  one  idea  that  we  should  cultivate  and  nourish  and  maintain,  and 
at  is  the  American  idea,  a -policy  not  beneficial  to  one  locality  or  to  a 
igle  industry,  but  a  fiscal  policy-  that  protects  all  alike  in  every  part  of 
>r  great  an4  growing  country,  that  protects  the  farmer  an4  the  factory 
^cl,  the  manufacturer  and  the  artisan,  the  professional  man,  the  laborer 
•'l  income  earner  in  every  walk  of  life.    Such  a  policy  is  fully  exemplified 

our  present  most  successful  tariff  law,  a  tariff  that  was  the  causative 
ftor  in  restoring  prosperity,  the  saving  factor  in  maintaining  it,  and  the 
t:t  of  all  a  tariff  that  when  adverse  conditions  exist,  when  folly  and  finance 
r  a  time  go  hand  in  hand,  ivhen  even  the  very  elements  seem  to  conspire 
minst  us,  insures  the  preservation  of  prosperity,:  because  of  protection  that 
absolutely  panic  proof* 
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'WE  HAVE  CAPTURED  THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 
FOR  ALU  OF  OUR  PRODUCTS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  1L  GALLING  Eli  of  New  II  amp 
shire,  in  dally  Congressional  Record,  April  23,  190 £. 

HOME  MABKET  BEST. 

We  have  captured  the  markets  of  the  world  for  all  of  our  products 
both  agricultural  and  manufactured,  and  in  domestic  products  we 
stand  to-day  as  the  first  exporting  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  has  been  accomplished  under  the  operation  of  a  protective 
tariff  without  sacrificing  any  of  our  own  markets,  without  lowering 
our  high  scale  of  wages,  and  without  submitting1  our  own  people 
to  the  competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of  other  countries,  Jt  K 
the  greatest  ajul  most  substantial  victory,  ever  recorded  in  industrial 
warfare  in  all  history,  and  yet  this  remarkable  foreign  trade,  which, 
has  been  built  up  under  our  protective  tariff,  is  only  a  small  part  of 
our  industrial   achievement. 

Foreign  markets  for  surplus  production  is  nil  very  well  in  itself, 
and  very  welcome  when  it  can  be  gained  without  sacrificing  any 
portion  of  our  home  market;  but  it  is  this  home  market  of  ours, 
Mr.  President,  which  has  been  built  up  and  maintained  through 
our  protective  tariffs,  and  particularly  during  the  operation  of  the 
law  now  on  our  statute  books,  which  is  not  only  the  pride  of  even 
American  citizen,  but  the  envy  of  vxe.vy  foreign  producer.  A  most 
conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  internal  commerce  is 
$22,000,000,000  annually,  equal  in  indue  to  the  combined  markets  of 
the  world  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  productions.  Could  we  con- 
trol the  sale  of  all  the  goods  which  enter  every  port  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  would  only  equal  that  which  we  now  supply  to  our 
own  home  market,  an  assured  market  which  is  constantly  increasing. 
This  grand  home  market  of  ours  can  not  be  maintained  if  we  let 
down  our  protection  bars,  and  adopt  low  tariffs,  or  if  we  enter  into 
reciprocity  arrangements  in  competing  articles,  which  is  the  same, 
or  at  least  a  long  step  toward  this  same  free-trade  notion. 

The  value  of  our  home  market  has  never  been  more  forcibly  and 
clearly  presented  than  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Department  ot  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  city  of  Rochester.  X",  Y,,  on  Thursday,  January  7,  1901. 
from  which  I  take  the  following  brief  extract: 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  in  1870  seven  billion*-" 
of  dollars,  and  in  1890  it  was  twenty  billions.  With  this  definite  basis 
of  twenty  billions  in  1900  p.nd  knowing  what  rapid  development  has  occurred 
in  all  lines  during  that  period,  we  may  safely  and  conservatively  put  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  year  1903  at  twenty-two  billions-  of  dollars — :• 
sum  which  actually  equaled  the  entire  international  commerce  of  the  world 
in  that  year. 

Think  of  it,  you  producers  and  manufacturers  and  merchants  and 
traders  and  bankers  and  transporters  ;  think  of  it  !  The  market  of  our 
own  country,  the  home  market,  in  which  you  can  transport  your  ponds  from 
the  door  of  the  fartoru  to  the  door  of  the  consumer  without  hreakinq  hulk 
a  single  tvve,  is  equal  to  the  entire  international  commerce  of  the  world. 

Not  only  i*»  this  true  that  our  home  market  is  equal  to  that,  offered 
by  the  international  commerce  of  the  entire  world,  but  it  is  evidently  grow- 
ing? far  more  rapidly  than  international  commerce,  for,  as  T  have  said,  the 
interned  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  grown  from  sex-en  billions  in 
1870  to  twenty-two  billion^  in  1903,  while  the  international  commerce  ha-' 
grown  from  eleven  billions  in  1870  to  twenty-two  billions:  in  1.903,  or,  in 
other  words,  while  the  international  commerce  of  the  world  5k  now  twice 
as  great  as  in  1S70,  the  internal  commerce  of  th<>  United  States  is  now  thre«> 
times  as  great  as  in  that  year  and  equals  the  entire  commerce  between  all 
nations. 

This  internal  commerce  of  ours  has  been  made  possible  only  because 
of  our  splendid  wage  system,  which  lias  brought  about  a.  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  demand  by  our  masses  for  more  than  th" 
mere  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  at  this  timr 
to  more  than  call  attention  to  this  feature  of  our  tariff  and  indus- 
trial system.  Tt  has  been  made  clear  time  and  tunc  again,  and  yet 
would  seem  as  if  our  opponents  persist  in  losing  sight  of  thn 
splendid  market  at  our  very  doors  in  their  desire  to  gain  for  our 
producers  an  insignificant  percentage  in  our  sales  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, thousands  of  miles  away  from  our  farms  and  factories.  Much 
better  would  it  be  in  sacrifice  a  large  port  ion  or  even  the  whole  of 
our  foreign  sales,  than  any  considerable  portion  of  our  home  market. 
But  the  figure*  which  I  have  given  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  t<> 
make  any  sacrifices  whatever  under  the  beneficent  operations  of  > 
protective  tariff.  We  have  not  only  maintained  and  increased  'ouf 
home  market  during  these  past  few  years,  but  we  have  constant!! 
increased  our  foreign  markets  at  the  same  time,  and  more  rapid' I 
than  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
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UNITED  STATES  TARIFFS  HINDER  THE  PLAGING 
OF  ORDERS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN." 


;  /  -tnn'ts  from  GLASGOW  HERALD,  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record, 
I  January  5,  lUV-b. 

rFrom  Glasgow  Herald,    September    2,1 

Views  of  Scottish  Woolen  Trade  on  foreign  Tariffs. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  reliable  information  regarding  the  effect 
:  ..!  foreign  tariffs  on  the  Scotch  woolen  trade,  the  South  of  Scotland  Cham- 
.•!•»*  of  Commerce  recently  invited  its  members  to  answer  .several  questions. 
.'lie  following  answers  have  been  received  from  thirty-three  members  of 
,he  chamber,  all  of  then!  representing  business  firms  of  considerable  Im- 
portance, and  many  being  partners  in  very  large  concerns: 

United  States  Tariffs. 

Question.      What,    in    your   opinion,   has   been    the   effect   from   time   to 
nme  of  the  various  tariffs  levied  on  woolen  goods  by  the  United  States? 
'.  Answers.     No.   1.      Yarn   spin  iter — To   greatly   restrict,    and   latterly   to 

•  j.-ertainly  put  a  stop  to  business  in   Scotch  woolen  yarns. 

No  2.     Tweed  manufacturer — Roughly  stated,  as  tariffs  rose,  exports 
)   io  the  United  States  fell. 

No.    3.      Manufacturer    of    fancy    tweeds,    worsted    suitings,    etc.- — Tile 
'■   present  tariff  we  find  to  be  practically  prohibitive. 

!  No.    8,      Scotch    tweed   merchants,    and    also   of    English   manufactured 

;  goods — At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
)  ilie  high  tariff,  except  to  houses  doing  a  high-class  trade,  where  price  is 
:    h  secondary   consideration. 

I  No.  9.     Tweed  manufacturers — Reduced  our  trade  to  practically  nil. 

I  No,    10.      Woolen    and    worsted    manufacturer — To    stop    the    trade    in 

|   bulk,  What  remains  being  specialties  in  cloth  or  design. 
■  No.    11.      Scotch  tweed  manufacturers — The  effect  has   been   most  seri- 

•  mis,  as  it  has,  since  the  McKinley  tariff  entirely  stopped  what  business 
5  ue  had  with  the  United  States  and  thrown  all  that  output  (which  was 
\  very  large)  into  the  home  market,  which  has  since  that  time  been  seriously 
I  congested,  making  trade  unremunerative. 

(  No.    12,      Manufacturers   of   hosiery   and   woven    underwear — To    hinder 

\  the  placing  of  orders   in   Great  Britain. 

|  No.  13.     Woolen  merchant — Ruinous  to  the  woolen  trade  of  this  conn- 

's vvy,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

I  No.    14.      Hosiery    manufacturers — Almost   entirely    stopped    the    trade 

I  with  the  United  States  in  hosiery. 

i  No.    15.      Manufacturers    of    high-class    tweeds — To    curtail    or    nearly 

I  stop  business  except  that  buyers  look  at  our  styles  to  get  educated,  buy 
i  a  few  bits  to  save  their  shame,  and  then  make  up  their  bulk  in  cheaper 
|  poods  on  this  side  or  know  better  what  to  buy  on  the  other.  We  lose 
I  patience  when  speaking  of  this  country,  which  takes  95  per  cent  of  a  start 
|  -or,  rather.  125  per  cent.,  counting  all — and  then  struts  about  as  lords 
I  of  creation. 

I  No.  16.  Tweed  manufacturer  and  yarn  spinner — They  have  practically 
|  closed  the  markets. 

I  No.    17.      Manufacturers  chiefly  of  tweeds  and   fine  worsteds — The   ef- 

|  fret  has  been  very  injurious  upon   our  business. 

I  No.   18.      Woolen  merchant,   handling   from   medium    up   to  best  quality 

I  of  Scotch  goods,  also  English  worsteds  in  fancy  and  plain  eoatings — 
1  Most  adverse  to  business.  Having  a  separate  business  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A., 
1  can  testify  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  use  and  production  of  local 
anufacturers.  Every  season  the  newest  designs  made  in  this  country 
are  eopied  both  in  fabric  and  colors;  and  I  have  seen  surprising  imitft- 
MonSj  more  especially  in  botany  and  crossbred  worsteds.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  better  class  of  Americans  being  determined  to  be  exclusive  and  to 
wear  only  imported  goods,  the  present  limited  trade  would  be  snuffed  out. 
Wearing  the  best  class  of  British  goods  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  an 
American  shows  his  importance  financially. 

No.  19.  Manufacturers  of  fancy  woolen  and  worsted  goods — The  effect 
undoubtedly  has  been  to  practically  destroy  the  trade  in  fancy  goods.  A 
ill  trade  is  still  done,  but  in  my  opinion  makers  would  be  better  without 
It  only  exists  because  British  makes  and  styles  still  lead  the  fashion 
in  men's  goods,  and  American  merchants  buy  them  in  small  quantities  for 
sake  of  educating  themselves  in  order  to  "coach"  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer. 

No.    20,      Fancy    woolen    and    worsted    manufacturers — A    decreasing 
Ur.-.de. 

No.  21.  Hosiery  manufacturer — Foreign  trade  too  small  to  warrant 
?;i  Ing  opinion. 

No.  22.  Manufacturers  of  Scotch  tweeds — Never  did  a  direct  trade 
wi;li  United  States. 

No.  23.  Tweed  manufacturer — Distinctly  against  the  Industry  of  this 
cli  trict. 

No.  24.     Tweed  manufacturer — Very  injurious. 

No.  28.  Tweed  manufacturer — Since  the  present  high  tariff  has  been 
Pi<    on  woolen  good*  our  trade  has  been  practically  nil. 

No.  26.  Manufacturer  of  high-class  woolens  for  men's  wear — Staple 
£f  ds  which  formerly  were  bought  for  this  market  In  large  quantities, 
■u  practically  shut  out.  Merchants  who  used  to  order  1,000  yards  to 
a    oloring  are  now  content  with  50  yards  or  less. 

No.  27.  Scotch  tweed  manufacturer  --Every  ri«e  in  the  tariff  has  had 
Ui  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  trade  and  making  remunerative  prices 
tt'-.-e  difficult  to  obtain.  One  direct  effect  of  the  present  high  tariff  is 
1i-  t  hew  designs  made  in  this  country  are  immediately  copied  in  Ameri- 
p«-:  goods,  arid  the  mattuiaetiirer  in  this  country  does  not  get  a  fair 
re;iirn  for  his  ingenuity  in  producing;  new  designs  or  fabrics. 

No.  28.  Yarn  merchant — (1)  When  the  tariff  was  purely  fiscal  i.  e., 
f(y-'  revenue  purposes  only,  British  exports  in  woolen  goods  were  most 
r'^  *nslve.  (2)  When  the  tariff  became  protective,  exports  decreased. 
''•  Since  the  tariff  became'  prohibitive,  as  it  is  now,  exports  have  prae- 
tlf  ily  ceased;  with  the  exemption  of  special  designs,  weaves,  or  qualities 
'*l:'ch  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  yet  produce. 
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"THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    FREE-TRADE   ANO 
PROTECTION  REVENUE." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  GALLINOEB  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  23,  1904. 


INSTRUCTIVE  FIGURES. 

First,  I  wish  to  present  a  few  figures  as  showing  our  princip; 
financial  and  commercial  conditions  as  far  down  as  such  figures  can 
possibly  he  obtained,  then  I  wish  briefly  to  endeavor  to  refute  the 
accusation  made  by  our  friends  upon  the  points  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  I  will  also  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  outlook  is  so 
propitious,  and  why  prosperity  will  not  only  continue  to  rule,  but 
will  rule  with  increased  vigor  *in  the  years  to  come,  if  we  continue 
to  maintain  our  present  tariff  principles  and  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  converted  to  the  disastrous  and  destructive  economic  doctrines 
of  our  opponents. 

Our  Democratic  friends  are  fond  of  talking  of  a  revenue  tariff, 
The  following  table  is  instructive  in  that  point,  showing,  the  dif- 
ference between  free-trade  and  protection  revenues 


Year  ending  June  80— 
1895 

Customs  re- 
ceipts. 



1152,158,617 
160,021,752 
176,554,127 

Total  re- 
ceipts. 

^'818^90,(17:. 
826,970.2(* 
847,721,71  V. 

1890         , 

1897                            

Aver  i"v 

1162,911,499 

81 49,577,062 
200,128,482 
238,164,871 

288,585,456 
254,444,708 
284,479,582 

$829,362,fifi0 

$405,821,:^ 
51 5,960,621) 
567,240,81:. 
587,685;::-> 

562,478.2;;> 
500,890.<S7l 

§588,180.™. 

1898. 

]  899                

jjHK) 

l{K)l                    

3  902                      

19$}                  , 

A verage 

$227,729,694 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  internal-revenue  receipts  an 
affected  by  the  tariff  law  as  well  as  customs  receipts,  for  in  pros- 
perous times,  such  as  we  enjoy  under  a  protective  tariff,  the  receipts 
from  internal  revenue  are  largely  increased  over  the  receipts  during 
a  low-tariff  period.  The  result  was  that  during  the  low-tariff  years, 
1895-1897,  we  had  a  deficit  of  over  $76,000,000  added  to  a  deficit  in 
1894  (which  was  also  a  practical  free-trade  year)  of  $70,000,000, 
or  $146,000,000  in  the  four  years,  while  during  the  four  years  ending 
1908  there  was  a  surplus  of  over  $300,000,000.  We  have  repeated 
war  taxes  to  the  amount  of  over  $100,000,000,  and  still  our  receipts 
are  in  excess  of  our  expenditures.  This,  Mr.  President,  illustrates 
the  difference  between  the  revenue  under  low  tariffs,  and  protective 
tariffs.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  able  to  undertake  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  interoceanic  canal,  involving  as  it  does  the  expendi- 
ture of  between  $100,000,000  and  $200,000,000,  and  possibly  even  " 
greater  amount  than  that. 

So  much  for  the  Treasury  surplus.  Now  how  does  the  balar.rr 
ptand  regarding  our  foreign  trade,  about  which  our  Democratic 
friends  are  always  so  solicitous?    The  official  figures  are  as  follovs. 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,   1895-1903. 


Year  ending 
June  80— 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


i     Exports  Total 

Imports.    |of  manufac-i     p".rt« 
lures.       !     exP°ns- 


$781,969,905 
779,724,874 
704,780,412 
016,049,654 
097,148,489 
849,941,184 
828,172,165 
908,820,948 

1,025,719,237 


1183,595,748 

228,571,178  j 

277,285,891  ! 

290,697.854  j 

339,592,140  ! 

433,851,756  ; 

410,982,524  ! 

408,041,401  ! 

407,520,159  j 


$807,588,165 
882,60(5,988 
1,050,998,556 
1,281,482,880 
1,227,028,802 
1,894,488,082 
1,487,764,991 
1,881,719,401 
1,420,141,679 


Imports  audi  p^t>nr 
exports.    ;  CXP01 


Total 


Excen 


$1,589,508,180 
1,662,881,612 
1,815,722,968 
1,847,581,984 
1,924,171,791 
2,244,424,200  ! 
2,810,987,150  j 
2,285,040,849  i 
2,445,860,910  I 


$75^  3»! 
102,881?  ~<!j 
286,26M^ 
615,48:^' 
529,874.81; 
544,541-.^ 
604,59'V""" 
478,89? .  . 
894,42:.^ 
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"THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  HAS  NEVER  TAKEN  A 
BACKWARD  STEP." 


KMracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GILBERT  N.  HAUQEN  of  Iowa, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  &3, 190 4, 
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"PROTECTION  MAKES  GOOD  TIMES." 


Extract   from   remarks  of  tioh*  E.  Li  HAMILTON  of  Michigan, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  14*  1904* 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  we  tried  to  submit 
a  resolution  to  the  people  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  permitting  the  Federal  Government  to  follow,  regu- 
late, and  control  corporations  generally,  but  it  takes  two-thirds 
of  Congress  to  do  that,  our  Democratic  friends  refused  to  vote  for 
itj  and  it  failed. 

Failing  in  that,  in  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress we  passed  ( i )  a  law  providing  for  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  with  a  Commissioner  of  Corporations  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce* also  providing  for  corporate  publicity. 

(2)  Inasmuch  Us  it  is  no  use  to  manufacture  if  you  can  not  get 
your  product  to  the  consumer,  and  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  for 
some  tirne  the  cause  of  just  complaint  that  railroad  companies, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
serve  the  public  impartially,  had  been  giving  preferential  freight 
rates  to  preferred  shippers,  whereby  shippers  so  preferred  were 
strengthened  into  monopolies,  arbitrarily  fixing  prices  to  buyers  and 
sellers  arid  driving  competitors  out  of  business,  we  passed  the  anti- 
rebate  law,  which  prohibits  under  penalty  the  giving,  demanding, 
or  receiving  of  preferences  mid  provides  the  preventive  remedy  of 
injunction. 

(S)  We  also  passed  a  law  to  "expedite  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  suits  in  equity"  under  the  antitrust  law,  and  tinder 
this  hiw  to  expedite  hear! rigs  the  Northern  Securities  case  "came 
on  to  be  heard." 

The  only  antitrust  law  on  the  Federal  statute  books  bears  the 
name  of  a  Republican  Senator.  The  law  creating  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  bears  the  name  of  another  Republican 
Senator  and  all  the  law  is  being  enforced  by  a  Republican  President. 

I>ut  gentlemen  insist  that  trusts  are  fostered  under  protection  and 
that  the  way  to  remove  trusts  is  to  remove  the  tariff. 

It  is  not  true  that  trusts  are  fostered  by  protection  except  in 
the  sense  that  protection  makes  good  limes,  and  when  times  are 
good  they  are  good  for  everybody.  If  it  be  true  that  when  times 
are  good  they  are  good  for  everybody,  the  converse  must  be  true 
that  when  times  are  bad  they  are  bad  for  everybody,  and  if  to 
discipline  trusts  it  is  necessary  to  make  times  bad  for  everybody, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  least  able  to  bear  it  would  suffer  most 

Laying  aside  the  fact  that,  trusts  are  organized  under  English 
free  trade  as  well  as  German,  Austrian,  and  American  protection. 
it  is  susceptible  of  absolute  demonstration  that  American  free 
trade  would  operate  in  the  interests  of  trusts  and  against  the  inter- 
est of  American  labor, 

II  appears  by  the  Twelfth  Census  that  only  12.8  per  cent,  of  tht 
total  manufactured  output  of  the  United  States  is  made  by  trusts; 
thai  only  8.1$  per  cent,  of  the  food  supply  of  the  United  State? 
is  controlled  by  trusts,  mid  that  only  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  labor 
empolyed  in  ruanufactnri-na  is  employed  by  trusts,  and  the  word 
*;trust"  as  here  employed  is  used  to  mean  all  corporations  organ- 
ized in  recent  years.  Since  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  however, 
It  appears  that  the  capitalization  of  combinations  which  culminated 
in  the  ^ear  1001  is  rapidly  falling  off. 

Now,  if  it  Is  true  that  only  13.8  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured 
output  of  the  United  States  is  trust  made,  then  the  remaining  83' 
per  cent,  is  made  by  competing  independent  industries. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  only  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  labor  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  is  employed  by  trusts,  theri  the  remain- 
ing 95,2  per  cent,  of  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  is  employ 
by  competing,  independent  industries. 

" Therefore,"  if  you  remove  the  duty  from  the  19.8  per  cent,  of 
trust-made  products  you  remove  it  from  the  remaining  87.9  per 
cent,  of  products  made  by  competing,  independent  industries  em- 
ploying 92.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  labor  employed  in  manufacturi -i? 
industries  in  the  United  States;  and  inasmuch  as  tht  weak  wovM 
probably  go  to  the  wall  first,  trusts  which  would  then  be  gfaen  -hi 
benefit  of  free  rani  material  would  remain  and  not  only  dictofJ 
terms  to  labor,  which  would  then  be  seeking  employment  in 
crowded  labor  market,  but  would  dictate  terms  to  consumers,  p  0- 
vided  they  themselves  were  able  to  „  survive  competition  with  the 
trusts  bi  Europe. 
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!<A    MAN   IS   A    FREE  TRADER    OR    PROTECTIONIST.  "~ 
"THERE  IS  NO  MIDDLE  GROUND, » 


Extract*  from  remark*  of  Hon.  WM.  D.  OWEN  of  Indiana,  page 
§546  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  middle  ground  on  this  question.  Such  a 
t-laim  is  a  mere  pretense.  A  man  is  a  free  trader  or  protectionist 
If  a  free  trader,  as  far  as  the  revenue  is  raised  by  tariff,  he  wants  it 
levied  without  reference  to  protecting  industries.  If  he  is  a  pro- 
tectionist, he  wants  it  levied  with  special  reference  to  its  industrial 
benefits;  and  when  an  industry  is  self-supporting,  or  experiment  has 
proven  it  incapable  of  development,  he  withdraws  the  protection. 
The  lines  that  separate  them  are  as  widely  separate  as  the  poles  and 
jns  clearly  defined  as  any  different  policies  of  government.  The  tariff 
reformer  is  a  politician,  a  citizen  who  is  not  anchored  to  any  govern- 
mental principle.  He  is  a  speculator  on  political  chances.  He  is  an 
mdusirial  mugwump,  who,  when  you  scratch  his  back  you  find  a 
man  who  reforms  every  one  else,  but  wants  to  protect  the  industries 
m  his  own  district, 

j  For  me  to  defend  and  protect  an  industry  in  my  own  district,  and 
jsupport  the  free-trade  policy  against  other  industries  elsewhere,  shows 
jme  as  really  acknowledging  the  value  of  protection,  but  that  as  a 
politician  I  am  willing  to  join  my  party  in  a  crusade  against  others, 
jit  is  of  seed  such  as  this  that  trouble  is  brought  to  governments. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  IS  FREE  TRADE  AND 
NOTHING  SHORT  OF  THAT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  8.  L.  MILLIKEN  of  Maine,  page 
4%55  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress,  1st  Session, 


But  to  conclude,  let  me  say  that  the  issue  is  now  fairly  and  clearly 
ade  between  the  great  parties  of  the  country,  the  Democratic  free 
rader  and  the  Republican  protectionist,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so.  We 
;ee  no  more  such  dodgery  of  this  question  on  the  part  of  our  Demo- 
cratic friends,  as  they  have  hitherto  attempted  with  such  success  as 
heir  skill  obtained  by  long  experience  in  that  art  entitled  them  to. 
he  President's  message,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  tariff  debate  in  this 
louse  have  done  one  good  if  no  other.  They  have  disclosed  to  the 
country  that  the  Democratic  policy  is  free  trade  and  nothing  short 
of  that;  and  if  the  present  bill  goes  not  quite  to  that  length,  its 
advocates  do;  that  is  sustained  upon  free-trade  ground  and  no 
pther,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  only  awaits  a  convenient  op- 
P^'tunity  to  come  out  of  its  already  broken  shell  into  as  fully  fledged 
*  champion  of  free  trade,  pure  and  simple,  as  the  most  ardent  of  its 
leaders  or  the  most  radical  English  members  of  the  Cobden  Club,  to 
*hich  it  has  contributed  so  many  adherents  in  this  country,  could 
desire. 
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'ENGLAND    LEARNS    FROM    EXPERIENCE— DEMOC 
RACY  DOES  NOT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  dnih 
Congressional  Record,  Jan,  5,  1904, 

ENGLAND    LEABNS    FROM    EXPEBIENCE— DEMOCBACJ 
DOES  NOT. 

On  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  delivering  his  splendid 
address  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  in  which  he  showed  tliat 
this  policy  had  given  tremendous  development  to  the  trade  and 
industry  in  the  United  Slates  at. the  expense  of  his  own  country, 
the  Democratic  party  in  convention  assembled  in  Massachusetts 
adopted  a  platform  which  contained  a  vicious  denunciation  of  out 
protective  tariff  and  of  our  great  industrial  organizations,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Balfour,  have  been  the  very  mean* 
by  which  the  United  States  has  gained  the  commercial  supremacy 
now  enjoyed.     The  platform  reads: 

We  favor  the  Immediate  regulation  of  trusts  under  the  interstate-com- 
merce and  taxation  powers  of  Congress,  and  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  0! 
articles  controlled  by  the  trusts,  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  and  tlw 
necessaries  of  life. 

We  have  thus  presented  'to  our  attention  the  astounding  spec- 
tacle of  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  openly  advocating  tiu 
abandonment  of  free  trade  and  the  adoption  of  the  American  polict 
of  protection,  while  on  the  very  same  dag  the  Democratic  parU 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  this  respect  the  party  in  Massachusetts 
voices  the  sentiment  of  the  party  throughout  the  country,  demand- 
ing the  destruction  of  an  economic  system,  which,  not  only  by  iht 
evidence  of  our  own  senses  but  on  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Balfour, 
has  brought  us  unprecedented,  prosperity  and  transferred  Grew, 
Britain's  commercial  supremacy  to  the  United  Stales.  Could  po- 
litical folly  go  further? 

WHY  GBEAT  BBITAIN  ADOPTED  FKEE  TBADE, 
Mr.  Balfour  lately  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Insular  Free 
Trade,"  in  which  he  further  explains  his  views.  The  contest  be- 
tween protection  and  free  trade,  which  came  to  an  end  in  Great 
Britain  in  1846,  was  a  struggle  between  two  opposing  ideas,  viz.. 
whether  the  country  should  become  more  and  more  a  manufactur- 
ing: nation  or  whether  agriculture  was  to  be  maintained  at  whatever 
cost-  The  conclusion  then  was  in  favor  of  the  first  alternative,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  says  that  the  conclusion  was  right  at  that  time,  for  tto 
reason  that  an  agricultural  nation  could  neither  have  furnished  the 
men  nor  the  money  necessary  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  carry  out 
her  imperial  mission.  To  support  a  manufacturing  community  it 
is  necessary  that  luxuries  and  necessities  be  imported  and  that  J 
large  export  trade  be  built  up  in  order  that  sufficient  capital  mav 
be  Vaised  to  pay  for  the  imports,  and  further  that  sufficient  capital 
shall  always  be*  available  for  home  investment  and  furnish  employ- 
merit  for  a  rapidly  growing  city  population. 

They  failed — 
Mr.  Balfour  says — 
to  foresee  that  the  world  would  reject  free  trade,  and  they  failed  to  take  fui 
account  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  British  Empire.  If  they  -u 
been  right  on  the  first  point — if  free  trade  had  indeed  become  a  univer.-? 
creed — no  controversy  about  our  commercial  relations  with  any  fiscally  is 
dependent  community  could  possibly  have  arisen.  If,  on  the  other  nnnu 
they  had  succeeded  in  giving  us  imperial  free  trade,  the  protective  tendency 
of  foreign  nations  would  in  the  long  run  have  been  but  of  secondary  impor. 
ance.  The  double  error  has  established  insular  free  trade,  with  its  iw>v 
table  limitations,  and  left  us  bearing  all  the  burden,  but  enjoying  only  u< 
the  advantages  which  should  attach  to  empire.  ,  , 

The  ocean  we  are  navigating  is  smooth  enough,  but  where  are  we  beii? 
driven  by  its  tides?  Does  either  theory  or  experience  provide  any  coiiso.; 
atory  answer  to  this  question?  Consider  some  of  the  points  on  whieJ. 
have  commented  in  these  notes — the  injury  which  foreign  protection  is  os- 
culated to  inflict  on  a  free-trade  country,  its  need  for  open  markets:  w 
threatened  contraction  of  existing  free-trade  areas  ;  the  increasing  sev  r:i 
of  tariffs  in  protectionist  areas  ;  the  building  up  of  vested  protected  inter?;; 
in  new  countries,  which  may  be  discouraged  now  but  not  hereafter ;  w 
effect  of  this  protection  on  our  future  corn  supply ;  the  uncertainty  and  ■<-• 
which  tariff-protected  plants  are  inflicting  and  may  hereafter  inflict  up? 
British  capital  invested  in  Britain.  One  and  all  of  these  evils,  actual  afl; 
prospective,  are  due  to  protection.  The  man  who  says  that  their  cumulate 
effect  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  can  hardly  describe  himself  as  a  flj 
trader — at  least  he  can  attach  but  a  very  small  value  to  free  trade.  > 
man,  who  admitting  their  reality  does  not  anticipate  their  increase,  has  i; 
seems  to  me)  not  learned  the  lesson  which  theory  and  experience  agr^« '; 
teaching.  The  man  who  admits  their  present  reality  and  the  probahy* 
of  their  increase,  and  yet  is  too  contentedly  prosperous  even  to  con-^ 
whether  any  mitigation  is  practicable,  appears  little  short  of  reckless. 
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"EXCESS  OF  EXPORTS  OVER  !MPQRTS."-"AN  UN- 

FORTUNATE  SUBJECT  FOR  THE 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  &  1904, 

Mr.  President,  an  extension  was  given  to  the  somewhat  casual 
remarks  which  I  made  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Gorman  J.  This  was  something  which  I  did  not  anticipate, 
because  I  had  no  desire  when  I  spoke-  to  do  anything  more  then 
touch  on  the  question  of  the  St.  Louis  appropriation  and  the  gen- 
eral economy  which  has  been  preached  in  various  quarters  during 
this  winter  But  the  Senator  from  Maryland  thought  it  necessary 
to  infer  that  I  had  admitted  the  failure  of  our  policies,  because 
I  had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  had  been  told  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  this  rear, 

Mr.  President,  for  the  seven  months* of  the  year  which  have  al- 
ready Passed,  there  is,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  no  deficit;'  we 
are  about  $4,000,000  ahead  in  income. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  referred  also  to  the  decline  in  the 
excess    of   exports   over   imports.      The   amount   of   that   excess   no 

juoubt  has  fluctuated,  but  I  think  it  was  an  unfortunate  subiect 
o  open  tor  the  purposes  of  comparison— I  mean  unfortunate  for" the 
Democratic  party. 

1  I  have  drawn  up,  stated  in  millions,  the  amount  of  imports  and 
the  amount  of  exports  since  3893,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  printed 
with  my  remarks;    and  I  find  that  the  excess  of  imports  in   1893 

.was  $35  000,000;     the  excess   of  exports   in   1894,   $.21.5,000,000;    the 
excess  of  exports  in  1895,  $61,000,000;    the  excess  of  imports,  that 
IS  the  adverse  balance  of  1896,  $84,000,000. 
Mr.   President,  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  those   four 

j years,  m  two  of  which  there  was  an  adverse  balance  and  in  the 

•other  two  a  favorable  balance,  with  the  years  which  have  followed. 

\ihe  excess  of  exports  in  1897  was  $568,000,000;   in  1898,  $594  000  000- 

;in  1899 ,  $606,000,000 ;  in  I900?  $521,000,000;  in  1901,  ^OOoioOOJ 
m  1902,  $453,000,000;    in  1903,  $f?05,000,00. 


Imports.    :     Exports. 


Kx<-essof  !  Kx-cesHof 
imports.     ;    exports. 


£215,000,000 


|fj • •  •  SWMKy.Wn  ■  88*1,000,000  \      ^5,000,000 

**>■■* • 054,000,000  809XW.000  I 

w^l  ■■ 770,000,000  :  wa,ooo,ooo  i      a  uxxukxV  j          ,wu,ww 

■J;''', i  704,000,000  ;  1,082,000,000  ! '          ' "  "yos iihn  nm 

l^ :  fii«,ow,ouo  ;  1/210,000,000  ; ;;;*"!      ^xHfM*!0. 


^ !  (iO7,000,(K.XJ 

•W 1  849,000,000 

!N)i j  828,<xxu)oo 

;nl- I  1)03,000,000 

'm  ■ :  1,025,000,000 


I.,20;5,000,000    

1,^70,000,000  ■ 

.1,400,000,000  i. 

r!Sn'S?n  ! ::-:-";        452,000,000 

l,420,000,Ou0  ; :        mm) [(m 


M4 .000,000 
«)0,<XX).000 
521,000,000 
B47,O0O,OOO 


^05,000,000 


There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  period  of 
™  equal  number  of  years  or  of  all  the  years  together  which  ha? 
approached  the  years  since  1S97  in  the  favorable  'balance  of  trade 
10  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  last  two 
►cars  from  the  great  balances  of  1901  and  1899,  but  in  order  to 
*nd  a  comparison  which  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  excess  of  exports 
>w  imports  in  the  last  two  years  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
>-^c!  to  compare  them  with  other  years  of  Republican  ascendancy. 
^  this  last  year,  which  he  pointed  out  as  so  bad,  the  excess  of 
sports  over  imports  was  far  larger  than  in  the  two  favorable 
iwrs  of  Mr.  Cleveland  put  together. 

As  for  the  revenue,  even  after  the  great  reductions  which  we 
jave  made,  I  think  it  is  well  for  the  Senator  to  remember  that  in 
>f(tor  to  meet  the  deficit  incurred  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term 
fey  found  it  necessary  to  borrow,  in  a  lime  of  profound  peace, 
^1000,000,  adding  that  amount  to  the  permanent  debt  of  the 
wintry, 

We  were  charged  with  the  expenses  of  a  war.  We  met  the  war. 
"*  met  those  expenses.  We  met  the  great  loan  which  was  rendered 
pessary.  Yet  we  have  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  to-day  more  than 
¥*<al  to  that  loan,  and  we  have  been  steadily  reducing*  the  perma- 

in  ;  7  ever  Sinee*  We  have  had  no  de&lt  and  we  hcW0  «'**««* 
\L<°.  ?  to  meet  current  expenditures.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
£1,i:»  it  is  possible  to  make  a  comparison  more  in  favor  of  the  wis- 
0ll»  of  Republican  policies  than  those  figures  show. 
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"UNITED  STATES  LEADS  IN  EXPORTS." 


Extract  from,  remarks  of  Bon.  HENRY  8.  BOUTBLh  of  Illinois,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  January  £6\  1904, 


Your  soothsayers  told  the  people  that  If  the  Republican  tariff  bill  was 
adopted  terrible  thing*  would  happen.  You  said  that  with  a  Republican  pro- 
tective  tariff  our  exports  would  fall  off.  Instead  of  that  our  exports  began 
to  increase  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff  act, 
I  hold  in  ray  hand  a  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  the 
increase  in  the  exports,*  which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  United  States  has  taken  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  Mat  of  the  world's  great  exporters  of  domestic  products, 
In  1875  the  exports  of  domestic  products  by  the  world's  great  exporting  na- 
tions were  as  follows:  ^_ 

United  Kingdom   $1,097,497,000 

France < . .  •       747,400,000 

Germany   * *.,.....„..,...,..,.............. ....      593,052,OOO 

United  States   ..........................................      407.263.737 

In  1885  the  domestic  exports  of  these  four  countries  stood  as  follows : 

United  Kingdom   ............ '. .  .V. $1,087,124,000 

Germany    .'......■.... ♦ . . . . 680,651,000 

United  States   ....■.........♦.............*............      SI?*5??*596 

Franc© . . . .......,.•■...........:,. 596,000,000 

In  1805  the  domestic  exports  of  the  four  countries  were  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom    .$1,100,462,000 

United   States 807,742,415 

Germany   ....... ..... 789,660,000 

France    , .-.:.'.  * . .' 651,100,000 

In  1903  the  relatives  rank  of  the  four  countries  in  the  exportation  of 
domestic  products  was  as  follows: 

United  States    ......... , $1,457,565,783 

United  Kingdom   ............ ........ •  • ■  1»£15'$&5S5 

Germany  a ■■...;......................... 1.200,000,000 

France  b  ■..*..*......■.. 812,000,000 

a  Nine  months*  figures  and  estimate  for  closing  quarter  of  the  year, 

b  Meres  months'  figures  and  estimate  for  last  month  of  the  year. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  exports  of  domestic  products  from 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom.,  and  Germany  in  each  year  from  1875  to 
1908,  the'  figures  being  in  all  cases  for  the  calendar  year : 


Year. 


1876.., 
1876.., 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880  .. 
1881 . . . 
1882.. 
1888. . 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1802. . 
1898. . 
1894. . 
1595. . 
1896. . 
1897. . 
1898. . 
1899.. 
1900.. 
.1901.. 
1902.. 
19ft?.. 


United  States.  Uni*f*£to*-'     QexmmiJt 


dona. 


$497,263,787 

575,785,804 

607,566,495 

728,286,821 

7S4,650,75S 

875,064,075 

814,162;951 

749,911,809 

777,528,718 

788,7(18,704 

678,593,596 

699,519,480 

708.819,892 

679,597.477 

8M,154;864 

845,999,608 

957,888,551 

928,287.815 

854,729,-154 

807,812,116 

807,7424.15 

'     080,8:10.080 

1,079,8-84,296 

1.288,558,140 

1,2  >2,982,84  4 

1,158.010,1!  2 

1,488,078,651 

'1,888,288,491 

1,457,565,788 


11,087,497,000 
976,410,000 
967,918,000 
988,500,000 
982,090,00*) 
1,085,521,000  ■ 
1,188,878,000  i 
1,175,099,000  ; 
1,160,982.000 
1,184,016,000  ; 
.1,087,124,000 
1,085,228,000  , 
.1,079,944,000 
1,141,808,000  ! 
1,214,442.000 
1,282,474.000 
1,208,169,000  ■ 
1,10",747,(XH)  : 
1.062,162,000  ■ 
U)bh  198.000  i 
1,100,452,000  I 
1,168,671,000  i 
1,189,882,000  ! 
1,185,642.000  I 
1,287.1 50.000  ! 
1,417,086,000  j 
1,862,727,000  I 
1,879,282,000  ! 
1,415,617,000  i 


$698,052,0111 

605,886,t« 
656,9820 
686,671  M 
660,852.14 
088,5{XUW 
707,97^ 
758,817,W 
778,257,iM| 
7()2,482,(ii'l 
680,55  L^ 
710,18fi.ft< 
745,890.$ 
762,444,(fl 
758,222.1* 
791,7.17,^ 
755,771, U* 
708,078^1 
785,8*^ 
704,82tV-<! 
789,^(10,1X1 
888,9*1, Oi 
865,12i,« 
894,(XWfti 
l,001,278,ftj 
1,097,5« 
1,054  ,(«SV«! 
1,1 18,8  0U* 
« 1, 200,000$ 


aEKtlnmte  lor  closing  quarter  of  year. 

The  exports  during  the  calendar  year  just  closed  amounted  to  $1,45* 
000  000,  the  record  venr  in  exports  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countrife 
nearly  double  the  entire  exports  in  the  year  1895.  But  another  thing  W 
is  very  gratifying  to  us  all,  gentlemen,  partisanship  aside,  ijratifyin$  j 
every  "American  in  this  House,  is  that  durinn  the  past  few  years  our  pr&> 
Republic  has  chanqed  its  place  from  fourth  in  the  list  of  exporting  natw 
to  first,  and  to-dav  we  lead  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

Aaain  it  was  predicted  that  the  volume  of  money  in  the  country  wow 
decrease,  hut  it  has  not;  it  is  qr cater  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  Tt  tfj 
predicted  that  the  uold  in  the  Treasury  would  decrease,  but  it  has  noh 
w**  have  more  gold  in  the  Treasury  now  than  there  ever  was  in  the  UujjJ 
State  Treasury  before,  and  we  have  more  s?old  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Un»J 
States  Treasury  than  was  ever  collected  at.  any  one  snot  before  in  the  bi^toj 
of  the  world — nearlv  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  preav'w 
that  -«;rt»7*!*  all  over' the  country  would  go  down,  but  on  the  contrary,  jfJJ 
ihp  inauguration  of  President  MeKinley  up  to  this  year  just  closed,  ^ 
averaae  rale  of  wages  all  over  this  country  has  gone  up. 

Not  onlv  the  average  money  wage,  but  the  actual  wage  as  conipa** 
with  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
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•'TARIFFS    AND    TRADE    BALANCES.—EXCESS 
IMPORTS  UNDER  LOW  TARIFFS— EXCESS 
OF  EXPORTS  UNDER  PROTECTIVE 
TARIFFS." 


OF 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  C.  H.  GR08VBNOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  November  27,  190S. 


TABOTS  AND  TBADE  BALANCES,  1790-1000. 

Years  in  which  low  tariffs  and  protective  tariffs,  respectively,  have  teen 
in  operation  in  the  United  States,  shotting  the  excess  of  imports  or  exports 
in  each  year  and  the  total  excess  of  imports  or  exports  under  each  system. 

[Compiled    fiom    official    statements    of   the    Bureau   of    Statistics.] 


'iscalyear. 


Low  tariffs. 


Excess  of 
Imports. 


Excess  of 
exports. 


Fiscal  year. : 


Protective  tariffs. 


Excess  of 
i  in  port  s. 


Excess  of 
exports. 


1700.. 
17111  •  • 
17512-  - 

1718.. 
17M.. 
1705.. 
1706.. 
17*17.. 
I711S-. 
1700.. 
1800.. 
1801 . . 
W2.  • 
IMl.. 
1H04.. 
»sn:>.. 


1808.. 
:wro. 

ism. 
.11. 


1*12.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1810. 

WO. 

K21. 


1! 

l! 

is* 

R>8 
til. 

iSr-'-l. 

Is.  55. 
18:10. . 
^7. 


10... 

1*41... 
■12. . . 
MHu.. 
1817... 
'IMS... 


MU.  . 
Jv")J  . 
Si2. 


K4. 
3S-V,. 


IS.%7. 


82,704,844  ' 
10,187,0511  : 
10,740,902  i 

4,91)0,428  ! 

1.556,275 
21,700,890 

22,801,589 

24,084,090 
7,224,289 
408,020 
20,280,1)88 
18,842,998 
4,87(4,1  bit  ■ 
8,800,088 
7,800,1)20 
25,088,979 
27.878,087 
30,156,850 
84,551 1,0 10 
7,IW,767 
18,042,080 


:i  i 


88,502,704 
11,578,481 

28,468,807 
10.982,479 

4,758,881 


18,521.594  i 
4.15.5,828  ! 

8.197,00.  ; 

0,849,485  I 

2L548,498  ! 
52,240,450  I 
19,029,070  ! 

'443538'' 


.11,140,078  i. 
"  4,lt;5,40S'!. 


10,448,129 
855,027 
29,188,800 
21,850,170 
40,450,107 
00,287,988 
00,700,080 
88,899,205 
29,212s8h7 
54,004,582 


1850, 

38,481,290 
20,040,002 
09,750,709 

Ml 

1W>.. 

\m 

^•7..  '.*.!* '.'.'. 

Total ||1,008,872,161 


87,916,882 


75,489 


9,008,2^2  ' 
"'"25,41(V22ii'| 
""8^924' 
"  "A«i.';il  7,249 


8,072,020 


75.568.200 

102,8-2,204 
280,208,144 


$558,917,280 


i>;i8 

1814 

815 

1810 

L825 

1820 

1827 

1828.. 

1829 

1S80 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1840a 

1802 

1S08 

1804... 

1805 

1800 

1807 

1S6J...... 

1809 

1870...... 

1871...... 

1872 

1878 

1874 

r^ffi! !!'.'.! 

lr-77 

i  K7* 

I  XT'.) 

1*80 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1KM 

18X5..  ... 

1880 

1*87 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1898 

1899 

1900...... 

1901 


1902. 
1908. 


$0,087,559 
00,488,521 
05,182,948 

5,202,722 

1  0,998^78 


28,589,527 
18,001,159 
18,519,211 


7  J  44,211 
4,10-5,409 

' "  89,87  U808* 
!57;009,295  ; 
72,710/277 
85,952.544 
101,254,935  I 
75,1-8,541 
181,888,082  ' 
4.-UW.H40 
77.108,500 
182417,401 
119,050,2-8 

"19^502,725' 


:\S. 002,007 
2,780,297 


18,7:^5,728  |. 


£5,851,017 

54i),028 

" "  845,780 
8,949,779 


40,892,225 
8,141,220 


1,8)13,824 


18,870.098 

79.048,481 
151,152,094 
257,81 4,284 
2<- 1,00 1,0150 

107,088,912 
259,712,718 

2S902,«i^8 
100,058,488 

72,815,910 
104,002,420 

44,088,094 

28,HS8,448 


0^,518,275 
89,504,014 
202,875,080 

287,145.950 
615,482,070 
529,874,818 
544,541,898 
004,592,820 
478,898,458 
894,422,442 


Total $1,871,897,004  j   $5,470,428,925 


a  Half  year. 

:  t  excess  of  IMPORTS  under  low  tariffs $814,954,931 

*3t  excess  of  EXPORTS  under  protective  tariffs 4»099,026>861 
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"THE  UNITED  STATES  KNOWS  HER  BUSINESS." 

Extract   from   LONDON   DAILY    TELEGRAPH,   printed    in   daily    Conces- 
sional Record,  January  5,  19QJt. 

In  spite  of  the  alarming  predictions  of  the  Cobden  Club  the  United 
Stnf.es  adopted  the  McKinJey  tariff.  They  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted: 
they  believed  that  the  more  complctcI>f  they  secured  their  home  market  fa, 
home  enterprise  the  higher  would  be  the  devtiopmeut  of  their  internal  h. 
dustrv  and  the  greater,  therefore,  its  success  in  foreign  trade.  No  e:-tj. 
mate  was  ever  more  brilliantly  verified,  against  all  the  calculations  of  V\« 
prophets  of  free  Imports,  like  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declared,  we 
believe,  that  America  was  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel  In  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel.  The  steel  trust,  with  its  £300.000,000  of  capital,  he* 
been  created  since  then.  What  McKinleyism  meant  to  the  textile  and  tin- 
plate  trades  in  this  country  we  know,  but  this  is  what  it  meant  to  Amerw 
herself    (Sir  A.   E.   Bateman's   memorandum  on   foreign   trade)  : 

American  Exports  of  Manufactured  Articles. 

_        ,     „  [Amounts  in  million  pounds  bteiiin^.j 

Decade  before  the  McKlnley  bill  : 

.1880    ....... ...........    ...      ....21 

1S90    ..............■.■.................■......;..........'...  a  31 

Decade  after  the  MeKiniey  bill : 

1891     . . .  . . ....    .  .  .  35 

if od  ...........................;.:::;.;;;;;:;*:;;;;;;;::?)  90 

a  33   per  cent,   increase.  o  190   per   cent.   Increase  over   1890. 

There  Is  no  putting  back  the  clock  in  that  contrast. 

Germany,  under  Bismarck,  abandoned  the  system  of  approximate  itm 
trade  in  1879  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  jeremiads  of  her  doctrinaires.  She  has 
%?\  .^Weired,  marvelous  expansion  in  manufacture  and  commerce  with 
which  we  have  had  exigent  reason  to  be  well  acquainted.  She  has  stopped 
the  stream  of  emigration  from  her  shores;  that  is  the  test.  The  Kaiser's 
subjects  would  have  continued,  as  before,  to  flow  abroad  by  millions  if  pros- 
pects of  prosperity  previously  unknown  had  not  been  opened  up  at  home 
after  the  free-imports  system  was  abandoned.  No  competent  witness  can 
deny  the  immense  subsequent  increase  of  employment  and  the  remarkable 
advance  in  the  general  well-being  of  the  German  people.  These  things 
have  occurred  in  spite  of  the  strangely  misinformed  comments  of  the  Radi- 
cal press,  and  even  of  some  Unionist  free  traders  upon  the  Socialist  successes 
in  the  Reichstag  elections.  It  is  when  J.eshurun  is  waxing  fat  that  he  kicks 
most  lustily  against  a  jack-boot  system.  Prosperity  increases  the  sense  of 
democratic  independence.  The  Socialist  party  in  Germany  was  founded  and 
became  formidable  under  approximate  free  trade,  and  only  complete  ignor- 
ance of  German  conditions  can  imagine  that  the  army  of  protest  under  Bebel 
and  Singer  would  be  disbanded  by  free  trade.  (Sir  A.  E.  Bateman's  mem- 
orandum  on  foreign  trade.) 

©©man  Exports  of  Manufactured  Articles. 

„„„^    t  [Amounts  in  million   pounds  sterling.] 

18«0   (when  free  trade  was  abandoned) . .    .  m 

18.90    (10   years   after) . .... , *    ' "  *ai07 

1900   (20  years  after) "/.'/. 53,49 

This  has  not  been  due  to  the  tariff  alone ;  other  causes  have  cooperated. 
But  what  these  figures  absolutely  prove  is  that  free-trade  theories  can  not 
be  so  important  as  their  professors  would  have  us  believe.  Free  Trade 
map  lie  excellent,  better  trade  is  "better. 

But  the  case  of  France  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  The  Meline  tariff 
of  1892  was  the  negation  of  free  trade.  Upon  every  calculation  of  the  Cob- 
den Club  it  should  have  ruined  the  French  export  of  manufactures.  But 
what  has  happened?  They  have  increased  more  rapidly  and  steadily  than 
before.  Observe  the  following  figures  for  maximum  years  of  trade: 
French.  Manufactured  Exports.. 

rAmouritx  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 
Before  the  Meline  tariff : 

1882    ................. 7fi 

iBoo .,.....;;;:;;.  go 

After  the  Meline  tariff: 

1893 70 

1902 ..■.....................;,;.  ©  5 

Our  foreign  trade  has  shown  nothing  approaching  this  ratio  of  increase 
for  thirty  years,  and  this  In  spite  of  the  colossal  burdens  of  the  French 
people — a  national  debt  twice  as  larjre  as  our  own  (also  far  heavier  bounties 
and  subsidies  to  shipping),  and  a  normal  peace  taxation  equal  to  our  recent 
war  taxation.  France  has  diminished  her  exports  of  rate  material  but  in- 
creased her  sales  of  finished  articles;  while  of  us,  apart  from  our  colonial 
trade,  the  converse  has  been  true.  Here  are  all. the  prophecies  of  the  Cobden 
Club  falsified  by  facts  in  three  cases  as  widely  different  as  could  well  U 
imagined.  We  are  familiar  with  the  orthodox  explanation  in  the  case  of 
America.  She  has  succeeded,  we  are  assured,  on  account  of  her  boundless 
resources;  not  because  of  protection,  but  in  spite  of  it  Could  anything  be 
more  ludicrous  than  this  solemn  affectation  of  superior  intelligence  by  our 
doctrinaire  mandarins  at  the  expense  of  the  most  acute  business  nation  in 
the  world?  Americans,  for  their  pnrt.  adopted  the  tariff  in  order  to  secure 
certain  results;  they  believe  the  results  hare  been  secured  through  the 
tariff,  and  could  not  have  been  secured  without  the  tariff.  Germany  is  a 
poor  country,  with  a  bad  seaboard,  which  can  not  compare  with  our  own 
in  Its  natural  advantages  for  industry  and  trade,  and  it  has  doubled  the 
heresy  of  protection  by  tne  heresy  of  conscription.  Upon  free-Import  prin- 
ciples, if  the  tariff  succeeded  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  enor- 
mous internal  resources  it  ousrht  at  least  to  have  failed  in  the  Fatherland. 
According  to  Cobdenite  doctrines  the  competitive  success  of  the  German 
people  against  a  nation  like  ourselves,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  small 
army,  a  popular  government,  open  ports  and  unlimited  cheap  consumption, 
ought  to  have  been  impossible.  But  German  manufacturers  and  the  greater 
majority  of  the  German  people  are  as  convinced  as  Americans  that  the  de- 
velopment of  home  production  secured  by  the  tariff  is  the  true  basis  of  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  foreign  markets.  In  France,  where  the  old  free-trade 
party  i&  becoming  extinct,  no  widespread  section  of  public  opinion  thinks 
for  a  moment  of  reversing  M.  Meline's  economic  policy*. 
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THE   MAIN   STRENGTH    OF   AMERICAN    BUSINESS 
DEPENDS  UPON  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  HOME 
MARKET,  SECURED  BY  THE  TARIFF." 


xiract  from  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  printed  in  daily  Congressional 

fteeord,  January  5,  I'JUj. 


Across  the  Atlantic  capital  is  accumulating  with  incomparably  greater 
apidity  than  it  has  recently  done  here.  The  American  manufacturer  pays 
p  income  tax,  and  we  have  not  tiw  advantage  of  the  returns;  but  there 
an  be  no  doubt  that  capital  in  the  United  States  now  possesses  a  much 
'pater  accumulative  and  progressive  power  than  does  capital  in  this  coun- 
n\  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  ought  to  know,  has  always  maintained  that  the  main 
length  of  American  business  depends  upon  the  almost  absolute  command 
f  its'  home  market,  secured  b:/  the  tariff. 

The  Americans  have  great  natural  resources.  But  their  idea  of  efficient 
riranization  absolutely  rejects  dumping-ground  principles  as  a  system  in- 
mipatible  with  the  encouragement  of  enterprise  and  the  confidence  of  cap- 
:al-  Every  protected  manufacturer  makes  for  two  markets.  He  has  a  mo- 
opoly  of  bis  own,  and  freedom  in  ours.  The  governing  law  of  cheap  pro- 
nation is  quantity  of  production.  The  larger  the  output  the  lower  the  cost. 
he  foreign  capitalist  who  makes  for  two  markets,  the  one  from  which  he 
xcludes  us  by  taiiffs  and  the  one  to  which  we  admit  him.  by  free  imports, 
iust  and  does  possess  an  immense  pull  over,  the  British  manufacturer,  who 
nly  makes  for  one  market  and  is  never  sure  of  that.  Pure  free  trade  may 
e  Vn  indisputably  sound  principle.  The  combination  of  hostile  tariffs 
broad  and  free  imports  at  home,  giving  the  foreign  producer  the  best  oi 
oth  worlds — that,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  a  principle  which  the  common  sense  of 
be  country  must  investigate  and  will,  indeed,  reject. 

In  spite  of  the  alarming  predictions  of  the  Cobden  Club  the  United 
tates  adopted  the  Mckinley  tariff.  They  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted; 
:i«y  believed  that  the  more  completely  they  .secured  their  home  market  for 
ome  enterprise  the  higher  would  be  the  development  of  their  internal  in- 
iistry  and  the  greater,  therefore,  its  success  in  foreign  trade.  No  estimate 
uts  ever  more  brilliantly  verified,  against  all  the  calculations  of  the  prophets 
f  free  imports,  like  the  late  Mr,  Gladstone,  who  declared,  we  believe,  that 
imerica  was  hot  naturally  fitted  to  excel  in  the  production  of  iron  and 
teal.  The  steel  trust,  with  its  £300,000,000  of  capital,  has  been  created 
luce  then.  What  McKinleyism  meant  to  the  textile  and  tin-plate  trades  in 
Id!-:  country  we  know,  but  this  is  what  it  meant  to  America  herself  (Sir  A. 
),  Rflteman's  memorandum  on  foreign  trade)  : 

American  Exports  of  Manufactured  Articles. 

[/amount1-  in   million  pounds  sterling'.] 
)ecade  before  the  McKlnley  bill : 

1880 21 

1890 31 

)ecade  after  the  McKinley  bill  : 

1891 35 

1900 90 

There  is  no  putting  back  the  clock  in  that  contrast. 

Germany,  under  Bismarck,  abandoned  the  system  of  approximate  free 
rade  in  1879  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  jeremiads  of  her  doctrinaires.  She  has 
ince  achieved  the  marvelous  expansion  in  manufacture  and  commerce  with 
fhicli  we  have  had  cogent  reason  to  be  well  acquainted.  She  has  stopped 
be  stream  of  emigration  from  her  shores  ;  that  is  the  test. 

German  Exports  of  Manufactured  Articles. 

[Amounts  in  luUHon   pounds  K:erIiny..J 

iS80   (when  free  trade  was  abandoned) .    8.'> 

:S00  (10  years  after)    107 

mo   <20  years  after)    149 

But  the  case  of  Franco  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  The  Meline  tariff 
if  1892  was  the  negation  of  free  trade.  Upon  every  calculation  of  the  Cob- 
lea  Club  it  should  have  ruined  the  French  export  of  manufactures.  But 
rbat  has  happened?  They  have  increased  more  rapidly  and  steadily  than 
jefore.     Observe  the  following  figures  for  maximum  years  of  trade : 

French  Manufactured  Exports. 

|  j, Amounts  in   million   pounds  sterling.] 

M<;re  the  Meline  tariff: 

1882    76 

1S90 * 80 

tfter  the  Meline  tariff: 

1893 - 70 

1902    95 

We  are  familiar  with  the  orthodox  explanation  in  the  case  of  America. 
he  has  succeeded,  we  are  assured,  on  account  of  her  boundless  resources; 
because  of  protection,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Could  anything  be  more  ludi- 
s  than  this  solemn  affectation  of  superior  intelligence,  by  our  doctrinaire 
vwdarins  at  the  expense  of  the  most  acute  business  nation  in  the  world? 
■'-nigricans,  for  their  part,  adopted  the  tariff  in  order  to  secure  certain  re- 
-If'*;  thev  believe  the  results  have  been  secured  through  the  tariff,  and 
J'dd  not  have  been  secy  red  without  the  tariff.  Germany  is  a  poor  coun- 
'?,  with  a  bad  seaboard,  which  can  not  compare  with  our  own  in  its  natural 
G vantages  for  industry  and  trade,  and  it  has  doubled  the  heresy  of  protec- 
■f-'n  by  th'3  heresy  of  conscription.  Upon  free-import  principles,  if  the  tariff 
"< -eeded  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  enormous  internal  re- 
ees  it  ought  at  least  to  have  failed  in  the  Fatherland.  According  to 
erdte  doctrines  the  competitive  success  of  the  German  people  against  a 
m  like  ourselves,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  small  army,  a  popular 
"■vfrrnment,  open  ports,  and  unlimited  cheap  consumption,  ought  to  have 
f-'n  imnossibie.  But  German  manufacturers  and  the  greater  majority 
r  U>e  German  people  are  convinced  as  Americans  that  the  development  of 
owe  production  secured  by  the  tariff  is  the  true  basis  of  successful  attack 
Pr-n  foreign  markets.  In  France,  where  the  old  free-trade  party  is  becorn- 
,{?  extinct  no  widespread  section  of  public  opinion  thinks  for  a  moment  of 
Versing  M.   Meline's  economic  policy. 
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"EFFECT  OF  THE  DINGLEY  LAW." 


$mtrmt  from  remarks  of  Em.  0*  H.  MROSYENOB,  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con 
gremimal  Record,  November  27,  190S. 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Swanson]  has  argued  that  on 
present  attitude  on  the  tariff  question  is  about  to  destroy  our  foreign  tradi 
The  Democratic  party  is  largely  interested  in  the  foreign  trade  of  on 
country.  It  has  always  taken  steps  to  promote  it,  and  the  pathway  ovi 
which  it  has  traveled,  instead  of  being  strewn  with  the  growth  and  develop 
ment  of  our  foreign  trade,  is  a  graveyard  of  buried  hopes  and  unfulfllie 
anticipations. 

It  sounded  very  strange  to  me  to  hear  a  Democratic  Representatii 
talking  about  our  foreign  trade  and  charging  the  Republican  House  i 
Representatives  with  doing  something,  somewhere,  and  in  some  way,  i 
the  detriment  of  our  foreign  trade.  He  especially  placed  himself  tips 
the  ground  that  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law  noted  and  built  a  moai 
meat  at  a  point  where,  by  our  hostility  to  other  countries,  the  downfa 
of  American  supremacy  would  take  its  origin.  I  want  to  encourage  i 
Democratic  brother  on  the  other  side  to  study  this  question  of  the  tral 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  before  he  makes  anothi 
speech,  and  I  am  going  to  put  into  my  speech  some  tables  showing  tJ 
exports  of  commodities  from  and  imports  of  commodities  into  the  Units 
States  during  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  as  a  government,  and 
will  give  my  friend  on  the  other  side  from  Virginia  [Mr,  Swansoh] 
synopsis  which  I  received  in  an  official  form  on  yesterday. 

It  is  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  And  I  might  say  rig! 
here  that  the  pulse,  the  thermometer,  of  national  progress  in  this  behai 
at  least,  is  largely  the  question  of  how  much  we  sell  abroad  and  how  mm 
we  buy  from  abroad.  And  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  running  in  cs 
favor,  so  that  we  are  selling  more  than  we  are  buying,  there  is  no  can 
for  alarm  and  there  is  no  cause  for  an  attack  mpon  the  protective-tarl 
system.  I  was  delighted  that  the  gentleman  located  the  beginning  of  oi 
trouble  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  law.  That  Is  t! 
question  that  we  are  interested  in. 

What  is  the  effect  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Dingley  hi 
In  order  that  any  gentleman  interested  in  this  matter  may  not  be  mlsl« 
I  have  in  these  tables  shown  to  him  what  the  situation  was  in  the  yea 
immediately  preceding,  when  in  large  part  the  Chinese  Wall  was  throi 
down  and  substantial  free  trade  upon  many  of  the  larger  productions 
American  industry  was  given  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Later  I  a 
coming  to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  who  poh 
out  that  at  some  time  or  other  somebody  said  that  somebody  was  afra 
that  somebody  thought  that  there  would  not  be  money  enough  in  t 
United  States  Treasury  and  undertook  to  borrow  money  to  fill  up  the  & 
Now,  what  is  the  situation?    Here  it  is: 

Replying  to  your  telephonic  inquiry  of  to-day,   regarding  the  exes 
of  exports  over  imports  from  1790  to  June  30,  1897,  and  from  June 
1897,  to  June  30,  1903,  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  following  sta 
meat  taken  from  the  records  of  this  Bureau 

Total  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  from  1790  to  June  30,  18! 
$356,808,832. 

Well,  that  was  a  rather  respectable  showing,  considering  the  *! 
that  during  a  large  portion  of  that  107  years  we  had  a  whole  lot 
pemocratio  Administrations,  and  we  pulled  through  with  a  better  recoi 
considering  the  war  times  and  all  that,  than  we  had  any  reasonable  tit. 
to  expect,  and  if  there  is  any  student  of  this  subject  here  who  wants 
get  the  exact  details  I  will  furnish  him  the  opportunity  to  ascertain 
whose  Administration  it  was  that  these  three  hundred  and  fifty-odd  m 
lion  dollars  grew  up.,  Now,  I  have  another  statement  that  I  camwi 
to  the  Democratic  agonizers  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

"The "total  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  over  Imports  of  mercN 
dis#  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1903,  was  $3,227,263,106." 

That  was  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  American  nation. 

T@  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take  I 

Those  clouds  y©  so  much  dread 
Ar©  big  with  mercy  and  shall  (continue  to)  break 

.- In-'CReirabtlaaA)  blessings  on  your  head ! 

{Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Republiean  nid*,;j 
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"GREAT  BRITAIN  PREPARING  TO  ADOPT  REPUBLI- 
CAN PROTECTIVE  TARIFF." 

Kvtract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  Jan.  6,  1904* 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate  to  which  we  have  listened  in  this 
House  the  last  few  days  and  which  has  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  we  have  heard  the  same  old  Democratic  ciaim  that  the 
tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts,  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff 
duty,  and  that  the  people  are  being  robbed  of  millions  in  unjust 
taxation  in  order  to  pile  up  a  tremendous  and  unnecessary  surplus 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  manipulate  and  hand  out  to 
favored  banks  as  political  favors.  We  know  there  is  no  truth  in 
these  charges.  The  American  people  have  met  these  issues  and 
have  passed  upon  them.  In  189(3  they  condemned  the  Wilson  tar- 
iff law,  and  in  1900  they  indorsed  the  Dingley  tariff.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  however,  learns  nothing  from  experience.  The  lessons 
of  the  past  are  lost  upon  them.  It  forgets  the  soup  houses  of 
1803  to  1896,  the  smokeless  chimneys,  the  closed  factories,  the  idle 
workmen,  the  suffering  and  want*  which  marked  that  period  of 
depression,  the  result  of  the  last  Democratic  tariff  revision.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  tariff  is  to  be  the  issue 
for  1904. 

The  debate  to  which  we  have  listened  here  this  week  is  the  open- 
ing skirmish  in  the  Presidential  campaign.  Whether  the  Demo- 
cratic party  marches  unoVr  the  banner  of  tariff  for  revenue  only 
or  under  the  new  flag  of  tariff  reform  the  campaign  will  be  directed 
n gainst  the  Republican  policy  of  protection.  The  assaults  of  the 
enemy  will  be  aimed  at' the' magnificent  industrial  edifice  created 
by  Republican  tariff  policies.  Jealous  of  the  splendid  prosperity 
of  American  manufacturers,  which  has  enabled  them  to  invade 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
manufacturers  on  their  own  ground,  Democracy  is  already  threat- 
ening to  reduce  that  tariff  protection  which  has  built  up  our  present 
tremendous  volume  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

The  latest  official  figures  show  there  is  no  decrease  in  that  great 
volume  of  food  products  and  manufactured  articles  which  are 
leaving  our  ports  to  supply  the  demands  of  foreign  markets.  The 
Treasury  statement  for  October,  1903,  shows  that  the  United  States 
exported  merchandise  that  month  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
$100,370,059,  a  volume  of  business  which  has  been  surpassed  only 
'.  once  in  all  our  history.  The  greatest  year  in  our  export  trade 
was  1900,  and  in  that  year  our  October  exports  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports of  last  month  some  $3,000,000,  but  as  compared  with  October 
i  of  last  year  the  increase  is  over  $10,000,000.  While  our  exports 
increased  last  month,  the  imports  declined,  giving  us  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  $78,439,054,  or  «n  excess  over  the  trade  balance  of 
the  same  month  in  last  year  of  $21 ,535,C>9<>.  The  November  exports 
slightly  exceeded  those  of  October,  while  the  imports  fell  off,  mak- 
[  big  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $83,000,000,  or  $5,000,000  better  than 
the  October  figures.  The  favorable  trade  balance  for  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  calendar  year 
is  nearly  $309,000,000,  as  against  a  balance  during  the  same  period 
of  1902  of  $598,000,000. 

|  These  encouraging  figures  show  how  slight  is  the  ground  for  com- 
[plaint  over  present  trade  conditions.  While  the  rich  men  of  Wall 
Utreet  have  been  going  through  a  period  of  industrial  depression. 
I  the  country  at  large  has  been  continuing  its  onward  progress  in 
the  path  of  prosperity  and  business  development. 

While  tariff  reform  is  being  advocated  in  this  country  by  the 
Democratic  party,  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of  Great  Britain 
is  also  raising  the  issue  of  tariff  reform  and  is  educating  the  voters 
in  preparation  for  an  appeal  to  the  country  upon  that  issue.  But 
tariff  reform  in  Great  Britain  means  exactly  the  contrary  from 
what  it  means  in  the  United  States.  In  this  country  tariff  reform 
means  a  lowering  of  tariff  duties.  In  Great  Britain,  under  the 
leadership  of  some  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  tariff  reform  means 
Ihe  enactment  of  tariff  duties  as  a  substitute  for  free  trade.  The 
free  trader  in  the  United  States  and  the  advocate  of  a  tarlf  for 
revenue  only  has  long  pointed  with  pride  to  Great  Britain  as  Hlus- 
t ruling  the  beauties  of  the  free-trade  system*  The  leaders  of  the 
t't'nservative  party  are  now  attacking  that  system  and  making  plain 
that  it  is  retarding  the  country  instead  of  assisting  it  hi  the  great 
cf,nt€st  now  being  waged  between  the  nations  for  commercial 
*upr*macy. 
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"IT  IS  NOT  WELL  WITH  BRITISH  TRADE." 

JOSEPH  CHAMBEBLAIN'S  SPLEHDXD  FIGHT  FOB  A 
PROTECTIVE  TAKIFE. 

I  turn  now  to  the  recent  public  utterances  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  %v>n 
letired  from  the  English  cabinet  in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to  fight  the 
battle  of  protection  as  against  free  trade.  He  is  the  special  rcpresentativ." 
of  the  great  middle  class  of  England,  of  the  industrial  and  comment 
classes.  The  working  classes  of  England  look  up  to  him  as  their  spec 
friend.  He  has  been  their  champion  on  many  a  hard-fought  battlefield,  and 
they  repose  great  confidence  in  his  unselfish  devotion  to  their  interest.  Hj< 
present  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  support  him  in  his  new  crusade  for  I 
protective  tariff  has  met  with  a  prompt  and  enthusiastic  response.  H* 
minces  no  words  in  describing  the  weak  spot  in  England's  present  com- 
mercial condition.  I  quote  from  a  letter  he  addressed  last  month  to  tV 
London  Daily  Telegraph: 

Fw  L°i  n.nrest"cted  foreign  imports  has  now  shown  evident  signs  of  failure 
Our  exports  are  stationary  m  amount  and  declining  in  character.  We  re^ 
«iV«iS°?i  °Ur  c?™r>etitors  a  larger  proportion  of  manufactured  goods  an* 
we  send  them  a  larger  proportion  of  raw  materials  than  we  used  to.  o^i 
£V?«emacy*  *?  Tbat  have  alwavs  been  considered  our  standard  industries  h**\ 
been  wrested  from  us  or  is  seriously  menaced.  One  by  one  our  mark^ 
once  profitable  and  expanding,  are  closed  to  us  by  hostile  tariffs.  We  have 
lost  all  power  of  bargaining  successfully  for  the  removal  or  rejection  of  tb^» 
barriers  to  our  trade.  Our  colonies  alone  continue  to  increase  their  dmV. 
cjiases,  and  ©yen  here  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  expansion,  and  we  a- 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  our  existing  trade  if  we  are  unable  to  meet  tlioir 
requests  for  reciprocal  preference. 

«iM  «:m^dllty  on„food  imposed  to  secure  preferential  trade  with  our  colo- 
nies will  be  a  small  one.  It  may  probably  be  wholly  paid,  and  will  certain!* 
be  partly  paid  by  the  foreigner.  The  additional  cost,  if  any,  to  the  woo- 
ing classes  will  be  fully  met  by  an  equivalent  reduction  in  other  article 
?£*£5?  eq*aaIJy.l?ec^f,ry,t0JStheir  existence.  The  'dear  food'  cry  is  an 
™£°S£lli'e  an.d,  ihe,  mtl?  ioaf  a  bugbear.  The  question  of  tariff  reform 
f.af  ,be.  considered  on  its  merits  without  any  fear  that  the  cost  of  livim 
will  be  increased  to  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  our  tariffs  may  be  revised 
so  as  to  secure  the  following  advantage: 

"First.  An  incrense  of  trade  with  our  fellow-subjects  and  best  customers, 
who  not  only  take  much  more  per  head  from  us  than  foreigners,  but  take  I 
it  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  products  whose  production  involves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  greatest  amount  of  labor. 

"Second.  The  power  of  bargaining  with  our  competitors  and  thereby  se- 
curing either  that  they  shall  take  more  of  the  productions  of  our  labor  in  ex- 
change for  the  products  of  their  labor  or  that  they  shall  leave  the  BritiV 
market  more   completely   to   British   labor. 

"Third.  In  either  case  this  change  and  the  increased  trade  with  our  col- 
onies  will  provide  more  employment  for  our  own  people  and  a  greater  de- 
mand for  our  own  labor. 

"Fourth.  If  the  demand  for  labor  increases,  the  warves  of  labor  must  ris* 
also,  and  full  work  at  fair  prices  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  pay 
higher  wages  without  loss  to  themselves." 

In  a  preface  to  a  pamphlet  published  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Chamberlain 
declares  that — 

"Every  other  nation  and  all  our  own  self ~g over nina  colonics  have  refused 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Cobclcn,  and  yet  they  ought,  according  to  its  dog- 
mas, to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  der-lhie  ;  but.  fhey  have  grown  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  wealth,  population,  and  trade,  and  in  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  Those  who  maintain,  in  a  spirit  of 
blind  obscurantism,  the  absolute  inspiration  of  the  antiquated  doctrine  will 
have  much  to  explain." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  : 

"It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  will  not 
convince  every  impartial  man  of  the  necessity  for  some  reconstruction  of  the 
system  which  has  remained  stationary  and  unaltered  for  more  than  half  8 
century,  while  every  other  policy  has  been  modified  and  adapted  to  meet 
modern  requirements." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  out  that  the  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ing classes  has  increased  in  greater  proportion  in  the  protected  countries 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  says: 

"Free  trade,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  might  have  secured  for  us  all  that  its 
promoters  promised;  but  free  imports  without  free  trade  have  brought  hs 
face  to  face  with  problems  vhich  never  entered  into  Cobden's  calculations," 

.American  trade  and  the  American  surplus  are  minutely  dealt  with  and 
are  summed  up  as  follows  : 

"The  fact  stares  us  in  the  fare,  plain  and  undeniable,  that  MvKlnleyism 
has  not  produced  the  immediate  results  which  it  should  have  produced  if  the 
economic  doctrine  upon  which  our  fiscal  system  is  based  really  contained 
the  whole  truth  of  economic  science.  Which  is  the  most  prudent  course,  to 
treat  the  facts  with  disdain,  or  to  reconsider  the  doctrine  t" 
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'THE  TARSFE  BUILT  THE  MILL,  SET  UP  THE 
MACHINERY." 


!  jet  wet  from  remarks  of  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED  of  Maine,  page 
4071  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Stimulated  by  the  theory  of  "labor-cost,"  the  chairman  ordered 
ii  investigation  into  the  oldest  manufactories  in  New  England. 

What  industries  did  he  select?  Cotton  sheetings  and  cotton  prints; 
otton  goods,  the  very  articles,  and  perhaps  the  only  articles  which 
ave  had  continuous,  unbroken,  effective  protection  since  1824.  He 
sleets  industries  which,  under  all  tariffs,  have  had  sixty-four  years 
f  solid  protection,  shows  by  them  higher  wages  for  labor  and  lower 
rices  for  consumers,  then  boldly  wraps  the  flag  of  labor-cost  about 
im  and  proclaims  to  a  wondering  world  that  tariff  has  nothing  to  do 
1th  wages.  I  wonder  what  Edward  Atkinson  thought  of  his  new 
iseiple  at  that  moment. 

Oh,  no;  tariffs  have  nothing  to  do  with  wages.  It  is  coal  and 
team  and  machinery.  But  what  set  up  the  machinery?  What  caused 
he  cotton  factory  to  be  built?  Why,  the  tariff.  So,  then,  the  tariff 
uilt  :  the ;  mill,  set  up  the  machinery,  the  machinery  increased  the 
ages,  but  the  tariff  did  not.  Is  not  that  very  much  like  saying  your 
other  was  your  progenitor,  but  your  grandfather  wasn't.  How  could 
ou  improve  machinery  yon  didn't  have?  How  could  you  increase  the 
fficiency  of  machinery  that  didn't  exist? 

PBOTEOTION."~~"IT    WILL    DEVELOP    OUR    NATURAL 
RESOURCES;  IT  WILL  FURNISH  EMPLOYMENT  - 

'  FOR  OUR  LABOR." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M,  M.  BOOTHMAN  of  Ohio,  page 
6751  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  theory  of  protection  properly  applied,  results 
ft  no  such  absurd  and  untenable  position.  It  confines  the  place  of 
upply  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  things  we  can  produce  in  suffic- 
ient quantities  to  meet,  or  approximately  to  meet,  the  demands  of 
>ur  people.  In  doing  this  it  does  not  confine  its  beneficial  effects  to 
ne  industry  or  to  a  few  favored  pursuits;  but  it  declares  that  as 
o  all  Industries  which  are  or  may  be  established  and  which  are  likely 
n  time  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  people  we  will  confine  the 
tarchases  of  such  things  by  our  citizens  to  our  own  home  markets  as 
ar  as  a  tariff  reasonably  can  or  ought  to  do  so;  that  this  will  keep 
•ur  money  at  home  to  be  invested  in  home  enterprises;  that  it  will 
te?elop  our  natural  resources  in  all  directions;  that  it  will  diversify 
he  occupations  of  our  people;  that  it  will  thus  furnish  employment 
w  our  labor;  that  under  this  system  our  laborers  need  not.  be  all 
^rmers  or  all  anything  else,  but  may  be  profitably  engaged  among 
-  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  business,  pursuits  and  industries  kmown 
0  man,-.--. 
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"THOSE  COUNTRIES  WHICH  HAVE  ADOPTED  PRO 
TECTION    HAVE    IMPROVED    IN   A   GREATER 
RATIO  AND  MORE  RAPIDLY  THAN 
WE  HAVE  OURSELVES." 


Extracts    from    Speech  of  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN    at    Liverpu 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Reco?*d,  January  5,  190^, 

[From   the   London   Daily   Telegraph.] 

SPEECH    OF    JOSEPH    CHAMBEBLAI2ST    AT    IJV3SBPO0I 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  given  a  very  hearty  reception,  said : 

"I  desire  to  express  to  you  the  hearty  thanks  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain  ao 
or  myself  for  the  cordial  welcome  which  you  have  given  us  to  Livery 
I. 'Hear!'  'Hear!'],  and  to  say  that  while  I  eorae  here  with  great  pleasm 
to  talk  to  you  upon  what  J  think  to  be  the  roost  important  controversy  ( 
our  time  ['Hear!'  •Hear!'],  I  am  especially  pleased  to  think  that  I  coq 
at  the  invitation  of  a  great  workingmen's  association.  [Cheers.]  I  sha! 
tell  you  why  directly,  but,  In  the  first  instance,  I  want,  to  put  before  yo 
the  position  at  which  we  have  arrived.  What  is  my  case?  What  are  tl 
arguments  by  which  I  support  it?  What  are  the  objections  of  my  opp0 
nents?  Weil,  my  case  is  that  the  trade  of  this  country,  as  measured — an 
I  think  it  right  to  be  mainly  measured — by  the  exports  of  this  country  i 
foreign  countries  and  to  British  possessions,  has  during  the  last  twenty  o 
thirty  years  been  practically  stationary;  that  our  export  trade  to  all  the 
foreign  countries  which  have  arranged  tariffs  against  us  has  enormous 
diminished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  exports  to  us  have  enormously  in 
creased.  Then  it  is  part  of  my  case  that  those  foreign  countries  wim 
have  adopted  protection  have,  in  the  elements  by  which  you  have  been  at. 
customed  to  test  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  improved  in  a  greater  rati 
and  more  rapidly  than  we  have  ourselves  ;  and  I  have  also  to  point  out  tk 
this  tendency,  which  has  become  so  -manifest  in  recent  years,  is  likely,  a 
every  sensible  man  of  business  knows,  to  be  accentuated  as  time  goes  on. 

"Whatever  may  be  our  losses  now  on  possible  trade,  our  losses  in  t!i 
future  are  likely  to  be  much  greater  if  we  continue  our  present  systea 
['Hear  !'  'Hear  !'}  And  the  reason  for  that  is  obvious.  Not  only  are  t's 
old  causes  continuing  to  exist,  but  new  causes  are  coining  into  operatioi 
There  is  that  process  the  name  for  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Unit* 
States,  and  which  is  known  to  you  as  'dumping.'  What  is  dumping 
Dumping  is  the  placing  of  the  surplus  of  any  manufacture  in  any  count? 
which  is  able  to  take  it.  Dumping  takes  place  when  the  country  whie 
adopts  it  has  a  production  which  is  larger  than  its  own  demand.  Not  beis 
able  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  at  home,  it  dumps  it  somewhere  ela 
[Laugh tor.  1  Now,  England,  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  only  country  wh?, 
this  process  can  be  carried  on  successfully,  because  we  are  the  only  count 
that  keeps  wen  ports.     Every  other  country — all  the  great  countries,  thi 

is   to   say if  dumping  takes  place,   immediately   put  on   a   tariff,   largo  5 

small,  to  keep  out  fheze  dumped  articles. 

"They  are  surplus  stocks  which  are  being  got  rid  of,  and  just  as  p 
find  that  a  great  surplus  sale  at  some  gigantic  emporium  may  have  \\ 
effect  of  ruining  all  the  small  shops  in  the  neighborhood,  so  the  surpl; 
of  the  products  of  all  the  producing  countries  in  the  world  may  very  we 
ruin  the  trade  of  this  country.  [Cheers.]  Now  a  curious  thing  is  t&i 
'dumping'  only  takes  place  seriously  when  the  country  that  has  recourse  j 
it  is  in  a  state  off  depression.  As  ion<r  a«  any  country  is  able  to  take  ; 
all  its  own  supply  for  its  own  demand  it  does  so,  but  when  the  time  com 
that  trade  is  depressed,  either  in  Germany  or  in  the  United  States,  or : 
any  other  of  these  countries,  then  under  our  present  system  they  do  ni 
do  what  we  do  under  similar  circumstance*? :  they  do  not  close  their  shop 
blow  out  their  furnaces,  shut  up  their  factories.  No;  they  go  on  malti" 
the  full  proportion  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  arid  they  sell  the  surpk 
for  tvhat  it  will  fetch  in  England.  A  very  good  policy  for  them;  a  very  U 
policy  for  ns.  [Cheers. 1  How  do  I  propose  to  meet  this  state  of  thing; 
I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  meet  the  foreigner  with  his  own  weapon 
['Hear  !*  'Hear  !']  I  propose  to  treat  him  as  he  does  us,  until  he  tres 
us  better  [cheers],  and  I  propose  to  treat  our  colonies  better  than  we  ba' 
hitherto  done.  And  in  connection  with  this,  I  hope  for  something  great' 
In  ray  opinion,  even  than  increased  trade;  greater,  certainly,  than  mater; 
prosperity,  T  hope  to  Jay  firm  and  deep  the  foundation  for  that  imperi 
future  which  Alls  my  heart  when  I  look  forward  to  the  history  of  the  wot! 

What  is  the  whole  problem  as  it  affects  the  working  classes  of  tl 
emmtry?  Jt  Is  Fill  contained  in  one  word — employment.  ['Hear!'  'Hear: 
Cheap  food,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  higher  wa?e,  all  these  thin? 
important  as  they  are,  are  contained  in  the  word  employment.  [TJ^ar 
'Hear  "1  If  this  policy  will  give  you  more  employment,  all  the  oth? 
would  he  added  unto  you.  If  you  lose  your  employment,  all  the  nth' 
put  together  will  not  compensate  you  for  that  loss.  ['Hear  V  'Hear' 
It  Is  rather  an  interesting  thins:,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  escape 
altogether  the  attention  of  any  of  my  opponents,  who  probably  have  i 
read  the  history  of  the  anti-corn  law  movement,  that  when  free  trade  tf 
carried  out  the  working  classes  were  neither  represented  nor  consul*? 
['Hear  !*  'Hear !']  I  don't  say  that  that  makes  free  trade  good  or  te 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  movement  was  a  manufacturers'  and  a  middl 
class  movement.     ['Hear!*    'Hear!'] 

"The  leader?  of  the  movement,  or  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  va& 
ment,  admitted  that  they  thought  it  w^ould  enable  wages  to  be  kept  at  w& 
they  called  a  reasonable  level.  They  thought  that  it  would  give  eltf 
food,  and  that  if  the  laborer  had  cheap  food  he  could  afford  to  work  * 
lower  wages,  and  that  they,  therefore,  could  afford  to  carry  on  a  cos 
petition  with  which  they  were  threatened  in  the  goods  they  manufacture 
And  it  is  rather  carious  to  remember  that  long,  after  free  trade  was  earrie 
even  as  late?  as  1888,  Mr,  Bright,  in  writing  to  a  friend  in  America  *; 
protesting:  against  the  doctrine  of  protection,  points  out  to  him  that  '*{  J 
Americans  mode  protection  their  *>oUc-u  they  would  have  to  give  hw 
wages  to  their  working  classes — ['Hear!'  'Hear  H— ~  higher  wages  $ 
shorter  hours.  Well*  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  disadvantage 
any  ease,  hut  what  T  want  to  point  out  is  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  le* 
ers  of  the  free-trade  movement  believed  that  the  big  loaf  meant  lo' 
wages.'* 
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THE  PROPHECIES  OF  THE  FREE  TRADERS  HAVE 
TURNED  THEMSELVES  TOPSY  TURVY." 


ptract   from   LONDON   DAILY    TELEGRAPH   printed  in   daily   Congre%- 
}     sional  Record,  January  5,  1904. 


[BEAT  BRITAIN  HAS  LOST  THE  BALANCE  OE  TBADE 
IN  MAHTJFACTCJUES. 

Twenty  years  ago  toe  sold  twice  as  much  manufactures  to  our  Euro- 
can  and  American  competitors  as  we  purchased  from  them.  Ten  years 
go  the  balance  was  still  substantial.  Three  years  ago  it  existed.  "Now 
has  disappeared,  and  by  the  complete  inversion  of  the  whole  Cobdenite 
spectatioD  we  are  not  only  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  food  and 
aw  material,  but  we  actually  purchase  from  our  chief  rivals  more  finished 
oods  than  we  sell  to  them. 

It  the  balance  is  against  us  upon  the  manufactures  bow  in  the  end  are 

to  pay   for  our  imported   food — for   the   cheap   food   which   is   evidently 

play   so   large   an   electioneering   part   in   this    issue?      As    a   matter   of 

jroparlng  predictions  with  facts,   the  prophecies  of  the  early   free  traders 

?em  to  have  tamed  themselves  topsy  tarvy  and  to  be  all  walkina  Unco/rd 

irtflllwent  upon  their  heads. 

Richard  Cobden  was  a  manufacturer.  A  very  large  majority  of  manu- 
icturers  in  this  country  have  been  convinced  by  bitter  experience  that  the 
nly  wisdom  in  these  matters  is  justice;  that  for  equal  progress  in  the 
-oriel's  trade  we  require  equal  opportunity  ;  and  that  tariffs  ought  to  be 
let  by  tariffs  and  freedom  offered  only  in  exchange  for  freedom.  It  is  not 
n  unreasonable  presumption  that  if  Richard  Cobden  were  in  presence  of 
ie  state  of  things  under  which  Europe  and  America  not  only  supply  us  icith 
wd  and  raio  material,  but  sell  in  our  home  market  more  manufactures  than 
xey  purchase,  his  masculine  intelligence  would  repudiate  doctrinaire  dis- 
Iples  who  tell  us  that,  however  much  we  may  be  handicapped  in  trade  by 
ie  fiscal  methods  of  other  nations,  England's  only  policy  is  impotence, 

*  *  *  Preference  is  the  only  guaranty  of  increased  supply  and  future 
heapness.  But  for  the  cabinet  inquiry?  we  presume,  and  for  the  ordinary 
ian  the  determining  question  will  not  be  what  is  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index 
umber  of  the  current  price  of  food,  but  what  are  the  position  and  prospects 
f  our  national  prosperity — the  future  security  for  capital,  employment,  and 
ages.  What,  therefore,  is  the  measure  of  our  relative  well-being  under  free 
nports?  Let  us  take  the  various  tests  that  eminent  statesmen  in  admirable 
seeches  have  proposed  in  the  course  of  recent  debates. 

There  are  two  classes  of  free-trade  critics,  the  optimists  and  the  pes?!-- 
ii*ts.  Two  irreconcilable  conceptions  of  our  social  state  ore,  indeed,  often 
lost  incongruously  mingled  in  the  same  speeches.  The  workingman  is  told 
lint  bin  condition  is  one  of  unparalleled  prosperity  under  the  unparalleled 
iccess  of  free  imports.  Lest  that  should  not  move  him,  he  ir.  also  told  thnt 
irtiole  third  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  are  on  the  brink  <>f 
Utrvation  after  fifty  years  of  free  trade.  These  inconsistent  dialectician*-. 
an  not  have  it  both  ways.  They  must  really  declare  on  which  horse  they 
lean  to  win,  and  they  must  decide  whether  ihey  mean  to  argue  that  ice 
ught  not  to  change  free  trade  because  we  are  prosperous,  or  that  ive  dare 
ot  change  it  because  toe  are  wretched.  Let  us  take  the  optimists  first,  or 
t  least  their  optimism  first.  Lord  Goschen  has  referred,  in  a  fine  oration, 
>  the  evidence  of  the  savings-bank  deposit'?. 

Those  deposits  in  the  free-trade  island  seem,  satisfactory.  But  how 
o  they  compare  with  the  savings-bank  deposits  of  the  peoples  under  pro- 
motion? We  do  not  ourselves  think  the  point  of  any  real,  importance  either 
ay  for  the  reason  that  the  British  workingman  is  a  heavy  consumer.  He 
aves  less  out  of  higher  wages  than  his  continental  brethren,  or  their  wives 
3F  them,  contrive  to  save  out  of  lower.  The  international  figures  may 
rove  that  improvidence  rather  than  poverty  is  the  complaint  of  the  British 
rorkman.  They  certainly  prove  nothing  as  to  his  exceptionally  prosperous 
tote  under  free  trade.  In  the  "Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,'"  M.  Patio 
ave  the  following  estimate  of  the  savings-bank  deposits  in  different  coun- 
ties per  head  of  population. 

Savings  banks  in  eleven  countries,   1900. 
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The  only  country,  therefore,  which  possesses  free  imports  is  at  the  bot- 
^  of  the  list.  Cobdenism  is  not  necessarily  to  blame  for  that,  but  cer- 
■lnly  the  Cobdenites  had  better  leave  the  savings  banks  out  of  the  question. 
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"AMERICA  HAS  INCREASED  HER  SALES  TO  US  Bl 
ABOUT  45  PER  CENT.    SHE  HAS  CUT  DOWN 
HER  PURCHASES  FROM  US  BY  MORE 
THAN  40  PER  CENT." 


Extract   from   LONDON   DAILY    TELEGRAPH,    printed    in   daily    Conon, 
sional  Record,  January  5,  190%. 

HOW  TEE  M'KINLEY  ACT  IHJTTBED  GBEAT  BBXTAQ 

Up  to  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  Act  our  exports  to  the  vast  a* 
rapidly  increasing  people,  to  whom  we  were  as  valuable  as  nearly  all  otto 
customers  put  together,  had  shown  their  natural  increase.  We  threw  re- 
ports open  to  American  trade.  The  great  tariff'  policy  associated  via 
the  name  of  the  late  President  was  meant  to  shut  out  ours,  It  has  rw 
ceeded  with  tolerable  efficiency.  The  board  of  trade  figures  also  tell  the] 
own  tale ;  and  though  the  comparison  they  suggest  is  not  quite  so  hlae 
as  it  looks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  freights  included  in  the  coat  of  t>> 
American  products  are  mainly  earned  by  British  ships,  the  statistics  s/w 
with  perfect  accuracy  how  our  exports  to  America  have  "been  beaten  down  & 
'Protection  and  how  her  sales  on  this  side  have  increased  under  free  tmi 
by  taws  end  bounds.  In  the  year  before  the  McKinley  Act  came  in; 
force  the  account  was  as  follows : 

Year  1890. 

Imports   from  United   States £97,280  0:ij 

Exports  of  British   produce 32,00(Voy< 

Now  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal  after  unconditional  Cobdenlsa 
has   been   pitted   for   twelve   years   against   consistent   McKinleyism  : 

Year  1901. 

Imports   from   United  States    £141,OOO.0r* 

Exports  of  British  produce   , 18,3d0M 

In  other  words  America  has  increased  her  sales  to  us  by  about  1/5  pe 
cent.  She  has  actually  cut  down  her  purchases  from  us,  in  spite  of  th 
immense  expansion  of  her  population  and  industry,  by  more  than  &Q  pe 
cent.  There  is  not  much  pabulum  here  for  those  who  maintain  that  \m 
lection  stifles  the  commerce  of  countries  adopting  that  heresy,  and  tha 
free  trade  alone  is  enough  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  meek! 
imbibe  the  pure  milk  of  that  word.  And  if  these  things  are  done  in  tin 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?  The  prospects  of  any  drasti 
modification  of  the  American  tariff,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  McKinley's  las 
memorable  speech,  have  disappeared  with  the  tragedy  at  Buffalo.  To  tt 
power  of  the  tariff  has  now  been  added  the  power  of  the  trusts.  The  mos 
tremendous  organization  over  known  in  the  nphere  of  international  compe 
tition  is  rendered  impregnable  by  an  ironclad  defense  against  the  effort 
of  all  external  rivals.  It  is  developing  an  immense  equipment  with  whin' 
to  attack  in  the  future  its  rivals  in  their  own  market.  And  upon  this  sia 
there  Is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  its  operations.  Its- strategical  base  im 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  unassailable.  Upon  this  side  it  can  strik 
whenever  it  pleases  at  our  center. 

GBEAT  BBITAIN  GBEATLY  FEABS  OTJB  "TBUSTS." 

The  policy  of  the  steel  trust  has  been  repeatedly  declared  bv  M: 
Schwab.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  put  into  practice,  and  we  shall*  hav 
to  meet  it. 

In  that  day  some  minds  which  are  dark  to  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's warning  may  regard  it  under  a  very  different  light.  The  stee 
monopoly,  with  a  capital  of  over  £300,000,000  sterling,  has  been  occupia 
since  its  foundation  with  the  home  demand.  That  demand  is  building  u: 
to  still  more  menacing  dimensions  its  formidable  power.  When  the  Amen 
can  boom  breaks,  as  it  must  eventually,  the  immense  process  of  masse 
production,  upon  which  the  whole  position  of  the  steel  trust  is  based,  cai 
not  be  suspended. 

There  can  be  no  shutting  down.  The  output  must  he  maintained,  at 
»  market  must  be  found  for  it.  If  it  does  not  exist  at  home,  it  must  \> 
created  at  any  cost  abroad,  Mr.  Schwab  lias  never  concealed  what  i 
the  intention  of  his  directors  when  that  emergency  arises.  It  is  to  des 
cend  upon  foreign  markets,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  British  market,  will 
the  full  -welsh  t  of  the  industrial  power  which  is  accumulating  behind  ta 
American  protectionist  system  like  water  behind  a  floodgate.  A  specia 
project  of  Mr.  Schwab's  is  to  strike  in  between  England  and  her  colonic? 
and  to  "cut  off"  our  export,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  to  Canada,  Sou'' 
Africa,  Australia,  ami  India,  alike.  Some  day  the  steel  trust  will  be  ^im- 
plemented by  a  cotton  trust.  America  is  manufacturing  more  and  wgY 
•  if  her  o-ion  cotton  in  her  own  mills.  Every  other  country  has  some  guar 
anty  against  the  swamping  of  its  home  and  foreign  markets  by  the  trvsU 
u  p  have  no  guaranty,  and  if  we  still  have  none  when  the  boom  breaks  i! 
America  itself  we  are  likely  to  meet  surprises  in  the  fight  for  trade  bardl! 
less  remarkable  than  our  military  astonishments  at  the  beginning  of  ft 
Boer  war. 

This  situation  at  once  brings  us  to  the  roof,  of  the  argument.  W^ 
does  free  trade  mean?  When  Cobden  and  his  companions  introduced  tha 
system  they  imagined  that  all  the  world  would  follow  our  example.  By  frtf 
trade  they  meant  free  exchange — the  throwing  down  of  the  barriers  on  sad 
side.  This  is  the  only  state  of  things  under  which  trade  could  be  fro* 
In  thai  sense,  free  trade  does  not  exist — it  has  never  existed.  There  * 
no  such  thing.  What  we  have  are  free  imports  only.  We  do  not  pay  no* 
that  this  system  is  necessarily  bad  in  itself,  but  let  us  call  the  system  W 
the  name  which  corresponds  with  facts.  We  have  a  free  importation  of  for- 
eign  products  ;  but  to  British  products  no  important  foreign  market  in  tW 
world  is  free.  We  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1901  to  the  enof 
raous  total  of  £108,000,000.  The  United  State?;  in  return,  took  the  pr<v 
duce  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  something  over  £18,000,0$ 
only.  We  purchased  from  our  great  protectionist  competitor  exactly  & 
times  as  much  an  she  purchased  from  us.  We  question  whether  there  h® 
ever  been  anything  like  that  disparity  in  the  commerce  of  nations. 
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'THE  PROCESS  OF  PAYING  FOR  THE  RAZOR  WHICH 
IS  TO  CUT  YOUR  OWN  THROAT." 


jxlract   from   LONDON   DAILY   TELEGRAPH,   printed   in   daily    Congres- 
sional Record,  January  5,  190^. 


What  was  it,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  notorious,  that  displaced  British 
BKi'icuIture  if  it  was  not  our  free  imports  of  American  agriculture?  You  may 
t!rbe  that  if  labor  was  displaced  in  the  furrow  it  was  employed  all  the  more 
in  the  factory?  'True.  We  allowed  agriculture  to  be  overwhelmed  because 
we  had  manufacture  to  turn  to.  But  when  your  manufacture  itself  is  at- 
tacked, as  now,  in  an  open  market  by  the  power  of  protected  capital,  what 
then?  Let  no  workman  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  the  fate  which 
reached  the  farmer  and  the  rural  laborer  can  in  no  circumstances  reach 
him. 

When  free  imports  are  pitted  against  the  tariff-insurance  system  of  our 
rivals,  every  industry  in  the  protected  market  is  auarantced,  but  not  a 
single  industry  in  the  unprotected  market  can  consider  itself  secure.  The 
Hntish  silk  industry,  for  instance,  was  doomed  to  the  fate  of  agriculture 
when  our  ports  were  thrown  open  to  France.  The  woolen  trade  is  the  most 
ancient  and  national  of  all  our  manufactures,  but  while  our  export  of 
woolen  goods  is  now  about  £15,000.000  our  import  of  woolen  goods  is 
already  over  £11,000.000.  Some  older  industries  have  been  destroyed ;  new 
industries  have  not  been  created.  The  development  of  the  electrical  trades, 
for  instance,  has  been  far  slower  here  than  it  has  been  abroad — the  most 
tigmheant  among  all  symptoms  of  the  extent  to  which  enterprise  in  this 
country  has  been  handicapped  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  foundations 
o!  tne  iron  and  steel  industry  are  being  sapped  by  the  underselling  opera- 
tions of  foreign  syndicates  and  rings,  against  which  no  counter  attack  can 
be  directed  by  the  British  capitalist.  Tariffs  protect  them.  Free  imports 
expose  him. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  certain  kinds  of  free  imports  to  injure  and 
destroy  home  industry,  while  hostile  tariffs  simultaneously  force  us,  as  we 
have  seen,  into  less  advantageous  methods  of  paying  for  our  imports.  The 
sentimental  doctrine  that  international  business  is  a  mutual-benefit  system 
in  all  its  forms,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  what  we  import  and  does  not 
matter  what  we  pay,  is  demonstrable  and  dangerous  nonsense.  To  the  final 
profit  of  our  annual  transactions  both  these  things  matter  vitally. 

The  first  and  non-competitive  phase  of  imports—that  of  raw  material 
—was  wholly  and  universally  beneficial.  When  imports  began  to  be  com- 
petitive, but  meant  cheaper  food,  they  were  still  mainlV  beneficial,  but 
"ready,  by  depressing  agriculture,  they  were  partly  destructive.  But  for 
England,  and  England  alone,  the  only  great  industrial  country  which  gives 
loreign  rivalry  free  footing,  the  process  is  advanced  to  a  third  and  most 
langerous  stage  where  competitive  imports  in  the  form  of  finished  goods 
lecome  mainly  destructive  and  are  only  partly  beneficial.  Competitive  food 
imports  attacked  the  interests  of  agriculture  only  in  favor  of  manufacture 
u  large.  But  with  competitive  manufactures  themselves  coming  into  the 
country  in  the  third  phase  at  the  rate  of  over  a  hundred  millions  sterling 
inmially,  it  is  clear  that  every  manufacturing  interest  in  the  country  is 
either  already  attacked  or  liable  to  be  attacked. 

,  E01!*!1®  farmer>  wn<>  was  told  that  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to  be  ruined, 
and  that  he  should  scorn,  like  a  true  Briton,  to  protest,  there  are  infinite 
possibilities  of  grim  humor  in  the  situation.     Imports  are  remittances  for 


»,„  «  ■—--,    -_ -—   ~-   --.      ,,  „„  we  have   already   said,   is 

ne  process  of  paying  for  the  razor  which  is  to  cut  your  own  throat,  and  it 
t;  a  process  from  which  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States 
-uiough,  according  to  the  Cobden  Club,  they  are  not  intelligent  countries — 
m-2ke  good  care  to  be  free. 

Protection  and  the  navigation  laws  did  not  go  until  thev  had  placed 
>ur  industrial  and  maritime  supremacy  upon  a  firm  foundation.  Cobden 
i».d  nothing  to  do  with  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity  as 
'mho  people  imagine,  though  he  enlarged  the  house  and  put  modern  doors 
md  windows — too  many  of  them,  perhaps,  for  the  complete  security  of  small 
property— -into  its  solid  old  front.  Jt  was  a  protectionist  nation  that  won 
r'dia  and  North  America  in  the  great  trade  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
t  was  a  protectionist  nation  which  won  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
mtained  the  twenty  years'  crisis  of  the  revolutionary  wars  up  to  Waterloo 
oumled  machine  industry,  invented  the  locomotive,  and  gave  an  example 
>*  triumphant  vigor  and  success,  of  force  of  character  and  genius  of  mind 
!1-Kh  as  no  people  ever  has  surpassed.  We  drew  in  complete  safety  the  raw 
materials  of  our  industry  from  every  clime.  They  were  worked  up  here 
^  the  central  mart  and  workshop  of  the  world.  Then  the  finished  goods 
'■■■1t  out  again,  far  and  wide,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  could  be 
'Relied  by  traffic  from  the  sea.  We  laid  the  ivorld  under,  tribute,  and  even 
'y-  power  of  Napoleon  could  not  break  the  bond.  The  armies  he  led  were 
'J'jtjicd  and  shod  to  no  small  extent  with  the  British  manufactures  he  pro- 

That  was  England  before  free  trade. 

Then  came  the  second  era,  when  imports  no  longer  subject  to  duties  of 
kind  by  which  home  industry  could  benefit  entered  upon  their  com- 
petitive period.  Rural  England  was  soon  a  scene  of  shrinking  culture  and 
•kindling  population,  and  agriculture  decayed  in  spite  of  Cbbden's  earlv 
'■•^■u ranees  to  country  meetings,  on  his  faith  as  a  farmer's  son,  that  free 
rade  could  influence  nothing  unfavorably  but  rents.  In  this  second  period 
10,' ever,  the  complaint  of  the  farmer  and  the  sciuire  was  a  feeble  note  of 
»i;cord  lost  in  the  swelling  praise  of  an  optimistic  nation.     *      *     * 

Foreign    competition    since    the    general    abandonment    of    free-import 

principles   by   other   nations   after   the   seventies  introduced   the  third   era 

~*  imports — tb£t   of   the    immense    influx    of   untaxed   manufactures    from 

jountries  which  keep  down  our  exports  by  hostile  duties.     That  this  process 

Pn?t  be  mainly  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  industry  it  is  not  possible 

ma?  any  cool  fend  searching  thinker  to  deny. 
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'PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS  ALWAYS  DEVELOP  FOREIGN 
TRADE." 


Extract  from  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  printed  in  daily  Congressional 
Record,  J  miliary  5,  19 QU> 


FBOTECTIVE  TAKIEES  ALWAYS  DEVELOP 
EOBEIGN  T&ADE. 

The  American,  German,  and  French  tariffs  of  the  last  twenty  yean 
have  been  followed,  not  by  the  decline,  but  by  the  rapid  development  of 
their  foreign  trade.  L.et  us  repeat  once  more  upon  that  head  the  figures 
we  havo  previously  given  : 

Manufactured   exports   (four   countries). 


Year. 


United 
Kingdom. 


18S2 i  ^21 7,000,000 

nm i  235,000,000 

Increase ;  ;£.1.8,000,000 

Increase  per  cent ■  8 


Germany.  ;     France. 


£04,000,000        ^76,000,000 


United 
States. 


£28,0000 


155,000,000  :        05,000.000  |  84,(XK.),«W: 


,£61,000,000  ;      £19,000,000  ;        £56,000^1 
65  !  25  j  2IS: 


In  evert/  one  of  these  cases  yon  see  that  the  tariffs  of  your  rivah 
have  promoted  foreign* trade  more  rapidly  than  free  imports  have  promoted 
vour  own.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  would  develop  our  colonial  commerce 
and  your  home  industry.  But  it  would  not  inflict  one  particle  of  injury 
on  your  foreign  trade.  It  would  improve  that  also,  in  improving  you? 
commercial    position   all    around.     *      *      * 

Capital  can  move  from  trade  to  trade,  and  from  country  to  country, 
though  not  without  waste.  There  is  always  some  damage  involved  in  a 
comp"ulsory  transfer  of  the  kind  But  still  capital  can  disengage  itself  from 
the  wreckage  of  a  beaten  Industry,  as  a  rule,  even  though  it  suffers  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  loss  in  the  process,  and  can  find  another  investment.  Yoa 
have  Been  an  example  of  that  process  in  the  fact  that  the  tariffs  of  the 
Unitod  States  and  the  Continent  have  compelled  many  well-known  BritisS; 
employers  to  transfer  their  undertakings  to  foreign  soil  and  to  find  employ 
meat  for  foreign  workmen.  A  firm  which  sets  up  a  factory  in  France  : 
once  obtains  the  freedom  of  the  French  home  market  and  retains  the  while 
of  its  former  freedom  in  this  market.  Capital  then  can  move  from  thi- 
country,  and  has  already  been  compelled  by  foreign  tariffs  to  move  abron; 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

But  to  a  working  man  the  trade  he  has  been  taught  is  his  very  lift 
His  whole  fortune  and  the  happiness  of  all  dependent  upon  him  are  bonus 
up  with  his  success  in  the  particular  trade  to  which  he  has  been  appren- 
ticed. Cobdentsm  talks  the  most,  cruel  nonsense  of  all  its  stereotypy 
pedantry  when  it  tells  him  that  if  his  trade  is  killed  he  can  turn  to  an 
other.  In  all  cases  but  the  one  in  a  thousand,  he  can  do  no  such  thing 
If  the  ordinary  skilled  artisan  con  not  find  employment  after  he  attain; 
full  manhood  in  the  trade  to  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  he  is  ruined 
— unless  he  emigrates  to  a  country  like  America,  a  country  with  a  tarif, 
not  only  willing  to  give  hint  employment,  out  (living  him  an  absolute 
guaranty  against  the  displacement  of  his  labor  by  foreign  competition. 
Any  workman  who  examines  the  matter  must  see  that  the  free  import! 
of  'foreign  competitive  manufacturers  are  simply  incompatible  with  his 
security  in  his  livelihood,  and  that  the  whole  theory  of  traditional  Cot- 
den  ism*  is  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  upon  which  all  that  is  best 
in  trades  unionism  is  founded. 

POOBBGUSES  A  EBEE-TBADE  LEGACY. 

The  workhouse  system  that  exists  to  this  day,  repulsive  and  hatefti 
from  the  first  to  the  mans  of  the  people,  was  the  creation  of  the  classical 
economists.  It  leveled  misfortune  with  disgrace  and  condemned  honorabis 
age  and  stricken  poverty  to  the  same  dreary  fate  that  was  reserved 
the  sot,  the  wastrel,  and  the  vagabond.  That  was  the  classic  free-tra* 
idea  of  provision  for  old  age.  It  was  heartless,  but  it  was  the  system 
No  matter  how  staunchly  and  well  you  had  done  your  social  duty  in  tin 
time  of  your  health  and  strength,  no  matter  what  blow  of  fate  or  be- 
reavement might  have  rendered  you  helpless,  nothing  but  the  blank  wall* 
of  the  social  prison-house  could  be  provided  for  you  lest  the  "sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  the  people"  should  he  sapped.  This  was  one  example  of  tin 
tender  mercies  of  the  good,  as  the  free-trade  economists  endeavored  t» 
make  them  prevail  in  British  legislation. 

"Buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,"  even  when  tW 
negotlably  commodity  is  flesh  and  blood,  and  regardless  of  all  collateral 
circumstances.  That  was  and  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  fre< 
importers'  '  creed.  In  pursuance  of  this  creed,  you  workmen  whom  * 
address  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  sacrificed  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation by  unintelligent  pedants  to  a  short-sighted  ideal  of  immediate  cheap- 
ness. When  in  America  or  in  any  continental  country  home  labor  !i 
seriously  depressed  by  foreign  competition,  the  state  steps  in,  checks  tW 
invasion,  and  gives'  the  threatened  industry  time  to  form  square.  You  cai 
protect  your  own  interests  by  your  combinations  when  you  have  not  him 
but  domestic  competition  to  face,  but  as  soon  as  foreign  competition  be 
gins  to  displace  your  employment  and  to  depress  your  wages  the  weaptf 
of  combination  is  broken  in  your  hands.  If  you  are  undersold — well,  «■ 
Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  put  it,  upon  free-import  principles-  y^1 
are  undersold,  and  there's  an  end, 
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THE  PROTECTED   COUNTRIES   ARE   PROSPERING, 
AND  THE  FREE-TRADE  COUNTRIES  DECAYING." 

Iriract  from    LONDON   DAILY    TELEGRAPH,   printed   in   daily   Congres- 
sional Record,  January  5,  190Jf> 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  CHANGE. 

Comparative  exports,  1872-1902. 
[Amounts  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 


87  ' 
170  ! 

11- J 

15)7 

10!) 
171 

2m 

21)1   , 

28,'i 

100    : 

]/>0  . 
170  ■ 

288 

104  ' 
804 

241 
170 

2*2 

i    1872.    ;    1800.        1900. 

ii-;h  exports : 

; ! !  'To  British  possessions , '         01  : 

•  ■.:>  To  foreign  count  ties ...... !        100  | 

Total j        2;>7  | 

ritian  exports |  110  | 

.-ni'h  exports , j  150  \ 

;ird  Slates  exports............. l  80  i 

1  '  '  : 

PRINCE   BISMARCK'S   PROPHECY,    1879. 

I  base  my  opinion  on  the  practical  experience  of  the  times  we  live  in. 
cu  that  the  protected  countries  are  prospering  and  the  free-trade  coun- 
?■-.-  decaying.  Mighty  England,  like  a  powerful  athlete,  strode  out  into 
open  market  when  she  had  strengthened  her  sinews,  and  said :  "Who 
II  measure  with  me?  I  am  ready  for  all."  But  England  herself  is 
wly  returning  to  the  protective  tariff,  and  some  years  hence  she  will 
)Pt  it  in  order  to  keep  at  least  her  home  market.  (Bismarck's  speech  on 
raking  with  free  trade,  May  2,  1879.) 

THE  COUNSEL  OF  DESPAIR,   1903. 

Wo  have  now  examined  in  all  its  main  aspects  the  greatest  contro- 
ls}- of  our  time  from  the  standpoint  of  an  observer  with  every  original 
\judice  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  forced  by  the  study  of  foreign  facts 
change  insular  convictions.  Cobdenism  was  presented  and  adopted  fifty 
u-H  ago  as  an  infallible  recipe  for  success.  It  was  to  be  the  universal 
ndple  of  commercial  policy  equally  applicable  to  all  nations  and  to  all 
U'rf.  Rejecting  it  you  could  not  prosper.  Embracing  it  you  could  not 
til.  If  hostile  tariffs  should  be  continued  against  us  by  some  erroneous 
orison  of  mankind,  these  perverse  systems  would  only  injure  their  authors 
1  benefit  ourselves.  For  Britain,  at  least,  the  stimulating  pressure  of 
■i)  competition  would  be  the  sure  guaranty  of  perpetual  vigor  and  Im- 
ivcment.  While  her  pampered  rivals  under  protection,  deprived  by  state 
!  of  the  true  incentive  to  personal  exertion,  were  bound  to  become  Ian- 
i'l  and  remiss,  the  merchants  of  England,  relying  upon  themselves  alone, 
cultf  possess  the  superior  secret  of  efficiency.  Look  at  it  closely  and  you 
II  see  that  the  whole  question  lies  there. 

PROTECTION  PRODUCES  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

These  theories  have  been  disproved  by  modern  facts.  Free  trade  is  no 
uaranty  of  industrial  efficiency.  Protection  does  not  prevent  industrial 
Jiviency.  In  America  and  Germany  alike  the  views  of  the  thinkers  who 
jerted  Cobdenism  from  the  beginning  have  prevailed*.  In  America  and 
rrmany  alike  we  see  commercial  energy  and  intelligence  working  at  a 
iiher  power  than  in  this  country.  Two  generations  ago,  before  the  old 
riif  system  of  this  country  was  destroyed,  we  were  first  in  everything — 
'st  in  invention  and  enterprise,  first  in  every  department  of  manufacture 
d  transport.* 

Before  free   imports   existed  we  had  invented   steam  power,   railways, 

xtiie  machinery.    We  have  done  nothing  of  equal  importance  since.     What 

'(-.  we  first  in  now?   In  iron  and  steel  we  are  not  even  second.     In  Cobden's 

R'n  trade — cotton — Lancashire  mill  owners  have  lately  discovered  that  they 

u-d  take  lessons  in  point  of  technical  progress  from  th®  protected  mill 

omrs  of  America.     Germans  have  the  fastest  steamers  upon  the  Atlantic. 

hipbuilding  alone  we  are  still  far  ahead,  but  we  are  already  told  that 

lepend  in  that  branch  upon  the  cheap  importation  of  German  iron  and 

■cf I.     if  that  is  so,  the  transference  even  of  our  shipbuilding  supremacy 

the  land  where  the  materials  are  most  cheaply  produced  can  be  only  a 

tier  of  time.     The  United  States  has  now  the  largest  home  production,  the 

'■■■>±gest  home   market — "the   best  weapon/'  as  Mr,   Carnegie  most  truly 

i-irks,  "for  the  conquest  of  markets  abroad/' 

In  other  words,  those  who  produce  most  must  be  able  to  sell  most  if 
llv  '>ed  to  keep  their  own  market  for  themselves  and  to  exploit  yours  also. 
This  must  be  the  case  whatever  becomes  of  the  trusts  in  their  present 
aerated  form.  When  the  boom  across  the  Atlantic  breaks  as  we  all 
it  must,  we  shall  find  what  American  dumping  power  means,  and 
-hall  need  no  second  teaching.  Meanwhile,  as  the  figures  at  the 
of  this  chapter  show,  German  exports  have  again  begun  to  gain  upon 
and  over  hand.  In  foreign  trade  alone  she  has  already  beaten  us. 
'«e  present  rate,  and  within  little  over  ten  years,  she  will  outstrip  us 
?ther  in  spite  of  the  advantage  in  colonial  trade  by  which  we  still 
the  lead.  You  are  told  that  exports  are  not  everything.  Those  who 
tt  on  so  are  superficial  sophists.  They  lay  stress  in  the  same  breath 
"""  the  amount  of  your  investments  abroad  ;  but  your  investments  abroad 
sent  past  exports  and  nothing  else.  Germany  is  now  acquiring  wealth 
-  <port  precisely  as  you  did  formerly.  She  has  now  over  £1,000,000.- 
M  'n vested  abroad. 

'tti"9d  States.  Accumulating  Wealth  Faster  Than  Great  Britain 

n  another  generation  of  your  present  system   Germany  and   America 
urpass  you  even  in  accumulating  wealth.     Do  not  mistake  the  mean- 
s' these  facts.     The  creed  of  immediate  cheapness  is  the  creed  of  ulti- 
at*  decay, 
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"THE  WORKSHOP  Of  THE  WORLD  HAS  BECOME  THEl 
DUMPING  GROUND  OF  THE  WORLD."  1 


Extract  from  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  printed  in  daily  Congressional  | 
Record^  January  5,  190%.  | 


When  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  to  the  nation,  "Look  to  your  armor, !  let  1 
every  business  man  exposed  to  foreign  competition,  let  every  working™ an  i 
in  a  trade  exposed  to  foreign  competition,  ask  himself  whether  the  colouhij 
secretary  has  spoken  too  soon.  J 

We  know  the  Cobden  Club  answer.  They  will  talk  with  sciolists 
solemnity  of  "Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  numbers"  and  tell  us  that  the  apparent 
stagnation  of  our  European  trade  is  a  mere  case  of  decline  in  values.  We 
shall  at  once  knock  the  bottom  out  of  that  argument.  The  decline  in  prim 
has  affected  every  nation's  exports  equally.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  wow. 
facturing  shipments  of  every  competing  country  have  expanded  even  in 
value  at  a  far  faster  ratio  than  ours?  Upon  that  point  take  the  following 
comparison  to  clinch  the  argument  as  to  relative  rates  of  increase,  new 
ships  being  included  in  the  British  and  German  figures : 

Manufactured  Exports  (Four  Countries),  1882  and  1902. 

[Amounts  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 


Year. 


!    Great    !     Ger- 
;  Britain,  i   many. 


United 


Francu. 


1882. 
1902 . 


217 
235 


94 
155 


28  ■ 

84  ! 


From  this  we  may  see  that  the  Cobdenite  argument  from  shrinkage  of 
prices  only  recalls  Mrs.  Siddons's  famous  inquiry,  "Will  it  wash?"  and  that 
the  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  negative.  The  respective  percentages  of  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  trade  during  twenty  years  have  been  as  follows: 
England,  8  per  cent.;  France,  25  per  cent.;  Germany,  64  per  cent.;  umtea 
States,  200  per  cent.  And  in  our  case  the  whole  of  the  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  trade  with  the  great  self-governing  colonies.  Take  the  figures  as 
we  like,  they  will  prove  that  in  the  last  few  decades,  since  our  three  great 
rivals  commenced  in  earnest  the  giant  struggle  of  universal  protection 
against  isolated  free  imports,  our  European  exports,  apart  from  coal,  have 
shown  an  absolutely  marked  and,  relatively,  an  immense  decline  by  contrast 
with  the  general  progress,  not  only  of  Germany  and  America,  but  even  of 
France,  whom  we  had  considered  out  of  the  running. 

THE  ffOBEICHSr  INVASION. 


[Amounts  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 


Exports  of  British  manufactures  to  competi- 
tive countries  (all  Europe  and  the  United 
States) •  •  •  • 

Imports  of  foreign  manufactures  into  the 
United  Kingdom 

Balance 


1882. 

1890. 

109 

110 

55 

68 

54 

47 

1902. 


108 ; 

93  | 
10  i 


No  one  who  knows  anything  of  public  opinion  or  the  conditions  of  busi- 
ness can  doubt  that  a  tax,  and  a  stiff  one,  upon  foreign  manufactures  wow* 
he  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  a$  one  of  the  msest  imposts  ever  levui 
in  this  country.  Either  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  pay  the  duty  or  tn 
home  manufacturer  would  get  the  trade.  That  internal  trade,  which  W 
free-imports  system  has  enabled  protected  capital  to  capture,  is,  as  we  see 
immense.  It  is  better  worth  fighting  for  than  all  the  foreign  markets  of  tb 
world.  Our  fiscal  system  has  thrown  this  vast  business  at  home  mto  m 
hands  of  competitors  who  shut  us  out  from  their  sphere  abroad.  Its  recov 
ery  would  mean  increase  of  output,  and  therefore  cheapening  of  production 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  renewed  assaults  in  the  fu  air 
even  upon  foreign  markets.  The  benefits  would  be  shared  in  the  shape  o 
profits  and  wages  by  every  single  class  of  society.  If  we  can  get  back .  tna 
trade,  we  ought  to  levy  the  tax  for  the  security  of  capital  and  the  advanug 
of  labor.  If  we  can  not  get  that  trade,  we  ought  as  obviously  to  levy ;  t& 
tax  for  revenue.  In  both  cases  the  foreigner  would  either  pay  or  fan  i- 
our  market,  precisely  as  we  do  in  his ;  and  in  either  case  we  should  soo 
have  the  governments  of  competitive  nations  offering  at  last  to  lower  then 
tariffs  in  our  favor.  ^  htt 

These  figures  show  how  in  twenty  years  the  workshop  of  the  world  w 
become  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world.  But  let  us  be  certain  of  this,  iW 
a  dumping  ground  for  goods  is  a  slumping  ground  for  capital.  That  is-  J 
key  of  the  whole  question,  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  economic  and  s  ^ 
issue  for  the  nation  in  the  present  controversy.  Glance  again  at  the  sua* 
tics  heading  this  argument.  Cobden  imagined  that  under  his  Bysten:  v 
should  always  go  on  exchanging  manufactured  goods  for  foreign  food  a* 
raw  material.  While  that  state  of  things  continued  even  free  imports  tuJ 
out  true  free  trade  was  an  ideal  system  in  our  industrial  interests.  J> 
were  the  workshop,  for  instance,  and  America  the  wheat  field.  All  tn» 
we  could  desire  under  such  circumstances  was  the  unfettered  facility  to  de» 
That  golden  age  of  free  trade  disappeared  forever  before  the  iron  a  -t 
foreian  competition,  when  America  and  Germany  after  thexr  wars  set  vpj 
business  for  themselves.  They  proved  to  us  that  manufacturing  power  *» 
no  monopoly.  They  repelled  our  goods  from  their  markets,  dispute  -  * 
ground  with  us  in  neutral  markets,  and,  above  all,  they  invaded  us  In  ^ 

0Wn*We  are  thus  struck  a  threefold  blow  by  every  industrial  country  tfbjj 
puts  up  a  hostile  tariff  against  us  and  utilizes  to  the  full  the  free-in  P^ 
system  amongst  m». 
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'THE  HIDEOUS  HUMBUG  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PROM- 
ISE  OF  THE  CHEAP  LOAF." 


xl  fac- 


ts from  article  entitled  ''Why  First  Voters  should  be  Protectionists/' 
printed  m  daily  Congressional  Record,  January  1%,  190%. 


TMM  CHEAP  LOAF. 


The  Cobdenlte  will  doubtless  scorn  the  imputation  that  the  policy  he 
dvocates  has  any  other  purpose  in  view  than  the  freedom  of  trade,  but  the 
Mdence  is  indisputable  that  the  practice  in  Great  Britain  is  to  make  it  fit 
?  fiscal  plans  of  those  who  guide  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 

L  "♦  m  !?  a^!U!d  faCt  that  during  the  repeal  citation  orators  in  the 
ities  told  the  British  workingmen  that  the  abolition  of  the  corn  duties  would 
ive  them  cheap  bread.  In  the  country  they  told  a  different  story  They 
ied  to  reassure  the  farmer  by  pointing  out  that  he  had  a  natural  protee- 
oe  in  the  distance  of  foreign  competitors  which  would  assure  him  against 
Bing  undersold,  and  they  even  added  that  the  increased  business  which 
ould  result  from  the  change  in  fiscal  policy  would  redound  to  the  advan- 
tge  of  British  agriculture. 

If  my  reader  has  any  doubt  regarding  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
may  consult  Trumbull's  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England,  in  which  the 
^consistent  attitude  of  the  Cobdenites  is  described  with  charming  naivete  • 
t  ?*  Ty  «Ufn  t0  J'  ThoroW  *»«***'*  article  on  "Free  trade"  in  the  En- 
'clopedia  Britannica,  where  the  writer,  as  late  as  1876,  declared  British 
snculture  was  safe  from  the  assault  of  foreigners.  The  pages  of  Mills's 
rmciples  of  Political  Economy  also  contain  testimony  which  establishes 
to  truth  of  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  common  belief  in  the  United 
Ingdom  that"  its  agricultural  interests  would  benefit  rather  than  suffer 
om  freedom  of  trade. 

■JL^JTI  I"61-  the  ba"le  had  been  won  aud  not  »«>  the  British 
,nu.lturtst  had  begun  to  feel  the  evil  effects  of  the  practice  of  foreign 
untr.es  dumping  their  surpluses  of  food  stuffs  on  the  markets  of  the  Uni- 
.  Kingdom  that  the  cold-blooded  doctrine  was  preached  that  if  a  man 
i*  rmned  and  driven  out  of  one  industry  he  could  turn  Ms  attention  to 
me  other  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

e  e?"y  S'iSJ  tw  beglnn'nS  to  «*"«»  the  heartlessness  underlying 
emselvef  to  somMhinS' „^»n  .d^V?S  out  of  one  Pursuit  <***  **sily  adapt 

S  &°£f  toansdomnetnhnVorvfr  Sle^lJn^  **  ^  «  ^ 
Infant  ^hf^J,™*!  thi>?  is  S°*  ^Protectionist  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
"ladln^rit^f^ 

"anti-starvation"  clubs  throughout  the  UnUed  Kingdom.    7         formation 

in  short,  the  net  result  of  over  half  a  century  of  free  trade  in  araat 

•\onulbflHn.t0^rin^t0  th?  Ve/r  ot  st^vation  twelve f  mUHons  or  more 

lh  52E2!?«Uox1,  /?d  the1.only  defense  that  can  now  be  urged  in   favor 

t^wi^eS%^aJhe&mQSH  are  meaningless  terms  when  interpreted  by 
«e  sSa^f^vIn^f^Jp^  meaSUred  ««"**  V  «e£ 
hi?.Lth?y  *have  ^len^  t0  e^fc-  and  plenty  to  wear,  and  may  gratify  their 
t  or Ctw3|rniaye25      *"*     iVinS  CheaP^   n°  Wtter  Wha'  »S  MintaS 

/:T3S\  lree  tT,<rte™  say  that  the  United  States  is  a  dear  country      So 

hind  tt  is  so  because  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masse^sishiahAnd 

tffdurd  is  high  because  higher  wages  a?e  demaZed  in  this  country 

t^ns'tonel™  "  """*"*  rm  cheaPne*9;  he  gets  things      Thatls 

preat  Britain  has  the  claim  made  for  it  by  the  free  traders  that  it  i« 
Je-p  country  but  it  is  a  dear  land  for  thi  toiler To  live  X  Twelve 
lY  °"t  <>f  41,000,000  Britons  are  on  the  verge of  starvation 

at  ::min  ^oth^thnLT^/  als?US0  is  Im11a-  Human  laD0**  is  held  very 
in  I  boin,  tnosG  landfi,  and  the  result  is  that  the  masses  are  con- 
;  steeped  in  poverty  and  menaced  by  starvation/  In  spitlof  the  sS" 
f^    cheapness"  the  people  don't  get  things.  P  so 

tiVng^V  thS  TJJJI1  ^e  S?"?*1}^  "dear"  countries  that  the  masses 
an  sl!»  S    e  of  attainabl«ness  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  the 
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"IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  HAS  BEEN  PRAC- 
TICALLY STAGNANT  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS." 

Extracts    from     speech    of    lion.    JOSEPH     CJIAMBKRLAIN    at   Glasgow, 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  January  5,  1904- 

SOME  SOUND  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  TRUTHS  FROM  HON, 
JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  OF  ENGIiAlTO. 

[From  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.] 

SPEECH    OF    JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN,    AT    GLASGOW, 

OCTOBER  6. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  rising  to  speak,  was  received  with  loud  cheer- 
ing, the  audience  rising  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  When  silence 
was  restored,  he  said:  „         x,  „     ,     , 

"Sir  Matthew  Arthur,  my  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  first  duty 
is  to  thank  this  great  and  representative  audience  for  having  offered  me 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  for  the  first  time  in  some  detail  the  views 
which  I  hold  on  the  subject  of  our  fiscal  policy.  [Cheers.j  I  would  ue- 
Kire  no  better  platform  than  this.      [Cheers.] 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  afraid  to  come  here  to  the  home 
of  Adam  Smith  and  to  combat  free  imports.  I  don't  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  I  anticipate  any  catastrophe  so  great  or  so  sudden  for  British 
trade,  but  I  do  say  to  you  that  I  see  signs  of  decay  ['Hear  !  Hear  .J  -- 
that  I  see  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  walls  of  the  great  structure  ;  that 
1  know  that  the  foundations  upon  which  it  has  been  raised  are  not  Droau 
enough  or  deep  enough  to  sustain  it.      [Cheers.]  ,„.,.■  t 

"What  are  the  facts?  The  year  1900  was  the  record  year  of  British 
trade.  The  exports  were  the  largest  we  had  ever  known.  The  year  i90* 
— last  year — was  nearlv  as  good,  and  yet  if  you  will  compare  your  trade- 
in  1872,  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  trade  of  1902— the  export  trade— 
you  will  find  that  there  has  been  a  moderate  increase  of  twenty  million-'. 
The  actual  increase  was  twenty  millions  with  our  free  trade.  In  the  san-e 
time  the  increase  in  the  United  States  of  America  was  one  hundred  and 
ten  millions,  and  the  increase  in  Germany  was  fifty-six  millions,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  trade  has  been  practically  stagnant  for  thirty  years,  it 
went  down  in  the  interval.  It  has  now  gone  up  in  the  most  prosperous 
times.  In  the  most  prosperous  times  it  is  hardly  in  the  least  degree  better 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Meanwhile  the  protected  countries,  whun 
you  have  been  told,  and  which  I  myself  at  one  time  believed,  were  gowi 
rapidly  to  wreck  and  ruin,  have  progressed  in  an  infinitely  better  propor- 
tion than  ours,  ,  .     .  .     , 

"That  is  not  all.  The  amount  of  your  trade  remained  stagnant,  bur. 
the  character  of  your  trade  has  changed.  When  Mr.  Cobden  preached  in 
doctrine  he  believed,  as  he  had  at  that  time  considerable  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  while  foreign  countries  would  supply  us  with  our  foods  and  raw 
materials  we  should  remain  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  should  send 
them  in  exchange  our  manufactures.  But  that  is  exactly  what  we  hare 
not  done.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred  we  an 
sending  less  and  less  of  our  manufactures  to  them  and  they  ^  are  sending 
more  'and  more  of  manufacturers  to  us.  ['Hear!'  Hear!']  Now.  I  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  great  meeting  like  this  to  follow  figures.  I  shun 
give  you  as  few  as  I  can,  but  I  must  give  you  some  to  lay  the  basis  of  mj 
argument.  fHear  !*  'Hear!']  I  have  had  a  table  constructed,  and  upon 
that  table  I  would  be  willing  to  base  the  whole  of  my  contention.  I  wii. 
take  some  figures  from  it.  You  have  got  to  analyze  your  trade.  It  i» 
not  merely  a  question  of  amount*,  you  have  got  to  consider  of  what  it  i- 
comprised.  Now,  what  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  our  manufac- 
tures? Our  existence  as  a  nation  depends  upon  our  manufacturing  capac- 
ity and  production.  We  are  not  an  agricultural  country.  That  can  neyt-.r 
be  the  main  source  of  our  prosperity.  We  are  a  great  manufacturing 
country.  Now,  in  1872  we  sent  to  the  protected  countries  of  Europe  ana  to 
the  United  States  of  America  £116,000,000  of  exported  manufactures,  in 
1882,  ten  years  later,  it  fell  to  £88,000,000.     In  1892,  ten  years  later,  it 

feH  ^In'l902,'  last  year,  although  the  general  exports  had  Increased,  ^ 
exports  of  manufactures  had  decreased  again  to  £73,500,000 :  and  ww 
total  result  of  this  is  that  after  thirty  years  you  are  sending  £42 .500,000 
of  manufactures  less  to  the  protected  countries  than  you  did  thirty  year* 
ago.  During  this  period  of  thirty  years  in  which  pur  exports  of  wanw/ac- 
tures  have  'fallen  646,000,000  to  foreign  countries,,  what  has  happenf 
with  their  ea  ports  to  ust  They  have  risen  from  sixty -three  millions  ij 
3872  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  millions  in  3902.  They  have  increase 
ekhty-six  millions.  That  may  be  all  right.  I  am  not  for  the  mon  en; 
saving  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong;  but  when  people  say  that  weoi;J 
toehold  exactly  the  same  opinion  about  things  that  our  ancestors  did,  in.' 
reply  is  that  I  daresay  we  should  do  so  if  circumstances  had  remained  tW 
same.      [Laughter  and  cheers.]  , 

"But  now,  if  I  have  been  able  to  make  these  figures  clear  ther 
one  thing  which  follows— that  is,  that  our  imperial  trade  is s  absolutely  & 
sential  to  our  prosperity  at  the  present  time.  [  Hear !  Hear !  ]  If  ■»* 
trade  declines,  or  if  it  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  our  populate- 
and  to  the  loss  of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  then  we  sink  at  once  nj 
n  fifth-rate  nation.  ['Hear!'  'Hear!'}  Our  fate  will  be  the  fate  of  «* 
empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  past  We  have  reached  our  hig»^ 
point,  and  indeed  I  am  not  certain  that  there  are  some  of  my  opppneuu 
who  do  not  regard  that  with  absolute  complacency,     I  do  not.      [Heir- 

Hea"Now,  what  Is  the  history  of  protection?  In  the  first  place  a  tirif 
is  imposed.  There  are  no  industries,  or  practically  none,  but  only  a  t.* .n* 
Then  gradually  industries  grow  up  behind  the  wall,  the  tariff  wall, 
the  first  place  they  are  primary  industries  the  industries  for  which  t* 
country  has  natural  aptitude  or  for  which  it  has  some  special  advan-a*; 
mineral  or  other  resources.  Then,  when  those  are  supplied,  the  seconi^ 
industries  spring  up ;  first  the  necessaries,  then  the  luxuries,  until  at  w 
all  the  ground  is  covered.  Now,  these  countries  of  which  I  have  been  sr^f, 
ing  'to  you  are  in  different  stages  of  the  protective  process.  In  Amerttu  £> 
process  has  been  completed.  She  produces  everything :  she  excludes  &n 
thing  [Laughter.]  There  is  no  trade  to  be  done  with  her  but  for  a  W 
try  six  shillings  per  head." 
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'  PROTECTION  COUNTRIES  HAVE  OUTSTRIPPED  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM." 


I 'X/rU ACT  FROM  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  PRINTED 
IN  DAILY  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  JANUARY  5, 
1904. 

u«K  HOMK  MARKET— SOMR  INDEX  FACTS— PROTECTION   COUNTRIES    HAVE 
OUTSTRIPPED  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(1)  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  PIG  IRON, 

[Amounts  expressed  in  million  tons.] 


Year. 


JlHii)'. 


United 
Kingdom. 

0.2 

6.8 


United 
8  tales. 


1! 

9;;  i 
via  > 


Germany. 


2  0 
18 
J) 


Increase  per  cent  in  20  years.. 


210 


France. 


(2)  TOTAL  MAKE  OF  STEEL,  1880-1902. 

[Amounts  expressed  in  million  tons.] 


Year. 


;     United         United 
Kingdom.      States. 


1.x 

2.9 

61 


Germany. 


in'  reuse  per  cent.. 


1.4 

1.8 


210 


1.2 
15 


1,150 


1,0:50 


(3)  COTTON  CONSUMPTION,  1891  AND  1899. 

[Amounts  given  in  1,000  bales.] 


Year. 


i     United         United    i  European 
Kingdom.      States,      continent. 


•V19 


2,..0/ 

H,55:$ 


4,s;;o 


[  Increase  per  cent.. 


!     (4)  ANALYSIS  OF  BRITISH  IMPORTS,  1890  AND  1900. 

I  [Amounts  expressed  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 


1890. 


1900.       Increase. 


»d  nnd  tobacco , 

1'on'ign  manufactures 

H;sv;  materials  for  home  manufactures. 


177.1 
«:j.2 
105.0 


Per  cent. 
219.7  21 

9,'!.2  48 

15)2.0  10 


(5)  Comparative  imports  of  raw  material  for  all  industries. 

[Amounts  expressed  in  million  pounds  ste  ling.] 


Year. 


UvnSdom.  Germany.;    France. 


use  per  cent  in  10  years.. 


165 
192 


16 


89  ' 
110 


91 
121 


29 


H'  w  free  imports  depress  wages— a  contrast,  1890  and  1902. 

Produce  of  British  labor. 
A  ''-orted  from  United  Kingdom  : 

!-90 , 

>02a ..'.'.'.'. V. *.* "  '.*.*".'.'"" 


Decline «. 

Produce  of  foreign  labor* 
Ii!i  orted  into  the  United  Kingdom  : 

'■-■\\o 

'  -02 '.'."'.'.".'.'.['.'""" 


^229,868,74o 
229,212,(525 

656,118 


Increase. 


/GS,218flG7 
90,050,648 

85,882,481 


f.(.,  .  .In  every  2?e  ot  the  great  industrial  countries,  in  the  United  State*, 
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-winy,  and  Prance  alike,  industrial  consumption  and  production  have 
£»•  uu-ed  more  rapidly  under  the  tariff  than  they  have  advanced  here  under 
ir<*  Imports." 


"ENGLAND  CONSUMES  ONLY  37   FEB  CENT   OF  WHAT 
SHE  PRODUCES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  R.  P.  KENNEDY  of  Ohio,  page  #SI 
of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


England  is  a  free-trade  country,  and  why?  Simply  because  she 
consumes  only  37  per  cent,  of  \*hat  she  produces  or  manufactures, 
and  is  compelled  to  find  a  market  for  the  remaining  63  per  cent 
of  ail  her  productions.  In  other  words,  when  a  British  manufacturer 
makes  three  articles  he  can  sell  only  one  of  them  at  home,  and  is 
compelled  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  the  other  two;  otherwise  his 
factory  must  close. 

America  consumes  92  per  cent,  of  what  she  produces,  and  sends 
only  8  per  cent,  abroad.  Therefore,  if  America  should  sell  nothing 
abroad,  only  one  man  out  of  every  twelve  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  We  would  not  have  a  repetition  of  the  mobs  of  London, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester. 

"INDUSTBIAL  CBISIS   IN  ENGLAND  SINCE  1875." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  KEAN,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey 
page  4%56  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  M 
Session. 


The  revenue  tariff  only  has  prevailed  during  that  period  in  Englani 
and  Ireland.  The  result  there  is  also  known  to  the  world.  Has  i 
proved  a  benefit  to  Ireland  ?  Let  her  people,  escaping  by  the  millioi 
to  this  and  other  shores,  answer  for  her.  What  do  Englishmen  saj 
for  themselves?  They  certainly  are  competent  witnesses  in  their  owi 
affairs.  For  years  they  have  been  bewailing  the  losses  and  ruin  whiel 
have  come  to  their  agriculture,  both  in  reduced  production  and  re 
duccd  prices.  The  depression  in  manufactures  and  trade  have  be 
come  so  public  and  serious  that  a  parliamentary  commission  wa 
recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  causes.  That  commission  in  iti 
report  declares  that  the  industrial  crisis  in  England  has  continue! 
since  1875,  which  was  the  year  when  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  tb 
United  States  became  evident  after  the  passage  of  the  act  for  tb 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  This  commission  gave  as  the  reasoi 
for  the  depression  the  low  profits  of  manufacturers. 

An  English  writer,  from  whom  I  shall  quote  further  presently,  com 
menting  on  the  commission's  report,  says: 

"That  low  profits  mean  reduced  wages  of  labor  or  the  employee!) 
of  a  less  number  of  laborers  and  less  consumption  by  the  worker. 

"Low  profits  for  the  Lancashire  and  Birmingham  manufacturer 
mean   narrowed   circumstances   in  this  country. 

"For  many  decades  we  have  not  seen  such  a  cheapness  of  wbfi* 
and  manufactured  goods  as  we  see  now,  and  yet  we  are  sufferifll 
from  a  crisis." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Democratic  lovers  of  the  English  sysW 
to  this  notable  admission. 
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("THE  BALANCE   OF  TRADE  IS  TURNING  AGAINST 
GREAT  BRITAIN." 


Eitract  from  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  printed  in  daily  Congressional 
Record,  January  5,  190%. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  TBADE  IS  TURNING  AGAINST 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  make  this  point  clear  we  now  give  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sois  or  figures  we  have  had  yet  to  present,  showing  how  the  profits  of  com- 
mercial exchange,  despite  the  philanthropic  theory,  are  unmistakably 
turning  against  us.  Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  figures  used  at  the  head  of  this 
article  do  not  show  the  full  gravity  of  the  case,  for,  in  accordance  with 
customary  classification,  the  chief  statistician  of  the  board  of  trade  ex- 
cludes from  his  tables  of  foreign  manufactured  imports  chemicals,  wines, 
v.iul  beet-root  sugar,  a  These  are  products  of  skilled  industry,  like  the 
famous  pickles  and  jam,';  and  we  have  reckoned  such  articles  on  both 
sides  with  the  manufactured  rather  than  with  the  crude  commodities.  We 
thou  get  the  true  analysis  of  the  change  since  1875 — chosen  as  a  good 
average  year,  midway  both  in  time  and  circumstances  between  the  infla- 
tion of  1872  and  the  depression  of  1879 — in  the  character  of  our  trade 
with  the  five  competitive  countries,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  This  is  the  statement: 
British  imports  from  competitive  nations,  1875  and  1902. 
[Prom  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prance,  United  States.] 


Haw  material,  food,  etc , £117,700,000       £150,100,000 

M  amifactures 50,100,000  i  16,500,000 


1002. 


Tot*' ,£107,800,000        £272,600,000 


a  This  understatement  is  remedied  by  the  new  classification  adopted 
for  the  board  of  trade  returns,  which  show  that  imports  of  "articles  wholly 
or  mainly  manufactured"  are  now  coming  into  this  country  at  the  rate  of 

£3  35,000,000  a  year. 

British  exports  to  competitive  nations. 
[To  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  United  States.] 


Haw  material,  etc.. 

Manufactures 


£8,100,000  i     £21,400,000 
71,800,000  57,600,000 

To**1 • £79,400,000        £79,000,000 


1875. 


1902. 


[  Thus  the  total  volume  of  our  exports  to  our  five  chief  competitors  was 
factually  less  in  1902  than  it  was  in  1S75.  But  the  compositin  of  those 
exports  had  undergone  a  portentous  change.  We  sold  to  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Prance,  and  the  United  States  £12,000,000  more  raw  ma- 
rten al  than  we  did  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  nearly  £14,000,000  less 
[manufactures.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  our  finished  and  half-finished 
exports  to  these  great  competitors  had  fallen  from  £71,300,000  to  £57,- 
$00,000,  their  sales  of  manufactured  goods  had  increased  in  our  market 
py  130  per  cent. — from  £50,100,000  to  £116,500,000.  The  significant  de- 
RaiJs  for  each  country  may  be  set  out  thus : 


Manufactures  exported  to  England. 


From 


1875. 


j<jnnany  and  Holland  a ;  £10,500,000 

^'um  h ;  8,600,000 

'.rji»ce  a ,  29,000,000 

-■ni't-d  States  d i  2,000,000 


1902. 


£46,<)00,000 
19,000,000 
,%,700,000 
18,700,000 


I       a  Increase  over  340  per  cent. 

I       c  Increase  over  26  per  cent.  „  , 

I  Manufactures  imported  from  England 


b  Increase,   120  per  cent. 
d  Increase,  585  per  cent. 


To 


1875. 


<■;'«. uujy  and  Holland  a i  £83,500,000 

"'"'■urn  6 i  5,200,000 

,1':!,,i>«  c ;  12,800,000 

11,1  -d  States  d ;  20,000,000 


1902. 


£22,000,(XX) 
6,400,000 
9,600,000 
19,500,000 


'  Decline  over  30  per  cent.  b  Increase,   23  per  cent. 

•  Decline,    22   per  cent.  d  Decline,   5   per  cent. 

I 'nder  our  present  system  a  heavy  check  is  already  placed  upon  that 
halation  of  capital.  Americans  are  steadily  buying  back  their  own 
cities.  At  this  rate  the  time  must  arrive  when  we  shall  begin  to  trench 
capital  itself,  and  nobody  is  quite  sure,  or  can  be  quite  sure,  that  we 
'jot  trenching  upon  it  now. 
i,.f,  rh.us  the  whole  elaborate  contention  upon  which  our  stopped-clock 
ipoi'll        rely   ls  a  house  of  cards  which  comes  down  if  you  breathe 
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"IRELAND    D&ANK    THE    EREE-TRABE    CUP    TO    TBI 
VERY  DREGS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Eon.  WM.  /\  FRYE  of  Maine,  page  60 
of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50lh  Congress,  1st  Session, 


Ireland  once  supported  in  reasonable  comfort  8,000,000  of  people 
Her  manufacture  of  linen,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  protected  by  tariffs 
and  encouraged  by  subsidies,  absorbed  her  capital,  employed  he 
laborers,  promoted  a  diversity  of  industries,  and  insured  prosperity 
England,  her  next  friend,  advised,  cajoled,  and  flattered  her  infc 
the  belief  that  she  could  raise  raw  materials  on  her  fertile  soil,  sel 
them  to  her,  buy  of  her  the  manufactured  products  more  cheap]! 
than  she  could  make  them,  and  that  free  trade  would  be  a  nations 
blessing.  Beguiled  by  her,  Ireland  consented,  her  tariff  was  gradual!; 
repealed,  horizontally  destroyed,  her  subsidies  withdrawn.  Since  the 
she  lias  been  raising  raw  material,  selling  it  to  England,  buying  he 
manufactured  goods  of  her  at  prices  determined  by  England  alone 
unu  to-day,  with  only  5,000,000  of  people,  is  the  poorest,  most  dis 
tracted  and  harassed  country  on  earth.  She  drank  the  free-trad 
cup  which  England  pressed  to  her  lips  to  the  very  dregs.  Thoma 
Francis  Meagher,  the  Irish  patriot,  in  a  speech  made  at  Dublin  i 
18*17,  thus  summarized  the  results  to  his  afflicted  country  of  England' 
friendship  and  advice; 

"'Die  cotton  manufacture  of  Dublin,  which  employed  14,000  opera 
tives,  has  been  destroyed;  the  3,000  silk  looms  of  the  Liberty  hav 
been  destroyed;  the  stuff  and  serge  manufactures,  which  employe 
1,491  operatives,  have  been  destroyed;  the  calico  looms  of  Balbrigga 
have  been  destroyed;  the  flannel  manufacture  of  Rotterdam  has  bee 
destroyed;  the  blanket  manufacture  of  Kilkenny  has  been  destroyed 
the  camlet  trade  of  Bandon,  which  produced  £100,000  a  year,  ha 
been  destroyed;  the  worsted  and  stuff  manufactures  of  Water foi 
have  been  destroyed;  the  rateen  and  frieze  manufactures. of  Carricl 
on-Suir  have  been  destroyed;  one  business  alone  survives,  thrive 
nourishes,  and  dreads  no  bankruptcy.  *  *  *  That  favored  an 
privileged  and  patronized  business  is  the  Irish  coffin-makers." 

And  yet,  England  hopes  and  the  Democratic  party  expects  Ik 
every  I  risk- American  citizen  of  this  Republic  shall,  in  the  cornh 
Presidential  election,  vote  for  free  trade! 

"THE     COBDEN      CLUB.  "—"AN     OBGANIZATION     THA 
BODES  DEATH  TO  IBISH  INDUSTRIES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM,  WOO  I)  BURN  of  Nevada,  f& 
4002  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Sessio 


I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the  adopted  citizens  of  Irish  birth  and  the 
descendants  will  continue  to  perpetuate  the  political  power  of  a  part. 
the  leading  members  of  which  adorn  the  roll  of  an  organization  tfo 
bodes  death  not  only  to  American  but  to  Irish  industries.  Cobdi 
free  trade  means  that  parliamentary  independence  in  Ireland 
utterly  valueless.  It  has  scattered  them  like  the  Israelites  over  eve) 
portion  of  God's  footstool,  robed  them  in  rags,  and  made  the 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Can  they  knowingly  supp0 
at  the  ballot-box  for  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  ; 
a  leader  of  that  party,  when  they  are  informed  by  the  London  c$ 
dispatches  of  the  18th  day  of  January  last  that  the  surplus  f*# 
of  the  Cobden  Club  are  intended  as  reinforcements  for  ClereW 
in  his  efforts  to  hand  over  the  control  of  American  market* l 
British  traders? 
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"THE  FACT  OF  GROWTH  UNDER  PROTECTION  AND 

OF  DECAY  UNDER  FREE  TRADE  IS  CLEARLY  SET 

FORTH  IN  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  ENGLAND." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  P.  P,  CAMPBELL  of  Kansas,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  1,  1904. 

Under  the  policy  of  protection  the  British  Empire  became  the 
greatest  commercial  power  in  the  world.  Its  commercial  enterprises 
became  a  very  hive  of  industry,  and  its  commerce  covered  the  seas. 

Alison,  in  his  History  of  Europe,  speaking  of  the  growth  of  Eng- 
land under  the  policy  of  protection,  says: 

There  is  perhaps  no  example  in  the  annals  of  mankind  of  a  nation 
having  made  such  advances  in  industry,  wealth,  and  numbers  as  Great 
Britain  has  made  since  the  peace. 

In  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
during  which  it  has  enjoyed,  in  Europe  at  least,  almost  universal  peace,  its 
population  has  increased  more  than  one-half,  having  advanced  from  3  8,500,- 
000J£  SSk000'000  ;  its  imP°rts  have  doubled,  having  risen  from  £32,000,000 
to  £70,000,000  ;  its  exports  have  more  than  tripled,  having:  swelled  from 
£42  000,000  to  £130,000,000,  exclusive  of  colonial  produce ;  its  shipping  has 
doubled,  having  grown  from  2,500,000  to  5,000,000  tons.      *      *      * 

During  the  same  period  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  countrv  has 
been  so  far  from  falling  short  of  this  prodigious  increase  in  its  commercial 
transactions  that  it  has  signally  prospered  ;  the  dependence  of  the  nation  on 
foreign  supplies  has  steadily  diminished  until  the  grain  annually  imported 
had  come  (on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  with  1835)  to  be  more  than 
a  two-hundredth  part  in  average  years  of  the  annual  consumption  :  and  the 
prodigy  was  exhibited  of  a  rural  industry  in  an  old  State  possessing  a 
narrow  and  long-cultivated  territory  not  only  keeping  pace  with  but  out- 
stripping an  increase  of  numbers  and  augmentation  of  food  required  for  the 
purpose  of  luxury  unparalleled  in  any  age. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  England  as  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  known  her.  But  in  the  midst  of  her  marvelous  pros- 
perity  she  yielded  to  the  siren  voice  of  the-  free  trader  and  in  I846 
adopted  that  policy.  Since  that  time  she  has  witnessed  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  her  competitors,  while  her  own 
has  been  diminishing  year  after  year. 

In  a  recent  article  Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth  has  said  of  Eng- 
land's experiment  with  the  theory  of  free  trade: 

Free  trade,  so  called,  has  had  a  patient  trial  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  now  time  to  take  stock  of  the  results  in  order  to  Fee  how  we 
stand.  The  results  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  Hurler  our  policy 
of  free  trade  we  have  lost  that  commercial  and  industrial  superiority  we 
nvqmrcd  under  the  policy  of  strict  protection.  Our  policy  of  direct  taxa- 
tion bears  heavily  upon  our  industries  and  reacts  on  the  working  classes 
sn  reduction  of  wages  and  employment.  Our  agriculture  has  been  ruined 
and  our  industries  are  struggling  hard  for  existence. 

Other  nations,  under  a  volicy  of  strict  protection,  are  beating  us  in  the 
race  of  competition,  not  only  in  neutral,  but  in  our  own  markets.  The  policv 
of  free  trade  has  not  secured  for  us  either  the  cheap  loaf,  low  prices  of 
provisions,  or  reduced  cost  of  living ;  for  all  of  these  have  been  equallv 
secured  by  nations  under  a  strict  protective  policy.  We  have  sacrificed  the 
substance  for  the  shadow. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  England.  The  theorist  may  ex- 
haust the  vocabulary  in  demonstrating  his  proposition,  but  the 
actual  fact  of  growth  under  protection  and  of  decay  under  free 
trade  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  experience  of  England. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  not  confine  experience  under  the 
policy  of  protection  and  the  theory  of  free  trade  to  the  people  of 
the  British  Empire.  We  have  had  experience  of  our  own.  *  *  * 
We  have  seen  the  first  half  century  of  our  country's  history  rising 
under  the  protective  policy  to  prosperity  and  falling  under  tariff 
revision  by  the  Democratic  party  to  adversity.  A  condition  of  pros- 
perity came  with  the  policy  of  protection  and  a  condition  of  ad- 
versity came  when  the  theory  of  free  trade  was  yielded  to,  and 
this  has  been  without  an  exception. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  among  the  first  laws  enacted  by  the 
hqmbliean  party  was  a  law  putting  into  effect  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection— a  policy  that  was  sustained  for  almost  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury after  its  adoption  in  1861. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  no  like  period  in  the  history  of 
">■''  or  any  other  country  has  ever  witnessed  such  marvelous  de- 
v<"!opment  of  resources  and  such  unparalleled  prosperity  of  industry. 
Agriculture  and  manufacture  have  grown  up  and  prospered  to- 
f?oiher.  The  farmer  has  a  market  at  home  for  his  produce.  The 
rm?  mfacturer  has  not  had  to  go  abroad  with  his  wares.  Both  have 
prospered  by  practicing  the  profitable  economy  of  eliminating  dis- 
^ur.es  from  the  question  of  trade.  The  policy  of  protection  has 
P>  served  the  American  market  for  the  products  of  American  manu- 
,<!'furers,  and  American  manufacturers  have  made  markets  for  the 
products  of  American  farmers,  and  together  they  have  established 
■w  high  standard  of  American  living  and  made  possible  a  high  scale 
°f  American  wages.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
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"OFFICIAL    BRITISH    FIGURES."  —  "SOMETHING 
WRONG  WITH  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  da% 
Congressional  Record,  Jan.  5,  1904. 


THE  BBITISH  BLUE  BOOK  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

Soon  after  this  pamphlet  was  issued  there  appeared  a  British 
Blue  Book  of  500  pages,  showing  the  trade  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  and  reviewing  the  various  aspects  of  British  and  for- 
eign  commerce  and  the  industrial  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland.  

One  of  the  most  important  phases  dealt  with  is  imports  and 
exports.  The  tables  show  that  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  declined  from  $145,000,000  in  1890  to  $97,000,500  in 
1909,  while  the  imports  rose,  $485,000,000  to  $635,000,000.  The  total 
exports  to  all  foreign  countries  declined  in  the  same  period 
$90,000,000,  though  when  the  colonies  are  included  the  decline  only 
amounts  to  $5,000,000.  Figures  are  also  presented  for  twenty-two 
years,  from  1880  to  1901,  showing  the  amount  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  finished  products  of  factories  and  workshops,  purchased 
by  the  four  leading  countries  in  those  twenty-two  years  and  the  per- 
centase  of  increase.  _.,„.,.,        . ,.     .. 

I  take  the  following  figures  from  this  official  British  publication; 

THE  OFFICIAL  BRITISH  FIGURES. 
Imports  of  manufactured,  goods. 


Country. 


1880. 


United  Kingdom j    WWOjMJW 

France •••■       120,000,000 

United  States . 279,500,000 


$718,500,000 
266,000,000 
164,500,000 
880,500,000 


Increase 


Per  cent, 
71. 
36 

28 
20. 


Observe  that  In  the  twenty-two  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  Increase 
her  purchases  of  other  nations'  manufactured  goods  to  nearly  twice  as  grea 
S  decree  as  any  other  of  the  four,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  a 
fheUnUed  States.  With  all  her  workshops  and  her  shopkeepers  she 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  workshops  and  shopkeeper 
o?  othe-  lands.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  amounts  of  manufactured  good 
sold  by  these  same  four  countries  in  the  same  years : 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods. 


Country* 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

United  States..,.. 


1880 


1991,000,000 
417,500,000 
868,000,000 
107,000,000 


1901. 


11,105,000,000 
728,000,000 
450,000,000 
428,000,000 


Increase 


Per  cent 


22 


Observe,  again,  that  Great  Britain  has  increased  her  sales  of  facto 
nroduct*  least  of  all — less  than  one-sixth  as  much  as  Germany,  and  if 
Sone  twenty-Birth  as  much  as  the  United  States.  In  Mef,  the  "natie 
of^op^Jeptrs-  and  the  "workshop  of  the  ™W*B«^rt*2V!^ 
nation  of  purchasers  from  the  shopkeepers  and  workshops  of  other  natto^ 
What  wonder  that  the  British  prime  minister  thinks  %t  possible  that  tht- 
is  somrtMw  wrong  with  the  fiscal  system  under  ivhich  such  retrogress^ 

iS  h  The  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom  exports,  as  between  protege 
and  unprotected  countries,  in  the  markets  of  the  world  has  been >  reyjr* 
Knee  1850.  Then  it  was  56  per  cent,  to  the  protected  countries  and  44  P 
cent  to  the  others.  In  1902  the  proportion  was  42  per  cent,  to  the  W 
tected  countries  and  58  per  cent,  to  the  others.  Much  attention  is  devote 
to  t he  tin-nlate  Industry  and  the  effect  of  the  Dingley  and  McKinley  tariff 
The  flirure ishow -that  the  total  exports  of  tin  from  the  United  Kingdom  ba; 
dertinld  only  a  little  over  $5,000,000  since  1897,  with  a  marked  lncrjj 
in  tie  quantity  produced  and  in  the  value  of  a  number  of  mills  since  1898 

COMPARISON  OF  WAGES. 

The  question  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  especially  the ;  pri**j 
food  which  has  figured  so  largely  in  the  recent  Chamberlain  agitation,  W 
up  paUSrand  is  summed  up  as  follows:  "The  average  level  wages  in 
United  States  are  one  and  one-half  times  greater  than  in  the  United  Kl« 

d°m'The  percentage  of  family  incomes,  taking  New  York  a*  ^e  capf^ 
the  United  States,  is  estimated  (on  the  basis  of  100  percent.  ?y  *J»  l'*g 
Kingdom)  for  the  United  States,  US  per  cent  ;  for  France,  8$  per  <g 
an^for  Germany,  69  per  cent.  The  mean  weekly  rate  of  wages  In  eW 
Trades  in  the  United  Slates  is  estimated  at  179  per  cent.,  and  in  the  V*> 
Kingdom  at  100  per  cent. 


-THE  BRITISH   CONSUMER   IS  BY  NO  MEANS  SO 
WELL  OFF  AS  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER." 


Extracts  from  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  printed  in   daily   Congres 
sional  Record,  January  5,  1904. 


It  may  be  generally  stated  without  the  slightest  fear  of  refutation 
that  In  no  country  under  the  tariff  has  the  general  burden  upon  the  people, 
as  consumers,  been  so  great  as  the  general  profit  to  the  people  as  producers. 

We  can  bring  this  matter  to  a  very  simple  test.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  average  American  consumer  pays  more  than  the  average  British  con- 
sumer. Yet  the  British  consumer,  in  spite  of  that  advantage,  is  by  no 
means  so  well  off  as  the  American  consumer.  We  make  petty  gains  upon 
our  expenditure  under  the  present  system,  but  we  forfeit  larger  gains  that 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  us  in  the  shape  of  revenue.  The  Inquiry  Blue 
Book  gives  two  budgets  showing  the  weekly  expenses  and  weekly  sur- 
pluses of  British  and  American  families  of  relatively  similar  situation.  The 
comparison  is  based  upon  the  data  of  inquiries  made  in  1890  and  1891 
by  the  United  States  Labor  Department. 

The  results,  however,  give  a  perfectly  clear  comparison  of  conditions 
under  the  high-price  and  the  low-price  systems,  with  the  great  commodity 
o?  labor  itself  selling  at  a  higher  price  under  the  tariff  and  at  a  lower 
under  free  imports.  The  weekly  earnings  of  a  number  of  English  families 
worked  out  at  an  average  of  32s.  2%d.  The  corresponding  wages  in 
America  would  be  48s.  There  is  no  American  table  for  that  exact  sum, 
but  there  is  a  table  showing  the  expenditure  and  surplus  of  a  large  group 
of  American  families  earning  on  the  average  46s.  4%d.  a  week.  But  even 
this  section  showed  a  larger  weekly  surplus  than  that  of  English  families 
earning  rather  more  than  a  strictly  corresponding  rate.  Here  are  the  two 
comparisons : 

Comparative  budget  for  British  and  American  families  of  ap- 
proximately equal  earnings  relatively  to  the 
standards  of  wages  in  the  two  countries. 
[English  standard  equals  100 ;  American  standard  equals  150.] 

BBITISH  BUDGET. 

s.      a. 

Average  weekly  income  per  family 32     2% 

Average  expenditure :  s.  d. 

Food 15  3 

Rent 3  9 

Fuel,   etc 2  0% 

Clothing 6  7% 

Sundries 5  7  *4 

Total   expenditure 31     1% 

Weekly  surplus 1     1 

AMERICAN  BUDGET. 

s.       d. 

Average  weekly  income  per  family   46     4% 

Average  expenditure :  s.     d. 

Food 17     8*4 

Rent     6     6 

Fuel,   etc 2     6% 

Clothing    6     7  % 

Sundries    9     9  % 

Total   expenditure    43     1  % 

Weekly  surplus    3     3 

ENGLAND'S  LOSS  FROM  FREE  TRADE— EXPORTS. 

Comparative  total  exports  of  principal  commercial  countries — 

thirty  years,  1872-1902. 

[Amounts  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 

:  I  Per  cent  of  increase 

i  1872.    1890.   1900.   ,1902.   j    or  decrease  In  1902 
j  compared  with  1872. 


liriiish  exports. 

To  British  possessions. 
To  foreign  countries ... . 


61 

196 


87 
170 


197 


109  I  79  per  cent  increase. 
174  |  21  per  cent  decline. 


Total 257      263      291  j    283  j  10  per  cent  increase. 

['trman  exports 11(3  "    166  I    288  !    241  |  108  per  cent  increase- 

LTni«ed  States  exports 89,    176      804  i    282  j  217  per  cent  increase- 


Comparative  exports  of  manufactures  (four  countries.), 
1882-1902. 


.      United 
Kingdom. 

;!*-  ■  • ^217,000,000 

"®2  2:^,000,000 


Increase 

wcivase  per  cent. 


18,000,000 
8 


Germany.  ;     France. 


,^94,000,000 
155,000,000 


^76,000,000 
05,009,000 


61,000,000  : 

64  ! 


19,000,000 
25 


United. 
States. 


^28,000,000 
84,000,000 


56,000,000 
200 
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"A  UNIT  LOST  TO  BRITISH  POWER.' - 'TO  NOURISH  THE  II 
DUSTRlALVIGORof  our  MOST  FORMIDABLE  COMPETITOR, 

Extract  from  London  Daily  Telegraph,  printed  in  daily  Congressicml 
Record,  Jan.  5,  1904. 

When  the  British  emigrant,  instead  of  settling  under  the  flag 
becomes  a  citiaen  of  the  United  States,  what  happens?  He  not 
only  takes  away  his  savings  and  the  capital  value  of  his  personal 
efficiency,  but  he  is  a  unit  lost  to  British  power,  a  unit  lost  to 
British,  production,  and,  above  all,  a  unit  lost  to  British  custom 
Instead  of  taking  £6  worth  yearly  of  home  goods  and  providing, 
therefore,  £6  worth  of  home  employment,  he  does  both  on  the 
6-shilling  scale  only.  But  that  is  not  all.  Settling  under  a  pro* 
hibitive  tariff,  he  is  another  consumer  gained  for  that  vast  national 
monopoly— the  American  home  market;  he  is  another  producer  gained 
to  swell  the  population  and  to  nourish  the  industrial  vigor  of  ow 
most  formidable  competitor;  and  in  the  contest  for  trade  supremacy 
he  works  with  deadly  effect  in  a  commercial  sense  against  tto 
country  that  bore  him,  and  against  his  fellows  at  home.  We  grum- 
ble at  the  British  workman.  Is  it  because  we  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  him  or  because  our  system  of  free  imports,  with  the  lethargj 
of  enterprise  and  restriction  of  employment  it  creates,  prevents  m 
from  oifering  him  the  inducements  and  opportunities  which  seen 
to  transform  his  character  when  he  crosses  the  Atlantic?  America 
at  least,  is  only  too  glad  to  get  him,  and  when  she  has  got  him  sk 
turns  him  into  one  of  the  keenest  workers  in  the  world.  It  if 
notorious  that  British  emigrants  are  everywhere  among  the  mos! 
efficient  artisans  in  the  States. 

These  remarks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are  not  prompted  in  the 
faintest  degree  by  any  feeling  of  unfriendliness  toward  America 
Friendship  with  the  great  English-speaking  Republic  must  reraaii 
the  foundation  of  our  external  policy.  The  cause  of  Anglo-Amefi 
can  amity  would  be  a  little  affected  by  preference  on  this  sidi 
as  it  was  by  the  McKinley  tariff  on  the  other  side.  These  are  purel] 
business  readjustments,  which  every  nation  has  the  right  to  rnak 
and  which  every  nation  but  ourselves  does  make.  The  cry  of  re 
taliation,  like  the  cry  of  the  dear  loaf,  is  part  of  the  mere  meio 
drama  of  Radical  stage  management.  But  what  has  become  i 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  this  Empire  is  that  every  nerve  shouli 
be  strained  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  vast  majority  of  th 
King's  subjects  who  leave  the  mother  country  to  settle  under  tin 
flag.  Of  the  four  great  expanding  peoples,  the  American,  the  Gei 
man,  the  Russian,  and  ourselves,  the  British  Empire,  owing  to  on 
utter  neglect,  under  the  era  of  free  imports  and  laisser  faire,  o 
the  deepest  of  all  our  questions,  has  now  considerably  the  smalles 
white  population.  Not  only  so,  but  all  the  others  are  increasin 
far  more  rapidly,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  than  we  are.  Ever 
thoughtful  politician  has  long  since  realized  that  our  political  att 
economic  future  alike  depend  upon  the  success  of  some  resolu 
attempt  to  modify  present  tendencies  and  to  stop  the  steady  dnf 
of  our  people  away  from  their  allegiance.  Year  by  year,  to  to 
number  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  annually  of  our  best 
they  are  lost,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  Empire;  not  only 
the  Mother  country,  but  to  the  flag.  Year  after  year  they  got 
advance  the  development  of  the  great  trans- Atlantic  compete 
whose  industrial  advantages  were  already  almost  overwhelming,  *! 
the  meantime,  while  the  growth  of  population  bounds  in  the  Unite 
States,  it  creeps  in  the  colonies.  At  the  present  rate,  when  the  in 
habitants  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  the  Australian  Common 
wealth  alike  increase  by  a  poor  half  million  or  so  every  decadi 
it  would  be  fifty  years  hence  before  either  of  these  great  State 
of  the  Empire  counted  as  much  as  10,000,000  souls  each. 

Since  the  free-imports  system  was  completed  in  1861  the  relative  P$ 
ulation  of  the  five  leading  powers  of  the  world  has  changed  approximate' 
as  follows:  [Amounts  expressed  in  millions.] 

;    Present 

Country,  1861.    1881.  ;  191RJ.    ™a*eP« 

|  decade. 

British  Empire  {mother  country  and  colonies) 
United  States 

Germany • 


Russia  (Slavs)., 


1861. 

1881. 

i 
! 
1903. 

82 

42 

68 

82 

51 

78 

88 

46 

58 

86 

88 

89 

70 

90 

120 

'ALL  PROTECTIVE  NATIONS  PROSPER  MORE  THAN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  o,  190j. 


In  a  speech  delivered  at  Greenoek  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  was  a  free 
irader  and  wanted  to  live  harmoniously  with  his  neighbors ;  but  he  desired 
!ree  trade  that  was  a  real  free  trade  and  gave  England  the  same  concessions 
irhich  she  gave  to  other  nations.  If  other  nations  would  not  exchange  on 
;hoFe  terms,  he  was  not  a  free  trader  at  any  price- 

The  policy  of  their  competitors  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
;o  use  tariffs  to  support  the  home  trade  and  exclude  foreign  trade.  Under 
his  policy  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France  are  steadily  increasing 
;heir  foreign  trade,  while  Great  Britain  is  as  steadily  losing  her  trade  with 
:oreign  nations.  Mr,  Chamberlain  asked  why  all  protective  nations  prosper 
nore  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  declared  if  the  free  traders  can  satis- 
'•actorily  answer  that  question  he  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  hide  his  dimin- 
shed  head.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  answer  xvas  given  him.  The 
statistics  of  any  period  during  the  last  thirty  years,  he  declared,  would  sup- 
jort  his  arguments;  even  a  small  nation,  like  Sweden,  under  a  protective 
ariff.  had  prospered  more  in  that  time,  proportionately,  than  had  Great 
Britain.  The  policy  of  protection,  as  supported  by  the  late  President  Mc- 
kinley, and  long  before  by  the  greatest  of  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln,  at 
i  later  day  by  Bismarck,  and  by  other  distinguished  statesmen,  had  a  great 
leal  behind  it.     Continuing,  he  declared : 

I  say  that  you  are  inconsistent;  you  are  adopting  a  suicidal  course.  If 
/o«  proceed  in  the  present  policy  your  workmen  must  either  take  lower 
mges  or  lose  their  work. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  enormous  output  of  the 
[Mted  States  Steel  Corporation  works  and  the  diminishing  home  demand 
!or  steel  in  the  United  States.  He  quoted  from  an  American  paper  an  inter- 
riew  with  a  director  of  the  steel  corporation  en  the  failing  demand,  in  which 
the  director  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  of  diminishing  the  output 
and  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands  of  American  workmen.  In- 
stead, they  would  invade  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  contended  that  this  steel  would  be  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  the  only  free  market,  and  said : 

I  warn  you  that  within  two  or  three  years  you  will  have  dumped  here 
10,000,000  tons  of  American  iron,  and  thousands  of  British  workmen  will 
'me  employment  for  the  sole  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  Ameri- 
can workmen.  I  sympathize  with  American  workmen,  but  after  all  I  be- 
long to  England,  and  I  am  not  cosmopolitan  enough  to  see  the  happiness 
md  prosperity  of  American  workmen  secured  by  the  starvation  and  misery 
>t  the  British. 

FIGURES  OE  ENGLAND'S  DECAY. 

Concluding  a  general  restatement,  the  speaker  said  that  agriculture  In 
Sreat  Britain  was  practically  destroyed,  the  sugar  trade  was  gone,  the  silk 
trade  was  gone,  the  iron  and  wool  industries  were  threatened,  and  the  same 
tate  would  come  to  the  cotton  trade.     He  continued  : 

How  long  are  you  going  to  stand  it?  England  is  not  afraid  of  foreign 
ioun tries.  She  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  whole  world,  and  foreign  coun- 
ties are  her  best  customers.  If  a  tariff  war  came,  England  would  not  come 
>ut  second  best.  One  reason  advanced  for  America's  prosperity  is  her  enor- 
mous population  of  70,000,000  ;  but  the  British  Empire  has  60,000,000,  all 
tfbite,  and  some  350,000,000  of  other  races,  all  prospective  customers  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  official  tables  of  diminishing  export  trade  show  too  plainly  the  need 
>f  a  new  fiscal  policy.  The  exports  of  British  iron  and  steel  amounted  to 
23(5.000,000  in  1872.  They  had  dropped  to  £31,500,000  in  1882,  remained 
»t  the  same  figure  in  1890,  and  showed  a  further  drop  to  £29,000,000  in 
^M\  an  annual  loss  of  $35,000,000.  Hardware  and  cutlery  exports  were 
^JoO.OOO  in  1872  and  £3,000,000  less  in  1902.  The  export  of  linen  manu- 
toct-ires  dropped  from  £8,200,000  in  1872  to  £5,400,000  in  1892,  a  loss 
tf  i*. early  $15,000,000.  Woolen  manufactures  exported  in  1872  amounted 
•o  i;J2,400,000,  and  were  less  than  half  as  much  in  1902,  or  £15,200.000, 
|  l'>f<  of  $85,000,000.  The  haberdashery  export  trade  dropped  from  £6,600,~ 
W-!  in  1872  to  £J ,000,700  in  1892,  a  loss  of  nearly  $28,000,000. 

ENGLISH  EIGtJRES  OE  ENGLISH  TRADE  LOSSES— 
MANUEACTTTRES. 


Year. 


Cotton. 


Liuen. 


^     !        t>2,000,000 

.K1V     : !        62,000,000 

*^      J        05,000,000 


^8,200,000 
5,900,000 
5,700,000 
5,400,000 


Woolen. 


Total. 


^i2,400,000  ;  ^"J  04.1 00,000 

18,700,000  !  87,.~>!)0,000 

20,400.000  !  8K,  100,000 

15,200,000  i  85,000,000 


"EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  PRO- 
TECTED  AND  UNPROTECTED  COUNTRIES." 


Extract  from  statement  published  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  January 
5,  190%. 


From  the  British  Blue  Book  on  Foreign  Trade,  1903. 

EXFOBT   TBADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  PB0- 
TECTED  AND  UNPROTECTED  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  AND  COLONIES. 

The  following  memorandum  with  tables  deals  with  the  course  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  carried  on  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury with  protected  and  unprotected  countries  and  colonies,  respectively, 
with  special  reference  to  exports  of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 
articles : 

The  following  is  the  selected  list  of  "principal  protected  foreign  coun- 
trie:?:"  Russia,  Spain,  Germany,  Portugal.  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Holland,  United  States. 

The  only  countries  in  this  list  which  require  explanation  are  Holland 
and  Belgium.  Holland  is  hardly  to  be  described  as  a  protectionist  country, 
and  the  Belgian  tariff  is  less  protective  than  those  of  most  continental 
countries.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  include  both  countries  in  the  list, 
because  a  large  part  of  the  trade  recorded  in  our  official  returns  as  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  and  Belgium  is  in  reality  trade  with  Ger- 
many which  passes  through  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  so  that  it  would  be 
misleading  to  place  Holland  or  Belgium  in  a  different  list  from  Germany. 

The  only  British  colonies  which  it  has  seemed  proper  to  consider  as 
"protected"  over  the  period  throughout  which  the  statistics  extend  are 
Canada  and  Victoria.  India  is  shown  separately,  and  the  remainder  are 
grouped  under  the  head  of  "All  other  coionies  and  possessions." 

The  table  following  shows  for  each  year  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890, 
1900,  and  1902  the  percentage  distribution  of  (A)  exports  of  all  articles 
of  British  produce;  (B)  exports  of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 
articles  among  principal  protected  and  other  countries  and  colonies: 


Classification  and  years. 


A,— Exports  of  all  articles  of  British 
produce. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1902 

B.—Exports  of  manufactured  and 
partly  manufaeturediarticles. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890... 

1900 

1902 


Principal 
protected 
countries 
and  col- 
onies. 

All  other 
countries 
and  col- 
onies . 

Total  to  all 
countries, 
and  col- 
onies. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

56 

44 

100 

51 

49 

100 

58 

47 

100 

49 

51 

100 

46 

54 

100 

45 

55 

100 

42 

58 

100 

57 

48 

100 

50 

50 

100 

50 

50 

100 

47 

53 

100 

44 

56 

100 

42 

58 

100 

88 

62 

100 

The  summary  shows  that  in  the  period  1850-1902  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  our  total  exports  as  between  the  protected  and  unprotected 
markets  of  the  world  has  been  reversed,  the  proportions  in  1850  being  f>6 
to  protected  and  44  to  other  markets,  whereas  in  1902  the  proportions  were 
42  to  protected  and  58  to  other  markets. 

Taking  the  category  of  manufactured  articles  separately,  the  change 
has  been  even  more  marked,  the  proportions  in  1850  being,  protected,  67 
other,  43  ;  and  in  1902,  protected,  38,  and  other,  62.  The  change  has  been 
a  continuous  one,  but  it  operated  most  rapidly  during  the  first  decale 
(1850-1860)  and  during  the  last  few  years  (1890-1902).  No  doubt  soie 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  whicb 
took  place  during  those  two  periods — e.  g.,  the  consolidation  of  the  Indian 
Empire  in  the  fifties  and  the  extension  of  British  dominions  and  prok  < 
torates  in  Africa  in  recent  years.  But  after  allowing  for  this  there  can  &* 
no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  continental  and  American  tariffs  in  checking 
our  export  trade,  especially  in  manufactured  articles,  with  the  group  oi 
"protected  countries"  during  the  last  two  decades. 
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f  BEE  TRADE  AN  EMPTY  NAME  AND  A  VAIN  FARCE." 


lixiract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Congres* 
$ional  Record,  January  5,  1904* 


I    PREMIER  BALFOUR'S  CAMPAIGN  FOB  PROTECTION. 

j 

I  Premier  Balfour  delivered  a  speech  at  Sheffield  October  1  in  support  of 
I  a  protective  tariff.  This  speech  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "most  mo- 
;.  meutcus  speech  in  the  history  of  England."  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
I  for  a  long  time  there  has  been  great  uneasiness  among  all  parties  in  Kng- 
l  land  as  to  the  condition  of  British  trade  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 
I  The  last  sixty  years,  he  declared,  had  been  filled  with  refutations  of  the 
t  prophecies  made  by  Cobden  and  the  great  tariff  reformers  associated  with 
f  iuiB  in  the  movement  of  1846.  While  the  reforms  of  that  year  may  have 
I  been  necessary  at  that  time,  every  year  of  the  last  thirty  had  contradicted 
i  their  prophecies.  Cobden,  he  declared,  -was  a  great  man,  but  he  failed  to 
)  foresee  the  developments  of  the  last  half  century,  -which  had  made  free  trade 
|  ail  empty  name  and  a  vain  farce.  For  fifty  years  England,  without  making 
;  a  sign,  had  watched  the  wall  of  hostile  tariffs  growing  up  and  dividing 
j  nation  from  nation.     He  continued  : 

I  And  our  own  colonies,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  the  very  sinews  of  the 
[growing  empire,  are  building  up  vested  interests  under  another  system  of 
I  protection,  which  when  it  reaches  its  logical  conclusion  will  make  it  as  bard 
f  to  export  to  them  as  to  America  or  the  other  protected  countries.  And  during 
[the  whole  lifetime  oi  those  I  am  now  addressing  we  have  done  nothing  what- 
ever to  hinder  a  state  of  things  so  absolutely  inconsistent  with  free  trade  as 
[  Cobden  understood  it.  I  confess  that  when  1  bear  criticisms  upon  American 
sand  German  policy,  which  caused  those  great  industrial  nations  to  accom- 
I  pany  their  marvelous  commercial  expansion  with  protective  duties,  which 
i  must  have  thrown  a  most  serious  burden  upon  the  consumer,  I  feel  that 
I  they  have  a  retort  to  which  I  have  no  reply.  They  may  well  say  that, 
(although  protectionists,  they  have  established  permanent  free  trade  within 
;  the  limits  of  their  own  country,  where  everything  which  can  hamper  pro- 
[  duction  or  limit  the  increase  of  wealth  has  been  abolished  by  their  patriotism 
{and  foresight,  and  they  may  well  ask  us  whether  we  in  the  British  Empire 
can  point  to  a  similar  picture,  and  whether  our  vaunted  free  trade  includes 
those  great  self-governing  colonies  which  we  proudly  boast  are  to  be  the  great 
buttresses  of  our  Empire  in  the  future. 

Free  trade  is,  indeed,  an  empty  name  and  a  vain  farce  if  it  is  a  fact 
that,  foreign  nations  are  setting  themselves  to  divert  our  industries,  exclude 
our  manufactures,  and  limit  the  international  play  of  supply  and  demand. 
I  know  of  no  cure,  but  I  do  know  of  a  palliation.     The  ill  has  gone  too  far. 
You  will  not  get  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  to  abandon  pro- 
tection,    I  fear  that  you  will  not  get  the  great  self-governing  colonies  to 
retrace  the  steps  which  we,  without  remonstrance,  permitted  them  to  take. 
I  am  here,  therefore,  to  recommend  a  palliation  which  I  believe  to  be  still 
possible.      Cobden  hoped   and  believed   in  free  trade  throughout  the  world. 
What  in  fact  we  have  got  to  deal  with  is  a  world  where  international  com- 
mercial relations  are  regulated  entirely  by  treaty.     It  is  common  sense  that 
'we,  the  greatest  commercial  nation,  should  come  forward  and  say,  "We  want 
"to  arrange  treaties  with  you,  but  we  have  nothing  to  give  you.  nothing  to 
withhold  from  you.     We  throw  ourselves  upon  your  mercy  and  consideration. 
Please  remember  how  good  we  are  to  your  commerce,  how  we  throw  no  im- 
pediment in  its  way,  and  how  we  do  all  we  can  for  you,  and  please  don't  for- 
get us  when  you  are  making  your  next  treaty."     [Laughter.] 
,         Are  the  negotiations  between  nations  which  have   to  deal  with  duties 
spon  manufactured  goods  different  from  other  negotiations  carried  on  for 
other  purposes?     Did  any  man  ever  hear  of  successful  negotiations  without 
I  a  nation   having  something  to  give,  which,   in  case  of  necessity,   it  might 
I  withhold? 

I  Concerning  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  intended  to  reverse  the 
j  verdict  of  the  great  case  of  Free  Trade  v.  Protection,  of  1846,  his  answer 
|wa*  that  the  controversy  of  1846  was  of  no  interest  to  the  present  genera- 
j*ion,  and  was  utterly  inappropriate  to  1903.     He  said 

|  Our  grandfathers  fought  the  battle  in  view  of  the  actual  situation.  I 
ask  the  nation  to-day  to  follow  their  example  and  not  be  misled  by  misty 
9^-ates.  The  second  question  is,  "Do  you  desire  to  reverse  and  alter  the 
ni:,damental  fiscal  tradition  which  has  prevailed  for  two  generations?*'  My 
answer  is,  "Yes,  I  do."      [Loud  cheers.] 

He  proposed  to  ask  the  country  to  reverse,  annul  and  altogether  delete 

u'w\  their  maxims  of  public  conduct  that  they  must  never  impose  taxation 

c^ ■  opt  for  revenue.     In  his  judgment  the  country  ought  never  to  have  stood 

tW! -deprived  of  that  liberty,  and  it  should  publicly  resume  in  the  face  of 

|/v,  >'ipe  and  the  world  the  liberty  of  ivhich  it  deprived  itself — the  liberty 

ta ""-''  >  h  every  other  country  in  the  world  possessed,  and  that  of  which  no 

'-'r/'    f-ry   should  deprive   itself — the   liberty   of  negotiating,  and   also   some-  ' 

t,x-'  •)  to  negotiate  with. 

To   the  next   question,   Why   they  should  want  to  resume  this  liberty, 
"'     <g  how  well  the  country  had  prospered  without  it,  he  wTould  reply : 
tr      My  object  is  to  mitigate  to  the  utmost  the  injury  done   us  by  hostile 

?  Mo  free  trader  can  deny  that  England  has  suffered  greatly  of  late  from 
'•'r  gn  frames,  and  that  her  commerce  and  industry  have  fallen  into  evil 
;v°  *.  Cobden  never  dreamed  of  a  situation  where  England  alone  had  free 
;r;' ' '"  and  all  other  countries  would  be  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  which 
'if-  resulted  in  causing  great  damage  to  British  capital  and  British  work- 
p '"■  Mr.  Balfour's  argument  is  that  as  the  United  States,  through  a  pro- 
:ff'<ye  tariff,  has  passed  England  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  his  country 
il(1  :^  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  like  policy. 


%-n 


"ONE-HALF  THE  REVENUES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IS 
DERIVED  FROM  PERSONS  LEAST  ABLE  TO  PAY." 


Extracts  from  article  entitled  "Why  First  Voters  should  be  Protectionists;3 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  January  12,  1904. 


When  the  Cobdenites  gave  the  name  "free  trade"  to  their  fiscal  policy 
they  thought  they  were  acting  shrewdly.  There  is  something  about  the 
word  "free"  that  is  very  alluring.  It  appeals  to  most  men  in  a  way  that 
no  other  word  can.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  it  "caught  on"  m 
once. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  term  had  been  coined  hosts  of  writers 
began  to  sound  its  praises.  They  accepted  the  cue  furnished  by  the  Im- 
pressionists of  the  Manchester  school  of  economists,  and  began  to  laud  a 
system  which  they  said  would  bring  peace  to  the  earth  and  produce  good 
will  among  men. 

Doubtless  many  who  gave  expression  to  these  ideas  believed  all  they 
said,  and  some  of  them  took  pains  to  point  out  that  "free  trade"  did  not 
mean  exactly  what  the  two  words  implied ;  but  the  most  of  them  obscured 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  taxation  of  some  kind,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  impossible  to  devise  any  plan  by  which  production  could  escape 
its  share  of  the  burden  of  government. 

In  short,  the  glamor  of  the  words  managed  to  conceal  from  the  people 
most  interested — the  British  masses — that  the  purpose  of  free  trade  was  to 
shift  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people  best  ab'e 
to  pay  should  be  called  upon  for  the  smallest  contributions. 

Many  years  before  the  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws,  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations,  had  pointed  out  that  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life 
did  not  work  an  injury  to  the  toilers.     He  said  with  exceeding  plainness  : 

"The  advanced  price  (caused  by  taxation)  of  such  manufactures  as  arc- 
real  necessaries  of  life  and  are  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  poor 
*  *  *  must  be  compensated  to  the  poor  by  a  further  advancement  of 
their  wages." 

Not  only  have  the  toilers  of  Great  Britain  recognized  the  axiomatic 
force  of  Smith's  assertion,  the  class  to  which  he  spoke  directly  also  took  it 
to  heart  and  put  his  suggestion  into  execution.     The  learned  doctor  said  : 

"The  middling  and  superior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  understood  their 
own  Interest,  ought  always  to  oppose  all  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  well  as  ail  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labor.  The  final  payment  of 
both  one  and  the  other  falls  altogether  upon  themselves,  and  always  with 
a  considerable  overcharge." 

Here  we  find  the  mainspring  of  those  who  framed  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  knew  that  taxes  on  necessaries  could  not  be 
made  to  stick  to  the  wrorkingmen,  so  "the  middling  and  superior  ranks  of 
people,'8  under  the  disingenuous  pretext  of  helping  the  poor,  abolished  taxes 
which  the  foremost  economist  had  explicitly  declared  could  not  affect,  that 
class.  They  went  a  step  further,  for  Adam  Smith's  suggestions  were  well 
rounded  out.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  describing  the  kind  of  taxes 
which  could  not  affect  the  workingman ;  he  indicated  those  ^vhich  could  be 
made  to  stick.     He  said  : 

"Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  any  other 
commodities  except  that  of  the  commodities  taxed." 

Here  was  a  pointer.  It  was  one  that  appealed  to  "the  middling  and 
superior  ranks  of  people,"  because  it  indicated  a  mode  by  which  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  could  be  placed  on  the  masses. 

It  was  swiftly  acted  upon.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  incidence  of 
taxation  was  shifted.  The  taxes  on  necessaries  were  removed,  because  they 
could  not  be  made  to  stick  to  the  worker,  for  the  reason  mentioned  by  Smith, 
and  a  careful  system  of  taxing  luxuries  was  devised,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  imposition  of  the  major  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the 
toiling  masses. 

Tobacco,  tea,  rum,  spirits,  and  beer,  which  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
workers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  made  dutiable  or  subjected  to  excise, 
while  kid  gloves,  silks,  and  all  the  other  articles  used  by  the  rich  were 
exempted  from  taxation. 

In  1902  the  total  sum  derived  from  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  £122,5^49,000.  Of  this  amount,  £31,047,000  was  from  customs,  £31,- 
598,000  from  excise,  £14,251,000  from  estates  and  duties,  £7,772,000  from 
stamps,  £2,502,000  from  land  tax  and  house  duty,  and  $35,379,000  from 
incomes,  If  this  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  British  revenue  is  scru- 
tinized the  ingenuity  of  the  framers  of  the  tax  will  at  once  be  realized.  It 
will  be  seen  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  revenues  of  Great  Britain 
is  derived  from  those  persons  least  able  to  pay. 

The  £10,567,706  from  tobacco,  the  £5,792,967  from  tea,  the  £2,211,81) 
from  rum,  the  £6,399,227  from  sugar  and  glucose,  the  £17,647,421  from  the 
spirit  excise,  and  the  £13,276,073  from  beer  are  almost  wholly  taken  from 
the  working  classes.  A  large  part  of  the  land  tax  and  house  duty  amount- 
ing to  £2,502,000  is  passed  on  to  tenants  who  are  often  toilers,  and  white 
the  income  tax  is  supposed  to  bear  directly  upon  those  from  whom  it  Is 
derived,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  men  whose  revenues  are  gained 
from  industrial  or  trading  operations  practice  methods  which  enable  thorn 
to  place  a  good  deal  of  this  tax  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor. 

When  it  is  stated  that  more  than  half  of  the  taxes  are  drawn  from  the 
toilers  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  claim  that  free  trade  works  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  masses  is  at  once  dissipated,  and  when  to  this  statement  is  add  d 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  its  famill-* 
hold  about  three  times  as  much  private  property  as  all  the  remainder,  a  id 
that  93  per  cent,  of  the  people  hold  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  accunri 
lated  wealth,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  entire  system  of  taxation  is  so 
arranged  that  it  relieves  the  rich  and  oppresses  the  poor. 

In  this  inequitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  we  find  t-ie 
real  motive  for  the  change  in  the  incidence,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  Unit?*! 
Kingdom  collects  £31,047,000  from  customs  duties  we  have  a  refutation  of 
the  claim  that  trade  is  free. 

The  more  the  question  Is  investigated  the  more  thoroughly  convinced 
must  be  the  impartial  investigator  of  the  British  fiscal  system  become  tl  at 
Us  prime  object  is  to  shift  the  chief  burden  of  taxation  onto  the  shoulders 
least  able  to  bear  it.  and  that  the  result  is  proving  disastrous. 
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50ME  UNPLEASANf  FIGUfttS  FOft  FftEE  TftADEftS.* 

i    from   LONDON   DAILY   TELEGRAPH,  printed  in   daily   Congrto- 
■mal  Record,  January  5,  1904. 


I     I 


ED    STATES    COMPETITION    SO    DANGEROUS     BE- 
CAUSE BASED  ON  PROTECTION, 

vre,    at   least,   we   bring   the   whole   question   once   more   to    a   clear 
When  American   competition   is   mentioned   the   ordinary   "free   ira- 
•■'  throws  up  his  hands  and  talks  of  natural  laws.     He  tells  us  that 

the  Lake  Superior  ore  beds  were  discovered  the  overwhelming 
;;,acy   of    the   United    States    in    total    output    of    iron    and    steel    was* 

i.     But  America   has  no  natural  supremacy   in  textiles—not  in  silk, 

linen,  not  in  wool,  not  even   in   cotton.      It  costs  as  much   to  carry 

-Iton   to   a  mill    in   New   England   as   to   a   mill    in   old   England.      In 

ii!ls  of  the  cotton  belt   itself  labor  is  less  efficient,   while  the  heredl- 

tptitude  of  the  Lancashire  worker  is  unmatched  in  the  world. 

isrther,  we  have  a  unique  advantage  in  the  dampness  of  our  climate. 
ira  has  to  import  the  best  wool  and  silk  and  flax,  just  as  we  have. 
r.  textiles,   as   in   every  other  branch   of   industry,    her   advantage   lav 

superior  efficiency,  enterprise,  and  inventiveness  of  capital  under  the 
by  comparison  with  capital  under  a  free-imports  system.     This  is  what 
nppened  since  the  McKinley  tariff  came  into  operation: 
American  textile  factories. 


Yea 


Num- 
ber. 


Capital. 


Persons 
employed 


217,000,000  ! 


528,IKX) 
078,000 


|j 4^7« 

|! ^'2 

gL  _  .  .  .  ;_ 

I  What  has  happened  in  this  country  iu  the  meantime?  In  the  four 
Mars  1895-189S  alone,  according  to  the  latest  labor  department  statistics, 
|f  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  British  textile  factories  of  all 
pain  actually  decreased  from  1,076,000  hands  in  1895  to  1,037,000  hands 
\JH08. 

i      PROTECTION   DRAWS  FOREIGN  CAPITAL   AND 

|  FACTORIES. 

*  Finally  comes  the  most  important  point  of  all.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
o  is  fervently  in  favor  of  free  trade  for  every  country  except  the  United 
ttes,  where  his  own  business  interests  happen  to  be  situated,  once  raised 
hymn  of  praise  because  the  McKiuley  tariff  had  forced  many  of  the 
K"*-xt.  firms  in  the  British  textile  trades  to  set  up  establishments  in 
erica.  "Protection,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie,  "has  brought  to  us  so  many 
[itish  manufacturers  to  establish  industries,  and  thus  develop  our  re- 
—cop — the  Clarks  and  the  Coats,  of  Paisley  ;  the  Dolans,  of  Yorkshire  ; 
Sandersons,  of  Sheffield  ;  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  a  great  prize 
>m  Halifax.  Who  would  not  expect  us  to  extol  our  idea  of  protection  If 
capture  the  Firths?"     Who,  indeed?     That  is  the  point. 

0ME   UNPLEASANT   FIGURES   FOR   FREE    TRADERS. 

i    hi  the  twenty  years  before  Cobdenism,  say   1825   to  18^5,   toe  tripled 

fr  output  of  iron.     It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that   the  United  States 

\d  Germany  did  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  two  decades  of  protection, 

'S'i-1900.     France,  in  the  same  period,   after  breaking  with  the  Cobdenite 

trine,   increased   her   consumption   of   iron    60   per   cent.      We   increased 

"  consuming  power   for   iron   by   24   per  cent.      That  is    the   master   fact 

iring  upon  the  relative  progress  of  home  trade.     During  the  last  twelve 

rs  the   iron   and   steel   industries    have   been   immensely   helped   by    the 

)n:--truction  of  the  fleet  at  a   far  greater  cost  than  that  of  the  Siberian 

il way.     We  may  well   wonder  what  would   have  been   the   stagnation   of 

tfmie  market  in  respect  of  iron  and  steel  without  the  exceptional  advan- 

^  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  demands  of  the  admiralty.     Take,  now,  the  fol- 

pins  two  tables  showing  the  astounding  change  which  has  come  over  our 

Pi'i'  n  with  regard  to  the  industry  upon  which  the  manufacturing  success 

■pvr.'y  country  must  in  the  long  run  depend: 

Comparative  output  of  pig  iron. 

[Amounts  given   in  thousand  tons.! 


Year. 


£n.     Germany. 


7,749 
7,904 
9,802 


2,685 

4,588  ■■ 
7,920 


United 

States. 


8,885 
9.208 
18,621 


World. 


17,950 
27,150 
89,752- 


Comparative  output  of  steel. 
[Amounts  given   in  thousand  tons,  j 


i 


Great 
BritJan. 


1.875 
8,079 
5,000 

4,800 


Germany. 


728 
2.127 
0,189 
7,800 


United 

States. 


1,247 

4,277 
10,089 
15,000 


World. 


4,205 
13,902 
26,685 
80,000 


]  -se  are  far  more  startling  figures  than  any  which  can  be  brought 
'£*  •  from  the  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  1880  we  still  made 
"!«■  i  iron  and  steel  as  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  The  posi- 
1  «  / he  present  moment  is  this :  We  are  third  now,  and  without  a  change 
(i.v.  .•;  system  we  shall  remain  third.  The  United  States*  output  of  iron 
*'I  is  now  more  than  double  our  own. 


«-. ) 
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"MR.   CHAMBERLAIN    PROPOSES   PREVENTIVE 
OCULATION  WITH  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES." 


Extract  from  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  printed  in  daily  Congreaaion: 
Record,  January  5,  190%. 


What  Mr*  Chamberlain  proposes  is  a  mild  form  of  preventive  inocn 
latloa  with  American  principles*  Under  any  circumstances,  Washiiigt« 
could  not  logically,  much  less  justly,  object  to  the  partial '  application,  ii 
our  interests,  of  methods  which  she  declares  vital  to  her  own.  The  Amen 
can  protective  system  was  founded  immediately  after  the  Declaration  % 
Independence  by  Alexander  Hamilton's  famous  memorandum.  That  doc« 
ment.  has  influenced  "the  wealth  of  nations,"  in  the  long  run,  more  thai 
Adam  Smith.  Germany,  like  every  other  continental  country,  has  follow 
the  American  example,  not  ours.  The  Republic  is  the  patentee  of  tariffs 
She  setts  to  Us,  as  we  have  shown,  six  times  as  much  as  she  buys. 

*  *  *  ^re  kave  shown -that  the  mass  of  our  European  trade  in  recea 
years  has  been  absolutely  and  relatively  far  less  than  is  generally  imagine! 
But  now  let  us  take  the  character  of  that  trade ;  let  us  take  its  progress,  j 
glance  at  the  subjoined  tgures  will  show  that  our  continental  commerce  to 
been  steadily  declining  with  respect  to  manufactured  articles  for  the  Im 
thirty  years.  In  the  character  of  our  trade  as  a  whole  there  has  been  an  m 
mense  deterioration.  We  showed  on  another  page  that  our  exports  to  Ger 
many  were  sinking  except  in  respect  of  coal  and  kippers.  The  same  state 
ment  is  true  of  our  sales  to  all  our  industrial  competitors — to  Prance,  Ho! 
land,  Belgium.  And  not  only  of  them,  it  is  true  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  On 
exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Continent  have  been  steadily  sinking  fo 
nearly  thirty  years.  W©  have  made  up  the  balance  and  effected  an  apparei 
increase,  not  by  sending  our  competitors  more  manufactures,  but  by  sento 
them  less  and  less  manufactures,  and  more  and  more  coal  to  manufactur 
with.  We  have  been  parting  with  more  and  more  of  our  fixed  capital  i 
order  to  help  our  foreign  rivals  to  swell  their  curent  profits.  It  is  coal,  an 
coal  alone,  which  explains  the  mystery.  Coal,  and  coal  alone,  has  conceale 
the  truth  about  the  condition  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  now  to  our  figures.  We  do  not  share  the  opinion  that  in  view  « 
remote  contingencies  we  should  hoard  our  coal  as  "Indian  peasants  do  triei 
silver.  If  nothing  but  keeping  that  residuum  locked  up  in  the  country  woui 
prolong  our  industrial  life  by  a  few  decades  In  the  far  future,  we  should  w 
in  any  case,  past  saving.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  sell  what  we  have  that  i 
marketable,  and  get  the  money  for  it,  instead  of  refraining  from  immediat 
business  through  the  preoccupations  of  a  remote  and  problematical  -futun 
But  at  the  same  lime  do  not  let  us  mistake  one  thing  for  another.  Do  m 
let  us  iJimk  that  we  are  maintaining  our  manufacturing  position  because  u 
are  mereht  setting  more  coal.  « 

A  workman  out  of  employment  might  as  well  boast  of  maintaining  hi 
position  by  selling  his  tools.  We  might  continue  to  do  a  roaring  trade  m  ti 
way  of  disposing  of  our  primary  raw  material  to  foreign  producers  if  evei 
loom  and  forge  in  our  own  country  were  stopped.  Excluding  the  new  snif 
entered  since  1899,  which  would  only  vitiate  the  value  of  the  compansoi 
we  now  give  the  following  remarkable  table  showing  the  decline  of  oj 
European  trade  in  everything  but  coal  during  the  last  thirty  years,  u 
figures  in  the  left-hand  column  are  taken  partly  from  Prof.  Adolph  Wagner 
excellent  and  careful  study  in  "Agrar  und  Industriestaat  and  partly  fro 
the  Blue  Books.  With  respect  to  coal  we  have  ourselves  taken  the  thin 
years*  figures  from  the  Blue  Books. 

Total  British  exports  to  all  European  countries  (in  years* 
maximum  and  minimum  trade)  compared  with 
exports  of  coal,  1872  to  1902. 

[Amounts  in  million  pounds  sterling.] 


Years  of  maximum  and  minimum  trade. 


\KT2u.. 
1879/>.. 
1882a.. 
.1880.';., 
1890a.- 
18946.. 
MHki.. 

im<r.. 
mm.. 

1900a:  . . 
1901a.. 
1902a.. 


Total 

exports. 


108.0 

79.5 
85.3 
74.0 
92.4 
88.4 
87.8 
03.2 
108.6 
115.2 
98.7 
90.1 


K\!*m 

Coal. 

l»'lll«! 

~"U 

Hi 

5.8 

7.1 

D 

7.4 

fl 

14.2 

18.1 

'" 

12.0 

' 

14.1 

' 

18.8 

is 

80.7 

22  9 

" 

20.4 

' 

a  Maxim  urn  year. 


b  Minimum  year. 


There  is  no  gettinq  over  this  statement.  It  is  one  upon  which  it  h^: 
be  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  ponder  too  earnestly  or  too  long.  1J 
have  been  fluctuations  for  good  years  and  bad.  In  periods  of  inflation  tjj 
has  been  a  temporary  recovery.  But  on  the  whole,  the  course  ha*  n 
steadily  downward. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FREE  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN^ 
—"THREE  MILLION  PAUPERS  ROTTING 
IN  FORCED  IDLENESS/ 

1  " 

l  Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  QALLINQER  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  May  16,  1894, 


[FIFTY    YEABS    OP    EBEE    TRADE    TBAIFF    m    GBfiAT 

BBITAIN. 

What  has  it  done  and  what  is  it  doing  for  her  toiling  millions?  Eng- 
iaad  collects  annually  from  customs  duties  on  articles  which  she  does  not 
produce,  but  which  her  wage  earners  regard  as  necessaries  of  life,  the  sum 
of  $100,000,000.  The  laborers  of  England  pay  more  than  three-fourths  of 
this  sum.  They  pay  a  duty  of  seventy-five  cents  or  more  a  pound  on  to- 
bacco ;  on  coffee,  three  to  four  cents  a  pound ;  on  tea,  twelve  cents ;  and 
other  things  in  proportion.  Then  look  at  the  places  they  call  "homes." 
In  Manchester  great  numbers  of  houses  have  but  one  small  room,  and  this 
is  used  for  all  purposes  by  the  family  because  they  have  no  other.  In 
London  over  60,000  families  are  similarly  situated.  It  is  no  better  in 
Dundee.  In  Glasgow  45,000  families  live  each  in  a  single  room.  In  Scot- 
land one-third  of  the  laboring  families  live  each  in  a  single  room.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  in  these  single  rooms  all  over  Great  Britain  families  num- 
tcring  from  six  to  nine  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Is  such  life 
living,  or  is  it  herding?  In  one  year  the  public  authorities  furnished  re- 
lief to  English  laborers  as  follows:  in  Yorkshire  to  50,000;  in  London  to 
500,000;  and  in  all  of  Great  Britain  to  922,000  persons.  In  London,  the 
wealthiest  city  of  the  world,  one  out  of  every  nine  died  in  the  workhouse, 
and  in  Great  Britain  one  out  of  every  seven  died  in  the  workhouse.  The 
paupers  of  England  number  nearly  1,000,000,  or  one  to  every  thirty-six 
persons,  and  her  pauperism  and  consequent  crime  cost  her  over  $80,000,- 
000.  A  house  owner  among  workingmen  is  seldom  found.  Land  is  go- 
ing out  of  cultivation,  and  already  2,500,000  acres  have  been  abandoned 
to  foxes  and  birds.  In  ten  years,  1871  to  1881,  sheep  decreased  in  number 
0,000,000  j  farm  and  farmers,  ten  per  cent. ;  and  the  number  of  those  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  decreased  about  3,000,000.  Women  and  girls 
by  tens  of  thousands  are  obliged  to  work  in  coal  mines,  in  coal  yards, 
ia  brick  yards,  in  nail  shops,  and  in  other  degrading  places,  at  the  merest 
pittance  of  wages.  As  black  as  is  this  picture  of  England's  laborers  much 
more  could  be  added,  and  with  all  of  these  discomforts  and  disadvantages 
tlicy  have  no  single  advantage  that  our  workingmen  are  deprived  of. 

SOME  ENGLISH  OPINIONS. 

Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  this  description  of  the  English  laborers 
>as  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  an  American  protectionist,  I  will  briefly 
Quote  from  a  few  Englishmen  of  high  standing : 

John  Ruskin:  "Though  England  is  deafened  with  spinning  wheels, 
tr  people  have  not  clothes;  though  she  is  black  with  the  digging  of  fuel, 
key  die  of  cold;  and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  grain,  they  die  of 
'■uiiger." 

John  Bright:  "Nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  people  dwell  in  homes 
■f  only  one  room ;  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Scotland  dweU 
u  homes  of  not  more  than  two  rooms.    We  find  poverty  and  misery/* 

Joseph  Chamberlain:  "The  class  of  agricultural  laborers  of  thla 
wimtry  (Great  Britain)  are  never  able  to  do  more  than  make  both  ends 
"eel,  and  have  to  look  forward  in  times  of  illness,  or  on  the  approach  of 
M  age,  to  the  workhouse  as  the  one  inevitable  refuge  against  starvation. 
j'w  ordinary  conditions  of  life  among  the  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
atioa  are  such  that  common  decency  is  absolutely  impossible ;  and  all  this 
»oea  on  in  sight  of  the  mansions  of  the  rich." 

John  Morley:  "It  is  an  awful  fact — it  is  really  not  short  of  awful 
-that  in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  with  all  its  wealth,  all  its  vast  re- 
>0l^es,  all  its  power,  forty-five  per  cent.— that  is  to  say,  nearly  one- half 
^  the  persons  who  reach  the  age  of  sixty  are  or  have  been  paupers.  I 
a*  >t  is  a  most  tremendous  fact,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  subject  more 
^nly  of  tae  attention  of  the  legislature,  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

Thomas  Carlyle  :  "British  industrial  existence  seems  fast  becoming 
*°  S»uge  poison  swamp  of  reeking  pestilence— physical  and  moral— a  hid- 
*us  nving  G0jgotna  of  souls  and  Dodies  Duried  alive#  Thirty  thousand  out- 
|  st  needlewomen  working  themselves  swiftly  to  death.  Three  million 
pars  rotting  in  forced  idleness ;  and  these  are  but  items  in  the  sad  ledger 
*  «*spalr." 
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'A  BRITISH  PROTECTIONIST'S  BELIEF." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  June  80,  1904> 


SIR    0UILFORD    MOLESWOETH    ON    PROTECTION— A    BRITISH    PRO- 
TECTIONIST'S  BELIEF  IN  THAT  POLICY  AS  A 
FISCAL.  RELIGION. 
[By  Sir  Guilford  Melesworth,  K.  C.  I.  E.J 

Extremes  are  injurious.  .      ,      x  ..  -     _    *   «.     • 

Unlimited  free  import  Is  one  extreme,  prohibitive  tariffs  the  other,  pro- 
tective tariffs  the  practical  mean.  jt         . 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  tariff  must  necessarily  raise  the  price 
of  the  article  taxed. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  an  article  is  or  can  be  produced  at  home,  & 
tariff,  if  it  be  not  prohibitive,  stimulates  production,  promotes  internal  com- 
petition, prevents  a  permanent  increase  oi  prices,  and  in  many  cases  event- 
ually decreases  the  cost  to  the  consumers. 

When,  however,  an  article  is  not  of  home  production— such  as  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  wines,  etc. — the  tariff  naturally  increases  the  price. 

A  tariff  on  a  competing  import  is  frequently  paid  by  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, and  does  not  fall  on  the  cousumer.  , 

Experience  has  ehown  that  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed bya  fall  in  the  price  of  the  article  taxed.  ■   _ 

It  sometimes  happens  even  that  the  anticipation  of  a  tariff  causes  a  fail 
in  the  price. 

The  imposition  of  a  tariff  frequently  kills  a  foreign  monopoly,  or  ena- 
bles a  new  industry  to  arise.  v,w«„f  A« 

Unrestricted  foreign  competition  often  prevents  the  establishment  oi 
a  new  home  industry,  or  crushes  out  an  existing  one. 

Even  when  a  tariff  raises  prices,  it  adds  to  the  revenue  and  saves  otner 
taxation.  •  3    ,     .  '  , 

Direct  taxation  of  capital  and  profits  is  a  burden  on  our  industries  and 
reacts  on  the  working  classes  by  reductions  of  wages  and  employment. 

Industries  burdened  by  direct  taxation  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  compe- 
tition with  those  foreign  industries  which  do  not  share  that  burden. 

Indirect  taxation  derived  from  tariffs,  is  in  many  cases  no  burden.     ? 

In  the  United  States  the  periods  of  protective  tariffs  have  uniformly 
been  marked  with  prosperity,  and  the  periods  following  their  several  repeals 
have  been  marked  by  depression  and  distress.  ..  '      ,        -         «  ,  , 

The  prosperity  which  we  enjoyed  in  the  "fifties,"  although  unfairly 
claimed  as  the  work  of  free  trade,  was  due  to  other  causes,  namely,  gold  dis- 
coveries, inventions  and  science,  steam  navigation,  railways,  etc.,  which  have 
been  shared  by  foreign  nations.  '    '  ■ 

Having  laid  the  foundations  of  our  industrial  prosperity  under  protec- 
tion, and  having  thereby  secured  the  command  of  the  world's  markets,  w« 
were  not  merely  the  first  but  the  only  country  able  to  utilize  these  new 
forces  that  then  came  into  play.  ' 

For  more  than  twenty  years  fortuitous  events,  such  as  the  Crimean  war 
in  the  "fifties,"  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  and  continental  disturbances 
in  Europe  in  the  "sixties"  and  early  "seventies,"  retarded  the  progress  oi 
foreign  nations. 

As  soon  as  foreign  protectionist  nations  were  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  new  industrial  conditions  they  successfully  competed  with  us  even  in 
our  own  markets,  and  our  country  is  flooded  with  the  productions  of  the  very 
nations  which  we  formerly  supplied.  .  ,       ^  ,      -        ».  „. 

Since  that  time  most  of  our  industries  have  either  been  ruined  or  have 
struggled  hard  for  existence.  ■     ■        . 

Our  colonies  are  also  becoming  more  and  more  protectionist,  and  are 
flourishing  under  that  policy,  and  Canada  and  our  South  African  possessions 
are  able  to  give  the  mother  country  preferential  treatment,  and  to  their 
honor  do  so  as  yet  without  reciprocity  on  our  part. 

Many  of  our  best  workmen  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  when 
they  obtain  higher  remuneration  for  their  labor. 

The  capital  recklessly  expended  by  us  in  purchasing  abroad  that  whip 
might  have  been  produced  at  home  has  armed  protectionist  nations  with  the 
sinews  of  war  in  competition  with  us. 

Instead  of  fostering  our  own  industries  and  providing  employment  lor 
our  working  classes,  we  purchased  from  the  foreigner  in  1901  produce  to  the 
value  of  £410,000,000,  much  of  which  we  could  well  have  produced  ourselves 
or  in  our  colonies.    The  value  of  exports  to  those  nations  in  return  was  only 

Canada  is  being  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States  by  our  policy 
and  our  refusal  to  respond  to  her  advances  for  reciprocal  trade. 

We  are  constantly   raising  our  direct  taxes,  while  the  United  States 

Since  1868  our  direct  Imperial  taxation  has  increased  from  £19,000,000 
to  £59,000,000,  and  our  direct  local  taxation  by  rates  from  £20,000, 0Qv 
to  £40,000,000.  .  „ 

The  cost  of  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life  is  not  less  in  England  tM» 
in  protectionist  countries.  , 

The  wages  in  protectionist  America  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  near*? 
double  those  prevailing  in  our  "free-trade"  country.  .. 

The  prophecies  which  induced  our  people  to  adopt  free  trade  na>» 
proved  to  be  false.  . 

We  etand  alone  excepting  Denmark,  as  "free  traders"  amongst  oW* 
lized  nations,  and  free  trade  is  now  recognized  as  either  all  British  or  »■ 
savage  custom.  ' 

The  predictions  of  ruin  to  those  countries  which  have  adopted  protec- 
tion have  altogether  failed.  ., 

Since  the  passing  of  the  McKiuley  bill  in  1891,  which  the  free- traa« 
apologists  prophesied  would  ruin  the  United  States,  the  industries  of  to*1 
country  have  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  special  exports  of  the  United  States  increased  in  1898  bf  £76,  >0% 
000  when  compared  with  1890,  while  those  of  the  United : -Kingdom  deei^p 
by  £30,000,000.     *     *     * 
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"EXPORT  DISCOUNTS."—"A  MERE  BUGABOO." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  /.  H.  OALLINGER  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  %$,  1904* 


j  I  wish  briefly  to  take  up  a  subject  that  seems  to  have  given  our 
I  Democratic  friends  much  concern  and  anxiety,  namely,  the  question 
|  oi  export  discounts,  or  the  practice  of  selling  our  wares  cheaper 
j  in  the  foreign  than  in  the  home  market.  When  this  contention  is 
j  advanced  by  our  opponents  it  is  invariably  asserted  that  it  is  the 
|  wicked  trusts  which  adopt  this  pernicious  business  method  because 
j  they  are  protected  by  the  iniquitous  tariff, 

I  Now,  to  begin  with,  the  policy  in  some  instances  of  selling  cheaper 
|  than  the  market  price  is  a  custom  that  prevails  the  world  over  in 
j  every  line  of  industry  and  commerce  known  to  the  human  race. 
I  It  is  practiced  by  the  fruit  vender  on  our  sidewalks,  who,  at  what- 
|  ever  price  he  can  get,  disposes  of  his  fast  decaying  and  almost  un- 
|  salable  wares.  It  is  practiced  by  the  merchant,  when  annually  or 
I  semi-annually  he  has  his  great  mark-down  sale  to  dispose  of  shop- 
I  worn  and  damaged  goods,  fabrics  out  of  date,  and  of  a  surplus 
I  stock  to  make  room  for  more  seasonable  goods.  It  is  practiced  by 
|  our  manufacturers  for  several  reasons.  Sometimes  it  is  to  dispose 
j  of  a  surplus  stock  in  order  that  the  mill  may  not  be  shut  down 
|  and  that  the  workingmen  may  not  be  deprived  of  employment  and 
|  wages.  Sometimes  it  is  to  introduce  into  a  foreign  market  a  new 
I  article  or  a  new  model  in  order  to  gain  a  foothold,  and  to  introduce 
a  line  of  goods  where  they  have  not  before  been  sold. 

Sometimes  it  is  to  retain  a  market  that,  because  of  most  zealous 
competition,  is  liable  to  be  lost  unless  a  temporary  sacrifice  is  made 
to  hold  that  customer.  There  are  various  other  reasons  why  this 
business  policy  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but,  Mr.  President;  it  is 
hy  no  means  a  custom  known  only  to  American  manufacturers.  It 
is  adopted  by  the  manufacturers*  and  merchants  of  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  considered  good  business  policy 
when  it  is  undertaken,  or  else  it  would  not  be  resorted  to.  But  I 
must  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  such  goods  sold 
as  compared  with  our  total  output  is  so  insignificant  as  to  make 
the  whole  subject  a  mere  bugaboo,  not  worthy  of  notice  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  its  constant  reiteration  has  dignified  it  almost 
to  the  level  of  a  campaign  issue.  Whoever  will  take  pains  to  look 
mto  this  question,  studying  most  carefully  the  report  of  the  recent 
industrial  Commission,  which  went  into  the  matter  fully,  and  whose 
report  upon  the  subject  is  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible,  will 
nnd  that  this  percentage  of  goods  sold  at  an  export  discount  is,  in 
*oimd  numbers,  as  follows: 

Total  annual  value  of  manufactures $15,000,000,000 

Exports  of  manufactures 400,000,000 

V.-due  of  exports  sold  at  lower  prices  abroad 4,000,000 

To  this  extent,  then,  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  our  manu- 
facturers resort  to  this  practice  of  cutting  foreign  prices,  for  the 
felons  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Allowing  the  greatest 
i*h>*gin  possible ,  we  have  a  total  amounting  to  only  1  per  cent  of 
°vr  manufactured  goods  sold  abroad,  and  goods  sold  abroad  amount 
to  hss  than  3  per  cent  of  our  total  output.  This  great  bugaboo, 
^h  a-,  consists  of  less  than  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of 
°'«:*  total  manufactures,  admitting,  as  we  are  quite  willing  to  do, 
flfr  (hat  our  opponents  claim. 

t  i  the  face  of  these  returns,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  prize 
st;'*.'stics,  but  authoritative  figures  in  every  instance,  "shall  we,  because 
°f  Jie  fact  that  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  or  $4,000,000 
v-<-  !h,  of  our  manufactured  goods  are  sold  abroad  at  a  lower  figure 
^  v,  at  home,  tear  down  our  tariff  wall  and  submit  the  other 
*i  '196,000,000  to  the  ruthless  competition  of  the  hungry  horde  of 
pi i  ner-paid  foreign,  competitors?  It,  is,  Mr.  President,  a  most 
ij**-  mding  proposition  to  come  from  even  the  Democratic  press  and 
thf  free-trade  element  of  this  country, 
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"DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  STANDS  FOR  FREE  TRADE." 

Mmtmcts  from  speech  by  Hon.  M.  A,  MANNA,  at  CMUicothe,  Ohio,  September 
19,  1908,  and  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  190^ 
m  part  of  remarTm  of  Hon,  M,  B.  OLMBTMD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stand  by  Boosevelt  and  BepnMiean  Principles. 

Th©  whole  country  has  Its  ©yes  upon  Ohio,  knowing  that  this  is  the 
skirmish  battle  for  1904,  and  I  join  with  Senator  Fobakeb,  in  making  the 
anneal  to  our  people,  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  and  confidence  to  the  young 
President  at  Washington,  and  let  him  know  that  Ohio  never  falters  In  the 
right,  and  will  not  this  time,  and  that  we  will  lead  In  the  campaign  o! 
1904.  [Long-continued  applause.]  Do  that.  Show  by  your  action,  show 
by  your  votes,  that  you  intend  to  stand  by  those  principles ;  that  you  In- 
tend that  the  men  who  represent  you  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in  the 
legislative  body  of  the  State  shall  be  sent  there  with  instructions  to  carry 
out  these  principles,  and  that  you  will  have  no  other  kind  of  representation. 
[Prolonged  applause.}  Do  that,  and  this  country  is  just  as  far  from  any 
prospect  of  distress,  to  say  nothing  of  panic,  as  it  was  three  years  ago. 

We  are  better  off  in  every  way  than  any  other  nation. 

These  conditions,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  this  country  are  normal.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  abnormal.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  long  and  continued  periods  of  prosperity  in  this  country,  because  our 
natural  resources  are  beyond  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  This  great 
cosmopolitan  people  have  shown  themselves  better  as  a  nation,  industrially, 
commercially,  politically,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  [Enthusi- 
astic  cheering.]  We  have  achieved  that  position  upon  pure  merit,  and  that 
merit  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  under  these  influences  and  during  the 
times  of  peace  we  are  making  such  rapid  progress  in  industrial  development 
that  we  can  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our  products  and  still 
maintain  the  American  price  of  wages.  [Great,  applause.]  That  is  even 
a  prouder  prestige,  my  friends,  than  the  new  political  power  which  has 
come  to  us  since  the  Spanish  war,  because  that  prestige  is  an  inspiration  to 
every  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  to  every  man  who  has  the  ingenuity 
which  God  may  have  given  him,  to  prepare  for  himself  conditions,  within 
the  limits  of  his  ability,  atong  the  line  of  those  industries  which  gives  Mm 
equal  opportunity  with  any  other  man. 

Democratic  leaders  stand  for  absolute  free  trade. 

There  is  a  serious  side  to  it,  because  if,  through  ignorance  of  the  true 
conditions  or  through  any  undue  excitement  created  during  a  campaign, 
the  laboring  men  should  be  led  away  from  the  party  and  the  principles 
which  have  done  so  much  for  them,  then  It  would  b©  serious,  because  that 
element  which  leads  and  dominates  the  Democratic  party  to-day  stands  not 
for  tariff  for  revenue,  out  absolute  free  trade,  Mr.  Clarke  qualifies  his 
position  on  the  tariff  by  saying  that  he  would  take  the  tariff  entirely  off  of 
every  article  manufactured  by  trusts.  What  does  that  mean?  Every  Iron 
and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  everything  connected  with  the 
metal  trades,  with  the  cotton  trades,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  our  great 
industries  come  within  the  scope  of  his  proposition. 

Why,  is  there  any  intellligent  man  among  the  workingmen  of  my  State 
who  does  not  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  that  policy.  Absolute  free 
trade  through  all  the  schedules  of  our  tariff  would  shut  up  75  per  cent,  of 
the  industrial  institutions  of  the  United  States  until  we  could  get  Mbw 
down  to  the  prices  where  we  could  compete  with  Europe,  That  is  what  ym 
are  up  against,  boys,  [Laughter  and  long-continued  cheering.]  They  foolefl 
you  in  1892  by  the  "clack"  about  "tin  cans.**  They  pulled  the  wool  over 
your  eyes  about  the  McKinley  bill.  But  McKinley,  although  his  bill  was 
defeated,  never  lost  courage,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  many  times,  "Ye& 
it  is  hard,  but  it  is  no  humiliation  to  me,  because  I  know  I  am  right,  ana 
I  know  that  soon  the  people  will  be  right.  I  am  only  thinking  of  those 
homes  where  suffering  and  want  will  enter  during  the  period  which  must 
pass  before  the  men  come  to  their  sober  senses  and  learn  from  bitter  ex- 
perience what  it  means  to  have  this  great  structure  of  protection,  built  up 
in  their  interests  more  than  any  other,  stricken  to  the  ground,  and  ail 
through  the  influences  of  demagogy.     *     ♦     * 

No,  as  far  as  your  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  national  questions, 
let  me  '  repeat,  the  questions  have  not  changed,  the  principles  have  not 
changed,  the  results  have  not  changed,  and  you  stand  here  to-day  Just  ex- 
actly where  you  stood  years  ago  in  this  State,  when,  under  the  teadershf 
of  the  gallant  man  who  believed  in  the  protective  policy  and  in  safe  money, 
you  followed  Mm  to  the  polls  and  year  after  year  registered  your  ver&m 
and  that  was  the  policy  for  the  working  classes  of  this  State  and  country. 
[Enthusiastic  applause.] 

A  solemn  warning  against  Socialistic  doctrines. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  my  friends,  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  tf 
only  to  my  Republican  friends,  but  to  ©very  man  who  owns  a  home  in  tw 
and  all  other  counties  in  this  State.  If  the  socialistic  doctrines  advocates 
by  this  new  form  of  Democracy  should  by  any  possibility  become  a  law, 
or  that  policy  could  by  any  possibility  become  established,  then  God  help 
us.  Whenever  that  socialistic,  anarchistic,  populistic  doctrine  seizes  tf»« 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  State,  so  as  to  dominate  their  reasos 
and  their  judgment,  and  lead  them  to  do  almost  what  I  would  call  an  &cl 
of  political  suicide,  then  God  help  us. 

Because  all  that  we  have  sought  for  in  the  past,  all  that  we  hyj 
gained  through  our  efforts  and  industry,  all  the  battles  we  have  fought  fi>[ 
liberty  to  man,  all  the  efforts  that  we  have  made  to  make  this  country  wf1 
it  is — an  example  to  the  world,  the  most  powerful  Christian  influence  *J 
the  world — to  build  up  a  government  which  belongs  to  the  people,  aP 
which  looks  to  the  people  for  its  enactment  and  for  the  enforcement  o*  fj 
laws  which  will  protect  it;  when  such  "isms"  as  that  can  prevail,  then  «J 
is  lost  It  is  a  serious  thought  that  I  want  you  to  take  home.  K^pubtic31 
or  Democrat,  take  It  home  to-night  and  think  it  over.  Compare  the  cos- 
ditions  by  your  fireside  to-day  with  those  which  existed  eight  years  ago,  m 
then  make  up  your  minds,  and  when  you  have  reached  a  decision  "s*aD 
pat."    Goodby.     [prolonged  applause.] 


'THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  ADVANCED  BY  LEAPS 
AND  BOUNDS." 


|.rr'-'.'«"i*  from  remarks  of  Eon.  M.  $.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 

|  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  190^, 

|  ______ 

|  The  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  beaded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Moseley,  a 
irominent  British  capitalist  and  manufacturer  interested  in  the  prosperity 
f  the  industries  and  workingmen  of  his  country,  was  composed  of  the 
ccretaries  of  the.  trades  unions  representing  the  principal  industries  of  the 
jnited  Kingdom,  They  visited  all  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
jnited  States,  investigated  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
yeomber,  1902,  the  various  classes  of  industries  in  which  they  as  prac- 
ial  men,  through  their  practical  knowledge,  felt  a  personal  interest,  and, 
icturning  to  England,  presented  an  elaborate  report  or  series  of  reports. 
I  Mr.  Moseley  himself,  on  the  opening  page  of  the  report,  says: 
I  In  my  travels  around  the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  the  United 
tales,  it  became  abundantly  evident  to  me  that  as  a  manufacturing  coun- 
»/,  America  is  forging  ahead  at  a  pace  hardly  realized  by  either  British 
•mployer  or  workman,  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
|ecessary  for  the  workers  themselves  to  have  some  interest  in  these  devel- 

Spments,  and  I  decided  to  invite  the  secretaries  of  the  trades  unions  repre- 
senting the  principal  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  accompany  me 
§n  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  industrial  situation  across  the  Atlantic. 
I    *     * 

I  In  my  previous  trips  to  America  I  had  been  favorably  struck  by  the 
|p -to-date  methods  of  protection  there,  both  from  a  business  standpoint 
giid  as  regards  the  equipment  of  their  workshops.  The  manufacturers  there 
|o  not  hesitate  to  put  in  the  very  latest  machinery  at  whatever  cost,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  sacrifice  large  sums  by  scrapping  the  old  whenever 
juprovements  are  brought  out.  Labor-saving  machinery  is  widely  used 
jverywhere  and  is  encouraged  by  the  unions  and  welcomed  by  the  men,  be- 
ans© experience  has  shown  them  that  in  reality  machinery  is  their  best 
rlencl  It  saves  the  workman  numerous  miseries,  raises  his  wages,  tends 
bward  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and,  further,  rather  creates  work  than 
Seduces  the  number  of  hands  employed.  In  England  it  has  been  the  rule 
or  generations  past  that  as  soon  as  a  man  earns  beyond  a  certain  amount 
i  wages  the  price  for  his  work  is  cut  down,  and  he,  finding  that  working 
arder  and  running  his  machine  quicker  brings  no  larger  reward,  slackens 
h  efforts  accordingly. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacturers  rather  welcome  large  earnings 
y  ibe  men  so  long  as  they  themselves  can  make  a  profit,  arguing  that  each 
ian  occupies  so  much  space  in  the  factory,  which  represents  so  much 
ipital  employed,  and  therefore  that  the  greater  the  production  of  these 
i(,n  the  greater  must  be  the  manufacturer's  profit.  *  *  *  The  United 
tates  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  She  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
eneiicial  effects  of  the  education  of  her  masses  and  an  enormous  territory 
Jeming  with  natural  resources  as  yet  but  meagerly  developed.  At  the 
resent  time  the  home  market  of  the  United  States  is  so  fully  occupied  with 
•s  own  development  that  the  export  trade  has  as  yet  been  comparatively 
tfle  thought  of;  but  as  time  goes  on  and  the  numerous  factories  that  are 
&»ng  erected  all  over  the  country  come  into  full  bearing,  America  is  bound 
>  Oecome  the  keenest  of  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  •  •  • 
How  is  it  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay  wages 
5  P,3r  cent.,  100  per  cent.,  and  even  more  in  some  instances  both  ways, 
n<l  yet  be  able  to  successfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world?  The 
nswer  is  to  be  found  in  small  economies  which  escape  the  ordinary  eye. 
hat  the  American  workman  earns  higher  wages  is  beyond  question.  As 
consequence,  the  everage  married  man  owns  the  house  he  lives  in,  which 
Dt  rnly  gives  him  a  stake  in  the  country,  but  saves  the  payment  of  rent, 
Qfcb'ing  him  either  to  increase  his  savings  or  to  purchase  further  comforts. 
°od  is  as  cheap  (if  not  cheaper)  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  whilst 
Bnc-fol  necessaries  may,  I  think,  be  put  on  the  same  level.  *  *  •  It 
'  generally  admitted  that  the  American  workman,  in  consequence  of  labor- 
lvi"£  machinery  and  the  excellence  of  the  factory  organization,  does  not 
ec«  to  put  forth  any  greater  effort  in  his  work  than  is  the  case  here,  if 
5  »n *h.  He  is  infinitely  better  paid,  therefore  better  housed,  fed,  clothed, 
1<1.  moreover,  is  much  more  sober. 

'"nder  such  conditions  he  must  naturally  be  more  healthy.  *  *  • 
u?l  -nd  raw  material  are  much  the  same  price  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Uro=--:.,  and  it  therefore  can  not  be  claimed  that  he  has  very  much  advan- 
ce a  this ;  but  facilities  for  transport,  both  by  rail  and  water,  are  un- 
>ufr  dly  better  and  cheaper.  *  *  *  In  the  United  States  one  hears  a 
l*M.  deal  against  "trusts"  (as  they  are  known,  or  what  we  term  "large 
;rl'  Uionss'),  but  personally  I  am  rather  inclined  to  welcome  these  con- 
'J"n':-  because  large  organizations  that  employ  capital  are  best  able  to 
mP ""'e  in  manufactures  on  the  most  economical  lines,  can  fearlessly  raise 
aSf  within  given  limits,  are  in  position  to  combat  unhealthy  competition 
"J  Provide  up-to-date  machinery  ad  libitum,  can  erect  sanitary  and  well' 
jntj  ted  workshops,  and  generally  study  better  the  comfort  and  well-being 
^\  workmen  than  small  individual  manufacturers  struggling  against 
^Uu?  lent  capital  and  old  machinery.  It  is  in  the  organization  of  capital 
*n  one  hand  and  a  thorough  organization  of  labor  on  the  other  that  I 
¥  l$i "  the  solution  of  industrial  problems  will  be  found, 
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"THE  BENEFIT  OF  PROTECTION  GOES  FIRST  AND 

LAST  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  EARN  THEIR 

BREAD  IN  THE  SWEAT  OF 

THEIR  FACES." 


Mmtraet  from  reply  by  Son,  JAMBS  &.  BLAINM  of  Maine,  to  Bon.  Wji 
LIAM  M.  GLADSTONE,  published  in  North  American  Review  of  ,Jm 
ary,  1890,  and  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record*  June  10,  189i 

Mr.  Gladstone  feels  sure  that,  though  the  protected  manufacturers 
the  United  States  may  flourish  and  prosper,  they  do  so  at  the  expense 
the  farmer,  who  is  in  every  conceivable  form,  according  to  the  free-tra 
dictum,  the  helpless  victim  of  protection.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  li 
American  free  trader  have,  then,  the  duty  of  explaining  why  the  agrkt 
tural  States  of  the  West  have  grown  in  wealth  during  the  long  period 
protection  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  E® 
The  statement  of  the  free  trader  can  be  conclusively  answered  by  referrt 
to  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  I860,  and  also  for  the  ye 
1880: 

In  1860  eight  manufacturing  States  of  the  Bast  (the  six  of  Ni 
England,  together  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania)  returned  an  aggi 
gate  wealth  of  $6,123,000,000.  Twenty  years  afterward,  by  the  census 
1880,  the  same  States  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  $16,228,000,00 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  slightly  more  than  216  p 
cent. 

Let  us  see  how  the  agricultural  States  fared  during  this  period,  i 
the  census  of  1860  eight  agricultural  States  of  the  West  (Illinois,  Indiai 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin)  returned  i 
aggregate  wealth  of  $2,271,000,000.  Twenty  years  afterward,  by  the  cens 
of  1880  (protection  all  the  while  in  full  force),  these  same  States  return 
an  aggregate  wealth  of  $11,268,000,000.  The  rate  of  increase  for  t 
twenty  years  was  896  per  cent.,  or  180  per  cent,  greater  than  the  increa 
in  the  eight  manufacturing  States  of  the  East. 

The  case  will  be  equally  striking  if  we  take  the  fifteen  Southern  Stat 
that  Were  slaveholding  in  1860.  By  the  census  of  that  year  the  aggregs 
return  of  their  property  was  $6,792,000,000.  But  $2,000,000,000  was  sia 
property.  Deducting  that,  the  total  property  amounted  to  $4,792,000,01 
The  aggregate  return  of  wealth  by  the  census  of  1880  was  $8,683,000,0! 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  80  per  cent.  Consider  tt 
during  this  period  eleven  States  of  the  South  were  impoverished  by  ci 
war  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  any  country  has  been  despoiled  in! 
wars  of  modern  Europe.  Consider  that  the  labor  system  on  which  previa 
wealth  has  been  acquired  in  the  South  was  entirely  broken  up.  And! 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  pouthern  States  had  repaired  all  their  em 
mous  losses  and  possessed  nearly  double  the  wealth  they  had  ever  taoi 
before.  Do  not  these  figures  ineontestably  show  that  the  agricultural  si 
tions  of  the  country,  West  and  South,  have  prospered  even  beyond  the  mas 
factoring  sections,  Bast  and  North  ?  And  all  this  not  merely  with  pi 
tection,  but  because  of  protection  I 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  protection  immoral,  he  defines  its  sped 
offense  as  "robbery."  To  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  American  standi 
of  free-trade  vituperation,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  denounced  our  mat 
facturers  as  "robber  barons."  This  is  a  current  phrase  with  a  class  * 
are,  perhaps,  more  noisy  than  numerous.  The  intention  of  the  phrase 
to  create  popular  prejudice  against  American  manufacturers  as  growl! 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  This  accusation  is  so  persistently : 
peated  that  its  authors  evidently  regard  it  as  important  to  their  cause. 
may  perhaps  surprise  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  told  that  out  of  the  fifty  Jarg 
fortunes  in  the  United  States — those  that  have  arrested  public  attent! 
within  the  last  ten  years — certainly  not  more  than  one  has  been  tferls 
from  protected  manufacturing;  and  this  was  amassed  by  a  gentleman 
the  same  Scotch  blood  with  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  The  forty-nine  oU 
fortunes  were  acquired  from  railway  and  telegraph  investments,  from  r! 
estate  investments,  from  the  import  and  sale  of  foreign  goods,  from  has 
ing,  from  speculations  in  the  stock  market,  from  fortunate  mining  tnve 
ments,  from  patented  inventions,  and  more  than  one  from  proprietary  me 
cines. 

It  is  safe  to  go  even  farther  and  state  that  in  the  one  hundred  la# 
fortunes  that  have  been  viewed  as  such  in  the  past  ten  years  not  fhe  to 
been  derived  from  the  profits  of  protected  manufactures.  The  orig  n  < 
be  found  in  the  fields  of  investment  already  referred  to.  Moreover,1 
fear  of  the  evil  effect  of  large  fortunes  is  exaggerated.  Fortunes  rap^ 
change.  With  us  wealth  seldom  lasts  beyond  two  generations.  Ther*  is 
one  family  in  the  United  States  recognized  as  possessing  large  wealth; 
four  consecutive  generations.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  struck  the  blc.v^ 
broke  down  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  destroyed  the  privilege  oM 
tail,  he  swept  away  the  only  ground  upon  which  wealth  can  be  sec-ire^ 
one  family  for  a  long  period.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  heirs  in  ? 
cessive  generations,  the  rightful  assertion  of  equality  among  children 
the  same  parents,  the  ready  destruction  of  wills  that  depart  too  h  *  {f 
this  principle  of  right,  and,  above  all,  the  uncertainty  and  the  a  ciue 
of  investment,  scatter  fortunes  to  the  wind  and  give  to  them  all  the  u^! 
tainty  that  betides  human  existence. 

In  no  event  can  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  be  laid  to  the  cl-irs* 
the  protective  policy.  Protection  has  proved  a  distributer  of  gre;-t  SJ 
of  money,  not  an  agency  for  amassing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  TQ«P 
ords  of  our  savings  banks  and  building  associations  can  be  appf-a'6", 
in  support  of  this  statement.  The  benefit  of  protection  goes  first  am  W 
the  men  who  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  The  an  'Pf, 
and  momentous  result  is  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  w-  njf ' 
comfort  been  enjoyed,  education  acquired,  and  independence  secured  JJ 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  as  in  the  United  States  of  *  nieP 
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BEMEMBEB  THOSE  LESSONS  WHICH  HAVE  BUOTTGHT 
PBOSPEBITY  AND  HAPPINESS  TO  YOU." 


Extracts  from  speech  by  Hon.  M.  A.  HANNA  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1903,  and  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904, 
as  part  of  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow-Republicans  : 
A  political  campaign  is  always  interesting,  and  it  is  particularly  so  this 
year  because  of  conditions  which  can  not  be  understood  from  observation. 
it  is  unique.  The  Republican  party  with  its  proud  record  behind  it,  with 
present  conditions  which  have  redeemed  every  promise  made  and  which  hold 
out  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  is  our  position  before  the  people  to-day. 
We  have  opposed  to  us  the  Democratic  party.  I  don't  recognize  it.  [Laugh- 
ter and  cries  of  "Nobody  else  !"]  I  think  we  may  naturally  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  "What  is  it?"  [Laughter.]  A  nondesciHpt  party  with  a  crazy- 
quilt  ticket  and  without  a  single  flavor  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  its  platform. 

We  hold  the  fort.  We  have  strengthened  our  position  year  after  year 
by  adhering  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  foundation  of 
this  party  rested.  We  never  have  swerved  from  those  principles  since  the 
day  the  party  was  born.  We  have  grown  stronger  in  their  advocacy  because 
we  have  appealed  to  the  reason  of  the  people  and  from  them  have  received 
the  response  that  we  were  right.  And  they  have  upheld  us  and  convinced 
others  that  we  were  right.      *      *      * 

Now,  there  are  other  issues,  my  friends,  and,  briefly,  I  want  to  touch 
upon  those  regarding  national  questions.  Mr.  Clarke,  whether  he  did  it 
thoughtlessly  or  intentionally,  in  a  public  utterance  at  Akron,  Ohio,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  made  this  statement :  "This  country  is  on  the  verge  of  finan- 
cial and  industrial  collapse."  He  sounded  that  note  of  danger.  Why  so, 
God  only  knows.  But  to  my  mind  it  was  a  criminal  act,  because  it  is  not 
true.  As  far  as  the  financial  and  industrial  interests  of  this  country  are 
concerned,  they  never  have  been  in  any  better  shape  than  to-day.  There 
is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  onward  progress  of  this  development  ex- 
cept one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  principles  and  policies  exercised  by  the  party  in  power,     *     *     * 

It  is  worse  than  criminal.  A  man  who  assumes  to  speak  for  a  great 
party  and  who  has  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  men  who  have  been 
associated  with  that  party,  and  who  are  inclined  to  take  the  utterances 
that  fall  from  the  lips  of  their  leaders  as  truth,  is,  I  say,  worse  than  crim- 
inal to  thus  deceive  ignorant  men. 

Suppose  that,  predicated  upon  that  speech,  an  alarm  had  been  sounded 
that  would  have  had  practical  effect.  Suppose  even — which  is  not  true — 
that  conditions  in  this  country  had  been  such  that  a  spark  like  that  would 
have  ignited  the  dynamite,  and  then,  after  the  harm  was  done,  after  wretch- 
edness and  woe  had  come  to  thousands  of  families,  after  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  merely  the  vaporings  of  a 
politician  seeking  to  bewilder  the  minds  of  honest  people,  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  such  a  man?  Is  he  fit  or  is  any  such  man  fit  to  stand  before  an 
intelligent  people,  such  as  we  have,  and  be  called  a  leader  or  an  adviser 
as  to  the  best  methods  and  best  policies  to  be  adopted  in  the  interests  of 
our  country?  Oh,  my  friends  you  have  had  experiences;  you  have  had 
object  lessons,  and  the  results  of  those  experiences  and  those  lessons  have 
not  yet  faded  from  your  memories.  There  is  not  a,  working-man  in  this 
county  nor  in  this  State  who  has  not  had  them  vividly  impressed  upon  him 
through  avenues  that  reached  his  heart,  because  they  have  caused  misery 
at  his  fireside 

The  change  came,  and  It  became  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
our  own  dear  William  McKinley  to  come  to  the  front  with  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people  behind  him,  and  assuming  the  reins  of  government  at 
that  opportune  time,  not  only  by  his  living  example,  not  only  as  a  result 
of  those  principles  which  had  guided  him  all  his  life,  but  preeminently 
because  during  that  public  life  he  had  stood  the  friend  of  the  workingman 
and  had  taught  the  principles  which  had  filled  their  minds  and  filled  their 
hearts  with  gratitude  until  confidence  grew  so  that  they  were  willing  to 
follow  him,  and,  to  a  man,  they  did  follow  him  in  1896  and  in  1900. 

Those  principles  are  living  to-day,  although  he  has  gone  from  us  for 
ever.  [Applause.]  But  he  has  left  behind  a  record  which  every  Ohio  man 
cherishes  as  a  heritage  to  him.  He  has  left  behind  an  example  to  that 
class  of  which  I  speak,  and  if  he  could  speak  to-day  it  would  be  to  remind 
every  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  works  writh  his  hands:  "Remember 
all  that  you  have  passed  through  in  years  gone  by ;  remember  how,  step 
by  step,  you  learned  those  lessons  of  economic  policy  which  have  brought 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  your  hearthstones,  and,  remembering  that,  re- 
member the  party  and  the  teachers  of  these  policies,  who  have  been  your 
friends  in  all  the  past,  and  stand  to-day  where  they  stood  in  1896,  when  the 
millennium  came.      [Great  applause.] 

I  say,  my  friends,  that  the  only  danger  that  can  possibly  come — and  I 
make  this  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business  man,  and  I  think 
1  know  my  business  [great  laughter  and  applause] — the  only  danger  that 
'■an  possibly  come  to  the  people  of  this  country  is  through  their  own  acts, 
V  their  own  power,  and  the  will  to  change  those  policies  which  have  made 
'is  what  we  are  to-day. 

If  it  were  thought  that  the  heresies  of  Tom  Johnson  and  his  social- 
tic  followers  could  make  any  impression  upon  the  people  so  as  to  change 
ie  political  conditions  here,  I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen.     The  men 
ho  control  these  great  industries,  the  men  whose  power  and  money  are 
'■■wing  all  this  enormous  trade,  the  men  who  are  associated  with  them  as 
.  artners,  together  with  the  men  who  work  with  their  hands  in  this  great 
ustaess  development,  would  be  the  first  ones  to  take  notice  of  that  change 
t  it  were  imminent,  and  they  would  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  better 
'*  wait  and  know  the  truth  than  to  surmise  it  and  speculate  upon  it.     The 
ssult  would  be — and  I  tell  you  it  is  true — that  if  a  single  cloud  came  into 
:ie  commercial  sky  of  this  country  which  looked  to  any  change  of  policy 
■fterent  from  what  we  have  had  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  change 
^uld  come,  the  wheels  of  industry  would  slow  down,  and  there  would  be 
waiting  policy — waiting  to  know  what  the   result  might  be ;   waiting  to 
sow  whether  the  American  people  would  tire  of  the  conditions  which  have 
'-■fought  to  them  wealth  and  prosperity,  Just  for  the  sake  of  a  change,  as  It 
fd  in  1892. 
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U.S.  GRANT. 
"THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  LOCATING  MANUFAC- 
TORIES NEXT  TO  THE  PLOW  AND  THE  PASTURE 
HAS  PRODUCED  A    RESULT   NOTICEABLE 
BY  THE  INTELLIGENT    PORTION    OF 
ALL  COMMERCIAL  NATIONS." 


Extract    from    Seventh  Annual  Message   of  PRESIDENT    U.   S. 
GRANT,  Dec*  7,  1875,  printed  in  Congressional  Record. 


In  this  centennial  year  of  our  national  existence  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recur  to  the  ad- 
vancement that  has  been  made  from  the  time  of  the  Colonies,  one 
hundred  years  ago.  We  were  then  a  people  numbering  only  3,000,000. 
Now  we  number  more  than  40,000,000.  Then  industries  were  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Now  manufactories 
absorb  much  of  the  labor  of  the  country.  *  *  *  Our  progress 
has  been  great  in  all  the  arts — in  science,  agriculture,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, mining,  mechanics,  law,  medicine,  etc.;  and  in  general  educa- 
tion the  progress  is  likewise  encouraging.    *    *    * 

In  1776  manufactories  scarcely  existed  even  in  Maine  in  all  this 
vast  territory.  In  18T0  more  than  two  million  persons  were  employed 
in  manufactories,  producing  more  than  $2,100,000,000  of  products 
in  amount  annually,  nearly  equal  to  our  national  debt.  From  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  1776  being  engaged  in  the  one  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture,  in  1870  so  numerous  and  diversified  had  become 
the  occupations  of  our  people  that  less  than  six  million  out  of  forty 
million  were  so  engaged.  The  extraordinary  effect  produced  in  our 
country  by  a  resort  to  diversified  occupations  has  built  a  market  for 
the  products  of  fertile  lands  distant  from  the  seaboard  and  the* 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  American  system  of  locating  various  and  extensive  manufac- 
tories next  to  the  plow  and  the  pasture,  and  adding  connecting  rail- 
roads and  steamboats,  has  produced  in  our  distant  interior  country 
a  result  noticeable  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  all  commercial  na- 
tions. The  ingenuity  and  skill  of  American  mechanics  have  been 
demonstrated  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  manner  most  flattering  to 
their  pride.  But  for  the  extraordinary  genius  and  ability  of  our 
mechanics,  the  achievements  of  our  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and 
transporters  throughout  the  country,  would  have  been  impossible  of 
attainment. 

The  progress  of  the  miner  has  also  been  great.  Of  coal,  our  pro- 
duction was  small;  now  many  millions  of  tons  are  mined  annually.  So 
with  iron,  which  formed  scarcely  an  appreciable  part  of  our  pro- 
ducts' half  a  century  ago,  we  now  produce  more  than  the  world 
consumed  at  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence.  Lead,  zin  > 
and  copper,  from  being  articles  of  import,  we  may  expect  to  be  lar^c 
exporters  of  in  the  near  future.  The  development  of  gold  ai  1 
silver  mines  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  has  not  only  bem 
remarkable,  but  has  had  a  large  influence  upon  the  business  of  i'.ll 
commercial  nations.  Our  merchants  in  the  last  hundred  years  ha  e 
had  a  success  and  have  established  a  reputation  for  enterpri  e, 
sagacity,  progress,  and  integrity  unsurpassed  by  peoples  of  oW>t 
nationalities.  This  "good  name"  is  not  confined  to  their  homes,  b  it 
goes  out  upon  erery  sea  and  into  every  port  where  commerce  enters. 
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"WE  CAN  ENTER  THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 
WITH  OUR  PRODUCTS,  AND  STILL  MAIN- 
TAIN THE  AMERICAN  PRICE  OF 
WAGES." 


Pi  tracts  from  speech  by  Hon.  M.  A.  BANNA  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1908,  and  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1901/, 
a*  part  of  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  change  came,  and  it  became  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  our 
own  dear  William  McKinley  to  come  to  the  front  with  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  people  behind  him,  and  assuming  the  reins  of  government  at  that  op- 
portune time,  not  only  by  his  living  example,  not  only  as  a  result  of  those 
principles  which  had  guided  him  all  his  life,  but  preeminently  because  dur- 
ing that  public  life  he  had  stood  the  friend  of  the  workingman  and  had 
taught  the  principles  which  had  filled  their  minds  and  filled  their  hearts  with 
gratitude  until  confidence  grew  so  that  they  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and, 
to  a  man,  they  did  follow  him  in  1896  and  in  1900.  [Long-continued  ap- 
plause.] 

Those  principles  are  living  to-day,  although  he  has  gone  from  us  for- 
ever. [Applause.]  But  he  has  left  behind  a  record  which  every  Ohio  man 
cherishes  as  a  heritage  to  him.  He  has  left  behind  an  example  to  that  class 
of  which  I  speak,  and  if  he  could  speak  to-day  it  would  be  to  remind  every 
man  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  works  with  his  hands:  "Remember  all  that 
you  have  passed  through  in  years  gone  by ;  remember  how,  step  by  step,  you 
learned  those  lessons  of  economic  policy  which  have  brought  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  your  hearthstones,  and,  remembering  that,  remember  the  party 
and  the  teachers  of  these  policies,  who  have  been  your  friends  in  all  the 
past,  and  stand  to-day  where  they  stood  in  1896,  when  the  millennium  came. 
[Great  applause.] 

The  only  danger  that  can  possibly  come  to  the  people  of  this  country  is 
through  their  own  acts,  by  their  own  power,  and  the  will  to  change  those 
policies  which  have  made  us  what  we  are  to-day.     If  it  were  thought  that 
the  heresies  of  Tom  Johnson  and  his  socialistic  followers  could  make  any 
Impression  upon  the  people  so  as  to  change  the  political  conditions,  I  will 
toll  you  what  would  happen.     The  men  who  control  these  great  industries, 
the  men  whose  power  and  money  are  moving  all  this  enormous  trade,  the 
men  who  are  associated  with  them  as  partners,  together  with  the  men  who 
work  with  their  hands  in  this  great  business  development,   would  be  the 
first  ones  to  take  notice  of  that  change  if  it  were  imminent,  and  they  would 
act.  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  better  to  wait  and  know  the  truth  than 
io  surmise  it  and  speculate  upon  it.     The  result  would  be — and  I  tell  you 
'.t  is  true — that  if  a  single  cloud  came  into  the  commercial  sky  of  this  coun- 
try which  looked  to  any  change  of  policy  different  from  what  we  have  had 
in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  change  would  come,  the  wheels  of  in- 
(-'.istry  would  slow  down,  and  there  would  be  a  waiting  policy — waiting  to 
Know  what  the  result  might  be;   waiting  to  know  whether   the  American 
I'tople  would  tire  of  the  conditions  which  have  brought  to  them  wealth  and 
Prosperity,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  change,  as  it  did  in  1892,  and  were  pre- 
Pi'-'od  to  throw  aside  the  benefits  and  experiences  of  those  principles  and 
ny  new  pastures  or  not.     *      *     *     There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
t  n* t'.-e  long  and  continued  periods  of  prosperity  in  this  country,  because  our 
;  n-:tiiral  resources  are  beyond  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.     This  great 
I  f'-'inopolitan  people  have  shown  themselves  better  as  a  nation,  industrially 
:  <-'-.-umercially,  politically,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.     [Enthusiastic 
:  '■luring.]     We  have  achieved  that  position  upon  pure  merit,  and  that  merit 
exemplified  in  the  fact  t*iat  under  these  influences  and  during  the  times  of 
'  !-e  we  are  making  such  rapid  progress  in  industrial  development  that  we 
t  v  *  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our  products  and  still  maintain  the 
I  ""-erican.   price   of   wages.      [Great   applause.]        *     *     *     No,   as   far  as 
j  y<    r  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  national  questions,  let  me  repeat,  the 
I  fV  s-stlons  have  not  changed,   the  principles  have  not  changed,   the  results 
I  tiJ' -e  not  changed,  and  you  stand  here  to-day  just  exactly  where  you  stood 
I  >'--.rs  ago  in  this  State,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gallant  man  who 
t  'f-wed  in  the  protective  policy  and  in  safe  money,  you  followed  him  to 
polls  and  year  after  year  registered  your  verdict,  and  that  was  the 
>\°y  for  the  loorking  classes  of  this  State  and  country.      [Enthusiastic 
lause.]     I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  not  only  to  my  Republican 
*ds,  but  to  every  man  who  owns  a  home.     If  the  socialistic  doctrines  ad- 
*tea  by  this  new  form  of  Democracy  should  by  any  possibility  become  a 
or  that  policy  could  by  any  possibility  become  established,  then  God 
;'  ns.     Whenever  that  socialistic,  anarchistic,  populistic  doctrine  seizes 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  State,  so  as  to  dominate  their 
•m  and  their  judgment,  and  lead  them  to  do  almost  what  I  would  call 
ict  of  political  suicide,  then  God  help  us.     Because  all  that  we  have 
M  for  in  the  past,  all  that  we  have  gained  through  our  efforts  and  in- 
•}'Y,  all  the  battles  we  have  fought  for  liberty  to  man,  all  the  efforts  that 
'iave  made  to  make  this  country  what  it  is — an  example  to  the  world, 
most  powerful  Christian  influence  in  the  world — to  build  up  a  govern- 
■'\  which  belongs  to  the  people,  and  which  looks  to  the  people  for  its 
tment  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  will  protect  it  J  when 
isms     as  that  can  prevail,  then  all  is  lost.     It  is  a  serious  thougnt 
i  want  you  to  take  home.     Republican  or  Democrat,  take  it  home  to- 
't  and  think  it  over. 
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"AMERICA  IS  BOUND  TO  BECOME  THE  KEENEST  OF 

COMPETITORS  IN  THE  MARKETS  OF  THE 

WORLD." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Eon,  M.  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Becord,  June  %0,  190%. 


SIR  VINCENT  CAILLARD  ON  PROTECTION  VERSUS  FREE  TRADE. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Sir  Vincent  Caillard's  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  free  trade  in  England  as  compared  with  that  of  protection  in 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  His  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  "Im- 
perial Fiscal  Reform,"  has  attracted  much  attention  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad: 

As  a  concrete  example  of  how  far  events  falsify  the  conclusions  of  the 
sanest  minds  owing  to  change  of  conditions,  I  will  cite  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Farrer  in  1886  considered  the  question  of  the  competition,  of  the  United 
States  with  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  trade.  After  stating  that  the  labor 
and  capital  of  America  were  largely  employed  in  providing  Europe,  and 
England  especially,  with  food,  and  that  to  tax  that  food  would  be  to' drive 
her  into  providing  the  manufactures  we  want  to  sell  to  her,  he  continues : 

"At  present,  in  spite  of,  or  possibly  in  consequence  of,  her  system  of 
protection,  the  sale  of  her  highly  forced  and  highly  priced  manufactures  is 
in  a  great  measure  confined  or  nearly  confined  to  her  own  subjects  and  she 
iB  no  rival  to  England  in  her  own  markets  or  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
*  *  *  In  1880  we  exported  to  her  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions  of 
manufactures  and  imported  from  her  two  and  a  half  millions.  Out  of  her 
total  exports  about  10  per  cent,  are  roanufactures  and  90  per  cent,  food  and 
raw  materials,  chiefly  agricultural  produce.  But  if  we  deprive  her  of  her 
market  for  agricultural  produce  we  shall  drive  her  into  manufacture,  and 
there  is  no  saying  how  formidable  a  rival  she  may  become." 

The  Inference  is  that  if  our  markets  remained  unrestrictedly  open  to 
her,  her  rivalry  was  not  to  be  feared  either  in  our  own  or  foreign  markets, 
possibly  in  consequence  of  her  system  of  protection.  Our  markets  have  re- 
mained open,  her  system  of  protection  has  only  been  intensified,  and  the 
comparative  figures  are  now  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1880  our  total  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
£107,081,000,  and  our  exports  to  her  to  £37,954,000;  in  1899  our  imports 
from  her  were  1120,081,000,  and  our  exports  to  her  £34,975,000.  Out  of  her 
total  exports  in  1880  about  10  per  cent,  were  manufactures  and  about  90 
per  cent,  food  and  raw  materials ;  in  1899  about  29  per  cent,  were  manu- 
factures and  about  71  per  cent,  were  food  and  raw  materials. 

These  percentages  say  something,  but  the  absolute  figures  say  more. 
The  value  of  her  manufactures  exported  in  1880  was  £17,165,000,  and  in 
l§m  $T §,808,000;  of  food  and  raw  materials  in  1880,  £154,490,000 ;  in 
1899,  £183,829,000.  t       _     M  „ .     f 

As  to  the  general  foreign  trade  of  the  two  countries,  the  following  table 
!«  very  instructive; 

[Expressed  In  thousands  of  pounds  sterling.] 

United.  Kingdom.  United  States. 


Year. 


Imports.^  '  Exports.a     Imports.6      Export 


18  0  . 
18  »  - 
J  890  . 


;M7,87(> 

21SW»r> 

l;ifi,721 

:wi,02i 

248,035  ! 

152,711 

41»,9»4 

t/255,831  I 

155,507 

171,0* 
152,142 
201,027 


a  Foreign  and  colonial  produce  reexported  not  included. 
b  Retained  for  home  consumption. 

cOf  domestic  produce.         •  _  ,       „  .*  * 

d  Not  including  shipping  (9,111,000)  previously  unrecorded. 

Thus  while  our  export  trade  in  1899  showed  an  increase  over  that  ol 
1880  of  £32,000,000  that  of  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of  £»jv 
000  000  while  of  that  total  fifty-eight  and  one-half  -millions  are  accounted 
for  W  the  increase  of  her  exports  of  manufactures.     *     *     * 

As  a  further  comment  upon  Lord  Farrer's  complacent  observations,  we 
following  quotation  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A  S.  .B.  Ackerman <.  wjentiy 
returned  from  a  four-months'  engineering  tour  througlr  the  United  Steta 
before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  on  January  2,  190.,  w 

P°m ^AmSrtcani  have  been  very  much  awake  for  many  years  past  and  thjjj 
progress  during  the  past  six  years  has  oecn  phenomenal.    Each  day  a  t^ 
sees  them  surpass  us  in  some  branch  of  trade,  and  to  my  mind  %t  %s  al^s 
'homeless  for  us  to  get  ahead  of  them  again/' 

V  At  least  equally  interesting  and  to  the  point,  and  still  more  recent 
Mr  Moseley's  remarks  in  his  preface  (p.  7)  to  the  reports  of  the  Mo. 
Industrial  Commission,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  pointing  out  thai 
United  States  have  already  attained  the  position  of  the  leading  man  fa 
turina  country  of  the  world  and  that  they  must  be  placed  "in  the  sann.P° 
slUon  relatively  that  England  herself  occupied  some  fifty  years  ago,  &e 
contlnues^thus^  ^^  necessary  that  both  capital  and  labor  should  bear  W 
noint  wen  in  mind.  At  the  present  time  the  home  market  of  the  I)  ^ 
States  is  so  fully  occupied  with  its  own  developments  that  the  export  *» 
has  as  yet  been  comparatively  little  thought  of;  but  as  time  goes  on  an  .ft 
™  *L*  _  JtJi*  iZl &t*  «™»  H«*n«r  AT-PPtAd  ail  over  the  country  come  int<  W 


;  tbf 
full 

*««*-•««.   —   bound   to   become  tne   Keenest   oi   cumytsuwio   " 
market 'orSie  world." 
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hA<*  as  vet  been  comparatively  nine  tnougni.  oi ,  out  a&  ume  &v™  w  «». 
nSm^ous  faXi^s  that  are  being  erected  all  over  the  country  come  int. 
bearing/America  is  bound   to  become  the  keenest  of  competitors  ii 


:REE  TRADE  WOULD  SHUT  UP  75  PER  CENT.  OF 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES." 


*rac 


acts  from speech  by  Hon.  M.  A.  HANNA  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber iy,  1908,  and  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record.  June  20,  VJOh, 
;  as  part  of  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clarke,  whether  he  did  it  thoughtlessly  or  Intentionally,  in  a  public 
;    ■;•' trance  made  this  statement:  "This  country  is  on  the  verge  of  financial 
:    fi-id  industrial  collapse."     He  sounded  that  note  of  danger.      Why  so,  God 
:   orly  knows.     But  to  my  mind  it  was  a  criminal  act,  because  it  is  not  true. 
;   A.;  far  as  the  financial  and   industrial   interests  of  this  country   are  con- 
cerned, they  never  have  been  in  any  better  shape  than  to-day.     There  is 
i    nothing  to  interfere  with   the  onward  progress  of  this  development  except 
:    ,.ntc  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
principles  and  policies  exercised  by  the  party  in  power.     *     *     •     Either 
:    Mr,   Clarke   knows,  absolutely   nothing   about   business   affairs   or   else   that 
;■   single  utterance,  standing  alone,  as  affecting  the  results  of  this  campaign, 
should    condemn    him    and    the    party    he    represents    to    oblivion    forever. 
[Long-continued   applause.]      It   is   worse  than   criminal.      A  man   who   as- 
suraes  to  speak  for  a  great  party  and  who  has  at  heart  the  best  interests 
of  the  men  who  have  been  associated  with  that  party,  and  who  are  inclined 
;   to  take  the  utterances  that  fail  from  the  lips  of  their  leaders  as  truth,  is, 
I  say,  worse  than  criminal  to  thus  deceive  ignorant  men. 

■  Suppose  that,  predicated  upon  that  speech,  an  alarm  had  been  sounded 

that  would  have  haa  practical  effect.      Suppose  even— which  is  not  true 

that  conditions  in  this  country  had  been  such  that  a  spark  like  that  would 
have  ignited  the  dynamite,  and  then,  after  the  harm  was  done  after 
wretchedness  and  woe  had  come  to  thousands  of  families,  after  it  had  been 

;   w-monstrated  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  merely  the  vaporings 
n?  a  politician  seeking  to  bewilder  the  minds  of  honest  people,  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  such  a  man?     Oh,  my  friends,  you  have  had  experiences; 
you  have  had  object  lessons,  and  the  results  of  those  experiences  and  those 
;    h--ssous  have  not  yet  faded  from  your  memories.     There  is  not  a  working- 
;   man   m   this  county  nor  in  this  State  who  has  not  had  them  vividly  im- 
*   pressed  upon  him  through  avenues  that  reached  his  heart,  because  they  have 
I  caused   misery   at   his    fireside.     *      *      ♦      *     I    say,    my   friends,    that   the 
;  only  danger  that  can  possibly  come— the  only  danger  to -the  people  of  this 
i   w/UMtry   »s   through    their   own   acts,   by   their   own   power,    and   the  will   to 
I  '-uange  those  poncies  which  have  made  us  what  we  are  to-day. 
;  If  it  were  thought  that  the  heresies  of  Tom  Johnson  and  his  socialistic 

i  lohowers  could  make  any  impression  upon  the  people  so  as  to  change  the 
;-  pineal  conditions  here,  I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen.  The  men 
,  >  no  control  these  great  industries,  the  men  whose  power  and  money  are 
I  moving  all  this  enormous  trade,  the  men  who  are  associated  with  them  as 
I  partners,  together  with  the  men  who  work  with  their  hands  in  this  great 
:  o-Hiess  development,  would  be  the  first  ones  to  take  notice  of  that  change 

■  ]i  it  were  Imminent,  and  they  would  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  bet- 
I  v:r  to  wait  and  know  the  truth  than  to  surmise  it  and  speculate  upon  it. 
i  .i  no  result  would  be— and  I  tell  you  it  is  true — that  if  a  single  cloud  came 
I  ;:i,_o  the  commercial  sky  of  this  country  which  looked  to  any  change  of 
I  i;^ey  different  from  what  we  have  had  iu  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the 
\  ^uuige  would  come,  the  wheels  of  industry  would  slow  down,  and  there 
r  ww-jld  be  a  waiting  policy —waiting  to  know  what  the  result  might  be; 
i  Siting  to  know  whether  the  American  people  would  tire  of  the  conditions 
>  *!ueh  have  brought  to  them  wealth  and  prosperity,  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
i  c:Mnge,  as  it  did  in  1892,  and  were  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  benefits  and 
I  t-Apenences  of  those  principles  and  try  new  pastures  or  not.      *      *      *      * 

I  Show  by  your  votes,  that  you  intend  to  stand  by  those  principles  ;  that 

t  >•■!  intend  that  the  men  who  represent  you  in  the  Hails  of  Congress  and 
I  i-'-  the  legislative  body  of  the  State  shall  be  sent  there  with  instructions  to 
|  «;-:vry  out  these  principles,  and  that  you  will  have  no  other  kind  of  repre- 
h  >'.■:■■  tation.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Do  that,  and  this  country  is  just  as  far 
I  ;',!:|u  any  ProsPect  o*  distress,  to  say  nothing  of  panic,  as  It  was  three  years 

I  These  conditions,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  this  country  are  normal.     That 

to  say,  they  are  not  abnormal.     There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 

ve  long  and  continued  periods  of  prosperity  in  this  country,  because  our 

urai  resources  are  beyond  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.     This  great 

uopolitan  people  .have  shown  themselves  better  as  a  nation,  industrially 

nmercially,  politically,  thnn  any  other  nation  in  the  world.     [Enthusiastic 

ering,]     We  have  achieved  that  position  upon  pure  merit,  and  that  merit 

•'■xemplifled  in  the  fact  that  under  these  influences  and  during  the  times 

•■•eace  we  are  making  such  rapid  progress  in  industrial  development  that 

."an  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our  products  and  still  maintain 

American   price   of   wages.      [Great    applause.]      *      *      *      Mr.    Clarke 

■Mfles  his  position  on   the  tariff  by  saying  that  he  would  take  the  tariff 

;rely  off  of  every  article  manufactured  by  trusts.    What  does  that  mean? 

ry  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  everything  connected  with 

metal  trades,  with  the  cotton  trades,  and  in  fact  nearly ^all  of  our  great 

•  ^stries,  would  come  within  the  scope  of  his  proposition.     Why,  is  there 

intelligent  man  among  the  workingmen  of  my  State  who  does  not  know 

»  would  be  the  result  of  that  policy?     Absolute  free  trade  through  all 

*(Jbod\ilc3  of  our  tariff  would  shut  up  75  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  in- 

■tlons  of  the  United  States  until  we  could  get   labor  down   to  the  price 

J"6  we  could   compete   with  Europe.      *      *      *      * 

.    NTow,  in  conclusion,  my  friends,  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  not 

4   to  my    Republican  friends,  but  to  every  man  who  owns  a  home  in  this 

*•  all  other  counties  In  this  State.     If  the  socialistic  doctrines  advocated 

I  ,,    ■■■lis  new  form  of  Democracy  should  by  any  possibility  become  a  law,  or 

i  U;'--'  policy  could  by  any  possibility  become  established,  then  God  help  us. 

<~n 


"SCOftES  OF  NEW  PLANTS."— "LARGELY  INCREASED 

WAGES." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904* 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  shown  how  trained  and  experienced  experts 
in  various  branches  of  trade  and  commerce  in  other  countries  view 
the  effect  of  the  present  Republican  tariff  upon  the  labor,  industries, 
and  commerce  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  I  present  a 
few  figures  from  my  own  State,  showing  the  difference  in  effect 
between  the  Democratic  Wilson-Gorman  "tariff  bill  enacted  during 
the  last  Cleveland  Administration  and  the  present  Republican  Ding- 
ley  protective  tariff  bill  enacted  during  the  first  year  of  President 
MeKinley's  Administration. 

I  propose  to  compare  the  condition  of  our  iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate 
industries  in  1896,  the  last  full  year  of  President  Cleveland's  Admin- 
istration, with  1902,  the  first*  full  year  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Administration.  The  figures  are  for  these  great  industries  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  only,  but  they  represent  fairly  the  condition 
in  these  lines  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  completed  figures  for 
1903  are  not  yet  available.  For  the  following  official  tables  I  am 
indebted  to  Hon.  Robert  C.  Bair,  the  very  efficient  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  Pennsylvania: 

Employment,  wages,  yearly  and  daily  earnings  in  the  manufactures  of  ; 
iron,  tin,  tin  plate,  and  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  form  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  years  1896  and  1902,  respectively,  showing 
the  increase  in  1902  over  1896. 


1002. 


;  Per  cent, 
Increase  ;      of  \u- 
1902  over  i     crease 
1800.       :  1902  over 
1800. 


PIG   IKON,  j 

Production jjross  tons. . :  4,026,H50  !      8,111,642 

Workmen  employed ;  11.580  ;          17,101 

Average  days  of  employment...1  289  '              81 -I 
Aggregate  wages  paid  to  work-! 

iii  en. ' '■  m  .580,165  !  8 1 0,191 ,759       $5,602,59-] 

Average  yearly  ear  uin gn ;  $ m>.30  I        $595.1)7  '        8HHJ.07 

Average  daily  wage. j  §1.37  j           $1.89  j           $0.52 

IKON  AND  8TBET.,  ROLI/F,i>.        I  j                            I 

Iron  and  steel  rolled    Into   flu-: 

tailed  form net  tons. . :  8,757.070 

Workmen  employed :  5;y>78 

Average  days  of  e m  ployment. . .  |  251 

Aggregate  wages  paid  workmen.  $2H,882.028 

A verage  yearly  earnings ........;  £444.89 

A  v erage  dai  ly  w age ::  $1 .77 

BLACK  PLATE  Tl  ISr  WORKS.       | 

Total  product-Ion  of  black  plate! 

tor  tinning pounds. . !  158,806,400 

Quantity  tinned do j  97,814,702 

Workmen  employed |  8.194 

Aggregate  wages  paid  workmen,!  $1,487,226 

Average  yearly  earnings I  $450.55 

A  verage  daily  wage I  81.80 

Nu  mber  of  plants. ;  18 

.steel  pitopucrcn.  ; 

Bessemer gross  tons . .  |  2,202,814         4,208,:!54 

Open  heartb do j  1,009.008        4,220,279 

Crucible do j  48,107            82,502 


9,129,805  1 

95,720  ! 
I  285  [ 

I  $00,721,858  i 

!  mi  \ 

|  $2.2H  i 


428,443,592  . 

852,544,992  : 

84K)5  ! 

$4,100,100  i 

1500.02  I 

$2.55  i 

22  ! 


4.08532 
5,521 

25 


5,071 ,295 

42,147 

84 

$50,889,280 

$189.11 

f0.40 


270,187,102 

254,7iJ0,2H0 
5,711 

|"49.47 

$0.75 

9 


2,005,544 

8,210,071 

89,455 


12 1.: 
5i).:i 


!;■{,") 
I'M.: 


2*'>iU 


Sib 
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From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  iron,  si*-e'« 
and  tin-plate  industries  alone  there  were  employed  in  Pennsylvania 
53,379  more  men  in  1909,  under  President  Roosevelt,  than  there  were 
in  1896;  under  President  Cleveland,  and  that  these  employees  received 
in  wages  in  1909  a  total  of  $75,419,722,  as  against  $29,859,019  in  1*96, 
a  difference  of  $45,560,703  in  favor  of  a  Republican  Administration. 
From  the  same  source  I  learn  that  a  comparison  of  results  in  543 
plants  operating  in  44  other  different  industries  shows  that  the  agjrre* 
gate  nmber  of  men  employed  in  these  548  plants  was,  in  1896,  88V-U4 
and  in  1902,  131,575,  an  increase  of  43,226.  The  aggregate  of  w»ges 
paid  in  these  548  plants  in  1896  was  $33,151,563,  and  in  1902,  $u*6,- 
618.463,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

But  even  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  scores  of  new  plants 
which  have  sprung  up  since  1896  and  are  therefore  not  involved  *n 
the  comparison.  There  was  not  only  afforded  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  additional  men  in  1902,  but  also  each  man  received  largely 
increased  wages. 


"THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES." 


^tracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  M,  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  June  20,  190%. 

THE   TIN-PLATE   INDUSTRY. 

The  British  Iron  and  Steel  Commission  after  its  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1902,  devotes  a  chapter  of  its  report  to  a  discussion  of  the  tin- 
plate  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  begins  by  saying: 

The  tin-plate  industry  is  one  of  the  most  recent  in  the  United  States  and 
has  been  built  up  on  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  which  levied  a  duty  of  2Y2 
cents  per  pound  on  all  tin  plate  imported  into  the  country  and  practically 
caused  the  customs  to  claim  as  much  on  imports  into  the  United  States  as 
the  price  of  the  product  at  works  in  the  principality. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  came  into  force  there  was  practically  no 
tin  plate  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  the  imports  of  that  com- 
modity ranged  from  300,000  to  400,000  tons  a  year.  In  the  following  year 
the  home  production  was  only  552  tons,  and  the  imports  of  British  tin  plates 
were  327,882  ton3.  Since  then  the  American  production  has  increased  year 
by  year,  while  the  American  imports  have  as  rapidly  declined.  In  1900  the 
total  American  output  of  tin  plates  exceeded  400,000  tons,  and  the  imports 
had  fallen  to  only  58,000  tons,  or  about  a  sixth  part  of  what  they  were  in 
1 890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  British  exports,  American  imports,  and 
American  output  of  tin  plate  for  the  last  thirteen  years; 


Year. 


issj». 

1890.. 

INiU . 
IKJI2. 
IriiW. 
IS!)  J. 
1*95. 
ISSMj. 
1X97. 
IK9S. . 
1899.. 
I'M).. 
1901.. 


Exports 

Imports  into 

American 
produc- 
tion. 

from  Great 

United 

Britain  to  all 

States  of 

countries. 

America. 
Tons. 

7'ons. 

Tons. 

480,623 

881  fil  1 

421,797 

829,485 

448,732 

827,882 

552 

895,580 

208,472 

18,808 

879,2** 

258,155 

55,182 

854,081 

215.008 

74,200 

865,082 

219,-545 

118,(500 

200,955 

119.171 

100,802 

271,280 

88,851 

250,598 

250,958 

67,222 

820  915 

250.621) 

58,915 

897,707 

278,954 

00,880 

802,065 

171,0i)7 

The  imports  of  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  been  confined  almost 
rntirely  to  tin  plates,  which  are  reexported  in  the  shape  of  cans  containing 
oil,  fruit,  fish,  etc.  By  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  law  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty 
originally  placed  on  such  tin  plate  is  refunded  by  the  Government  on  its 
reexport.     •     *     * 

tt  It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain  from  the  available  records  that  whatever 
virtual  monopoly"  of  the  tin-plate  trade  the  steel  corporation  may  have 
possessed  when  it  was  founded,  or  whatever  the  amount  of  control  exercised 
over  the  trade  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  com- 
petitive concerns  have  increased  largely  and  rapidly,  until  the  twenty-six 
tin-plate  works  under  the  control  of  the  steel  corporation  are  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  number.  While,  therefore,  the  action  of  that  consolida- 
tion can  not  be  regarded  as  uninftuential  in  the  affairs  of  the  tin-plate  trade, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  all  important,  as  it  would  have  been  while  independent 
concerns  were  less  numerous. 

The  number  of  completed  tin-plate  works  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1901  was  fifty-five,  compared  wfth  sixty-nine  in  April  of  1898  and 
the  same  number  at  the  end  of  1895.  Hence  the  number  of  existing  works 
at  the  end  of  1901  was  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  previous  periods 
fjut  the  amount  of  enterprise  being  shown  at  the  end  of  1901  in  adding  to 
ine  productive  capacity  of  American  tin-plate  plants  was  greater  than  at 
either  of  those  previous  dates,  Mr.  Swank's  figures  show  that  at  the  end 
ft  1901  no  fewer  than  seven  new  tin-plate  works  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction, against  one  in  April,  1898,  and  four  at  the  end  of  1895.  Of  the 
new  works  being  built  at  the  end  of  1901,  three  were  in  Pennsylvania  two 
m  West  Virginia,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  Wisconsin,  while  one  other  was 
nt  that  time  projected  in  Illinois.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  whole  of 
me  tin-plate  works  of  the  United  States  is  not  quite  known,  but  it  is  com- 
puted at  over  700,000  tons,  which  is  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  any  actual 
output  hitherto  reached  in  the  United  Kingdom.  *  *  * 
EFFECT   OF  THE   TARIFF   ON   PRICES. 

The  Americans  generally  dispute  the  argument  that  a  tariff  for  protee- 
-?m  tends  to  keep  up  prices  to  the  home  consumer,  and  in  support  of  their 
attitude  on  this  subject  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  coal,  iron, 
;'eel,  and  other  commodities  are,  and  have  been,  materially  lower  in  the 
!-  Jilted  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  This  view  opens  up  questions  of  vast 
i--'iigef  which  it  would  take  much  space  to  handle.  The  other  side  of  the 
'"gument  obviously  is  that  prices  of  commodities  in  the  United  States  have 
i!  clined,  not  because,  but  in  spite  of  the  tariff.     *     *     * 

At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  high  tariff  does 
> ' !  cessarily  involve  a  high  range  of  prices  in  the  protected  country,  and  in 
*  e  United  States  withi7i  the  last  few  years  prices  have  touched  a  very  low 
1  -'-vel  in  spite  of  the  tariff.  Take  as  a  case  in  point  the  statistics  of  steel 
,  Hs,  When  the  steel-rail  industry  was  begun  in  the  United  States,  in 
!NiG7,  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  was  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  rate 
v -'as  continued  until  1871,  when  it  was  made  a  specific  duty  of  $28  per  ton, 
; v5iich  was  reduced  to  $17  per  ton  in  1883,  to  $13.44  In  1890,  and  to  $7.84 
,f  1894,  at  which  figure  it  has  since  been  maintained.  In  spite  of  these 
<J  ties,  however,  the  average  price  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  fell 
.  ^m  $28  in  1897  to  $17.62  in  1898,  and  In  the  latter  year  the  average 
American  price  was  probably  under  the  average  of  any  other  country. 
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"THE  FOREIGN  DOOR  OPENS  OUTWARD,  THE  BRIT- 
ISH INWARD.' 


k  99 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  June  £0,  IBOJf. 

LFrom  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London,  Nov.  21,  1903.] 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE. 

The  story  of  the  tin-plate  trade  and  its  experience  of 
American  hostility  is  typical  enough  to  be  made  the  test  of 
all  that  is  in  dispute  about  our  fiscal  policy.  Our  average 
annual  export  of  this  commodity  to  the  United  States 
before  the  days  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  304,695  tons, 
valued  at  £4,278,667.  We  mention  quantity  as  well  as 
price  just  to  assure  the  Cobdenites  that  there  is  no  loophole 
such  as  they  sometimes  look  for  in  the  "fall  of  valued." 
The  export  in  1902  was  65,142  tons,  valued  at  £887,432. 

The  demand  for  tin  plates  has  not  fallen  off,  for  other 
countries  have  increased  their  requirements  very  fast. 
Their  orders,  which  amounted  in  1887  to  94,634  tons, 
valued  at  £1,403,974,  had  risen,  last  year  to  246,727  tons, 
valued  at  £3,445,734.  The  gain  in  one  direction  does  not, 
as  often  suggested,  counterbalance  the  loss  in  the  other, 
for  there  is  a  net  deficit  of  87,460  tons,  of  the  value  of 
£1,349,475.  And  this  is  obviously  nothing  like  the  meas- 
ure of  what  the  foreign  tariff  has  cost  us.  We  see  the  con- 
sumption of  tin  plates  by  other  countries  than  America 
rising  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  our  home  demand  must 
have  risen  at  a  substantial  rate  to  keep  the  total  production 
at  the  level  we  are  told  of.  If  we  had  continued  to  enjoy 
not  free  trade  in  tin  plates  with  America,  but  admission 
under  the  old  duty,  the  fair  inference  is  that  we  should 
have  claimed  her,  too,  for  a  much  larger  customer  than  she 
was  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  effect  of  foreign  protection  upon  the  output  for  the 
American  market  is  that  instead  of  rising  to  twice  the  di- 
mensions of  1887  (which  is  a  conservative  estimate)  it  has 
declined  to  one-fifth,  and  even  that  proportion  we  retain, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  only  on  sufferance,  while  the 
American  industry,  established  behind  the  tariff  wall,  is 
developing  to  its  fullest  capacity.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  first  stage  in  the  conflict  between  protection  and  free 
imports.  The  foreigner  begins  by  cutting  off  our  export* 
to  his  own  country.  The  Americans  have  all  but  completed 
this  process  in  the  case  of  tin  plates,  and  they  are  busily 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  similar  achievement  in  the  case 
of  cotton.  When  our  competitor  has  succeeded  in  monop- 
olizing his  home  market  the  time  is  ready  and  the  condi- 
tions are  always  favorable  for  carrying  his  conquest  into 
ours.  The  foreign  door  opens  outward,  the  British  inward. 
The  tariff-armed  foreigner  is  only  confronted  by  the  pro- 
verbial "man  in  his  shirt.'''  The  way  is  open  for  him  to 
capture  one  trade  after  another,  first  in  its  export  branches 
and  then  in  the  market  at  its  doors.  And  if  in  the  face  of 
this  process  we  are  to  go  to  sleep  in  accordance  with  Lord 
Koseberys  suggestion,  our  most  vital  industries  will  prob- 
ably awaken  at  last,  as  the  Irishman  said,  to  find  that  they 
are  already  corpses. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY  HAS 
RESULTED  IN  LOWER  PRICES." 


^tracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of 
j    Pennsylvania,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June 


I    20,  WOJ,. 

( 


PVELOPMENT    OP    THE    TIN-PLATE    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    UNITED 
f    STATES  HAS  RESULTED  IN  LOWER  PRICES  TO  CONSUMERS. 
( 

j  [  call  particular  attention  to  the  showing  made  by  the 
fn  industry  in  one  of  the  tables  I  have  already  given, 
[hat  industry  in  America  is  purely  the  product  of  the  Ke- 
libliean  protective  tariff.     The  first  tin-plate  plant  in  this 
isnnfry  was  established  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  in  October, 
j871.     At  that  time  foreigTi  tin  was  selling  here  at  $14 
hv  box.     In  1873  another  plant  was  established  at  Leeeh- 
|irg;  and  still  another  at  Demmler,  known  as  "The  United 
(rates  Iron   and    Tin   Plate    Manufacturing   Company." 
these  plants  were  mechanically  successes,  but  financially 
(icy  were  made  failures  by  the  action  of  the  British  manu- 
lictnrers,  who,   under  the  prevailing  low  tariff  of  that 
mod,  flooded  the  country  with  their  product,  reducing 
fir  prices  more  than  50  per  cent,  below  that  they  had 
inrged  before  the  American  plants  were  started,  and  the 
itter  were  finally  driven  out  of  business.     After  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Manufactur- 
|iir  Company,  no  further  attempt  was  made  by  that  or  any 
flier  firm  to  make  tin  plate  in  this  country  until  after  the 
psage  of  the  AlcKinley  tariff  law,  the  tin-plate  clause  in 
|1ildi  did  not  become  operative  until  July  1,  1891. 
I  Tn  the  presidential  campaign  of  1892  the  increased  duty 
h  tin  plate  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  arguments 
I"  free  trade  or  utariff~for-rcvemie-only"  orators,  who  con- 
pmied  that  tin  plate  could  not  be  successfully  made  in  this 
ouu try,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  tariff  would  be  to 
fKM^ase  to  the  American  consumer  the  price  of  the  foreign 
rti<-le.     Their  predictions  have  utterly  failed,  for,  as  I 
av-  already  shown,  there  were  in  1902  employed  in  this 
ruh^try  in  my  State  alone  8,905  men,  who  received  in 
PMs  an  aggregate  of  $4,506,105.     The  result  of  encour- 
''■:7  and  enabling  our  own  citizens  to  engage  in  this  in- 
■vVy,  instead  of  increasing,  has  actually  decreased  the 
vat-  of  tin  plate  to  the  consumer.     The  lowest  price  ever 
^  ;ied  before  the  present  tariff  was  imposed  was  $5.18,  to 
h  figure  our  British  friends  reduced  it  in  their  success- 
ffort  to  drive  the  early  American  plants  outof  business. 
^  ■  «)on  as  that  was  accomplished  they  put  it  up  again  at 
■^    as  high  as  $7.50.     But  to-day,  the  domestic  industry 
[|v-;ig  been  protected  since  1891  by  a  heavy  tariff,  our 
,,Vl  people  are  able  to,  and  do,  produce  and  sell  tin  plate  at 
r>j'  ">% 
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"IT  IS  ONLY  BY  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  THAT  TH! 
HOME  MARKETS  CAN  BE  RETAINED." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  c 
Pennsylvania,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jwii 
20,  190Ji. 

BENEFIT  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

One  by  one  the  low-tariff  countries  of  the  world  havi 
recognized  the  advantages  of  protection  and  adopted  it 
principles,  and  now  the  stronghold  of  free  trade,  Greai 
Britain,  seems  about  to  surrender  to  the  popular  demand 
for  protection. 

With  the  prosperity  which  came  to  the  United  States 
to  France,  and  to  Germany  through  the  protective  systein, 
the  principal  European  countries,  with  the  exception  oi 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  adopted  thi 
protective  system.  More  recently,  Japan,  India,  ami 
China  have  increased  their  tariff  duties,  the  increase  oe 
many  articles  being  large;  and  now  the  two  remaining 
countries  of  consequence,  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  respectively  moving  toward  protection,  h 
Netherlands  a  new  tariff  has  recently  been  proposed  by  tlii 
Government  which  increases  materially  the  rates  of  duty 
especially  on  many  articles ;  and,  as  is  wrell  known,  a  strouj 
demand  is  now  being  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  foi 
the  adoption  of  a  protective  system. 

The  chief  argument  urged  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
favor  of  abandoning  free  trade  and  the  adoption  of  pro 
tection  is  that  it  is  only  by  a  protective  tariff  that  the  hontf 
markets  can  be  retained  to  the  home  manufacturer  am 
workman.  The  Germans,  with  low  wages,  skilled  mechatf 
ics,  plentiful  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  the  highest 
technical  education  known  to  the  manufacturing  world 
have  invaded  the  British  market  on  the  one  side,  while  os 
the  other  hand  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
produced  with  highly  paid  labor,  but  with  effective  macliiii 
ery,  great  supplies  of  raw  material,  low-priced  fuel,  clieaf 
transportation,  and  the  economies  resulting  from  great  or 
ganization  are  also  proving  a  serious  competitor  in  tli( 
home  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  This  di* 
satisfaction  is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  under  the  free 
trade  system,  the  importation  of  manufactures  into  A 
United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Net! 
erlands,  Belgium,  and  France,  nearly  all  of  these  boini 
protective  countries,  has  grown  from  $250,000,000  in  1.S75 
to  $580,000,000  in  1902,  and  is  intensified  by  the  furtlid 
fact  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  same  ptf 
tected  countries  fell  from  $355,000,000  in  1875  to  $285. 
000,000  in  1902.  These  two  great  facts— that  the  coitf 
tries  whose  manufacturing  systems  are  developed  under » 
protective  tariff  are  capturing  the  home  markets  of  tb* 
United  Kingdom  and  at  the  same  time  excluding  W 
manufactures  from  their  own  markets,  as  shown  by  th 
official  figures  published  by  the  British  Government- ■-$ 
the  probable  causes  of  the  rigorous  demand  now  being  ran* 
in  England  for  tho  adoption  of  the  protective  system. 
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IE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  FROM  THE  BRITISH 
POINT  OF  VIEW." 

'Extracts  from  reports  of  British  Iron  and  Steel  Commission,  printed  in 

i?tl$,  CJ^eSSSS!laKBecord'  June  *°>  190*>  «  Vart  of  remarks  of  lion. 
M,  M.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pr°^  thTer  f/"1!18!*  point  of  view  *he  main  interest  in  and  the  chief  ef- 
fect of  the  United  States  tariff  takes  two  forms — that  of  excluding  our 
products  from  the  markets  of  that  country  and  that  of  underselling  us  in 
our  own.  As  regards  the  former,  the  fact  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
not  pile  up  figures  to  prove  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  total  iron  and 
stect  exports  to  the  United  States  are  now  only  about  one-fifth  of  what  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  although  even  now  the  tariff  does  not  entirely  shut 
out  European  iron  and  steel,  seeing  that  pig  iron  and  billets  are  being 
imported  from  Europe  while  I  write.     *     *     *  5 

\  ma?  AereTTPC!in£  °-ut  that  while  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  official 
KCaTdh%{  JS2  J5nited  states»  took  from  that  country  an  average  of  more 
tban  $500,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  during  the  last  four  years  the 
■erage  imports  of  British  produce  into  the  United  States  have  not  exceeded 
one-third  of  that  figure,  while  of  that  one-third  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
are  subject  to  more  or  less  prohibitory  duties.  This  is  not  a  trade  rela- 
tionship which  the  people  of  this  country  can  regard  with  perfect  equan- 
imity. Americans  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  in  Great  Britain  there  is  an 
increasingly  strong  impression  that  in  matters  of  commerce  our  American 
friends,  like  the  Dutch  described  by  Hudibras,  have  a  habit  of  "giving  too 
little,  and  asking  too  much." 

Effect  of  the  tariff  on  prices. 

The  Americans  generally  dispute  the  argument  that  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection tends  to  keep  up  prices  to  the  home  consumer,  and  in  support  of 
heir  attitude  on  this  subject  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  coal, 
rem,  steel  and  other  commodities  are,  and  have  been,  materially  lower 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  This  view  opens  up  Questions 
<  r  vast  range,  which  it  would  take  much  space  to  handle.  The  other  side 
of  the  argument  obviously  is  that  prices  of  commodities  in  the  United  States 
nave  declined,  not  because,  but  in  spite  of  the  tariff.     •     •     • 

At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  high  tariff  does  neces- 
J?r"y  toj°ive  »  *ifh  ranSe  of  Prices  in  the  protected  country,  and  in  the 
united  States  within  the  last  few  years  prices  have  touched  a  very  low 
iTifl  w£l«  °*l  th%  t?rlff5,  T*k®  as  a  case_  in  Po^t  the  statistics  of  steel 
\o}»  ^When  th®  steel-rail  industry  was  begun  in  the  United  States,  in 
186 1,  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  was  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  rate 
was  continued  until  1871,  when  it  was  made  a  specific  duty  of  $28  Der  ton 

rhiiConTas/ed^cid  i°  $17  per  ton  ln  1883'  t0  $13-4*  *n  1890,  and  to  $7.84 
in  1894,  at  which  figure  it  has  since  been  maintained.  In  spite  of  these 
duties  however,  the  average  price  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  fell 
from  $28  in  1897  to  $17.62  in  1898,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  average 
American  price  was  probably  under  the  average  of  any  other  country 
r  Many  hold  that  the  tariff  has  mainly  been  responsible  for  the  great 
lortunes  made  by  the  typical  millionaire,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie is  often  quoted  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  this  theory.  I  should  not 
have  dealt  with  an  individual  example  in  this  connection  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  stands  out  so  prominently  in  the  recent  history  of  the  American  iron 
trade  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  ignore  it  in  the  consideration  of 
this  phase  of  the  question.  Moreover,  I  have  had  the  privilege  on  more 
than  one  occasion  of  comparing  notes  with  Mr.  Carnegie  and  of  knowing 
something  more  of  the  facts  than  "the  man  in  the  street;"  and  while  I 
would  not,  of  course,  make  use  of  any  of  the  facts  and  figures  brought  to 
my  knowledge  in  this  way,  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  deal  with  facts  that  are 
common  property  in  the  light  of  the  aspects  thus  presented. 

JSveryone  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  American  iron  and  steel  Industries  must  be  fully  aware  that 
aurmg  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  its  career  the  operations  of  manu- 
lacturing  firms,  and  not  the  least  so  of  those  engaged  in  the  steel-rail  In- 
dustry, were  not  uniformly  successful.  In  the  years  1896-1898  the  prin- 
cipal firms  connected  in  the  American  rail  industry  were  the  Carnegie  Steel 
J-ompany  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  afterwards  merged  in  the  Federal 
fcteel  Company.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  over  a  large  part  of  this 
Period  the  Illinois  Company  failed  to  make  profits,  while  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  did  remarkably  well.  The  difference  of  results  is  mainly,  if  not 
Z  ?lK,dnt ,t0,  differences  in  location,  resources,  and  administration,  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  claimed  that  the  tariff  was  the  cause  of  those  differ- 
ences, since  its  influence  equally  affected  both.  No  doubt  in  the  earlier 
m  ?ory  of  the  rail  trade  profits  were  large,  but  on  a  relative  small  product, 
tor  m  1875,  when  the  Carnegie  Company  started,  the  total  American  pro- 
»' '  tion  of  steel  rails  was  only  259,000  tons. 

Trusts  and  the  tariff. 

In  America  the  question  has  been  many  times  raised  of  late  whether 
Pr  re  is  not  a  large  degree  of  interdependence  between  industrial  combina- 
tions and  tariff  duties.  On  this  subject  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
'» '■-■?! on  recently  reported  : 

"Protective  tariffs  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  special  significance  in 
juo  formation  of  industrial  combinations  in  Europe,  although  in  many  cases 
the  combination  has  been  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  protective  tariff 
jn  me  way  of  securing  higher  prices.  In  free-trade  England  the  combina- 
"'j'?  movement  seems  to  have  developed  considerably  further  than  in  pro- 
je<.-Uonist  Prance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  toward  combina- 
-^V  has  gone  much  further  in  extent  in  Austria  and  Germany,  both  pro- 
lef  ionist  countries,  than  in  England  although  in  England  the  form  of  com- 


*;«tion  is  generally  more  complete.     Doctor  Liefmann,   in  an  article  on 


Mi 

M  binations  in  England,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  "chief  reason  for 
^  *esser  development  of  monopolistic  combinations  in  England  and  the 
l-on u nuance  of  severe  competition  in  branches  of  industry  in  which  in  Ger- 
^•■•>y  there  have  existed  for  a  long  time  very  rigid  combinations — for  ex- 
*Ui He,  the  coal  industry — ascribes  the  cause  rather  to  the  principle  of  ex- 
lre?ae  individualism  in  England,  which  has  a  much  firmer  hold  on  business 

'•  in  his  judgment,  than  in  Germany,  and  this  appears,  on  the  whole   to 

*he  right  conception. 
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"ANOTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  PROTECTION  FROM 
ENGLAND." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  d<ily 
Congressional  Record,  June  %0,  199%. 


Another  tribute  to  protection  is  paid  by  another  representative  commis- 
sion from  England  which  visited  the  United  States  in  1902,  namely,  tie 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  British  iron  Trade  Association  to  inquire 
into  the  iron,  steel,  and  allied  industries  of  the  United  States.  This  com- 
mission, which  visited  the  great  iron  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United 
States,  presented  an  elaborate  report,  forming  a  volume  of  nearly  -joo 
pages.  Throughout  this  elaborate  report  the  writers  point  to  the  advan- 
tageous conditions  existing  in  the  United  States,  the  higher  prices  paid 
for  labor,  the  hotter  conditions  of  the  laboring  men  than  those  of  their  own 
country,  England,  and  the  wonderful  prosperity  which  has  come  to  the  tnm 
and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  where,  in  the  words  of  the  se«-re- 
tary  of  the  commission,  Mr.  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  "In  no  country  has  pro- 
tection  been  adopted  in  such  a  whole-souled  manner.  In  no  other  coin; try 
have  the  shibboleths  of  free  trade  been  more  emphatically  held  at  arm? 
length." 

Commenting  upon  the  remarkable  development  in  the  United  States 
this  industry,  Mr.  Jeans  says  : 

The  cost  of  production  of  iron  and  steel  Is  made  up  of  three  main  ele- 
ments— raw  materials,  labor,  and  transportation.  No  one  of  these  matters 
can  properly  be  dealt  with  unless  in  relation  to  the  others.  Raw  materials, 
however  cheap  and  abundant,  are  of  little  value  as  a  basis  of  industrial 
prosperity  without  cheap  transport  and  labor  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Similarly 
cheap  labor  is  of  little  value  without  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials 
of  the  right  kind  plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  charge  for  transport,  The  inter- 
relation of  these  three  subjects  has  made  it  necessary  to  devote  much  spac6 
to  all  three  of  them  in  this  report.  Labor  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
of  the  trio,  because  in  one  form  or  another  the  ultimate  cost  of  all  commodi- 
ties is  mainly  that  of  labor.  In  the  United  States,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  we  have  to  face  conditions  that  make  at  once  the  dearest  and  the 
cheapest  labor  that  is  probably  to  be  found  in  any  part,  of  the  world — dear- 
est with  respect  to  nominal  remuneration,  the  cheapest  with  respect  to  in- 
dustrial and  economic  rfsulis. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  demonstrate  how  American 
ironmasters  and  engineers  have  been  able  to  so  discipline  and  apply  tli« 
labor  at  their  command  as  to  reconcile  high  wages  with  cheap  production 
in  a  degree  not  hitherto  attained  elsewhere.  *  *  *  The  influence  <u 
trades-unionism  is  not  nearly  so  strong  nor  so  aggressive  in  the  Unite:! 
States  as  in  Great  Britain.  *  *  *  The  almost  absolute  freedom  of  labor 
has  been  the  chief  instrument  whereby  it  has  won  such  conquests  in  t!i° 
field  of  industrial  economy  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  all 
countries  industrial  processes  have  been  greatly  cheapened  during  that 
period,  but  in  America  the  cheapening  appears  to  have  been  carried  farni»r 
than  anywhere  else.  Within  that  time  a  wire-rod  roller  has  seen  his  earn- 
ings per  ton  reduced  from  $2,12  to  12  cents,  and  yet  he  earns  larger  wages 
at  the  lower  figure,  while  5  cents  are  paid  to-day  for  heating  billets  to  make 
wire  rods  against  80  cents  during  the  period  referred  to.  *  *  *  Wagrs. 
in  short,  are  generally  so  good  and  the  men  have  their  futures  so  much  in 
their  own  hands  that  they  have  every  encouragement  to  do  the  best  they  enn 
both  for  their  employers  and  for  themselves.  The  human  factor  and  the 
personal  equation  appear  to  count  in  the  United  Stales  for  more  than  the* 
generally  do  in  Europe.  Workmen  appear  to  enjoy  a  larger  measure  o\ 
independence,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  work  is  more  easy  to 

obtain   than   in   the  older  countries,   and   they   are   able   as   a    rule   to   r 

money   and  arc  therefore  less  dependent  than  when   living,   as   is  not 
usual   in   Europe,   from   hand   to  mouth,    and   that  they   are   living  under  i 
political  regime  which  is -founded  on  democratic  principles. 

The  commissioners  naturally  found  that  the  influence  of  the  corporation 
was  almost  all-pervading  in  certain  districts,  and  that  its  future  policy  and 
its  financial  issues  were  regarded  from  very  different  aspects  and  with  very 
different  ideas  by  different  observers.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora  ti'»*i. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  has  come  to  stay.  As  it  controlled  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  iron  ore,  coke,  pig-iron,  and  steel  capacities  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
looked  to  as  the  leader  of  all  movements  of  prices  and  wages,  and  the 
prominent  part  which  it  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  important  labor 
dispute  of  1901  supplied  an  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  that  it  mean? 
to  use  its  power  and  influence  when  occasion  demands  that  it  should  do 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  power  is  not  relatively 
increasing — in  other  words,  that  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  contrH!?' 
by  independent  concerns,  or  likely  to  be  so  in  the  near  future,  is  or  «'il 
be  greater  than  that  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation. 

It  is  natural  that  both  here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
vast  influence  and  the  commanding  position  secured  by  the  United  SVde? 
Steel  Corporation  should  have  induced  a  degree  of  apprehension  lest  sm-sUv 
plants  may  be  swamped,  and  both  production  and  price  become  large  y  a 
matter  of  monopoly.  This  is  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  best  info?  -n^ 
and  most  far-seeing  men  with  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  situation  in  the  United  States.  That  private  enterprise  In  that 
country  is  not  afraid  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  made  evident  by  the  1in 
precedented  activity  that  is  being  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  ne* 
independent  plants  while  I  write.  In  every  part  of  the  United  States  piin[> 
are  entering  the  lists  to  compete  against  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  tW 
capacity  of  the  private  plants  opposed  to  it  to-day  is  probably  considei  «-bjy 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  founded,  although  that  was  onlj 
February,  1901.  A  recent  writer  has  accurately  noted  that  small  p 
well   located  and  economically  managed  are   remarkably  tenacious  of  'I1' 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  best  returns  on  American  capital  d   : 

the  period  known  as  the  "lean  years"  were  not  generally  those  of  the  ;  *TC; 
est  enterprises,  but  those  of  a  few  smaller  firms,  and  those  in  some  f^f; 
outside  the  range  of  what  are  known  as  "the  cheap  centers." 
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[••THE  TARIFF  MOVEMENT."— "DAMAGING  RESULTS 
I  TO  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES." 


I 

lEr;aets  from  article  by  C.  </.  PEARSE  in  London  Boot  and  Shoe  Journal, 

I  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  %0f  1904. 


|  The  appearance  of  foreign  competition  really  commenced  in  1876.  First 
|  Aimrica,  then  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  began  to  attack  our 
S  mile,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give  you  a  rapid  history  of  the  tariff 
(  movement  before  showing  you  the  damaging  results  to  British  industries. 
i  From  186.1  to  1865  the  United  States  duties  were  largely  Increased. 
\  Whv?  In  order  to  encourage  the  American  capitalists  to  invest  their  money 
'  in  Ind  create  new  industries.  Of  the  many  men  who  have  benefited  under 
*  protection  probably  none  have  done  so  more  than  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
\  who  tells  us  that  after  the  American  war  the  Government  asked  bow  much 
!  would  induce  manufacturers  to  enter  the  steel  trade?  Thirty  per  cent,  was 
\  the  reply;  and  they  got  it,  and  everyone  knows  the  result.  America  is  to- 
\  day  supplied  with  cheaper  steel  than  any  other  nation,  and  it  is  certain  that 
«  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  works  of  that  country,  and 
\  jt  clearly  proves  that  the  country  in  control  of  a  profitable  home  market  can 
[  .successfully  invade  the  foreign  market. 

France  followed  In  1871,  and  after  ten  years*  experience — in  1881 — 
;  raised  her  duties  by  20  per  cent.  England  protested,  but  France  made  the 
!  unanswerable  reply  :  "The  British  markets  were  free  to  ail  alike,  and  sine** 
I  France  enjoyed  no  special  privileges  in  the  British  markets,  how  could  she 
i  claim  any  special  exemption  from  French  duties?" 

Germany  followed  in  1879,  when  Bismarck,  with  marvelous  foresight, 

;  said :    "1  base  my  opinion  on  the  practical  experience  of  our  time.     I  see 

;  countries  under  protection  prospering  and  the  countries  under  free  trade 

decaying.      England,   herself,   is   slowly   returning  to   protection,   and   some 

j  years  hence  she  will  adopt  it,  if  only  to  save  her  home  markets." 

The  Iron  Chancellor  gained  the  day,  and  all  but  the  poor  Cobdenite 
.-ouiized  that  the  free-import  doctrine  had  received  its  death  blow. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  the  Russian  tariff  was  increased,  and 
1884  still  further.     Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  the  German  tariff  was 
;  again  increased.     In  1887   and  1888  the  Russian  and  Italian  tariffs   wero 
,  again  Increased, 

In  1890  the  Americans,  well  satisfied  by  their  previous  tariff  experience. 
=  passed  the  McKiniey  bill,  and  in  1897  the  Dingley  bill.  The  effect  on  our 
•■  trade  is  shown  below : 

Exports  to  United  States. 

i  1890 £32,100,000 

;  ma   (first  year  after  the  McKiniey  bill) 27,500,000 

1902 23,800,000 

S  <••-  a  decline  in  twelve  years  of  £8,300,000  at  the  same  time  our  population 

;  had  increased. 

1  Imports  from  United  States. 

!  1890 £97,233,349 

I  1002 .  .126,961.601 

I  an  increase  of  £29,728,252. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  figures,  if  we  follow  the  illogical  advice  of  some 
I  politicians  we  must  utterly  disregard  America,  because  she  is  a  young  and 
!  energetic  country  with  wonderful  natural  resources,  and  therefore  we  must 
I  "lift  down"  and  allow  her  to  beat  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  more 
;  ei-;>pcially  in  our  colonies,  and  then,  I  suppose,  these  keen-sighted  gentlemen 
!  win  "be  against"  whatever  government  may  be  in  power  when  the  crisis 
;  arrives  for  allowing  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  have  existed?  Neither  America 
I  nor  Germany  was  always  one  huge  Republic  or  one  huge  Fatherland.  After 
1  th-.-ir  wars  they  settled  down,  combined  together,  and  established  free  trade 
i  v.-i-  uin  their  domains  and  raised  a  protective  wall  against  all  foreigners. 
!  Tris  is  precisely  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea.  He  wishes,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
;  r-'-  'biish  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  to  make  us  self-contained  and,  with 
5  tl-'-  help  of  the  wonderful  natural  resources  of  the  colonies,  dependent  on  no 
I  Ci-  m-  country  for  our  food  supply.  In  fact,  to  make  it  cheaper  for  one  end 
he  Empire  to  trade  with  the  other  than  with  any  foreign  country.     *     * 

A^  I  approach  British  trade  I  find: 

(1)  That  under  free  imports  we  have  made  less  progress  than  any  pro- 

tf-!.;iouist  country,  as  the  following  figures  show: 


i  of 


[From  the  Daily  Telegraph.] 

1S72.  1902.  Increase. 


ish  exports:  ! 

i'o  British  possessions £ni  ,00(tyXK)  i 

To  foreign  countries 106,000.000  ; 

Total 2~>7,0O0,000  ; 

Mian  exports 1  I6,0-!(),0U0 

•■'Ch  exports 150.000,000  i 

■  riaii  exports 42,000,000  i 

i ro-1-ii.i u gar ian  <;x ooris H9,000,000  i 

Jan  exports 4(i,(XX),000  \ 

ted.  Htates  exports 89,0^0,000  i 

a  Decrease. 


/ 

'<?/•  cent. 

009,000,000  , 

79 

174,000,000  ! 

ail 

2S/5O0OOOO  ' 

241,000,000 

108 

170,000,000 

18 

71,000,000  • 

70 

81.000,000 

10H 

59,000,000  ; 

2« 

282,000,000  ; 
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"SAMUEL  BOWLES."— "EDITOR  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN." 

"SENT  A  PETITION  TO  CONGBESS  ENTBEATIN0  IT  TO 

BEVISE  THE  TABIPE  OF  1846  IN  THE 

INTEBEST  OE  PBOTECTION." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  H.  GALLINGER  of  New  Hamoihiro  ,-, 
Senate  of  the  U.  8.,  May  16,  11,  19,  1894;  printed  in ZeC^Tessiomi 


chuJtta  2S?t  « ;58S»«H  nWl6S  aDd  <>ther  representative  citizens  of  Massa- 
fn  thi  fnSS?i  f  Petitl°a  to  Congress  entreating  it  to  revise  the  tariff  of  i«4fi 

qnHntfl2Mr2?t  'm?10**0*1!?1*.  &Ild  tMs  JS  What  that  wel1  ^OWn  editor  of  th 

Spxmgfield  Republican  and  his  associates  said  at  that  time: 
i«t«3!?7io2X  l0  the  Pas.laSe  of  that  iaw  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic ■■» 
Jh?^J5H?^tW8*<5J?mul,Lt7  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Sine  Aha \ & 
™,«5°n?lJlon  of  thlngs  has  eGtire^  changed  and  it  is  fully  believed  tS 
Swh  Sf  the,  rtWatt°n  °f  business  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  tS 
^n^a"?f0antUj;inf  Jf  nSuisheS,  mechanics  are  thrown  out  of  en??loymi?m 
SSSUf"8  °£i  aI1  kiRds  is  dul1*  and  unleSB  Protection  can  be  afforded  to  ow 
JSlSf'SF  ♦  cJaB8es  P0^  wm  overtake  them.  The  subscribers i  therefor- 
pray  that  Congress  will  so  alter  the  tariff  of  1846  that  it !  will Protect  ?J! 
labor  and  capital  of  the  country  from  foreign  competition"  P  * 

•Jounfa*  o^  MftgttZine'  a  ™1Wu">™  ^  trad* 

in«^3°^fid?nce  *s„shaken  everywhere  and  classes  are  made  to  realize  the 
insecurity  of  worldly  possessions.     The  causes  which  led  to  this  have  bw 

L™^  w6  f  W?rk-     ^oods  which   have   accumulated  abroad  when  th 

demand  has  almost  ceased  were  crowded  upon  our  shores  at  whatever  nri 

vance  could  be  obtained,  thus  aggravating  the  evil."  whatever  a* 

A  little  later,  January  6,  1855,  the  New  York  Herald  said  editorially 

New'SlPM^Thi^Sfiifm^^?16  Tntion  of  large  failures  at  Boston  and 
ivew  urieans.  The  epidemic  is  traveling  over  the  whole  country.  No  r«h 
of  any  note  can  hope  to  escape/*  ^      i%°  ta} 

nf  tw?tvdTv°.f  *ve  unemP^yed  working  men's  committee  to  the  Mavor 
^n&wnmto?  "  PUbIiShed  in  the  HeraW  °f  that  sam*  ^ 
«„+  «3e  (i°  *not  come  as  beggars,  but  we  aak  what  we  deem  right.  We  a<* 
?« t«,nl^bUtnW?rk-  ?"  donlt  want  a  little  souP  now  an<*  cast-off  clothfn 
HjSnTroTr*  n£Ut  We.d{?  want  work  and  the  means  of  making  an  hone°t 
SlSV^SP^Vi    ^condition   of  the  working  classes  is  most  piteous.     The 

Can  it  be  possible  that  those  were  prosperous  times?  If  idl^n^  w 
3E^MhlK8e5rfSlur5?'  ,ba"k™ptcy.  are  evidences  ofproBvU^&il 
deed  did  the  Walker  Tariff  bring  prosperity  to  the  country,  but  not  other- 

«  li,-^ut-  the  democracy  was  still  in  power,  and  was  so  infatuate  with 
?>rihS  uGe  tr?5e  tja*  notwithstanding  the  fearful  state  of  things  just  di 
mCEA  !t  W°°ld  n0t  St2p  lhe  !mport  of  ^reign -made  goods  that  our  people 
might  have  work,  nor  the  flow  of  gold  to  Europe  to  pay  for  them.  •  •  • 
In  1857  the  Democrats,  urged  on  by  the  South  and  by  their  natural 
tendency  to  free  trade,  as.  repeatedly  shown  in  their  national  platform? 
again  reduced  the  duties,  already  too  low,  to  the  lowest  rates  we  have  ^ 
had  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and  again  financial  revolution! 
appalling  n  its  widespread  severity  and  distress,  involved  the  nation i  and 
for  more  than  four  years  tortured  and  impoverished  our  people  and  ex- 
hausted our  resources. 

Both  of  these  latter  tariffs  (1846  and  1857)  were  intended  as  tariff" 
for  revenue  only.  Whether  or  not  they  were  successful  the  resulting  reve- 
nues shall  demonstrate.  B 

From  1847  to  1857  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  exceeded  it« 
revenues  by  $21,790,909  and  the  public  debt  increased  in  the  same  period 
$13,149,629.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  act  of  1857  keot  in  force 
the  principles  of  that  of  1846,  and  reduced  the  duties  on  all  articles  iUat 
involved  the  doctrine  of  protection. 

From  this  time  to  1861,  when  a  protective  tariff  was  enacted  bv  the 
Republicans,  the  public  debt  increased  nearly  $46,000,000  and  the  exner'di- 
tures  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $77,234,116  in  the  same  time.  So  much  'for 
tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Hear  what  James  Buchanan,  the  last  Democratic  President  before  <W 
rebellion  of  1861,  in  his  annual  message  said  officially  of  that  distressful 
free  trade  period :  "With  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  all 
the  elements  of  natural  wealth  our  manufactures  have  suspended  •  our  r--»b- 
11c  works  are  retarded ;  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  "are  al  m- 
doned;  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  ad 
reduced  to  want.  We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  we  H^ 
in  rich  abundance,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  co  m- 
try,  in  its  monetary  interests,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition." 

Buchanan,  like  Fillmore,  not  only  depicts  the  complete  failure  of  >o* 
tariff  rates,  but  also  proclaims  the  unutterable  misery  and  ruin  wl  IcU 
invariably  and  inevitably  follow  such  low  duties.  Why,  under  Buchanan  'tnd 
the  tariff  of  1851?  our  revenues  were  so  small  that  it  became  necessan  to 
obtain  loans  to  meet  even  the  expenses  of  the  Government;  and  these  lo-.tns 
could  be  had  only  by  paying  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  running  from  e-'-.'W 
to  twelve  per  cent.,  so  low  were  our  national  credit  and  resources, 
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WHY  I  AM  A  PROTECTIONIST. 


\xtract  from  American  Economist,  published  in  daily  Congressional 
Record,  June  tOs  1904. 

ly  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Vermont,  father  of  the  Morrill  tariff  act  of  1861. 

First.  It  brings  together  diversified  industries  which  never  fail  to 
jistly  increase  the  personal  intelligence,  industry,  and  wage  earnings 
f  the  people. 

Second.  It  adds  prodigiously  to  the  power  of  increasing,  by  ma- 
hinery  and  steam  and  water  power,  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of 
dvaiiced  civilization,  and  also  greatly  cheapens  the  cost  of  subs- 
istence. 

Third.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  every  person  to  find  the 
mployment  best  adapted  to  his  or  her  genius  and  capacity  that  will 
ecure  the  largest  income  or  the  greatest  happiness. 

Fourth.  It  creates  a  home  market,  without  which  the  cultivators  of 
and  in  America  would  be  but  a  little  better  off  than  our  aborigines. 

Fifth.    It  is  the  bulwark  of  national  independence  in  peace  or  war. 

y  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 
^  I  am  a  protectionist  because  I  think  by  that  policy  the  workmen  of 
America  will  be  well  paid  and  not  underpaid. 

■  Because  I  think  by  that  policy  the  variety  of  industry  will  be  cre- 
ated here  which  will  make  America  strong  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Because  the  industries  so  fostered  will  develop  the  skill  and  brain 
power  of  my  countrymen  and  raise  the  people  of  the  United  States 
^0  the  first  rank  in  intelligence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  Because  that  policy  has  already  made  us  the  richest  and  strongest 
lation  on  earth,  and  under  a  properly  restricted  immigration  will 
>ring  to  us  much  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  population  of  other 
ends. 

By  Hon.  S.  M.  Cullom,  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 

First.  Because  as  a  result  in  a  large  degree  of  our  protective-tariff 
system  the  United  States  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of 
he  world.  .         .  , 

Second.  Because  by  the  policy  of  fostering  American  industries 
he  development  of  our  manufacturing  interests  have  been  secured; 
he  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  found  a  field ;  American  labor 
ws  become  the  best  paid,  and  consequently  our  laborers  the  best 
loused,  clothed,  and  fed;  and  the  wonderful  development  and  prog- 
ess  in  this  country  in  all  that  makes  a  people  great,  have  elicited  the 
ldmiration  of  the*  civilized  world. 

1  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  are  well  known,  I  believe  in  such  a 
jbrotective  tariff  as  will  secure  reasonable  protection  to  American 
labor  and  industry. 

JBy  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  United  States  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  Because  facts  confront  us,  not  theories.  I  have  seen  the  wage- 
Itarners  of  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe;  know  how  they 
live :  that  they  are  homeless  and  landless  as  far  as  ownership  is  con- 
fined; that  they  are  helpless  and  hopeless  as  to  any  brighter  future 
for  themselves  or  their  children;  that  in  their  scant  wages  there  is  no 
foarsjm  for  misfortune  and  sickness.,  pauperism  being  the  only  refuge. 
1  I  know  that  in  this  Republic  the  prudent,  temperate,  and  indus- 
iTi*-os  worker  is  sure  of  an  abundant  reward;  that  his  ambition  to 
*"<•  oed  seldom  meets  with  failure;  that  he  owns  land  and  home; 
iha:  luxuries  to  the  European  laborer  are  necessities  to  the  American. 
H<> *•>  then  can  we  compete  with  the  former  and  maintain  our  super- 
ior /  in  these  regards?  Steam  and  electricity  have  made  of  the 
i-ovd  one  neighborhood,  eliminating  largely  the  protection  once 
■fi* ded  by  time,  distance,  and  transportation.  There  is  one  way  only 
'f  »lving  this  problem:  Legislation  for  our  own,  a  tariff  for  pro- 
ber wm. 

By  Hon.  1ST.  D.  Sperry,  M.  C.?  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
T  cause  I  am  an  American  citizen  and  wish  to  see  the  people  of 
thi  country  prosperous.  Experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in 
&u  jess  has  taught  me  that  under  a  low,  or  revenue,  tariff,  business 
%-  ession  and  financial  distress  has  been  the  rule,  while  under  pro- 
tec.  :on  good  business  and  general  prosperity  has  been  the  result. 
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"I  AM  A  PROTECTIONIST  BECAUSE  I  AM  AN  AM  El 

CAN." 

Extracts  from  American  Economist,  printed  in  daily  Omarm^ 
Record,  June  SO,  1904, 


By  Col.  William  L.  Strong. 

First.  I  am  a  protectionist  because  I  am  an  American,  thoroty 
imbued  with  American  ideas,  American  principles,  American  end 
prises,  and  American  thought. 

Second.  For  the  reason  that  it  guarantees  to  the  wage-earne 
whether  male  or  female,  a  better  remuneration  for  their  services  tb 
they  can  possibly  obtain  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  .globe;  a 
this  remuneration  does  not  ap*ply  simply  to  factory  operatives,  man 
factoring  textile  fabrics,  but  applies  equally  to  the  employed  in  eve 
vocation  in  life. 

iTiird*    It  has  caused  the  balance  of  trade  to  turn  in  our  fai 
during  the  last  thirty  years  to  Such  an  extent  that  the  nations  of 
earth,  during  this  time,  have  paid  us  eighteen  hundred  mil  lions  of  c 
lars,  and  our  country  is  just  that  much  richer  than  it  would 
been  had  it  not  been  for  our  system  of  protection. 

Fourth.  For  the  reason  that  it  encourages  manufacturing  entc 
prises  of  all  kinds  to  increase  throughout  the  country,  and  the  cot 
petition  between  the  manufacturers  prevents  large  profits  from  beii 
made  and  prevents  monopolies  of  all  kinds  in  consequence  of  tl 
competition*  The  result  of  our  manufacturing  interests  is  we  ft 
nish  the  people  a  better  class  of  goods  at  a  less  price  than  they  won 
have  to  pay  if  these  different  manufacturing  establishments  were  n 
established  in  this  country,  creating  a  demand  for  our  agricultui 
products  and  realising- a  better  price  for  them  in  our  own  hoi 
market  than  we  get  abroad. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  Government  collected  in  1890  about  $31 
000,000  from  imports,  and  the  most  of  this  revenue  was  collect) 
from  importers  who  bring  in  a  class  of  merchandise  that  is  not  us 
generally  by  the  medium  and  lower  classes,  and  particularly  so  sin 
the  duties  have  been  taken  off  sugar. 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  earned  bv  the  wag 
earners  of  all  classes  in  this  country  is  about  fifteen  thousand  mill 
of  dollars  annually,  an  excess  of  at  least  six  thousand  millions  of 
the  earnings  of  the  same  number  of  people  living  in  other  countries, 

Can  this  country  do  away  with  our  protective  policy  without  i 
ducing  the  wages  of  the  bread-winners  to  the  level  of  wages  paid 
foreign  countries?  If  not,  then  the  wage-earners  could  well  afford 
pay  the  $230,000,000  collected  by  the  Government,  mostly  from  ft 
eign  producers,  in  1890,  and  keep  up  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

As  the  wealthier  classes  use  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the  amount < 
our  imports,  that  portion  of  the  duty  paid  by  consumers  bears  va 
lightly  on  the  poorer  classes  of  people. 

By  Hon.  D.  B.  Henderson,  former  Speaker  "United  States  Hon 
of  Representatives, 

First.  Because  the  civilized  world  substantially  protects  itself,  tis 
forcing  us  to  protect  ourselves. 

Second.  Because  all  the  conditions  of  men  and  of  women  in  tf 
country  are  better  than  in  other  countries,  and  protection  is  need 
to  preserve  our  happier  conditions. 

Third.  Because  I  want  labor  to  get  the  best  possible  wages  fori 

Fourth.  Because  I  want  agriculture  to  find  a  near,  sure,  and  ri 
market. 

Fifth.  Because  I  want  to  keep  the  capital  and  labor  of  this  con 
try  all  actively  employed,  each  lie) ping  the  other. 

By  Edwin  A.  Hartshorn,  of  Troy,  M.  Y. 

Because  protection  insures  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  gre« 
est  possible  number. 

Because  steam  and  electricity  have  practically  annihilated  spa« 
while  climatic  conditions  render  living  impossible  upon  the- same* 
come  in  all  countries. 

Because  self-government  under  a  labor  system  so  degraded  as' 
prohibit  universal  education  is  an  impossibility. 

Because  protection  is  the  first  law  of  national,  as  well  as  & 
dividual,  preservation,  and  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  iat$ 

Because  cheap  labor  and  free  foreign  trade  were  the  funds -nC* 
principles  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  which  threatened  *hc  ^ 
struction  of  our  priceless  Government 
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A    PROTECTIONIST— FOR    THE    FOLLOWING   REA- 
SONS." 


Printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  %0,  1904,  as  appendix  to 
remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota. 

By  David  J.  Hill,  B.  D.,  LL.  3>.,  President  University  of  Boch- 

ester. 
I  am  a  protectionist  for  the  following  reasons: 
First.  The  policy  of  protection  enables  our  country  to  develop  in- 
dustries of  which  other  countries,  if  it  were  not  for  protection,  would 
enjoy  a  practical  monopoly.  Although  not  profitable  in  the  United 
States  unless  protected,  these  industries  are  important  to  our  national 
development  and  independence  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
extinct. 

Second.  A  protective  tariff  unquestionably  increases  the  rewards 
of  labor  (a)  by  creating  a  demand  for  skilled  labor,  (b)  by  diversify- 
ing the  kinds  of  labor  in  a  country  and  thus  differentiating  both  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  (c)  by  making  for  producers  of  every  kind  a 
home  market.  This  increase  of  the  laborer's  reward  is  not  confined 
to  the  protected  industries,  but  elevates  wages  in  every  sphere  (a)  by 
the  sympathetic  effect  of  high  wages  generally  and  (b)  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  non-protected  industries  and  from  agriculture  a  sur- 
plus of  wage-earners  who  would  divide  and  reduce  wages  if  they 
competed  against  each  other. 

Third.  Although  a  protective  tariff  increases  prices  immediately 
after  its  adoption,  the  resulting  activity  and  the  abundant  home  pro- 
duction under  protection  tend  constantly  to  reduce  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  as  industry  becomes  better  organized.  As  a 
result  the  country  becomes  wealthier  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
—absolutely,  because  the  aggregate  of  home-produced  commodities 
is  vastly  increased;  and  relatively,  because  wages  are  kept  above  the 
European  level  by  a  high-tariff  barrier  to  foreign  competition.  Under 
free  trade  or  a  tariff  "for  revenue  only  we  would  have  to  send  our 
gold  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  imported  goods  and  to  compete 
with  the  entire  world  in  disposing  of  our  own  products  at  home,  thus 
lowering  our  wages  to  the  level  of  those  paid  to  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  is  a  continental  nation  and  should  adopt 
a  continental  policy.  Free  trade  is  adapted  only  to  insular  nations, 
and  no  continental  nation  has  adopted  a  free-trade  policy.  We  are 
the  most  continental  of  all  the  continental  peoples  and  have  the  most 
diversified  products.  A  naturally  specialized  nation,  like  Great 
Britain,  can  always  drive  us  out  of  the  market  in  that  nation's 
specialty  in  the  long  run,  because  it  must  do  so  to  maintain  its  own 
existence.  On  the  one  hand,  we  should  not  plunge  our  people  into 
so  desperate  a  competition  with  a  specialized  competitor,  for  this 
could  end  only  in  driving  our  people  from  the  field ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  permit  our  country  to  be  itself  specialized  by 
being  limited  to  those  productions  only  in  which  it  has  a  natural 
superiority  under  existing  conditions.  The  only  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma is  to  protect  those  industries  which  it  is  necessary  to  foster 
in  order  to  secure  diversified  and  harmonious  national  development. 

Fifth.  The  deepest  root  of  my  adherence  to  a  protective  policy  is, 
however,  a  moral  one.    I  believe  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  great  ma- 
'■(•rial  advantages  for  the  building  up  of  a  free,  intelligent,  and  happy 
people  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.     I  believe  that  these  ad- 
vantages are  surrendered  if  too  widely  shared.     We  are  divinely  set 
as  a  nation  to  work  out  the  political  problem  of  mankind.     As  a 
patriot,  I  claim  that,  having  a  manifest  national  destiny  to  be  worked 
out  by  a  historic  process,  we  should  not  part  with  our  birthright.    As 
veil  might  a  father  of  a  family,  just  started  in  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness with  a  small  capital,  distribute  his  little  property  equally  among 
he  poor  of  his  neighborhood,  depriving  himself  of  the  means  of  pro- 
iding  for  and  educating  his  children,  as  for  this  nation  to  share  with 
he  Old  World  every  increment  of  power  and  superiority  to  be  found 
a  the  new,  assuming  its  burdens  of  mendicancy  and  debt,  and  re- 
dvin*  the  peasant  as  the  peer  of  the  American  citizen. 
The°greatest  anomaly  in  our  history  is  the  free  reception  accorded 
>  those  who  have  come  to  our  shores  to  claim  rights  which  they  were 
nfitted  to  exercise.     Free  trade  secures  to  every  other  country  all 
he  advantages  that  belong  to  this,  as  soon  as  it  is  adopted,  by  put- 
ing  American  labor  in  open  competition  with  the  labor  of  Europe 
nd  Asia.    Free  immigration  at  least  obliges  the  participant  in  Ameri- 
can prosperity  to  come  to  America;  free  trade  would  send  him  the 
mit  of  American  industry  without  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  ocean, 
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"THE  FARM,  THE  SHOP,  THE  MINE,  THE  FACTORY- 
EACH  FURNISHES  A  MARKET  FOR  THE 
OTHER." 


Extracts  from  American  Economist,  printed  in  daily  Congressional 
Record;  Jims  W,  1904$  «*  appendm  to  remarks  of  Hon.  J*  T. 
McOLEABY. 


By  Hon.  George  H.  Ely,  of  Ohio. 

It  is  obviously  the  right  and  the  duty  of  this  nation  to  care  for  its 
own.  Whatever,  from  geographical  position,  commercial  relations,  and 
existing  social  and  industrial  conditions,  may  apparently  be  the  policy 
of  any  other  nation,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  utmost  of  American 
resources— resources  in  men  and  in  material  things.  That  was  the 
underlying  thought  of  the  new  nation,  planted  on  the  new  continent. 

It  proposed  a  higher  type  of  manhood  than  could  be  realised  under 
Old  World  conditions. 

It  meant,  first  of  all,  a  higher  wage  level.  Men,  not  class  interests, 
were  to  count  in  the  new  social  and  political  framework.  That  higher 
wage  level  aimed  at  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  policy  of 
protection  which  they  inaugurated  secured  and  still  maintains.  By 
carefully  adjusted  rates  of  duty  the  low- wage  products  of  other 
countries  which  compete  with  ours,  or  with  such  as  we  can  and  ought 
to  produce,  are  made  to  pay  to  a  large  extent  the  necessary  expenses 
of  our  Government;  while  our  free  list  of  non-competitive  products 
swings  wide  open  the  gates  in  every  clime  to  the  products  of  our 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  instrument  is  a  diversified  industry,  which,  along  the  whole 
range  of  invention,  discovery,  and  human  labor,  lifts  into  the  sun- 
light the  dormant  and  unutilized  natural  resources  of  our  country. 

By  this  policy  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  mine,  and  the  factory  each 
furnish  a  market  for  the  other,  and  while  taxation  of  foreign  products 
at  the  gates  is  an  unfailing  reliance  for  revenue,  home  production, 
with  competition  the  moment  the  defensive  duty  has  established  the 
industry,  invariably  lowers  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  consumer, 
In  other  words,  "the  tariff  is  a  tax"  only  on  the  foreign  producer.  In 
no  other  land  does  a  day's  wages  secure  to  the  toiler  so  much  to 
cover  his  necessities  and  to  brighten  his  life.  Whenever,  at  different 
periods  in  the  one  hundred  years  behind  us,  this  economic  policy  has 
prevailed,  and  to  just  the  extent  it  has  been  fully  operative,  its  vin- 
dication has  glowed  upon  the  pages  of  our  national  history. 

By  Judge  William  Lawrence,  of  Ohio. 

I  favor  protection  because  it  is  essential  to  national  power,  wealth, 
and  independence;  it  makes  a  demand  for  skilled  labor,  including 
that  for  infirm  men,  for  women  and  children,  who  would  otherwise 
be  idle;  secures  fair  wages  and  adds  to  general  intelligence;  it  makes 
a  home  market,  always  reliable,  and  the  best  for  farm  products  and 
for  vegetables  and  fruits  which  can  not  be  exported  and  for  which 
there  would  otherwise  be  no  market;  it  improves  the  productive 
capacity,  especially  by  stock  raising  and  the  value  of  lands ;  it  saves 
to  the  world  the  useless  expense  and  labor  of  shipping  products 
from  one  country  to  another  and  turns  these  into  productive  sources 
of  wealth;  it  secures  national  revenue  paid  largely  by  foreigners,  and 
multiplies  the  sources  which  share  the  burdens  of  local  taxation;  its 
ultimate  effect  is  to  furnish  more  abundant  and  cheaper  products  by 
home  competition,  by  preventing  foreign  monopoly  and  extor- 
tion, and  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery;  it  adds  to 
the  sources  of  individual  wealth,  education,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

Every  period  of  adequate  protection  has  been  prosperous;  every 
period  of  "tariff  for  revenue  only,"  unaided  by  abnormal  condition, 
has  been  attended  with  depression  in  business  and  consequent  Idle- 
ness and  crime,  verifying  the  truth  that  "he  that  provideth  not  f »' 
his  own  household  is  worse  than"  a  protectionist— he  is  a  free  trader 
or  free  traitor. 

By  Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo?  Jr* 

1.  Because  protection  is  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  patriotism. 

2.  Because  protection  is  founded  upon  the  hard  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, and  not  upon  any  fancied  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

3.  Because  protection  defends  home  markets  entirely  our  own  a nd 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  five  times  as  large  as  the  total  foreign 
market,  in  which  we  are  forced  to  compete  sharply  wth  all  other 
nations. 
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"NO  ATTACK  BY  REPEALING  THE  DINGLEY  ACT  CAN 

HURT  ONE  WITHOUT  HURTING  ALL" 

IS  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  READY  TO  OPEN  THE 

BOX,  KNOWING  THAT  ONCE  IT  IS  OPENED, 

ONLY  HOPE  IS  LEFT  BEHIND?" 


^Extract  from  article  by  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED,  printed 
I   in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904. 


I    Let  us  put  this  into  a  few  words  of  a  practical  character. 

1 

I  We  have  a  tariff  carefully  drawn,  which  has  served  us 
fwell.  That  tariff  is  only  five  years  old.  It  has  brought  us 
faway  up  011  the  hillside  of  success.  It  has  no  connection 
|with  great  corporations,  except  what  it  has  with  small  cor- 
porations and  individuals.  No  attack  by  repealing  the  Ding- 
|ry  Act  can  hurt  one  without  hurting  all.  Any  disturbance 
Sof  that  kind  would  disturb  trade  in  ways  with  which  we  are 

fell  too  familiar. 

I 

I    A  tariff  bill  at  any  time  is  not  and  can  not  be  the  creature 

fof  one  mind.    It  means  the  result  of  a  contest  by  all  interests 

land  all  minds.    Hence,  whenever  any  man  thinks  of  a  tariff 

I 

{lie  would  make,  he  always  thinks  of  a  tariff  bill  which  will 

I 

lucver  be  enacted. 

I 

I    There  was  once  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  great 

I  * 

p)o\ver  and  influence.  For  four  years  he  had  no  Congress 
fbelimd  him,  and  he  dreamed  of  such  a  tariff-reform  law  as 
jwould  suit  him.  By  and  by  he  had  a  Congress  of  his  own 
l^iiy,  and  he  started  in  to  make  such  a  law  as  would  please 
foih  gods  and  men.  There  are  those  zvho  remember  the  dis- 
f1^  looks  of  the  Members  of  the  House  ivhen  they  yielded  to 
jpr  Senate,  and  the  twerted  looks  of  the  President  as  he  let 
Vhc  bill  pass  by,  unsigned  and  friendless.  To  those  men  it 
IN -;me  apparent,  as  it  should  be  to  the  whole  world,  that  the 
*a^I  enacted  is  always  different  from  the  act  in  your  mind. 
'-  the  Republican  party  to  open  the  box,  knowing  that 

onc  *  it  is  opened  only  hope  is  left  behind? 
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"AT  ALL  HAZARDS  THE  AMERICAN  WORKINGMAN 
MUST  BE  PROTECTED." 

Etetraet*  from  public  addresses  and  works  of  President  Roosevelt,  privtu 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  BO,  190%. 


WHAT  PRESIDENT  BDOSEVELT  SAYS  ABOUT  THE  PBO- 
TECTIVB  TARIFF. 

«.0ur*?lm  snou!<3  be  to  preserve  tlie  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  in  which 
the  nation  as  a  whole  has  acquiesced,  and  yet  wherever  and  whenever  nec- 
essary to  change  the  duties  in  particular  paragraphs  or  schedules  as  mat- 
ters of  legislative  detail,  if  such  change  is  demanded  by  the  interests  0f 
the  nation  as  a  whole.     (Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  4,  1903.) 

The  general  tariff  policy  to  which,  without  regard  to  changes  in  detail,  i 
believe  this  country  to  be  irrevocably  committed  is  fundamentally  based 
upon  ample  recognition  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad :  |a 
other  words,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  full  development  of  the  intelM- 
genoe,  the  comfort,  the  high  standard  of  civilized  living,  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  American  workingman  as  compared  to  the  workingman  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.     (New  York,  November  11,  1902.) 

At  all  hazards,  and  no  matter  what  else  is  sought  for  or  accomplished  by 
changes  of  the  tariff,  the  American  workingman  must  be  protected  in  hi* 
standard  of  wages — that  is,  in  his  standard  of  living — and  must  be  secured 
the    fullest    opportunity    of    employment.       (Logansport,    Ind.,    September, 

A  nation  like  ours  can  adjust  its  business  after  a  fashion  to  any  kind  of 
tariff.  But  neither  our  nation  nor  any  other  can  stand  the  ruinous  poller 
of  readjusting  its  business  to  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  at  short  inter- 
vals.    (Logansport,  lnd.f  September  23.  1902.) 

If  a  tariff  law  has  on  the  whole  worked  well  and  if  business  has  pros- 
perec  under  it  and  is  prospering,  it  may  be  better  to  endure  some  incon- 
veniences and  inequalities  for  a  time  than  by  making  changes  to  risk 
causing  disturbance  and  perhaps  paralysis  in  the  industries  and  business  of 
the  country,      (Minneapolis,   Minn.,  April  4,   1903.) 

The  real  evils  connected  with  the  trusts  can  not  be  remedied  by  am- 
change  in  the  tariff  laws.  The  trusts  can  be  damaged  by  depriving  them  of 
the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  only  on  condition  of  damaging  all  their 
smaller  competitors  and  all  the  wage-workers  employed  in  the  industry 
(Cincinnati,  September  20,  1902.) 

The  tariff  affects  trusts  only  as  it  affects  all  other  interests.  It  make? 
all  these  interests,  large  or  small,  profitable;  and  its  benefits  can  be  taken 
from  the  large  only  under  penalty  of  taking  them  from  the  small  also, 
(Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  7,  1903.) 

There  is  general  acquiescence  in  our  present  tariff  system  as  a  national 
policy.  The  first  requisite  to  our  prosperity  is  the  continuity  and  stability 
of  this  economic  policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  disturb  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  by  any  general  tariff  change  at  this  time. 
Doubt,  apprehension,  uncertainty  are  exactly  what  we  most  wish  to  avoid  in 
the  interest  of  our  commercial  and  material  well-being. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that  sweeping  revisions  of  the  tariff 
are  apt  to  produce  conditions  closely  approaching  panic  in  the  busines? 
world.  Yet  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  eminently  desirable,  to  combine  with 
the  stability  of  our  economic  system  a  supplementary  system  of  reciprocal 
benefit  and  obligation  with  other  nations.  Such  reciprocity  is  an  incident 
and  result  of  the  firm  establishment  and  preservation  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic policy.     It  was  specially  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff  law. 

Reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of  protection.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  protection  granted  by  the  tariff  in  every  case  where 
it  is  needed  is  maintained,  and  that  reciprocity  be  sought  for  so  far  as  it 
can  safely  be  done  without  injury  to  our  home  industries.  Just  how  far  thl« 
is  must  be  determined  according  to  the  individual  case,  remembering  al- 
ways that  every  application  of  our  tariff  policy  to  meet  our  shifting  national 
needs  must  be  conditional  upon  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  duties  must  never 
be  reduced  below  the  point  that  will  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor 
cost  here  and  abroad.  The  well-being  of  the  wage-worker  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration of  our  entire  policy  of  economic  legislation.  (Annual  message 
Fifty-seventh  Congress,  First  Session,] 

Stout  of  heart,  we  see  across  the  dangers  the  great  future  that  lies  be 
yond,  and  we  rejoice  as  a  giant  refreshed,  as  a  strong  man  girt  for  me 
race;  and  we  go  down  into  the  arena  where  the  nations  strive  for  mastery. 
our  hearts  lifted  with  the  faith  that  to  us  and  to  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  it  shall  be  given  to  make  this  Republic  the  mightier 
among  the  peoples  of  maukind.     (Detroit,  Mich..  September  22,  1902.) 

No  nation  has  ever  prospered  as  we  are  prospering  now,  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  by  our  own  folly  we  do  not  mar  this  prosperity.  (Speech  at 
Union  League  banquet,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  November  22.  1902.) 

Wherever  a  deed  is  done  by  an  American  which  reflects  credit  upon  our 
country,  each  of  us  can  walk  with  his  head  a  little  higher  in  consequence; 
and  wherever  anything  happens  through  the  fault  of  any  of  us  that  is  dis- 
creditable it  discredits  all  of  us  more  or  less.  (Danville,  Va.,  September  »> 
1902.) 

Throughout  our  history  no  one  has  been  able  to  fender  really  great  ser- 
vice to  the  country  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the  country.  (Speee;  at 
Augusta,  Me.,  August  26,  1902.) 

It  is  all  right  and  inevitable  that  we  should  divide  on  party  lines,  *>u 
woe  to  us  if  we  are  not  Americans  first  and  party  men  second.  (Spee<b  ^ 
Logansport,  Ind.,  September  23,  1902.) 

Practical  politics  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  dirty  politics.  Or-  t!tf 
contrary,  in  the  long  run  the  politics  of  fraud  and  treachery  and  fou -n^ 
are  unpractical  politics,  and  the  most  practical  of  all  politicians  \*  tl!J 
politician  who  is  clean  and  decent  and  upright.  ("The  manly  virtues  &nb 
practical  politics,"  American  Ideals,  p.  58.) 

The  American  who  is  to  make  his  way  in  America  should  be  brougl  f-  n! 
among  his  fellow- Americans.    ("True  Americanism,"  American  Ideals  p.  4l:J, 

The  prosperity  of  any  of  us  can  best  be  attained  by  measures  that  #»" 
promote  the  prosperity  of  all.  The  poorest  motto  upon  which  an  Ame  'iCn] 
can  act  is  the  motto  of  "Some  men  down"  and  the  safest  to  follow  is  tb^; 
of  "All  men  up."  ( Speech  at  opening  of  Pan-American  Exposition,  Ma  *u 
1001.) 
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"AS  I  DESIRE  MY  NATIVE  LAND  TO  BE  ON  THE  APEX 
OF  PROSPERITY,  I  AM  A  PROTECTIONIST." 

lEs'-'-ict  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCleary,  in  Congressional  Record 
|  June  20,  190 4. 

I  f  -..me  years  ago  the  American  Economist  called  upon  a  number  of  leading 
I  Americans  for  a  brief  statement  of  their  reasons  for  being  protectionist 
p  Some  of  the  answers  are  given  below.  j«uwwmhum», 

I  By  Jc'vof.  B.  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University. 

1  I  am  a  protectionist  because  I  can  see  very  clearly  that  the  political  inde- 

2  pendence  which  every  patriot  would  sacrifice  his  hie  to  preserve  to  his 
I  country,  can  only  be  safely  assured  when  we  are  industrially  independent, 
|au<!  1  am  glad  if  it  requires  that  lesser  sacrifice,  to  forego  a  lew  pennien 
«  0;  my  savings  to  do  my  part  to  secure  that  assurance. 

I  am  a  protectionist  because  I  can  see,  I  think  with  equal  clearness,  that 
the  Sreeater  the  diversification  of  our  industries  the  greater  the  prosperity  of 

T  am  a  protectionist  because  it,  seems  to  me  evident  that  a  carefully  ar- 
&  rngfliaf^  ai7a"ged*  J  shouIci  sav»  h*  a  fecial  commission  of  honest, 
I ,], interested,  and  wise  men—must  be  kept  up  to  preserve  us  from  industrial 
I  crimes  and  disturbances  due  to  foreign  industrial  changes  Lnd  crises. 
In,n  ^nff^0te5J2niSt*  b6Ca28e  I  think  that  ultimately  we  shall  insure  the 
ft  most  uniform,  moderate,  and  satisfactory  markets  when  the  manufacturing 
I  and  the  agricultural  classes  are  most  thoroughly  intermingled,   so  that  we 

I  SIS  f\?  «*  ♦mi,nimu5a  e;?Pe»diture  for  transportation  and  maximum  labor 
I  applied  in  actual  production. 

I  t  J  ^ntJ^C}i0ll^i  b*ca,ls.e  \  find  my  views  confirmed  by  the  practice  of 

* vlt  thS  nrSdi*  w!thftbe  single  exception  of  Great  Britain,   where  I   see 

1  ^  tv  in^.i,.,?!6?  JUSt  en"nci4ed  are  violated  by  excess  of  productive  ca- 

K'.  tU    Z  ilCtl1V?Bt  a^r  Dat]irajly>  to  relieve  her  people  from  their  dif- 

SrY.,I^iS^,«mJSSa  a^„SSi-t132;e.m,lrt  be  sousht  by  that  natioa- Great 

By  Hon.  H.  B.  Metcalf ,  Fawtucket,  R.  I. 
,^lm  aDJ  I,uan  American  citizen,  an  advocate  of  such  a  tax  upon  imports 
I  Tf  ,?riL«  ^flly  assure  to  American  industry  the  highest  attainable  degree 
,    2      ^W?^Ver    ^  may  be  squired  to  that  end;  or,  in  other  words, 
I  wny  am  1     Protectionist? 

"  J^^ltl°r  f°r,ty  y.ear,s  l  have  been  both  an  active  business  man  and  an 
n  hi  nnnnn-61".  °f  *aCtuaJ  eTents-  l  bave  read  and  listened  to  the  theories 
iiViiS  ovnPor7f«li  ofT  Protection  and  actually  seen  those  theories  refuted  in 
if  nrnfJrHnn  5  \  have  s*lldied  the  Pol*ey  and  promises  of  the  advocates 
or  protection,  and  actual  evidence  on  every  hand  confirm  those  promises. 

♦h«*  ,anSJe?r  °.  be  aP  actual  fact'   abundantly  sustained  by  evidence, 

linrlf     •    system   of  protection   every  hour  of  honest  toil  purchases 

»  "-Tpm    th*  SILaLC01?fortJOP,tbe  toiIer  tban  is  attainable  under  any  other 

S  ^-Sil    g    e  °/  luch  advantage  being  contingent  upon  the  complete- 

I  a£  oni£&      7i  °f  tbf  a/,plIt;atlon  of  the  Protective  system.     This  advan- 

^nS?   r«rnfSJly  °r  in.d*rectly  t0  a»  classes  of  toilers,  be  they  weavers, 

teachers'    carpenters>    Pai«ters,    machinists,    farmers,    doctors,    editors,    or 

Jf  ^lZlVlCed  thRl  the  system  of  protection  fosters  a  spirit  of  national 

en  hin  JndfrT^"011  &3  \S  i*dispenSabIe  to  the  highest  standards  of  citi- 
zen sup  under  a  government  of  the  people. 

By  Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

An5oaS?«aHProtSCtlon*i5t«beCta»?e  tbe  welfare  a«d  happiness  of  the  people  in 

America  depend  on  their  ability  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 

Wi.iforts  which  our  manufacturers  supply.     There  is  no  other  source  of  ade- 

t   A    ?u£?  y*  for  -many  such  conamodities  except  American  manufacturers, 

Z    1  fc*ihe  Armei:ican  manufacturer  is  more  indispensable  to  the  American 

Sif-i     *»*  the  American  People  is  to  the  manufacturer, 

While  American  labor  is  more  efficient  and  more  productive  than  labor 

rrmm^-M    U   ^remains    ineontestibly   true    that    there    are   thousands   of 

■o^modities  which   can   not  be  made  by   our   artisans  in   competition   with 

of  mi3d  lab°I  e,8ewliere.     If  the  laborers  here  are  to  consume  this  class 

or  manufactured  goods,  the  industries  which  produce  them  must  be  shielded 

?Ta  destructive  competition  or  the  producer  must  live  in  some  other  coun- 

nnY>J£  ?u  Iiver  he.le  he  must  either  make  them  or  go  without  them;  he  can 

not  buy  them,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  "something  else"  he  can  do  by 

-  i,»h  he  can  earn  the  purchase  money  for  the  foreign  article.     Nobody  but 

il"  °con,?mic  *d*ot  would  now  contend  that  the  protective  duty  adds  a  "sou 

jau.que    to  the  cost  of  the  commodity.     Its  only  effect  is  to  give  the  market 

j  J  *no  American  producer.     The  free  trader  may  beat  about  the  bush  with 

!    ^Peculation,   dogmatism,   sophistries,  and  insolence,   but  the  root  of  the 

«'«'ter  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  foregoing  proposition  of  facts. 

By  David  H.  Mason,  of  Chicago. 

•  II   the   prosperity   enjoyed   by   the   American   people—absolute! v  all   th>> 

»>r..--perity,  without  any  reservation   whatever — from  the  foundation  of  the 

r  ^""led  States  Government   down  to  the  present  time,   has  been   under  the 

i  r«t-  a  of  protective  principles ;  and  all  the  hard  times  suffered  by  the  Ameri- 

;    !'    people  in  the  same  period  have  been  preceded  either  by  a  heavy  redur- 

\  »^'  of  duties  on  imports  or  by  insufficient  protection,  thus  refuting  all  free- 

*  l-  e  theories  on  the  subject.     As  I  desire  my  native  land  to  be  on  the  aoax 

rosperity,   rather  than  under  the  heel  of  hard  times,   I   am  a  protec- 

%  George  M.  Steele,  D.  B.,  principal  Wesleyan  Academy,  WiJ- 
8  braham,  Mass. 

?   -m  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy: 
rst.     Because  it  furnishes  a  steady  and  uniform  market  to  our  pro- 
;'''   rs  at  a  cost  which  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  it 

i-cond.     Because  it  tends  to  multiply  the  industries  to  which  our  country 
1N  ,;  '"-U  fitted,  and  this  is  a  vast  advantage  to  our  workingmen.- 

lird.  Because,  by  the  multiplication  of  industries  in  a  nation  where  they 
*!J  1  not  otherwise  exist,  there  is  an  increase  of  competition  and  thus  a 
fjf  nution  in  the  price  of  commodities,  making  thereby  an  advantage  to  fril 
i  ^  'imers. 
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i  AM  A  PROTECTIONIST  BECAUSE  I  LOVE  MY  OWN 
COUNTRY  BETTER  THAN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES." 


Extracts  from  American  Economist,  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record, 
June  BO,  190k,  «*  appendix  to  remarks  of  Eon.  J.  T.  McCleary. 


By  H.  K.  Thurber. 

I  am  a  protectionist  because  thrift  follows  the  enactment  of  wise  laws. 

Because  I  lore  my  own  country  better  than  I  do  foreign  countries. 

Because  protection  builds  up  our  towns  into  cities  and  enhances  the  value 
of  our  houses  and  lands. 

Because  every  dollar  sent  abroad  to  purchase  goods  that  we  can  produce 
at  home  makes  us  a  dollar  the  poorer. 

Because  protection  in  this  country  gives  labor  better  wages  than  free 
trade. 

Because  it  is  better  for  this  country  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  our  own 
labor  in  this  country  than  to  support  foreign  labor  in  other  countries  with 
our  money. 

Because  it  is  true,  as  Peter  Cooper  well  said:  "No  goods  purchased 
abroad  are  cheap  that  take  the  place  of  our  own  labor  and  our  own  rwx 
material.'* 

By  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment  the  purpose  in  raising  revenue  should  be  first  to  promote 
production,  from  which  spring  a  nation's  wealth  and  power.  Consumption 
will  follow. 

In  home  production  the  whole  cost  of  the  commodity  is  kept  here  to  buy 
materials  and  to  pay  wages. 

With  agriculture  and  manufactures  developed  by  stable  protection  a  sur- 
plus will  be  produced  to  seek  external  markets  by  ships  made  by  American 
mechanics  from  our  native  products. 

Home  markets  are  best  for  our  own  producers,  and  their  development  is 
the  condition  of  a  foreign  trade  large  and  varied  enough  to  endure  and 
expand. 

By  Hon.  P.  C.  Cheney,  ex-Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  believe  in  the  Inherent  right  of  self-preservation,  both  for  man  and 
government.  My  observation  and  experience,  both  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, assure  me  that  a  "free-trade"  policy  for  America  inures  only  to  the 
benefit  of  those  abroad.  All  foreign  nations  know  this,  and  hence  urge  w 
to  adopt  it.  Our  loss  would  be  their  gain.  Only  by  protection  are  we  en 
abled  to  pay  the  highest  for  labor  and  sell  the  lowest  to  the  workman. 

This  condition  makes  the  United  States  conspicuously  prosperous. 

Our  Government  should  be  as  exacting  from  foreigners  as  from  Ameri- 
cans.   Make  them  pay  duty  while  we  pay  taxes. 

By  James  M.  Swank,  general  manager  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association. 

I  am  a  protectionist  because  I  am  an  American.  The  free  admission  of 
foreign  commodities,  or  their  admission  at  rates  of  duty  which  are  levied 
for  purely  revenue  purposes,  may  suit  the  economic  conditions  and  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  other  countries,  but  history  teaches  that  the  prosperity  of 
our  own  country  is  best  promoted  by  a  tariff  which  is  levied  for  protection 
as  well  as  for  revenue.  Many  of  our  great  industries,  including  the  silk  in- 
dustry, the  pottery  industry,  the  carpet  industry,  and  the  steel-rail  industry, 
had  only  a  nominal  existence  until  adequately  protective  duties  were  im- 
posed on  competing  foreign  products. 

All  other  considerations  aside,  older  manufacturing  countries  could  com- 
mand lower  wages  for  labor  than  this  country,  and  protective  duties  were 
therefore  needed  to  equalize  the  labor  cost  of  production.  Our  tin-plate  in- 
dustry is  to-day  an  infant  industry  because  we  have  not  had  a  protective 
duty  on  foreign  tin  plates.  We  shall  always  need  protective  duties  as  Imig 
as  our  people  insist  upon  a  higher  standard  of  wages  and  scale  of  living 
than  prevail  abroad.  If  they  were  now  willing  to  accept  the  same  wages 
and  the  same  social  conditions  which  the  people  of  other  countries  are  com- 
pelled to  accept,  our  protective  policy  could  be  greatly  modified,  if  not 
wholly  dispensed  with.  ♦Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  this  polio/ 
is  therefore  to-day  chiefly  a  auestion  of  wages. 

By  Hon.  William  W.  Bates,  former  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion. 

1.  Because  instinct  and  reason  teach  the  right  and  duty  of  self -defend 
for  individuals,  families,  society,  and  the  State. 

2.  Because  protection  assures  peace,  without  which  human  life  has  no 
true  object,  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  no  prospect,  and  the  gen- 
eral good  no  existence.  . 

3.  Because  I  believe  in  human  freedom,  in  the  improvement  of  man,  an«i 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  this  end  everyone  should  direct  his  course- 
each  government  intelligently  guide  its  people,  securing  to  each  ernployrneiu 
and  to  all  a  due  reward  for  toil. 

4.  Because  I  prefer  my  own  country  to  every  other*,  and  to  develop  iw 
resources,  increase  its  wealth,  augment  its  power,  and  improve  its  people 
before  any  other,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  loyal  citizens. 

6.  Because  without  protection  all  these  things  are  left  to  chance  —to 
doom  and  disappointment — the  poor  to  live  in  ignorance  and  vice,  the  wea* 
to  fall  before  the  strong,  and  the  good  to  serve  the  bad.  As  wisdom  lerS'- 
nothing  to  chance,  so  good  government  cares  for  every  useful  pursuit,  iw 
it  may  rear  its  pillars  on  solid  ground. 
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-PROTECTION  DIVERSIFIES  EMPLOYMENT  AND  RE- 
LIEVES WAGE-EARNERS  FROM  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION." 

From  remarks  of  Hon.  J.   T.   McCleary,  of  Minnesota,  printed  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  June  %0,  1904' 

Some  years  ago  the  publishers  of  the  American  Economist  called 
upon  a  large  number  of  leading  Americans  for  a  brief  statement 
of  their  reasons  for  being  protectionists.  Some  of  the  best  answers 
are  given  below: 

By  Hon.  B.  F,  Jones,  of  Pittsburg. 

I  am  a  protectionist  because  our  country  has  prospered  with  protection 
and  languished  without  it. 

Because  revenue  can  more  easily,  more  surely,  and  with  less  objection  be 
raised  by  judicious  protective  tariff  laws  than  otherwise. 

Because  protection  diversifies  employment  and  largely  relieves  wage- 
earners  from  foreign  competition,  thereby  enabling  them  to  be  liberal  con- 
sumers as  well  as  producers. 

Because,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  the  effect  of  protection  is  the  cheap- 
ening of  products. 

Because  defense  against  injurious  importations  is  as  necessary  and  justi- 
fiable as  is  an  army  and  navy. 

Because  the  theory  of  free  trade  between  nations  is  as  fallacious,  im- 
practicable, and  utterly  absurd  as  is  that  of  free  love  between  families. 

Because  protection  steadily  enlarges  the  home  market  for  farm  products, 

England  buys  the  world  s  surplus  wheat.  She  demands  "a  big  loaf  for 
tupence."  Accordingly,  she  gluts  her  markets  from  every  source  and  usu- 
ally is  able  to  dictate  unprofitable  prices  for  American  grain. 

When  our  exportable  surplus  is  large,  prices  are  rarely  good :  when 
small,  always;  so  that,  strangely,  a  deficient  yield  is  sometimes  good  luck 
fur  the  farmer. 

Well-paid  wage-earners  are  generous  consumers. 

Protection  alone  insures  American  labor  against  European  pauper  wages. 

When,  under  protection,  American  industries  shall  employ  bread  eaters 
sufficient  to  nearly  consume  American  cereals,  then  the  farmer  will  no 
longer  sell  his  grain  at  cost  of  production  or  less,  lie  will  escape  the  com- 
petition of  the  ryot  and  the  serf.  His  industry  will  be  profitable,  his  calling 
honored  and  truly  independent. 

By  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  of  [New  Jersey. 

Because  protection  promotes  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  country 
by  giving  employment  to  labor  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
The  more  general  the  employment  of  the  people,  the  larger  the  production, 
mid  the  greater  the  production  the  cheaper  the  price  of  the  commodities 
produced  will  be  to  the  consumers  who  use  them.  Protection  or  self-pres- 
ervation is  a  principle  implanted  by  God  upon  all  animated  matter,  and  it 
in  better,  not  only  for  the  nation  itself,  but  for  the  people  of  the  whole 
^orld,  that  such  protection  should  be  given  to  labor  in  each  nation  as  will 
produce  the  same  results  in  production  in  each  separate  country. 

By  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  protection  because  the  facts  of  our  national 
experience  thoroughly  exemplify  its  truth.  No  great  American  statesman, 
r-:«:ppt  the  half-forgotten  leaders  of  the  slave  power,  have  disowned  the  pro- 
tective system.  The  importers'  trust  and  the  slave  trust  have  been  alone  in 
Heir  hostility  to  that  system,  each  for  obvious  reasons  peculiar  to  itself.  If 
['"  doctrine  of  protection  is  not  true,  our  people  have  blindly  followed  a 
'  Hid  leadership.  If  the  policy  of  protection  is  not  wise,  it  indicates  that 
t'-o  human  race,  outside  of  England,  has  not  sense  enough  to  take  care  of 
r  «lf.  I  will  not  thus  disparage  the  average  common  sense  of  our  own 
s'  mtry,  nor  thus  discredit  the  average  common  sense  of  mankind. 

By  David  Hall  Bice,  of  Boston. 

between  nations  but  two  systems  have  ever  existed,  the  free- trade-tariff 
;»  tern  and  the  protective-tariff  system.  , 

s  rhe  fruit  of  the  free-trade-tariff  system  is,  in  the  words  of  the  British 
K"  val  Commission,  intermittont  and  consequently  dear  production  and  ab- 
?*v'M!e  of  reliable  profits;  in  the  words  of  General  Booth,  over  3,000,000  of 
)■  'ideas  and  starving  British  workmen,  begging  for  work  to  earn  the  bare 
■',  id  of  daily  existence ;  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Manning,  "the  capital 
c!    t  stagnates"  and  "the  starvation  wages  of  the   [British]   labor  market." 

■  ue  fruit  of  the  protective-tariff  system  is — by  reserving  the  sure  home 
m  J'ket  to  the  competition  of  American  producers — continuous  and  conse- 
ll ;■"  ally  economical  and  profitable  production,  giving  cheap  prices  to  the 
V'^imate  consumer,  fair  returns  on  invested  capital,  and  the  highest  wages 
|'»  -he  world  to  labor.  Under  it  neither  capital  stagnates  nor  labor  starves, 
l;  •■*-  both  do  their  work  together. 

'hat  is  why  I  am  a  protectionist. 
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"THE  PRINCIPLE  WHICH  UNDERLIES  PROTECTION  IS 
THE  SECURING  AT  ALL  TIMES  TO  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE  THE  MARKETS  OF  AMERICA." 


Extract  from  article  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  printed  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904' 


The  proposed  treatment  of  corporations,  even  if  something  ought  to  be 
done,  is  a  fine  example  of  how  easily  men  mistake  their  wishes  for  their 
reasons.  It  is  proposed  to  repeal  such  portions  of  the  tariff  act  as  have 
made  these  corporations  prosperous.  Of  course,  this  is  not  iti tended  to  at- 
tack the  tariff.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  sap  the  prosperity  of  insti 
tutlona  which  have  grown  so  large  as  to  frighten  us.  Why  do  they  fright- 
en us?  Because  they  are  great  and  strong  and  wealthy.  Of  course,  then, 
their  greatness  and  strength  and  wealth  are  fundamental  facts  beyond  dis- 
pute. No  tariff  law,  of  course,"  can  be  made  which  does  not  apply  to  all. 
Hence,  if  the  tariff  is  so  reformed  that  the  big,  strong,  and  wealthy  cor 
porations  go  to  destruction,  how  are  small  ones  to  be  saved?  Really,  to  the 
calm  and  judicious  mind  this  seems  like  free  trade  for  its  own  sweet  sake. 

Protection  in  some  lands  may  be  the  subject  of  discussion  and  debate, 
How  it  can  be  that  in  this  country,  and  at  this  time,  passes  all  understand- 
ing. In  the  United  States  the  policy  of  protection  has  had  a  century  and  a 
quarter  of  alternate  triumph  and  defeat.  The  triumph  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  prosperity,  the  defeat  by  hard  times.  The  last  decade  has  been  of 
striking  example.  We  saw  lit  to  try  tariff  reform  In  an  act  called  the 
"Wilson  Act."  So  prompt  were  the  evidences  of  failure  to  meet  the  hopes 
of  its  framers  that  the  country  rose  as  one  man,  repealed  the  act,  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  the  Dingley  Act,  which  was  the  result  of  care  and  skill ; 
and  immediately  there  followed  a  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  pro- 
tection the  like  of  which  was  never  seen,  even  in  this  country.  Owing  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances  we  found  other  countries  ready  to  take  our 
surplus,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  fairly  started  our  demands 
on  our  own  workshops,  we  had  a  surplus  to  send  abroad. 

This  large  export  trade  was  misunderstood.  It  only  indicated  tnat.  with 
strong  prices  abroad,  with  England  paralyzed  by  a  strike,  and  with  our  own 
demand  only  just  awakening,  we  could  send  many  things  abroad.  It  did  not 
mean  that  we  could  always  do  this.  It  meant  that  the  primacy  was  in 
sight,  but  not  yet  gained.  When  our  own  demand  reached  its  proper  in- 
crease we  found  we  could  not  supply  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  used  up  not 
only  what  we  made,  but  in  the  article  of  iron  and  steel  alone  we  have  im- 
ported in  the  last  year  a  million  tons.  Unfortunately,  our  exports  came  at 
a  time  when  we  were  expanding,  and  everybody's  mind  was  filled  with*  the 
idea  that  we  could  supply  the  world.  The  free  traders  seized  upon  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  and  declared  that  we  needed  protection  no  longer 
and  that  the  tariff  must  be  abandoned.  This  idea  that  protection  is  in  the 
nature  of  medicine,  to  be  dropped  as  noon  as  possible,  is  an  idea  we  had 
better  examine.  What  if  it  is  food?  The  medicine  notion  comes  from  tne 
early  arguments  for  the  selection  of  infant  industries  to  be  fostered  and 
cherished. 

Time  and  experience  have  enlarged  that  notion  of  protection.  They 'have 
shown  that  protection  is  not  a  privilege  but  a  system.  A  privilege  might 
be  robbery.  A  system  must  justify  itself  by  results.  The  principle  which 
underlies  protection  is  the  securing  at  all  times  to  the  American  people  the 
markets  of  America.  It  means  that  the  work  of  this  nation  shall  be  done 
by  the  people  of  this  nation.  All  wealth  comes  from  the  marrying  of  labor 
to  the  raw  material.  In  a  country  like  ours,  extending  over  such  vast  re- 
gions, there  can  be  no  lack  of  materials.  Any  system  which  enables  our 
people  to  do  our  own  work  is  the  system  which  can  give,  and  has  given,  the 
best  results.  The  enemy  have  all  along  sneered  at  the  idea  that  taxes  can 
make  us  rich.  But  this  is  simply  to  beguile  by  words.  Would  it  be  any  less 
absurd  to  say  that  taxes  gave  us  good  currency?  And  yet  they  did.  We  tax 
State  currency.  We  do  not  raise  one  cent  by  the  tax;  it  simply  bars  out 
the  State  currency. 

We  used  the  tax  as  a  way  of  accomplishing  a  result,  as  means  to  an 
end.  In  like  manner  we  used  the  taxing  power  to  create  a  barrier  behind 
which  we  could  do  our  own  work.  All  the  theorists,  the  men  who  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  they  could  not  think  of,  declared  that  we 
would  be  ruined.  We  have  not  been  ruined,  but  we  are  to-day  a  very  lively 
example  of  a  people  who  do  their  own  work,  What  would  you  say  was  the 
ideal  industrial  condition  of  a  nation?  Everybody  at  work.  Just  now  we 
have  everybody  at  work.  And  yet  we  think  we  want  something  else.  If  we 
keep  on  fussing  we  shall  get  it.  With  all  the  world,  except  England,  in- 
cluding her  own  colonies,  of  our  opinion,  with  success  embroidered  on  all 
our  banners,  we  are  invited  to  surrender  our  views  and  give  place  to  a 
beaten  world. 

Why?  Simply  because  of  that  human  unrest  which  is  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  race.  We,  being  also  of  limited  knowledge,  are  much  given  to 
be  beguiled  by  generalities.  Here  is  one  line  of  generalities.  "Is  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  bill  the  end  of  wisdom?  If  not,  then  it  can  be  improved.  A  tariff 
bill  could  be. framed,  we  think,  which  would  be  free  from  ail  the  errors  of 
that  celebrated  bill  and  retain  its  virtues."  Where  would  you  enact  such  a 
bill?  Why,  in  your  own  mind,  of  course.  Unfortunately,  a  bill  enacted  in 
the  mind  has  no  extraterritorial  force.  A  bill  enacted  by  Congress,  like  the 
progress  of  the  world,  is  the  result  of  a  fierce  conflict  of  opposing  human 
interests,  and  must  be  so.  When  men  talk  carelessly  of  tariff  revision  tney 
talk  ef  a  tariff  never  yet  established  and  on©  that  never  can  be.  Thay 
dream  of  a  tariff  which  exactly  suits  theia  individually,  while  a  real  tariff 
bill  is  one  which  measurably  satisfies  the  country  as  a  whole. 

But  can  we  not  have,  sitting  in  perpetual  session,  a  body  of  men  nonpar- 
tisan, judicious,  wise,  and  incorruptible?  Yes,  in  your  mind.  You  can  hav€ 
anything  in  your  mind,  imagination  is  unlimited,  and  it  is  very  delightful 
to  wander  round  among  possible  impossibilities.  Just  think  of  a  non- 
partisan free  trader  sitting  on  a  tariff  tax!  Of  course,  he  would  be  above 
any  prejudice  except  his  own.  I  saw  one  tariff  commission  sit  in  1882,  an<! 
its  report  was  not  enacted  into  law.  All  its  mistakes  were,  and  the  result 
was  satisfactory  to  nobody. 

We  ought  to  let  the  tariff  alone ;  we  ought  to  defend  it  against  ail  comers 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  We  are  doing  more  than  well  and  need  not  hunt 
for  disaster.     That  will  come  in  due  time. 
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ITHE  TRUSTS."-"TARIFF  REVISION."-THE  presi- 
\  DENT  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

'Ltr-.t  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  F.  LACBY  of  Iowa,  in  daily  Congres- 
V  sional  Record,  January  85,  19CH. 

<? 

^EXTBACT  FKGM  SPEECH  OF  FBESIDENT  BOOSEVELT. 

THE  TBUSTS. 

&      i   wish   leave   in   this  connection,   as  some   controversy   seems  to   exist 
£,  tn  me  views  of  the  President  upon  the  tariff  revision,  to  insert  an  ex- 
Jpc-t  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  April  4  last  at  Minneapolis. 
£*'    Yiie  extract  is  as  follows: 

■5  *  *  *•  One  point  we  must  steadily  keep  in  mind.  The  question  or 
far i?  revision,  speaking  broadly,  stands  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
fa  ling  with  the  trusts.  No  change  in  tariff  duties  can  have  any  substantial 
I v,  t.  \n  solving  the  so-called  trust  problem. 

W     certain   great  trusts   or   great   corporations   are   wholly   unaffected   by 

&<>   r'-riff       Practically    all    the    others    that   are   of    any    importance    have 

n   matter   of    fact,    numbers    of   smaller    American    competitors,    and    of 

t^o  a  change   in   the   tariff  which  would  work   injury  to   the  large   cor- 

t'ruioTi    would    work    not    merely    injury,    but    destruction,    to    its    smaller 

TMP'tUory  ;   and  equally,   of  course,   such   a  change  would   mean   disaster 

ull    the    wage- workers    connected    with    either    the    large    or    the    small 

notations:      From  the   standpoint   of   those   interested   in   the   solution   of 

p  trust  problem,   such   a  change  would,   therefore,   merely  mean   that   the 

<t  was   relieved  of   the  competition   of  its  weaker  American   competitors 

]   thrown   only   into   competition   with   foreign   competitors,   and   that   the 

t  effort  to  meet  this   new   competition   would  be   made  by   cutting  down 

i?os,  and  would  therefore  be  primarily  at  the  cost  of  labor. 

In  the  case  of- some  of  our  greatest  trusts  such  a  change  might  confer 

Ton   them    a   positive   benefit.      Speaking   broadly,    it   is   evident   that   the 

to-cs   in   the   tariff   will   affect   the   trusts   for   weal  or   for   woe   simply 

"?   r'bpy    affect    the    whole    country.      The    tariff   affects    trusts    only    as    it 

fwvts'all   other   interests.      It   makes    all   these    interests,    large   or   small, 

.romable.  and  its  benefits  can  be  taken  from  the  large  only  under  penalty 

if  taking  them  from  the  small  also. 

To    sum    up,    then,    we   must   as    a    people   approach    a   matter   of    such 
rime  economic  importance  as  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  our  business 

'  We    cannot    afford    to    become    fossilized    or    to    fail    to    recognize    the 

i*t  that  as  the  needs  of  the  country  change  it  may  be  necessary  to  meet 

■pfo   new    needs   by    changing    certain    features   of   our   tariff    laws.      Still 

*-  ran  we  afford  to  fail  to  recognize  the  further  fact  that  these  changes 

ust'not   be  made   until   the   need   for   them   outweighs   the   disadvantages 

^.hii'h   may    result,    and    when    it   becomes   necessary    to    make    them    they 

ihmild  be  made  with  full  recognition  of  the  need  of  stability  in  our  economic 

to-Kiem   and  of  keeping  unchanged  the  principle  oX  that  system,  which  has 

IW  become  a  settled  policy  in  our  national  life.     We  have  prospered  mar- 

ielously  at  home.     As  a  nation  we  stand  in  the  very  forefront  in  the  giant 

nternational    industrial   competition   of   the   day.     We   can   not   afford   by 

|ny  freak  or  folly  to  forfeit  the  position  to  which  we  have  thus  triumphantly 

Ittained.     ♦      *      *  TABIFF   CHANGES. 

&  A  nation  like  ours  could  not  long  stand  the  ruinous  policy  of  re- 
idjuRting  its  business  to  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  at  short  intervals, 
Especially  when,  as  now,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  our 
|roducts,  the  tariff  schedules  carry  rates  of  duty  on  thousands  of  different 
Articles  * 

I  Sweeping  and  violent  chances  in  such  a  tariff,  touching  bo  vitally 
mhe  interests  of  all  of  us,  embracing  agriculture,  labor,  manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  would  be  disastrous  in  any  eventt  and  they  would  be  fatal  to 
fbr  present  well-being  if  approached  on  the  theory  that  the  principle  of 
she  protective  tariff  was  to  be  abandoned. 

I  The  business  world— that  is,  the  entire  American  world — con  not 
l/ford,  if  it  has  any  regard  for  its  own  welfare,  even  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  abandoning  the  present  system. 

£  Yetf  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  industrial  conditions  so  frequently 
laanee,  as  with  us  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
Importance  that  we  should  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  adapt  our  economic 
iolliy  to  the  changed  conditions. 

I  Our  aim  should  be  to  preserve  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  in 
§vhh  h  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  acquiesced,  and  yet  wherever  and  when- 
iv-r  necessary  to  change  the  duties  in  particular  paragraphs  or  schedules, 
tr  alters  of  legislative  detail,  if  such  a  change  is  demanded  by  the  in- 
1N  :R  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

i       in  making   any   readjustment   there  are   certain   important  considera- 
l&"i-   which   can   not  be   disregarded.      If   a   tariff   law   has   on   the   whole 
■d   well,    and   if   business   has   prospered   under   it   and   is   prospering, 
av   be   better   to   endure   some    inconvenience    and    inequalities    for   a 
than   by  making   changes  to  risk   causing   disturbance   and,    perhaps, 
vsis   in    the   industries   and   business   of   the   country.      The   fact   that 
•hange   in   a   given* rate   of   duty  may   be   thought   desirable   does   not 
the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  change  immediately. 
tariff  deals  with  duties  on  thousands  of  articles  arranged   in   hun- 
of  paragraphs  and  in  many  schedules. 
These  duties  affect  a  vast  number  of  interests  which   are  often  con- 
•K.     If  necessary  for  our  welfare,  then  of  course  Congress  must  con- 
the  question  of  changing  the  law  as  a  whole  or  changing  any  given 
of  duty,  but  we  must  remember  that  whenever  even  a  single  schedule 
nsidered   some   interests   will   appear   to   demand   a   change   in   almost 
">"  schedule  in  the  law;  and  when  it  comes  to  upsetting  the  schedules 
i^ally  the  effect  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
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HUCKSTER  HAS  ILWAYS  FOLLOWED  TH£  ENACT. 

WENT  OF  A  TARIFF  WHICH  FAILED  TO 

FURNISH  ADEQUATE  PROTECTIONS 

Emtract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEABY  of  Minnesota,  in 
the  Home  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  da%ly  Voih 
yressional  Record,  June  20,  1904' 

Some  fruits  of  prolecUon^Fram  1861  to  the  present  day,  save 
and  except  the  four  mournful  years  from  1893  to  1897,  this  country 
has  had  the  policy  of  adequate  protection  to  American  industries 
At  the  close  of  the  period  of  inadequate  protection  the  nation  had 
a  bankrupt  Treasury;  to-day  the  Treasury  is  overflowing.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  of  inadequate  protection  the  Government,  which, 
as  usual  under  that  kind  of  legislation,  had  been  running  into  debt, 
had  so  lost  its  credit  among  men  that  it  found  itself  unable  toborrow 
money  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  its  needs,  though  it  offered  8, 
10,  yea  10  per  cent  for  the  money;  to-day  it  can  borrow  all  the  money 
that  it  wants  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  and  its  bonds  issued  at  that 
rate  stand  at  a  premium  in  the  market  places  of  the  world. 

Under  a  protective  policy  this  nation  fought  the  greatest  war  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  a  war  which  left  the  Southern  section  of 
the  country  prostrate  and  bankrupt,  a  war  which  took  from  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  Northern  section  of  the  country  more  than  a 
million  of  its  sturdiest  sons  and  devoted  four  years  of  their  time  to 
destruction  instead  of  construction;  a  war  which  used  up  all  of  the 
enormous  income  of  the  Government  for  four  years,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  left  us  with  a  debt 
of  nearly  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  Upon  that  debt  we 
have  paid  more  than  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  nearly  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  interest.  As  an 
expression  of  our  gratitude  to  those  who  saved  the  Union  we  ha?e 
paid  out  in  pensions  more  than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
and  are  now  paying  about  a  hundred  and  foity  million  dcllars  a  je&i 
But,  notwithstanding  these  enormous  losses  in  population  and  in 
wealth  caused  by  this  war,  our  population  has  increased  from  a  little 
over  thirty  millions  in  1860  to  more  than*eighty  millions  at  the 
present  hour.  Our  wealth  has  increased  from  sixteen  billions  in  im 
to  more  than  ninety-four  billions  in  1900,  or  from  an  average  of  &51j 
per  capita  in  1860  to  $1,235  per  capita  in  1900.  That  is,  our  wealtt 
has  increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  our  population.  Our  sav- 
ings-bank deposits  have  increased  from  $149,977,504  in  1860  to 
$§,985,004,875,  dr  from  an  average  of  $4.75  per  capita  in  I860  to 
$S®M  per  capita  in  1903.  That  is,  our  savings-bank  deposits  (the 
best  index  of  the  condition  of  workingmen)  have  increased  nearly 
nine  times  as  fast  as  our  population.  *     *     '  *    wr 

1  That  disaster  has  always  followed  the  enactment  of  a  tariff 
which  failed  to  furnish  adequate  protection.  Such  a  tariff  has  neither 
furnished  protection  to  our  industries  nor  raised  sufficient  revenue 
for  the  Government.  The  so-called  -"moderate"  protection  has  always 
proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  is  less  worthy  of  respect  than 
hank  and  open  "free  trade,"  for  so-called  "moderate"  Pfftectio 
always  <ckeeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  but  breaks  it  to  tw 
hope.*'    Its  advocacy  by  a  well-informed  man  may  generally  be  ratefl 

as  cowardly  evasion.  . 

2.  From  the  disaster  resulting  trora  such  tariff  legislation  our 
country  has  never  in  a  single  instance  recovered  except  through  t» 
enactment  of  a  tariff  law  giving  adequate  protection. 

3  With  one  possible  exception,  that  of  1873,  we  have  never  haj 
a  panic  or  widespread  business  depression  under  a  tariff  act  givinj 
adequate  protection  to  home  industries.  Even  the  collapse  of  certai 
speculative  enterprises  of  large  capitalization  during  the  Tast  t*o 
years  has  simply  gone  to  show  that  "protection  is  panic  proof. 

4  The  business  depression  of  1873  was  not  due  to  the  tariff,  N» 
recurred  in  spite  of  the  tariff.  It  came  from  two  sources  chieri^ 
nrst  it  was  a  part  of  the  reaction  from  over-speculation  during  an» 
following  the  civil  war;  and  second,  it  was  part -of  the  "sobering  up 
ir fouT  currency  matters,  when  we  were  painfully  getting  back  tie* 
oreenback  ftatism  to  the  solid  basis  of  the  gold  standard, 

5  But  even  in  the  case  of  1873  the  suffering  was  mainly  am<W 
the" speculative  classes  and  was  not  specially^  felt  among  the  peoPT; 
generally-  The  country  during  that  period  advanced  greatly  » 
wealth,  and  the  recovery  came  under  a  protective  tanff.  , 

tNeverin  our  history  have  we  had  general  and^  lonrcontia^ 
bus  ness  depression  when  we  have  had  both  of  the  lUp&liKn  W* 
bases  of  prosperity— a  protective  tariff  and  a  sound  currency. 
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'OUR  INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  MOSTLY  ARTICLES 
QONSUMED  BY  MANUFACTURERS." 


Extract  from  speech  of  Hon.  J.  II.  GJLLINGER  of  New  Bamp- 

shire,  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  June  25,  190%, 


FOBEIGH  COMMERCE. 

I  have  given  glimpses  of  our  domestic  trade  under  the  Dingley 

.ariff  and  the  wonderful  advances  we  have  made  under  protection. 

low  about  our  foreign  trade — the  sale  of  our  surplus  abroad?     In 

der  that  we  may   consider  the  matter  intelligently,  I  present  a 

hie  showing  our  exports  and  imports  since  1890,  taking  my  figures 

'rum  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise,   1890-1901. 


Year  ending 
June  80— 


i  Total  im-  Excess. 

J   Imports.       Exports.       ports   and 

|  exports.       impol.ts.     Exports, 


m. ;$7S0,8 10,409   §857,828,084  £1,047,189,098  $08,518,275 

SHI ..... . !  844,0 J  0, 1 90  '   884,480,810  ■  1 ,729,807,000 80,504,01 4 

m. ... !  827, 102,402   1 ,080,278,148  1 ,857,080,010  ' 202,875,080 

"":<. i  80(5,400,022    847,005, 104  1,71 4,0(50,1 10  i  §18,785,728 

1.  •  - !  054,094,022    802,140,572  1 ,547,185,194  I 287,145,950 

B'5. i  781 ,000,005  !   807,588.105  1 ,589,508,180  I 75,508,200 

")0 ,  770,724,074  •   882,000,98)8  1,(502,88 !  ,6 1 2  ■  1 02,882,2(54 

i'7. I  704,780,412   1 ,050,098,550  1,815,728,008  ' 280,208,144 

si« !  010,019,054  j    1.281,482,880  1,847,581,084  '. ■  015,482,(570 

'«...... 007,148,489      1,227,028,802  1.024,171,791    529,s74,818 

M '  840,714,829  ;    1,804,470.214  2',24 1.1 98,548  [ 544,704,885 

''1 ■  828,171, 105  !    1 ,487,704,991  2,810,9)57,150  i 6(54,592,820 


The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1902,  while  they  will  show  a  falling 
■ff  in  exports  (owing  to  our  short  corn  crop  of  last  year  and  the 
Teat  home  consumption  of  manufactures)  and  an  increase  of  im- 
ports, will  compare  favorably  with  recent  years.  Under  the  opera- 
ion  of  the  Dingley  tariff  we  have  become  the  leading  export  nation 
f  the  world,  passing  Great  Britain,  with  her  wonderful  prestige  of 
enturies.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  balance  of  trade  differs  very 
mch  now  from  the  years  1893  to  189T.  In  1893  the  balance  was 
gainst  us,  and  for  the  five  years  from  1893  to  1897,  inclusive,  the 
verage  was  only  $175,000,000,  while  during  the  past  five  years  the 
erage  has  been  about  $600,000,000,  making  a  total  favorable  balance 
ider  the  five  years  of  the  Dingley  law  of  $3,000,000,000. 

We  are  changing  under  this  trade  balance  from  a  debtor  nation 
!  a  creditor  nation,  if,  indeed,  we  have  not  already  done  so.  We 
*ve  an  immense  freight  bill  to  pay  annually,  large  interest  disburse- 
ments, and  exchanges  on  account  of  tourists'  expenses  abroad,  so  that 
ith  much  less  than  our  favorable  balance  we  would  have  to  ship 
old  abroad  in  large  quantities  to  pay  our  bill,  as  we  have  had  to 
o  in  low-tariff  times.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  our  ex- 
erts are  nearly  double  those  of  1895.  Nearly  $1,000,000,000,  or  two- 
tirds,  are  agricultural  products,  which  Europe  must  have  regard- 
's of  tariffs,  and  yet  it  is  in  exports  of  manufactures  that  we  have 
>ade  the  largest  relative  gain. 

We  are  exporting  double  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles  that 

e  wre  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  law,  and  we  are  gaining  markets 

et'-:ry  quarter  of  the  globe  for  every  product  of  our  mills  and 

atones,  and  still  the  free  trader  keeps  up  the  cry  for  "free  raw 

iatfrial,"  in  order  that  we  may  capture  the  markets  of  the  world, 

1!os  iint  or  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  we  have  already  99  per  cent 

ee    iw  material  for  ail  that  enters  into  exports  or  manufactures, 

*%ht  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  our  great  increase  in  im- 

rt;>  this  increase  consisting  mostly  of  crude  or  partly  manufae- 

r"<'  articles  which  are  consumed  by  our  manufacturers  in  turning 

1  t-".'ir  finished  product.    Thus  we 'see  the  perfect  workings  of  the 

,nP!i  y  law  in  our  exports  and  imports.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  in 

l0ti'  r  half  decade,  if  our  present  tariff  law  is  undisturbed,  our 

poru  will  exceed  $2,000,000,000  annually,  which,  while  but  a  small 

^    i  as  compared  with  our  domestic  trade,  is  still  a  remarkable 

:"&-'ion  of  American  progress. 
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"WE  ARE  PRACTICALLY  INDEPENDENT  Of  THE  RES! 
OF  THE  EARTH." 


Extract  from  speech  of  Bon.  J.  M,  QALLINQEB  of  New  Hampshire,  in  tht 
United  States  Senate,  June  25,  1902, 


HOW  WI  GOMCPABE  WITH  THE  BEST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Our  progress  under  the  Dingley  tariff  has  been  such  that  we  no  longer 
compare  the  United  States  with  other  nations,  but  with  all  the  re4 
of  the  world  combined.  With  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  and 
only  7  per  cent,  of  the  area,  we  are,  nevertheless,  about  equal  indu 
trially  to  half  the  remainder  of  mankind. 

We  equal  or  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  corn,  cotton,  eggs, 
petroleum,  leather  products,  copper,  and  forest  products. 

Of  the  following  we  produce  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
world:  Coal,  pig  iron,  steel,  and  three-fifths  of  the  total  food  and  agri- 
cultural products  and  manufactures. 

We  produce  one-half  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  in  silver,  iron 
ore,  fish;  one-third  as  much  in  gold,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese; 
one-fourth  as  much  in  hops  and  beer;  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  as  much  in 
barley  and  wool. 

We  consume,  reckoned  in  value,  twice  as  much  corn  as  all  the  rest  o! 
the  world  combined,  one-fifth  as  much  wheat,  one-third  as  much  oats. 
one-third  as  much  cotton,  one-fifth  as  much  wool,  one-third  as  much 
sugar,  one-half  as  much  fish,  nearly  as  much  coffee,  one-fourth  as  much 
tea,  about  three-fifths  as  much  meat— all  food  and  agricultural  products. 
*  We  have  one-third  as  much  wealth  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  one- 
third  as  much  gold,  one-fifth  as  much  silver,  one-tenth  as  many  sheep, 
one-third  as  many  cows,  as  much  forest  area,  two-thirds  the  railroad  mile- 
age, or,  counting  total  track,  about  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined  We  have  twice  as  much  life  insurance  in  force,  one-half  as 
much  savings-bank  deposits,  we  spend  two-thirds  as  much  for  education, 
we  have  one-fourth  the  spindles  in  operation,  nearly  one-fourth  as  much 
shipping,  one-fourth  as  many  exports,  about  one-tenth  as  much  revenue 
and  expenditures,  and  less  than  one-thirtieth  as  much  debt. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  we  produce  and  consume  about 
half  as  much  as*  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Remember,  the  com 
parison  is  not  with  the  world,  but  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides 
ourselves.  ,    , 

There  is  not  much  better  index  to  a  country's  condition  than  the  freigm 
carried.  According  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Depew), 
who  should  be  an  unquestioned  authority  on  railroad  business,  the  freigw 
carried  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  equals  the  freight  carried  on 
all  the  other  railroads  of  the  earth  and  by  all  the  ocean  shipping.  o 
this  should  be  added  our  immense  lake  and  coast  trade. 

Ex-Speaker  Reed  estimated  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when 
our  population  was  about  70,000,000,  were  equal  as  consumers—as  » 
market  for  our  own  and  the  world's  production-— compared  with  the  re, 
of  the  world,  to  700,000,000.  The  same  comparison  seems  to  hold  good 
to-day  and  our  77,000,000  people  are  equal  to  770,000,000,  or  one-half  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  is,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  ^  Unites 
States  is  equal  to  ten  persons  outside  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
as  consumers  of  our  own  and  the  world's  products  of  agriculture,  min- 
ing, and  manufacture.  , 
As  regards  power  of  production,  Mulhall  has  shown  that  a  farm  hanu 
in  the  United  States  does  as  much  as  two  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tnree 
in  Germany,  five  in  Austria,  and  seven  in  Russia.  The  farm  laborers  o 
Europe  do  nine  times  the  work  to  get  double  the  result  of  the  iarni 
laborers  in  the  United  States.  That  is,  it  takes  four  and  one-half  Euro- 
peans to  equal  one  American.  Extend  the  comparison  to  Asia  and  AM* 
and  we  find  that  the  average  *  United  States  producer  is  equal  to  t»: 
the  world  over,  outside  of  our  own  country.  This  comparison  is  emp^ 
sized  by  our  coal  consumption  and  steam  power,  and  finally  by  our  product- 
of  manufacture.  ..  , 
We  are  to-day  practically  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  earth.  >* 
few  years  we  shall  raise  our  own  sugar  and  fibers,  manufacture  our  o* 
silk  and,  in  fact,  we  shall  produce  almost  everything  used  by  mankind- 
*The  conclusion,  then,  is  warranted  that  in  another  generation,  i  « 
present  system  of  protection  is  continued,  the  people  of  the  United  *>» 
and  Territories  will  equal  or  surpass  in  production,  consumption, 
wealth  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
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«A  PHENOMENAL  INCREASE  IN  OUR  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES." 


attracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  €.  H.  GBOSVENOB  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  IS,  1900, 


i  GBOWTH  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1800  TO  1900. 

i  There  are  three  methods  by  which  it  is  practicable  to  measure  in  some 
[  degree  the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures  in  the  decade  just  ending, 
I  and  for  which  there  are  as  yet  no  census  figures.  One  of  these  is  to  study 
I  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  classes  of  raw  material  which 
:  manufacturers  must  use.  While  our  manufacturers  naturally  utilise 
I  home  materals  as  far  as  practicable  in  their  industries,  there  are  certain 
I  materials  which  they  require  which  are  not  produced  at  home,  while  in 
I  others  the  supply  from  home  production  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  their 
l  requirements.  In  crude  rubber  and  silk,  for  instance,  all  of  the  materials 
{  utilized  must  be  imported,  while  in  the  vegetable  fibers,  such  as  hemp, 
|  sax,  and  certain  high  grades  of  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  and  other  arti- 
|  cles  of  this  class,  they  are  compelled  to  draw  a  part  of  their  supplies 
I  from  abroad.  By  following  the  course  of  importation  of  these  "manu- 
al facturers'  materials,"  or,  to  use  the  technical  term  of  the  Bureau  of 
I  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  "articles  in  a  crude  condition, 
I  which  enter  Into  the  various  processes  of  domestic  industry,"  it  is  prac- 
I  ticable  to  measure  in  some  degree  the  activities  of  our  manufacturers 
since  1890. 

Manufacturers'  materials  imported  in  1890  amounted  to  $178,435,512, 
or  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  Importations,  while  In  the  fiscal  year  1900  the 
importations  of  this  same  class  amounted  to  $310,000,000  and  formed  35.8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  importations.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  our  manu- 
facturers are  to-day  drawing  from  abroad  fully  twice  as  much  material 
for  use  in  manufacturing  as  they  did  a  decade  ago,  since  the  actual  value 
is  nearly  double  that  of  1890,  while  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  prices 
of  manufacturers'  materials  are  now  much  less  than  those  of  a  decade 
ago  and  that  a  given  number  of  dollars  now  represents  a  larger  quantity 
than  at  that  time.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  this  class  of  material, 
that  required  by  manufacturers,  now  forms  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports,  against  23  per  cent,  in  1890. 

INCREASED  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 
Still  another  evidence  of  the  activity  of  manufacturers  is  found  where 
the  values  of  manufactures  exported  is  shown.     In  the  fiscal   year  1890 
exports  of  domestic   manufactures  amounted  to   but   $151,000,000,   and   in 
the  fiscal  year  1900  to  $425,000.000-— an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent. 

DECREASED  IMPORTS  OF   MANUFACTURES. 

Meantime,  importation  of  manufactures  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
having  been,  in  1890,  $346,678,654,  and  forming  44.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports,  while  in  1899  it  was  but  $259,862,721  and  formed  but  37.9  per 

i  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Thus,  in  the  study  of  imports  of  manufacturers'  materials  and  the 
imports  and  exports  of  manufactured  goods  all  the  available  data  show 

i  a  phenomenal  increase  in  our  manufacturing  industries  during  the  de- 
cade 1890-1900,  in  which  we  must  depend  chiefly  upon  these  data  in  deter- 
mining the  growth  of  manufactures.  A  study  of  the  period  shows,  first, 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  imports  of  manufacturers'  materials ; 
second,  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  manufactured 
got mIs,  and  third,  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods;  while  manufacturers'  materials  form  every  year  a  larger 
Proportion  of  the  total  imports,  and  manufactured  goods  form  every 
year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  exports. 

Despite  the  claim  of  the  supporters  of  the  Wilson  law,  that  their 
nu-isure  would  especially  benefit  manufacturers  by  giving  them  tree  raw 
material,  the  importation  of  raw  material  in  the  years  ending  Juu*  *o. 
1805,  1896,  1897,  all  of  which  were  under  the  low  tariff,  averaged  Iom* 
than' those 'of  the  fiscal  year  1893,  all  of  which  was  under  the  McKintey 
Protective  tariff  and  most  of  it  under  President  Harrison,  and  that  the 
yef.rs  ending  June  30,  1899  and  1900,  under  the  Dingley  law,  show  a  lar&v.* 
importation  than  that  of  any  year  under  the  Wilson  low  tariff,  the  im- 
portation of  raw  material  in  the  year  1900  being  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
tl>"  annual  average  importation  of  raw  material  under  the  Wilson  law, 
an0  the  share  which  raw  material  formed  of  the  total  Imports  was.  in 
the  year  1900,  36  per  cent.,  against  an  average  of  26  per  cent  during  the 
satire  period  that  the  Wilson  law  was  in  operation. 
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"FREE  TRADE  WOULD  LEAVE  US  UTTERLY  UNPReJ 
PARED  FOR  WAR." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEABY  of  Minnesota,  vM 
the  Home  of  Bepresentatives.  and  printed  in  the  daily  ikn-f 
gressional  Beeord,  June  W>  1904* 

Even  protectionists  sometimes  say  that  while  they  do  not  believJ 
in  free  trade  as  a  practical  policy  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  it 
seems  good  in  theory.  The  saving  word  in  that  statement  is  the 
word  "seems."  In  fact,  free  trade  is  not  good  even  in  theory.  Prima 
facie,  no  theory  is  good  that  does  not  "work."  Without  the  demon- 
stration it  is  at  best  simply  a  hypothesis.  The  late  Hon.  W,  D, 
Kelley  of  Pennsylvania,  well  described  free  trade  as  "the  science  of 
assumptions." 

The  first  and  fundamental  fallacy  of  free  trade  as  a  theory  is  its 
lack  of  patriotism.  It  professes  to  entertain  a  broad  humanitarian- 
ism.  It  prides  itself  on  having  as  much  consideration  for  people  at 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  as  it  entertains  for  the  people  of  its 
own  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  feel  like  doubting  both  the 
virtue  and  the  good  sense  of  any  man  who  considered,  or  professed 
to  consider,  everyone  as  much  entitled  to  his  solicitude  as  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  By  law,  both  human  and  divine,  a  nation 
is  a  great  family  whose  interests  are  directly  interdependent  Pro- 
tectionists take  as  the  basis  of  their  policy  the  Scriptural  precept; 
"He  that  careth  not  for  his  own  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel." 

The  first  duty  of  a  nation  is  to  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  defend 
its  existence.  Free  trade,  both  as  a  theory  and  as  a  policy,  would 
leave  us  utterly  unprepared  for  war.  Surely  the  people  of  the 
South  should,  through  bitter  experience,  have  thoroughly  learned  tills 
lesson.  Wedded  to  slavery,  they  looked  down  on  labor.  They  were 
"consumers;"  they  had  only  contempt  for  "producers,"  hence  the? 
thought  only  of  getting  manufactured  goods  cheaply. 

They  had  no  desire  to  accept  or  enjoy  the  legitimate  fruits  of  pro- 
tection. Indeed,  for  nearly  a  generation  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  except  the  four  years  from  1843  to  1846,  this  country 
had  been  dominated  by  the  Southern  idea  of  aversion  to  a  protective 
tariff.  When  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  established  it  perpet- 
uated its  free-trade  ideas  by  embodying  in  the  Confederate  consti- 
tution this  provision: 

Nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations  from  foreign  nations  In 
laid  to  promote  or  to  foster  any  branch  of  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the 
National  Government  had  enacted  the  Morrill  tariff  law,  which  gave 
adequate  protection  to  our  industries.  So  that  here  we  had  a  test 
of  the  two  theories  as  to  their  relative  usefulness  in  war. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  former  Senate? 
John  P.  Jones  of  Nevada,  in  his  great  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1890~~one  of  the  greatest  speeches  on  the  tariff  ever  de- 
livered—entitled "Shall  the  Republic  do  its  own  work?" 

The  most  instructive  lesson  of  American  history— indeed,  the  most  Im- 
pressive economic  lesson  of  all  history — is  that  afforded  in  a  great  crisis  w 
the  industrial  impotence  of  our  Southern  States,  resulting  from  their  per- 
sistent neglect  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  of  diversified  industries. 

When  the  South  declared  war  it  was  found  that  its  people  could  creaw 
nothing  of  practical  utility.  Their  orators  and  stump  speakers,  who  i« 
them  Into  the  war,  could  spin  "yarns,"  hut  not  of  cotton;  they  could  wea? 
sentences,  but  not  woolens.  They  could  make  speeches,  hut  could  not  mas8 
engines.  They  could  make  verses,  hut  not  vestments.  They  could  talk  leajj 
ediy  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  could  not  supply  the  wants  of  man.  To; 
could  write  flaming  essays  on  courage,  but  could  not  make  a  gun  or  caniswj 
of  powder.  They  could  organize  armies,  but  not  industries.  They  cou 
Inspire  their  troops  with  enthusiasm,  but  could  not  supply  them  ww 
blankets. 

With  all  their  cotton,  they  could  not  make  a  handkerchief.  With  qua* 
titles  of  sheep  and  all  natural  facilities  for  producing  wool  and  turning  » 
into  cloth,  they  could  not  make  a  coat.  With  every  opportunity Jofw 
establishment  of  manufactures,  they  could  not  make  a  needle,  a  knite. 
bayonet  or  a  button.  With  ample  natural  resources,  and  with  opportunity 
equal  to  those  of  the  Horth,  the  people  of  the  South,  ^Mng  only  f^ 
moment  and  never  to  me  morrow,  permitted  iron,  coal,  and  other  vaw»D1 
minerals  in  illimitable  quantities  to  lie  inert  and  useless  in  their  fields.  , 
They  could  produce  nothing  but  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture,  J« 
but  little  variety  even  of  those.  Theirs  was  a  civilization  that  "disdain? 
to  be  useful,  and  was  content  to  be  stationary."  .fr 

When,  therefore,  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need  they  wanted  olotwjj 
arms,  munitions,  and  means  of  transportation,  they  were  without  factor* 
foundries  mills,  machine  shops,  railroads,  tools,  and  skilled  workmen,  »» 
■■ttSS Urn rSr  their  slaves  they  would  have  been  without  food.  Their -J 
diers  suffered  for  want  of  proper  clothing,  some  of  them  even  dying  of  o»» 
and  Mny,%e5al^  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  wearing  uniforms  b^ 
froln^g  carpet.  iMe  hety &*»*  aborigines,  they  were  obliged  to  look  to  »* 
enemy  for  every  r&mmm  of  wmi&r*, 
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I«THE  DINGLEY  LAW-EVERYTHING  PROMISED  IN  ITS 
NAME  HAS  COME  TO  PASS." 

hziract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  ./.  T.  McCLEABY  of  Minnesota,  in 
!''  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  con- 
gressional Record,  June  %Q}  1904. 
I  in  1897,  after  an  experience  with  a  Democratic  tariff— an  experience 
I  still  vivid  in  the  memory  of  even  young  men—the  Republican  party 
I  Was  returned  to  power,  the  foremost  champion  of  a  protective  tariff, 
I  wUHam  McKinley,  having  been  elected  President.  Shortly  after  his 
I  inauguration  President  McKinley  called  Congress  together  m  extra 
I  session  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff.  The  result  was  the 
iDingley  law.  Its  operation  has  been  such  as  to  compel  words  of 
I  praise  even  from  those  who  opposed  its  enactment.  It  has  justified 
I  itself  a  hundred  times  over. 

I  Everything  that  was  promised  in  its  name  has  come  to  pass.  Amer- 
fican  industries  that  had  been  languishing  have  revived  and  are 
[flourishing.  New  ventures  have  taken  root  and  are  prospering.  Work 
I  }5  plentiful  and  wages  are  good.  Farmers,  except  those  who  had 
I  been  "buying  more  land,"  have  almost  forgotten  what  a  mortgage 
1  looks  like. 

I  All  this  is  admitted.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  would  endanger 
|  all  this  for  a  theory ;  a  theory,  too,  whose  unwisdom  has  repeatedly 
I  been  shown  by  experience  here  and  elsewhere. 

i  Are  tariff  schedules  sacred?  No;  but  the  welfare  of  our  people 
I  should  be  sacred  to  those  whose  actions  may  greatly  Promote  or 
I  trrcatlv  retard  it.  Should  our  tariff  laws  never  be  revised?  Certainly 
I  they  should.  When?  Whenever  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  than  lost  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  sueh  revision.  - 

How  shall  we  know  when  the  time  for  revision  has  arrived ?  lnat 
!  question  will  certainly  not  be  determined  by  vague  talk  about 
I  "changed  conditions"  since  the  enactment  of  the  existing  law.  It 
\  will  be  necessary  for  those  demanding  tariff  revision  on  such  grounds 
to  specif v  just  how  "conditions  have  changed,"  and  just  what  it  is 
1  therefore  wise  to  do.  We  shall  certainly  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
I  "beguiled  bv  generalities." 

\     Nor  should  we  be  moved  by  the  veiled  threat  that  if  we  don  t  revise 

[  the  tariff—whether  such  action  seem  wise  or  unwise— the  chance  to 

I  revise  it  will  be  given  to  the  Democrats.  # 

!     Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  might  of  right  and 

1  in  the  common  sense  of  the  common  people.     So  far  as  I  am  con- 

I  corned,  I  shall  unhesitatincrlv  choose  the  path  of  duty  to  my  country 

I  and  let  results  to  myself  take  care  of  themselves.     To  such  of  my 

I  friends  as  may  differ  with  me  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  at 

1  liberty  to  sacrifice  their  interests  to  my  ambitions.    If  the  time  should 

ever  come  when  I  fail  to  prefer  their  good  even  to  their  good  will, 

greatly  as  I  prize  that  good  will,  at  that  moment  I  should  cease  to 

be  worthy  of  being  their  representative. 

During  the  forty-three  years  since  the  Republican  party  first  came 
into  power  that  partv  has  four  times  made  a  general  revision  of  the 
tariff.  Two  of  these' revisions,  those  of  1861  and  1897,  were  revisions 
of  Democratic  schedules.  Two  of  the  revisions,  those  of  1883  and 
1890,  were  revisions  of  Republican  schedules. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  whenever  the  proper  time 
comes  for  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff  act  the  revision  should 
be  made  by  the  friends  and  not  by  the  enemies  of  adequate  protec- 
tion to  American  industries.  # 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  that  a  dose  of  poison  is  just  as  fatal  if  administered  by  a  fnend 
as  hy  a  foe.  For  example,  in  1883,  under  a  demand  for  tariff  revision, 
such  a  revision  was  made  by  the  Republican  party.  Under  popular 
deu-and,  or  what  was  thought  to  be  popular  demand,  the  wool  schedule 
wn  made  too  low.  The  fact  that  this  act  was  passed  by  a  Republican 
CoM.rress  and  was  signed  by  a  Republican  President  did  not  save  the 
shfvp  industry  cf  the  United  States,  for  immediately  thereafter  that 
'  istry  was 'reduced  by  millions  of  head.  The  wool  schedule  of  the 
of  1883  was  a  staggering  blow  to  the  sheep  industry  of  this 
>  dry,  one  from  which  it  never  recovered  until  the  passage  of  the 
eKinley  law,  which  gave  adequate  protection  to  wool. 
The  Republican  party  is  not  committed  to  any  particular  schedule, 
hi?  it  is  committed  to  a  great  principle  governing  the  construction 
°f  -11  schedules.  It  is  not  dominated  by  stubbornness  or  bv  pridf 
°f  'pinion;  but  it  does  recognize  its  responsibility  relative  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  business  sense 
enough  to  know  the  importance  of  stability  of  conditions  as  related 
to  business  prosperity, 
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"WE  OUGHT  TO  LET  THE  TARIFF  ALONE— WE  OUGHT 
TO  DEFEND  IT  AGAINST  ALL  COMERS,  FOR  THE 
GOOD  OF  THE  NATION."— THOMAS  B.  REED 
ON  TARIFF  REVISION. 


I 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  J,  T.  McCLEAEY  of  Minnesota,  j, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Cor, 
gressional  Record,  June  20,  1904- 


One  of  the  greatest  men  whom  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  knov 
personally  was  the  late  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Maine,  for  twenty  year; 
a  Member  of  this  House  and  its  Speaker  through  three  Congresses, 
He  passed  from  earth  in  December,  1902,  Almost  on  the  day  o{ 
his  death — in  the  North  American  Review  for  December,  1902— ap 
pea  red  the  last  article  that  he  ever  wrote  on  public  questions. 

It  comes  to  us  as  the  counsel  of  a  man  of  superior  intellect  and 
absolute  honesty;  as  the  matured  judgment  of  one  who  was  thor- 
oughly informed  on  the  fiscal  history  of  this  and  other  countries 
It  comes  to  us  as  the  garnered  wisdom  of  more  than  three-score 
years.  It  comes  from  one  who  had  voluntarily  retired  from  public 
life  at  a  time  when  he  was  occupying  the  exalted  position  of  Speaker 
of  this  House,  a  position  in  our  country  aptly  described  by  himself 
as  "having  but  one  superior  and  no  peer,"  a  position  to  which  he 
knew  he  would  be  unanimously  reelected.  It  comes  as  the  sage  advie: 
of  one  who  had  no  other  purpose  to  serve  than  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  his  country. 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  append  that  entire  article  to  these  remarks 
I  do  so  with  the  consent  of  the  publishers  of  the  North  America 
Review,  who  own  the  copyright  to  it.  To  be  entirely  candid  about 
the  matter,  I  do  this  in  order  that,  being  thus  made  f rankable,  it  ma? 
be  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  coming  cam- 
paign. I  do  this  as  a  high  service  to  the  American  people.  To  have 
read  that  article  carefully  and  thus  studied  out  its  full  significance 
is  to  have  received  a  college  education  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 

In  that  article  Mr.  Reed  discussed  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher 
and  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman  this  question  of  tariff  revision 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  he  said: 

What  would  you  say  was  the  ideal  industrial  condition  of  a  nation 
Everybody  at  work.  Just  now  we  have  everybody  at  work.  And  yet  m 
think  we  want  something  else.  If  we  keep  on  fussing  we  shall  get  it,  Witt 
all  the  world,  except  England,  including  her  own  colonies,  of  our  opinici 
with  success  embroidered  on  all  our  banners,  we  are  invited  to  surrenda 
our  views  and  give  place  to  a  beaten  world. 

Why?  Simply  because  of  that  human  unrest  which  is  part  of  the  historf 
of  the  race.  We,  being  also  of  limited  knowledge,  are  much  given  to  be  ¥ 
gutted  by  generalities.  Here  is  one  line  of  generalities :  "Is  the  Dingle! 
tariff  bill  the  end  of  wisdom?  If  not,  then  it  can  be  improved.  A  tariff  biH 
could  be  framed,  we  think,  which  would  be  free  from  all  the  errors  of  that 
celebrated  bill  and  retain  its*virtues."  Where  would  you  enact  such  a  bill' 
Why,  in  your  own  mind,  of  course.  Unfortunately,  a  bill  enacted  in  the  mini 
has  no  extraterritorial  force.  A  bill  enacted  by  Congress,  like  the  progress 
of  the  world,  is  the  result  of  a  fierce  conflict  of  opposing  human  interest 
and  must  do  so.  When  men  talk  carelessly  of  tariff  revision  they  talk  of!- 
tariff  never  yet  established  and  one  that  never  can  be.  They  dream  o\  i 
tariff  which  exactly  suits  them  individually,  while  a  real  tariff  bill  is  o*< 
which  measurably  satisfies  the  country  as  a  whole, 

****** 

We  have  a  tariff  carefully  drawn,  which  has  served  us  well.  That  tarii 
is  only  five  years  old.  It  has  brought  us  away  up  on  the  hillside  of  succes 
It  has  no  connection  with  great  corporations,  except  what  it  has  with  sraxi 
corporations  and  individuals.  No  attack  by  repealing  the  Dingley  A<t  c& 
hurt  one  without  hurting  all.  Any  disturbance  of  that  kind  would  <Iistur< 
trade  in  ways  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar.  ,  t 

A  tariff  bill  at  any  time  is  not  and  can  not  be  the  creature  of  one  mi** 
It  means  the  result  of  a  contest  by  all  interests  and  all  minds.  Hen* 
whenever  any  man  thinks  of  a  tariff  he  would  make,  he  always  thinks  Qr 
tariff  bill  which  will  never  be  enacted. 

There  was  once  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  great  power  and  i! 
fluence.  For  four  years  he  had  no  Congress  behind  him,  and  he  dreamed* 
such  a  tariff-reform  law  as  would  suit  him.  By  and  by  lie  had  a  Congr^ 
of  his  own  party,  and  he  started  in  to  make  such  a  law  as  would  please  btw 
gods  and  men.  There  are  those  who  remember  the  dismal  looks  of  the  M«sj 
bers  of  the  House  when  they  yielded  to  the  Senate,  and  the  averted  looks  J 
the  President  as  he  let  the  bill  pass  by,  unsigned  and  friendless.  To  tbo^ 
men  it  became  apparent,  as  it  should  be  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  tan- 
enacted  is  always  different  from  the  act  in  your  mind. 

****** 

What  we  had  better  do  Is  to  remember  where  we  are  and  what  on  **  *J 
gers  are.  Enterprises  of  business  are  not  entered  upon  by  helter-ssteKJ: 
They  are  the  result  of  calculation.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  of  the  pr  >mo!J 
or  maker  is,  how  many  of  our  present  conditions  are  to  remain?  V  tb* 
are  to  be  uncertainties  in  the  future  he  will  not  dare  to  act.  What  cm  Jj 
imagine  that  would  dampen  a  business  man's  ardor  more  than  to  be  oai«jj 
on  to  guess  what  a  new  tariff  bill  would  be !  The  prophetic  instinct  in  s 
human  creature  is  there  beyond  its  limit. 

We  ought  to  let  the  tariff  alone;  we  ought  to  defend  it  against  cu;  f^ 
ers  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  We  are  doing  more  than  well  and  m-ca  - 
hunt  for  disaster.    That  will  come  In  due  time. 
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1      "WHY  DEMOCRATIC  PROMISES  CANNOT   BE 
|  TRUSTED." 

I  wtract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  in  the  Hou»e 
I  EX    of  Rewesen^tatives!  and   printed   in   the   daily    Congressional   Record, 

I         June  20,  1904> 

I  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  while  this  question  of 
I  the  tariff  is  primarily  a  question  of  business  it  is  in  this  country  also  a 
I  question  of  politics.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  probabje  political 
'i  aspect  of  the  queston  in  the  coming  campaign  be  clearly  stated. 
i  The  Democratic  party  to-day  owes  whatever  hopes  it  may  entcr- 
I  |flin  of  success  in  the  coming  campaign  to  the  existence  ot  what  is 
I  ^own  as  "the  solid  South."  'it  is  important  that  we  get,  if  possible, 
1  a  just  conception  of  the  significance  of  that  fact 
I  '  The  Democratic  party  knows  in  advance  that  it  can  with  absolute 
I  erWainty  count  on  the"  electoral  votes  of  the  States  of  the  South. 
I  Hmce  in  a  convention  it  is  not  necessary  to  seriously  consider  the 
1  wishes  of  the  South,  either  as  to  a  candidate  or  as  to  a  platform.  ^ 
1  the  problem  of  the  Democratic  managers  will  be  to  get  the  remain- 
1  in-  electoral  votes  necessary  to  an  election.  These  must^  be  secured 
in  the  North.  A  large  city' offers  the  best  field  for  certain  Northern 
Democratic  methods,"  so  the  Democratic  managers  pick  out  New 
York  State,  with  its  «mit  metropolitan  city,,  and  Illinois,  with  its 
Chicago,  as  the  best  fish  tin*  ground.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
1  parry,'  in  addition,  one  or  two  States  of  the  size  of  Indiana,  New 
'  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin. 

I      In  "general,   then,   the   problem    before    the    Democratic   campaign 

t  nmnneers  is  how  to  rami   those   Northern  States.     New  York  City 

I  am  be  made  to  supply  a   generous  majority;  but  m  these  days  ot 

:  "publicity"   there   is   a 'limit  to  such   possibilities.     The   Republicans 

must   be*  kept   from   "coming   down    to   the   Harlem"   with   an   over- 

!  whelming  majority,  so  a  candidate  must  be  selected  and^a  platlorm 

!  inii^t  be 'framed  that  will  appeal  to  the  people  "up  State." 

I      But  the  platform  must  be  such  as  to  help  in  carrying  those  two 

i  States  and  also  the  remaining  States  required.     It  must  be  framed 

\  v.iih   special    reference    to    carrying   the    Northern    States    required. 

I  Those   Northern   States  have   business  interests   whose  owners  must, 

!  by  the  platform,  be  soothed  into  a   feeling  of  security.     Above  all 

things,  then,  the  platform  must  have  the  appearance  ot  conservatism. 

Inasmuch  as   the   is*uc-  this  year  will  be  the  tariff,   the  Democratic 

Inform  will,  for  several  reasons,  probably  not  be  as  t rank  and  out- 

sp.,kcn  as  it  was  in  1802.     It  will  probably  contain  some  ^glittering 

jinicralitv"  about  "tariff  revision  along  conservative  lines. 

But  there  is  a  very  plain  and  easily  understood  reason  why  Demo- 
cratic platform  promises  can  not  be  relied  on.  ,„.,,.. 

It  all  hinges  on  the  existence  of  that  "solid  South.'  At  election 
the  "solid  Smith"  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  to  give  every  one 
of  its  electoral  votes  to  the  Democratic  nominee,  so  that  in  the  con 
vmdion,  which  frames  the  platform,  the  wishes  of  the  solid  South 
can  be  safely  treated  with  indifference,  But  when  it  comes  to  passing 
a  tariff  act  in  Confess,  after  the  election,  the  South  will  largely 
voidrol  the  situation,  because  the  South  will  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
voles  necessary  to  pass  ihe  bill.  In  other  words  the  platform  must 
be  made  to  please  certain  Stales  in  the  North,  but  the  hill  must  be 
mule  to  please  the  Slate,  of  the  South,  who  entertain  different  opin- 
ions. The  promises  will  be  dictated  by  the  Northern  States,  the 
performances  by  the  Southern  States.  Hence  Democratic  perform- 
ances can  not  'reasonably  be  expected  to  square  with  Democratic 
pnmises  The  people  of  the  South  regardless  of  views  about  the 
attract 'beauties  of  "free  trade,"  will  take  mighty  good  care  to  see 
llsal  the  things  in  which  his  people  are  interested  shall  have  full  and 
wb  quale  protection.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  they   are  "free  traders"  as  to  everyone  s  products 

'  '"ol  their  own 

■•"his  was  illustrated  in  both  of  the  bills  framed  under  Democratic 
au'pieesVn  the  last  forty  years-thc  Mills  bill  of  ] 888  and  the 
VWGorinan  law  of  1894.  For  example,  m  the  Mills  bill,  which 
Pa  '  cd  the  Democratic  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Republican 
S'vnte  a  hbdi  rate  of  duty  was  placed  on  rice,  a  southern  product, 
and  an  entirely  inadequate*  rate  on  barley,  a  Northern  product.  The 
Mills  bill  put  "a  high  rate  of  duty  on  the  cane  sugar  of  the  South, 
W.  put  on  the  free  list  the  peas,  beans,  vegetables,  tomatoes,  milk, 
n.fis,  and  poultry  of  the  North.  The  central  feature  of  the  Mills 
»>ili  was  the  removal  of  all  duty  on  wool,  one  of  the  chief  products  of 
Northern  farms;  the  same  general  policy  prevailed  m  the/Wilse-  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Democratic  tariff  bill  is  always  sectional— news 
naiional— in  its  spirit. 
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"A  NATION  LIKE  OURS  COULD  NOT  LONG  STANDI 

THE  RUINOUS  POLICY  OF  READJUSTING  ITS 

BUSINESS  TO  RADICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE 

TARIFF  AT  SHORT  INTERVALS-"— 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  k 
the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Con- 
gressional  Record,  June  %Of  1904. 


BBESIDEHT  BOOSWELT  ON  TARIFF  BEVISION. 

•  In  his  Life  of- Benton,  page  294,  President  Roosevelt  says: 

Now,  whether  a  protective  tariff  Is  right  or  wrong  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  should  work  as  simply  and  with  as  much  eer- 
tainty  and  exactitude  as  possible  ;  if  its  interpretation  varies,  or  if  it  is  con. 
tmually  meddled  with  by  Congress,  great  damage  ensues.  It  is  in  reality  0! 
far  less  importance  that  a  law  should  be  ideally  right  than  that  it  should  be 
certain  and  steady  in  its  workings.  Even  supposing  that  a  high  tariff  is  all 
wrong,  it  would  work  infinitely  better  for  the  country  than  would  a  series  of 
changes  between  high  and  loio  duties. 

In  a  speech  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  August  23,  190f,  President 
Roosevelt  said: 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  In  a 
time  of  such  material  well-being,  both  collectively  as  a  nation  and  Individ- 
ually as  citizens,  to  show,  each  on  his  own  account,  that  we  possess  tlu 
qualities  of  prudence,  self-knowledge,  and  self-restraint.  In  our  Govern- 
ment we  need  above  all  things,  stability,  fixity  of  economic  policy* 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  April  4,  1903,  President  Roosevelt  de- 
livered an  address  which  exhibited  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  this 
great  question  and  a  judicial  temper  in  considering  it.  From  this 
noteworthy  speech  I  submit  here  some  extracts  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  matter  now  under  consideration,  and  print  the  entire  speech  as 
part  of  the  appendix  to  these  remarks. 

The  present  phenomenal  prosperity  has  been  under  a  tariff  which  wai 
made  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  definite  principles,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  an  avowed  determination  to  protect  the  interests  of  tin 
American  producer,  business  man,  wage-worker,  and  farmer  alike.  The 
general  tariff  policy,  to  which,  without  regard  to  changes  in  detail,  I  believe 
this  country  is  irrevocably  committed,  is  fundamentally  based  upon  amph 
recognition  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production — that  is,  the  cost 
of  labor — here  and  abroad,  and  of  the  need  to  see  to  it  that  our  laws  shall 
in  no  event  afford  advantage  in  our  own  market  to  foreign  industries  over 
American  industries,  to  foreign  capital  over  American  capital,  to  foreign 
labor  over  our  own  labor.  This  country  has  and  this  country  needs  better 
paid,  better  educated,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed  workingmen,  of  a  higher 
type  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  foreign  country.  It  has  and  It  needs  a 
higher,  more  vigorous,  and  more  prosperous  type  of  tillers  of  the  soil  than  is 
possessed  by  any  other  country, 

•  »  »         ■  ♦  *  *  • 
It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  that  we  want  to  use  everything  in  ou? 

power:  to  foster  the  welfare  of  our  entire  body  politic.  In  other  words,  m 
need  td  treat  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition,  from  the  standpoint  of  th« 
interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  temporal 
needs  of  any  political  party.  It  is  almost  as  necessary  that  our  poltel' 
should  be  stable  as  that  it  sliould  be  %oise.  A  nation  UJce  ours  could  not  loni 
stand  the  ruinous  policy  of  readjusting  its  business  to  radical  changes  in  tU 
tariff  at  short  intervals,  especially  when,  as  now,  owing  to  the  Immenst 
extent  and  variety  of  our  products,  the  tariff  schedules  carry  rates  of  duty 
on  thousands  of  different  articles. 

♦  *  *  *  *  *  i 

If  a  tariff  law  has  on  the  whole  worked  well,  and  if  business  has  prospered 
under  it  and  is  prospering,  it  may  be  better  to  endure  some  inconveniences 
and  inequalities  for  a  time  than,  by  making  changes,  to  risk  causing  disturb- 
ance and  perhaps  paralysis  in  the  industries  and  business  of  the  country* 
The  fact  that  the  change  in  a  given  rate  of  duty  may  be  thought  desiraW 
does  not  settle  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  change  *nj 
mediately.  Every  tariff  deals  with  duties  on  thousands  of  articles  arrange 
in  hundreds  of  paragraphs  and  in  many  schedules. 

These  duties  affect  a  vast  number  of  interests  which  are  often  conflict- 
ing. If  necessary  for  our  welfare,  then,  of  course,  Congress  must  consider 
the  question  of  changing  the  law  as  a  whole  or  changing  any  given  rat$ 
of  duty.  But  we  must  remember  that  whenever  even  a  single  schedule  | 
considered  some  interests  will  appear  to  demand  a  change  in  almost  eveff. 
schedule  in  the  law,  and  when  it  comes  to  upsetting  the  schedules  general!! 
the  effect  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  country  would  be  ruinous. 
■■♦  :  '   *  •  ■•■■#■'■.•  »  * 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  must  as  a  people  approach  a  matter  of  su$ 
prime  economic  Importance  as  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  our  businG* 
needs.  We  can  not  afford  to  become  fossilized  or  fail  to  recognize  the  1%® 
that  as  the  needs  of  the  country  change  it  may  be  necessary  to  meet  tWJ 
new  needs  by  'Changing .  certam  features  of  our  tariff  laws.  Still  less  can  *J 
afford  to  fail  to  recognize  the  further  fact  that  these  changes  must  not  j; 
made  until  the  need  for  them  outweighs  the  disadvantages  which  may  f, 
suit  *•"  *'.'.*  We  have  prospered  marvelously  at  home.  As  a  nation  J 
stand  in  the  very  fore  front  of  the  giant  international  competition  of  *jJJ 
day.  We  can  not  afford  by  any  freak  or  folly  to  forfeit  the  position  * 
which  we  have  tnti*  triumphantly  attained. 
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Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  F.  JONES,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Sept.  10,  1890y  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record* 


The  only  thing  that  now  restrains  a  tendency  to  equalization  between 
this  country  and  the  countries  of  Europe  is  the  tariff  wall  which  we  have 
erected.  Were  it  not  for  this  the  cheap  products  of  foreign  factories  would 
flood  our  markets,  would  destroy  our  workshops — those  greatest  of  all,  our 
schools.  We  expend  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  our  young  men — an  education  that  merely  prepares  them  to  enter 
these  great  schools  of  life,  in  which  they  continue  their  studies.  No  one 
doubts  that  we  should  provide  liberally  for  our  public  schools.  The  great 
workshops  of  the  country,  filled  with  deft,  thoughtful,  and  studious  young 
men,  are  in  the  true  sense  an  extension  of  the  public  schools — they  consti- 
tute advanced  grades — in  which  the  students  not  only  pay  for  their  own 
tuition,  but  pay  back  to  the  country  much  more  than  was  expended  on 
their  elementary  education. 

Without  these  workshops  and  workmen  we  should  soon  find  ourselves 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exchanging  a  large  amount  of  the  raw  material 
of  our  soil  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  finished  product  of  foreign  fac- 
tories. It  would  be  discovered  when  too  late  that  the  work  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  our  own  people,  a  people  that  earns  more  and  spends  more 
than  any  other  people  on  earth,  had  been  bartered  away  for  the  poor 
privilege  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  squalid  and  poorly  paid  inhabitants 
of  other  continents. 

England  very  well  understands  this  principle  of  equalization.  When 
she  looks  toward  France  and  Germany  she  wants  "fair  trade,*'  which 
means  protection,  because  she  knows  that  in  dealing  with  those  countries 
her  people  would  have  to  equalize  downward.  When  she  looks  toward  the 
United  States  she  wants  "free"  trade,  because  she  knows  that  in  dealing 
with  us  they  would  be  equalizing  upward. 

I  maintain  and  repeat  that  free  trade  between  countries  compels 
eventual  equalization  in  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  those  countries.  To 
accomplish  this  may  take  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  but  the  process  begins  at  once. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  the  aspiring  workmen  of  this  country  shall 
maintain  their  present  grade  of  living,  and  shall  not  be  pressed  down  to 
the  condition  of  the  ill-fed  and  ill-paid  workmen  of  other  lands,  then  all 
idea  of  a  low-tariff  policy  and  of  a  policy  of  international  free  trade  must 
be  abandoned,  and  the  tariff  wall  must  be  maintained  sufficiently  high  to 
exclude  all  articles  whose  manufacture  or  production  here  would  require 
no  greater  expenditure  of  mental  or  physical  force  than  must  be  expended 
in  their  production  elsewhere. 

If  we  have  high  wages  and  high  civilization  for  the  masses  in  this 
country,  then  in  order  to  keep  wages  and  civilization  on  a  high  plane  a 
tariff  is  indispensable.  If  we  are  to  permit  the  product  of  the  labor 
of  the  foreign  workman,  underpaid  and  underfed  as  he  is,  to  compete  in 
our  home  market  with  the  product  of  our  own  workmen,  shall  we  permit 
that  competition  to  take  place*without  exacting  any  return  for  the  privi- 
lege? Shall  our  people,  who  consume  twice  as  much  food  per  head  as  the 
People  of  Europe,  expend  six  times  as  much  per  head  for  education,  cheer- 
fu^y  contribute  of  their  earnings  in  many  other  directions  to  support  the 
civilization  of  this  country,  and  stand  ready  to  defend  it  if  need  be  with 
th??r  lives — shall  they  permit  foreign  manufacturers  from  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles  to  carry  on  business  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  States  without  contributing  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  support 
°f  our  institutions  or  Government? 

Shall  we  permit  them  to  compete  in  our  own  market  with  our  own 
people  on  perfectly  even  terms?  If  so,  the  consequences  will  not  be  slow 
to  make  themselves  felt.  The  competition  for  the  present  may  be  only  with 
^e  English,  the  French,  or  the  Germans,  but  it  is  a  progressive  competi- 
tion. What  is  "to  make  it  stop  with  the  competition  of  Europe?  If  cheap- 
liev>  is  the  desideratum  it  can  not  stop  there.  Reaching  beyond  the  Eng- 
Hphman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  German,  our  competition  will  soon  be 
wii*'  the  half-clothed  Hindoo,  and,  beyond  him,  with  the  naked  inhabitant 
°t  the  Congo.  Is  this  to  be  the  measure  of  the  ultimate  civilization  of  tkr 
United  State*? 
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"THE  TARIFF  A  NATURAL,  NOT  AN  ARTIFICIAL  WAuJ 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J,  P.  JONES,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Senate  of  tjj 
United  States,  Sept.  10,  1890,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


THE  NATTJBAL  WAGE. 

A  tariff  upon  imports,  instead  of  being  an  artificial  creation,  k  ,a 
my  judgment,  the  natural  and  proper  thing  for  a  nation.  Free  foreip 
trade  is  the  artificial  thing.  A  nation  must  be  regarded  as  a  family,  an* 
whose  members  should  stand  together.  As  between  the  members  of  tfc 
family,  undoubtedly,  unrestricted  trade  is  the  natural  condition,  beoaui 
equalization  between  them  is  the  condition  suggested  bv  nature  and  by  tfc 
mutual  interests  of  the  members  of  the  national  family.  Any  advanta? 
given  to  one  member  of  that  family  over  another  would  be  unnatural  a 
intolerable,  but  to  deny  to  strangers  benefits  that  we  might  confer  .,. 
members  of  our  own  family  would  not  be  unnatural.  On  the  contrary,  ;, 
would  be  in  strict  conformity  with  nature.  The  same  law  should  gov?Tj 
the  national  family. 

One  of  the  highest  duties  of  government  is  the  adoption  of  such  eco- 
nomic policy  as  may  encourage  and  develop  every  industry  to  which  tfc 
soil  and  climate  of  the  country  are  adapted,  and,  when  established,  t: 
preserve  and  protect  such  industries  from  destructive  foreign  competition 
industries  which,  owing  to  climatic  or  other  insuperable  barriers,  it  wouM 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  develop  should  not  be  attempted,  or,  if  foolishh 
attempted,  should  not  be  encouraged  or  protected.  I  should  not  think  c: 
raising  bananas  under  glass,  nor  encourage  an  attempt  to  plant  in  this 
country  the  India-rubber  tree,  nor  to  develop  a  tea  or  coffee  plantation— at 
least  not  with  our  present  information  regarding  the  probabilities  of  success 
in  the  growth  of  tea  and  coffee  in  tne  United  States.  But  I  lay  this  dovs 
as  the  correct  and  fundamental  idea  of  a  tariff :  That  whenever  a  given 
degree  of  mental  and  physical  force  exerted  in  this  country  will  accomplish 
results  equal  to  those  accomplished  by  an  equal  degree  of  such  force  exert* 
in  any  other  country,  our  tariff  charge  can  not  be  too  high. 

With  that  principle  in  practical  operation,  the  compensation  for  labor 
would  be  regulated,  not  by  competition  between  our  workmen  and  those 
of  lower  forms  of  civilization,  but  by  the  natural  and  unrestricted  competi- 
tion among  workmen  wholly  within  the  borders  of  our  own  country,  who  ar? 
partakers  of  and  contributors  to  the  same  civilization,  who  are  the  support 
and  defense  of  our  institutions  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  with  their  lives 
the  perpetuity  of  our  Government. 

I  maintain  that  the  natural  wage  of  every  man — the  amount  to  whlci 
he  is  fairly  entitled — is  the  amount  he  can  earn  in  free  and  unrestricted 
competition  in  his  own  country  with  men  who  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  responsibilities,  accustomed  to  the  same  manner  and  standard  ot 
living. 

To  subject  men  to  any  keener  competition  than  this  or  to  exact  a  lower 
standard  of  wages  than  would  result  from  the  operation  of  that  principle 
would  be  substantially  to  declare  the  ultimate  and  fundamental  standard  ol 
wages  for  the  world  at  large  to  be  that  rate  at  which  the  least  skilled 
workmen  of  the  lowest  civilization  will  consent  to  work  and  procreate 
The  American  workman  will  never  accept  such  a  standard,  and  he  neve? 
should  do  so.  He  will  not  consent  to  be  pressed  down  into  the  penury 
and  squalor  to  which  the  laborers  of  other  lands  are  subjected  and  witi 
which,  in  the  main,  they  are  contented. 

It  is  much  better  to  do  justice  at  the  outset — to  concede  that  the 
nation  is  one  great  family,  and  that  no  member  of  that  family  has  a  mora! 
right  to  supply  his  wants  with  a  cheaper  workman  than  his  own  country 
affords.  A  country  that  will  employ  cheap  labor  will  find  that  it  reacts 
on  those  who  employ  it,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  instead  of  a  profit,  the? 
will  experience  a  loss  by  the  operation.  Our  workmen  are  entitled  to 
the  control  of  our  markets  for  the  product  of  their  industry.  They  pay 
the  taxes ;  they  constitute  the  people.  It  is  right  that  they  should  refuse 
to  be  subjected  to  the  barbarous  competition  of  people  who  are  living  under 
the  shadow  of  standing  armies,  and  who,  through  ages  of  oppression,  have 
become  accustomed  to  a  grade  of  existence  that  to  our  people  would  make 
life  not  worth  living. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  4\ery  man  in  the  United  States 
should  not  be  willing  to  pay  such  rates  of  wages  as  shall  obtain  by  the 
free  and  unrestricted  competition  of  all  workmen  in  his  own  country.  Tb« 
compensation  which  he  receives  for  his  own  services  in  whatever  occupation 
he  may  be  employed — and  there  are  few  of  our  people  who  do  not  work- 
is  based  on  the  average  wages  of  his  own  community.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  get  other  men's  labor  at  any  cheaper  rate,  in  proportion  to  value  ol 
service,  than  he  charges  for  his  own ;  and  this  is  what  an  adequate  tariff 
justly  prevents  him  from  doing. 

Under  such  tariff  we  are  sustaining  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  ou? 
people  are  accustomed.  At  the  same  time  we  are  creating  new  eomtortt 
and  inventing  new  devices  by  which  human  wants  may  be  supplied  witl 
less  of  human  sacrifice.  Nor  under  it  can  we  be  in  any  danger  of  losing 
the  benefit  of  such  inventions  as  may  be  made  in  other  lands.  Science  an» 
invention  are  great  travelers,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  such  economic 
policy  as  may  keep  at  a  high  level  the  conditions  of  all  our  people  our 
country  will  always  attract  men  of  choicest  skill  in  every  department  of  tW 
arts. 

The  condition  of  our  people  being  universally  acknowledged  to  &8 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  people  on  the  globe,  the  tariff  wall  is  n^ces- 
sary  to  protect  them  from  the  squalor  and  misery  prevailing  elsewhere 
If  this  be  a  Chinese  wall  it  is  only  so  because  it  walls  out  the  poverty  ° 
less  favored  countries  and  walls  in  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Stat*  ®  °: 
America. 
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THE  "NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE," 

j-  Tbe  sympathies  of  the  free  trader  go  out  in  unstinted  measure  to 
\fi,  purchaser  of  goods ;  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  producer  of  them.  He 
Riches  the  duty  taken  from  the  "necessaries  of  life."  In  behalf  of  whom? 
Cot  the  producer  of  those  necessaries,  but  the  purchaser.  He  ignores  the 
act  that  it  is  in  the  production  of  those  very  necessaries  that  nine-tenths 
if  our  people  are  engaged.  If  the  tariff  charges  are  to  be  taken  from 
'necessaries  of  life,"  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  protective  tariff ;  there  will 
je  nobody  to  be  protected.  Under  the  pretense  of  benefiting  the  purchaser 
he  Democratic  party  would  destroy  both  the  producer  and  the  industry. 
I  If  we  examine  the  list  of  productive  pursuits  followed  in  this  country, 
|re  shall  find  almost  all  of  them  dealing  with  "necessaries  of  life."  Pro- 
tection should  be  given  to  all  pursuits,  so  that  the  largest  variety  of  indus- 
tries may  be  encouraged.  The  fact  that  only  a  few  persons  are  engaged 
In  a  particular  industry  Is  no  reason  why  that  industry  should  be  de- 
stroyed, our  country  deprived  of  the  art,  and  other  industries  overcrowded 
sviili  tbe  displaced  labor. 

In  the  idea,  therefore,  that  all  tariff  charges  should  be  taken  off  the 
"necessaries  of  life,"  there  is  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  "consumers,"  in 
the  nope  that  the  producers  of  the  country,  being  also  consumers,  may  be 
eceived  by  mere  names. 

Before  the  great  protective  system  was  inaugurated  by  the  Republican 

|party  a  very  large  number  of  articles  now   deemed   by  our  people  to   be 

"'necessaries"  were  luxuries  of  life.     The  daily  living  of  the  masses  of  this 

ountry  has  in  thirty  years,  under  protection,  come  more  and  more  to  con- 

ist  of  things  that  prior  to  that  time  were  beyond  their  reach.     With  the 

roteotive   principle   thoroughly   understood   and   universally   applied,   there 

s  hardly  an  article  in  the  present  category  of  luxuries  that  would  not,  as 

[time  passed,  become  part  of  the  daily  life  and  daily  needs  of  the  masses  of 

ho  American  people. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  worsted  shawls  come  fairly  within 
.be  designation  of  "necessaries  of  life"  in  this  country.     Suppose  the  duty 
i  worsted  shawls  to  be  high  and  the  duty  on  camel-hair  shawls  low.     Our 
jjfrets-trade   friends  would  characterize   this  as   a   gross  wrong.     Let  us   see. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
worsted  shawls.     With  one  accord  they  assert  that  if  the  tariff  charge 
should  be  taken  from  those  articles  it  would  either  destroy  the  industry  in 
this  country  or  relegate  all  those  engaged  in  it  to  a  grade  of  living  incon- 
sistent with  citizenship  of  this  free  Republic.     They  therefore  unite  in  a 
Irequest  that  the  duty  be  not  taken  from  imported  worsted  shawls. 
$|        So,   also,   the  American  sheep-raisers  who   supply  the  wool   for  those 
jshawls,  living  in  isolation  and  self-denial,  entreat  us  not  to  subject  them 
po  a  competition  with  the  cheap   labor  of  South  America  and  Australia. 
|lt  is  manifest,  if  we  are  to  have  a  protective  policy  at.  all,  that  the  policy 
§  should  extend  to  every  industry  existing  in  the  country ;  otherwise  it  would 
|he  a  partial  and  unjust  policy.     By  a  duty  on  wool  and  on  worsted  shawls 
|ve  protect  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  from  the 
|  fioii-; petition    of    European    labor.      But    in    examining    the    subject,    to    see 
|  against  whom  a  discrimination  would  operate  in  case  we  put  only  a  com- 
|pa.i-ntively  light  duty  on  camel-hair  shawls,  I  fail  to  find  American  labor 
| engaged  in  raising  camels.     I  have  seen  no  camel  ranches  in  this  country, 
I  nor  have  I  heard  of  anybody  in  the  United  States  being  engaged   in  the 
| manufacture  of  camel-hair  shawls. 

|  Whom,  therefore,  should  we  protect  by  an  extraordinarily  high  tariff 
I  charge  on  camel-hair  shawls?  An  industrial  policy,  to  be  worthy  of  a 
1 85 *'y.ii  nation  like  this,  should  enable  its  people  to  do  all  their  own  work, 
li»'«>uched  by  competition  from  the  squalid  labor  of  other  lands. 
»  By  the  protective  feature  of  the  tariff  we  secure  all  the  revenue  needed 
!'*'  the  Government,  and  whether  luxuries  are  highly  taxed  or  not,  it  would 
jw  absolutely  destructive  of  the  interests  of  our  laboring  men  to  take  the 
:t{]'if  charge  from  foreign  importations  of  articles  that  may  be  called 
'  essaries  of  life."  By  taking  the  duty  off  "necessaries  of  life"  we  should 
*;j;  ■■'.set  our  producers  to  a  competition  that  would  deprive  them  of  work, 
y\<y..  work  being  the  production  of  those  very  "necessaries."  As  I  have 
$*■■*  elsewhere,  it  is  the  producer  to  whom  the  highest  consideration  is  due. 
-;  except  the  aged  and  infirm  should  be  producers,  and  even  these  are 
Prided  for  by  the  protection  which  the  tariff  affords  to  those  whom  nature 
!u  appointed  to  care  for  them.  Industrial  policies  can  not  be  planned 
111  '"he  interest  of  those  who  produce  nothing,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
e     monwealth.    States  can  live  without  them. 
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"THE  QUESTION  IS  NOT  BETWEEN  FREE  TRADE  AND 

TARIFF— THE  QUESTION  IS  SHALL  TARIFF  BE  SO 

LAID  AS  TO  PRODUCE  REVENUE  ONLY,  OR 

THAT  IT  SHALL  ALSO  ENCOURAGE  AND 

PROTECT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McOLEARY  of  Minnesota,  h 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  W,  1904. 


Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  constituent  of 
mine,  asking  how  much  of  the  money  paid  by  the  people  of  his 
county  to  the  county  treasurer  goes  to  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  there  had  been  quite  a  dispute  in  his  neighborhood 
over  the  matter.  Of  course  the  answer  to  the  question  is  that  not 
one  cent  of  the  money  paid  to  the  county  or  city  or  town  treasurer, 
or  whoever  may  be  collector  of  local  taxes,  goes  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States*  It  all  goes  to  the  State  and  to  the  institutions 
conducted  under  authority  of  the  State.  It  goes  to  support  the  local 
schools,  to  build  the  local  highways,  to  construct  the  local  bridges, 
to  support  the  local  poor,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school  district, 
the  town,  the  village,  the  city,  the  county,  and  the  State.  Not  one 
penny  of  it  goes  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 

Under  our  Constitution,  it  is  the  State  and  not  the  Nation  which 
protects  its  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  in  their  property;  and 
so  the  State  and  not  the  Nation  has  the  moral  and  constitutional 
right  to  tax  their  persons  and  tneir  properties.  On  the  other  hands 
it  is  the  Nation  and  not  the  State  which  provides  for  the  common 
defense— which  raises  and  maintains  armies  and  navies.  It  is  the 
Nation  and  not  the  State  which  regulates  international  commerce, 
What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  the  Nation  should  derive  the 
income  for  its  support  primarily  from  the  field  in  which  it  does 
its  work  and  thus  derives  its  moral  right  to  levy  taxes  at  all?  Thai 
is,  having  for  its  field  of  service  the  regulation  and  protection  of 
our  entire  international  commerce,  the  General  Government  naturally 
derives  its  revenue  from  taxes  levied  on  our  foreign  commerce.  But 
our  Constitution  forbids  taxation  of  exports,  so  the  United  States 
can  tax  only  imports. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  States  always  has  derived, 
derives  to-day,  and  always  will  derive  its  principal  income  from  taxes 
levied  on  goods  imported  into  this  country.  In  the  language  of  the 
Democratic  national  platform  of  1884,  "From  the  foundation  of  this 
Government,  taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief 
source  of  Federal  revenue.    Such  they  must  continue  to  be." 

From  what  I  have  said  it  must  be  clear  that  the  tariff  question  is 
not  "Shall  there  or  shall  there  not  be  a  tariff  on  imported  goods?" 
When  the  Government  was  founded  that  question  was  settled  for  all 
time  and  settled  in  the  affirmative. 

To  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  do  all  the  other  incidental 
tilings  that  our  Constitution  authorizes  and  requires  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  do  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  As  I  have  shown,  that  money  must  be  raised  in  large 
part  from  duties  on  imports,  no  matter  what  party  is  in  power. 

The  tariff  question,  then,  is  not  one  between  free  trade,  properly 
so  called,  and  tariff  taxation.  It  is  between  two  methods  of  tanff 
taxation.  The  question  is  not  *' Shall  there  be  a  tariff  on  imported 
goods?"  but  "How  shall  that  tariff  be  levied?"  The  question  & 
"Shall  that  tariff  be  so  laid  as  to  produce  revenue  only,  or  shall  it 
be  so  laid  that  while  producing  the  necessary  revenue  it  shall  t^° 
encourage  and  protect  American  industries  f"  That  is  the  question 
of  the  tariff,  all  others  being  incidental  and  subsidiary. 
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"IS  THE  TARIFF  A  ROBBERY?" 

frtittft  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  P.  JONES,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Sept.  10,  1890,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

The  free  traders  and  revenue  reformers  assert  that  tariff  is  a  "robbery.'* 

Can  it  be  a  ' 'robbery"  of  any  one  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  country 
;be  opportunity  to  supply  our  national  wants  by  the  hands  of  our  own 
jouiitrymen?    That  is  all  that  the  highest  conceivable  tariff  can  secure. 

in  times  of  armed  conflict  our  citizens  are  required  to  leave  their 
koines  and  families  to  take  up  arms,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  defend 
the  country  against  armed  invasion.  Why  should  not  the  country  in  time 
pi*  peace  protect  the  labor  of  those  men  from  an  industrial  invasion  no  less 
gpstrr.ctive? 

If  the  tariff  be  a  "robbery/'  it  is  first  to  be  observed  that  all  classes 
of  people,  the  robbed  as  well  as  the  robbing,  are  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
fend  better  housed  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  That 
js  the  crucial  test  of  economical  policies. 

I  Jt  is  undeniable  that  the  most  perfect  suiting  of  occupations  to  the 
frarJous  aptitudes  of  ail  the  members  of  the  community  will  be  produced 
|}y  the  carrying  on  of  the  largest  variety  of  industries. 

|  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  a  country  to  maintain  such  industrial  policy 
ts  will  secure  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  variety  of  production,  leav- 
ing to  the  natural  competition  between  individuals  the  function  of  pre- 
Renting  undue  profits  on  the  part  of  any?  There  are  23,000,000  of  active 
irorkers  in  this  country.  Among  that  large  number  the  contests  and 
Competition  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  may  be  relied  on  to  adjust 
fpriees  so  that  none  can  make  a  profit  greater  than  the  average  profit  of  the 
Community. 

|       But  let  us  see  whether  there  is  any  robbery  effected  by  a  tariff. 
p       As  to  such  portion  of  the  money  collected  as  is  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  that  goes   into   the   public  treasury   and   aids   in   defraying  the   ex- 
penses of  the  nation.     Inasmuch  as  all  the  people  share  in  its  benefits,  that 
portion  can  not  be  considered  "robbery." 

It  will  hardly  do  to  assert  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  "robbed" 
y  our  requiring  him  to  deposit  in  our  Treasury  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
iture  of  a  license-fee  for  the  privilege  of  selling  his  wares  in  this  country. 

The  "rob"  therefore  must  consist  of  the  difference  between  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  tbe  price  now  charged  by  the  manufacturer.  If  such  dif- 
ference exists,  it  must  constitute  a  margin  so  ample  as  to  become  a  strong 
.ncentlve  to  the  people  of  any  section  claiming  to  be  robbed  by  it  to 
>rganlze  for  themselves  competing  establishments  and  thus  wholly  protect 
.hemselves  against  the  exaction  of  the  robber.  The  tariff  protects  them 
gainst  the  foreigner,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  protect  them  against  the 
alive  robber  is  for  themselves  to  do  the  work — to  produce  the  article. 
Vhy  do  they  not  produce  it?  If  they  have  not  the  skill,  they  can  employ 
it.  There  is  ample  skill  in  this  country  ready  to  go  wherever  sufficient 
inducement  is  offered. 

The  law  operating  equally  and  impartially  on  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
he  people  of  any  section  claiming  to  be  robbed,  yet  refusing  or  neglect- 
ng  to  set  up  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  the  article  through 
vhich  the  robbery  is  effected,  confess,  by  such  refusal  or  negligence,  that, 
-otwithstanding  their  complaint,  they  get  the  article  for  less  than  they  are 
illing  to  produce  it  for  themselves.  If  through  the  adoption  of  sinister 
•olicies  the  domestic  manufacturers  should  be  driven  out  of  business,  then 
oth  they  and  those  who  now  complain  of  robbery  would  be  equally  helpless 
gainst  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who,  the  field  being 
II  bis  own,  would  continue,  and,  at  will,  enlarge  upon  the  "robbery."  If 
he  "rob"  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  competition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
uaim  to  suffer  by  it,  it  can  not  be  very  great — it  can  not  exist  at  all 
'xcept  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  believe  that  the  exigencies  of  a 
lolitical  party  are  more  to  be  consulted  than  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Under  keen  competition  in  all  industries,  hoio  can  any  one  be  robbed f 
w  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  possibility  of  robbery 
>y  our  manufacturers,  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  the  competition 
listing. 

As  the  census  figures  for  this  year  are  not  yet  available,  the  figures 
t  command  apply  to  a  population  not  of  65,000,000,  but  50,000,000.  I 
io  not  doubt  that  they  are  40  per  cent,  greater  now  than  in  1&&0,  but  I  will 
"ke  them  as  they  then  stood. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  17,972  boot  and  shoe 
actories  in  the  United  States.  Has  anybody  in  this  country,  then,  a 
monopoly  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes?  With  the  keen  competition 
-attained  by  nearly  eighteen  thousand  establishments,  it  is  likely  that 
ureimsers  of  boots  and  shoes  can  be  "robbed?"  It  is  probable  the  num- 
se?  of  establishments  is  now  twenty-five  thousand.  No  one  of  these 
^stabiishments,  if  it  would  get  trade  and  keep  it,  can  charge  more  for 
>oots  ^  and  shoes  than  its  competitors  charge. 

The  census  of  1880  also  shows  that  we  had  3,841  carriage  and  wagon 
•actories.     Is  not  that  number  enough  to  afford  the  purchaser  of  carriages 
pna  wagons  ample  protection  against  over-charge,  against  "robbery?" 

We  had  1,943  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements.  This  is  an 
verjige  of  fifty  such  factories  for  each  State  in  the  Union.  Is  it  at  all 
)r0D;ib]e  that  with  active  competition  for  business  among  so  many  estab- 
-san-.ents  any  one  of  them  could  succeed  for  any  length  of  time  in  "rob- 
)lr»g"  its  customers? 

■s„.  ;ve  had  1,005  cotton  factories,  working  230,223  looms  and  10,921,147 
winces,  is  that  number  not  enough  to  maintain  sufficient  competition  in 
k0e    ^.nufacture  of  cotton  goods? 

.  '-Ve  had  4,958  machine  shops.  Is  not  this  number  enough  to  keep 
*P  a  fair  competition  in -the  production  and  price  of  machinery? 

,'^e    had    6,008    factories    of    furniture    and    upholstery.      Surely   thai 

jih '--or  0f  competitors  should  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  of  these  fac- 

«rK-  to  make  more  than  a  fair  average  profit  in  the  making  of  furniture. 

It       "e  had   1,005   separate   establishments   for  the   making   of   iron   and 

vf1     Considering  the  intensity  of  the  competition  in  that  business  and  the 

K.rge  amount  of  capital  employed  (which  in  1880  was  $230,000,000),  the 


f?m, 


of  each   establishment  to  get  business,   as   against  its  competitors, 


^'^  general  range  of  profits  throughout  the  country. 
.      where  competition  Is  free  among  so  vast  a  population  as  ours  there 
mn  »•  no  robbery  In  a  tariff,  no  matter  how  high. 
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"GREAT  BRITAIN  IS  LOSING  HER  GRASP  WHILE  THE 
PROTECTED  NATIONS  ARE  GROWING  STRONG." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  %% 
the  House  of  Representatives ■>  and  printed  in  the  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  BO,  190 /f. 


SOME  SUGGESTIVE  COMPABISONS. 

It  may  not  be  very  important  where  a  nation  happens  to  be  at  \ 
given  moment,  but  it  is  supremely  important  the  direction  in  which 
he  or  it  is  headed.  Condition  may  be  unimportant;  tendency  is 
vastly  important.  By  means  of  some  brief  tabular  statements  1 
propose  now  to  show  the  tendency  of  Great  Britain,  and  side  by 
side  with  her  the  tendency  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  have  a  protective  tariff  of  greater  or  less  effi- 
ciency. (These  figures  are  taken  verbatim  from  an  official  English 
source—based  on  the  reparts  of  the  British  National  Board  of  Trade 
—and  the  money  values  are  expressed  in  pounds  sterling  as  in  the 
original.) 

British  imports  from  competitive  nations,  1875  and  1902. 
[From  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  United  States.] 


,875.  !  1902, 


Raw  material,  food,  etc £117,700,000  £156,100,000 

Manufactures 60,100,000  j  116,500,000 


Total. £167,800,000  £272,600,000 


British  exports  to  competitive  nations. 
[To  Germany,-  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  United  States.] 


Raw  material,  etc. 

Manufactures  ..... 


.Total. 


£8,100,000  £21,100,' mi 

71,400,0  0  57,000.!!  II 


£79,400,000  £7IMXHW) 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  volume  of  British  exports  to  her  Ave 
chief  competitors  was  actually  less  in  1902  than  1875.  Moreover,  the 
composition  of  those  exports  had  undergone  a  most  portentous  change. 
It  will  be  noted  that  British  exports  of  raw  material  had  nearly 
trebled,  while  her  exports  of  manufactured  goods  had  fallen  off 
about  £0  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  imports  of  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be  noted  that  her  rivals  had  more  than  doubled  the  sale  of  their 
manufactured  goods  in  British  markets. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  movement  from  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
Here  are  some  very  suggestive  tables: 

FRANCE. 

Manufactures  expo -.ted:  to                    !  Manufactures  imported 

England:                                                j  from  England : 

1875. v..,..,. ............ ..£m000,000  J     1875 .^12,300,000 

1902. 38,700,000      1902. . 8,600,000 

Increase  over  2rt  per  cent.                   s  ■    Decrease,  22  per  cent 

BELGIUM. 

Manufactures  expo  ted  to  \    Manufactures  Imported 

En«tand:  !       from  England: 

■  im.-r . . ...................  £a,«o  W)  j        1S75 £5,200,000 

1002.......................     10,000,000   1  1902..... 8,400,0$ 

■  Increase,  120- per -cent,.        :  •       Increase,  28  per  cent. 

■■  GERMANY   AND   HOLLAND..    . 

■  Manufactures  .exported  to 

England  .*    ■    ■  ■  - 

ibf  6. .....................  •  £10.  >00,00 ) 

100J....... ................     40,900,000 

Increase    over    840  p er 
cent. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Manufactures  exported  to 
tin  £  laud: 

1875 £2,000,000 

1902 1)3,700,000 

Increase,  585  per  cent. 


Manufactures  i  m  ported 
from  England: 

1875 £83#KMK» 

1002..... 22,000^ 

Decrease  over  SO  per  cent. 


M an u fact u res  imported 
from  England: 

1875....; £20,'"i' ^S! 

1002 10,5fUW 

Decrease,  5  per  cent. 


The  above  tables  reveal  a  tendency  making  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  protective-tariff  system.  Great  Britain,  once  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  is  evidently  losing  her  grasp,  while  the  pro- 
tected nations  are  growing  strong. 
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hWATCH  SPRINGS— THE  FREE  LIST?"— "THE  DUTI- 

ABLE  LIST?" 
("THE  TWO  POLICIES  ARE  LOGICALLY  THE  OPPOSITE 
OF  EACH  OTHER"— "WE  HAVE  THE  WORK- 
MEN SKILLED  IN  THAT  CRAFT." 


ju'ir-.icl  from  remarks  of  lion.  J.  T\  MeCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives ,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Cork- 
ijressional  Record,  June  £0,  1904. 


I  !a  1  us  assume  that  the  Democratic  party  has  declared  for  a  tariff 
Ifor  revenue  only  and  has  carried  the  election.  Let  us  assume  that 
Ithc  party  has  resolved  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  promises  made 
[to  the  people  and  prepare  a  tariff  bill  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
[principle  of  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only" 
I  Let  us  watch  the  committee  making  up  its  tariff  bill. 
;  Thousands  of  items  are  to  be  considered,  but  the  principle  is  never 
Ko  he  lost  sight  of.  They  come  to  the  item  of  watch  springs.  The 
;  lot  question  is,  "Do  we  in  this  country  possess  the  raw  material  out 
[iff  which  watch  springs  arc  marie,  and  do  we  possess — or  can  we 
i.'irquire— the  workmen  through  whose  labor  and  skill  watch  springs 
lean  be  made  economically  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
[(l'-ni.=mds  for  watch  springs  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
(Slides."  The  answer  to  that  question  is  "Yes.  In  the  United  States 
!.■■"«•  numberless  mines  producing  the  best  of  iron.  We  have  the  men,  . 
bind  the  men  have  the  skill  to  take  that  iron  and  work  it  up  from 
its  crude  state,  process  after  process,  until  finally  is  made  that  won- 
derful product,  a  watch  spring,  worth  more  than  its  weight  In  gold." 
Where,  then,  would  our  Democratic  brethren  place  watch  springs 
in  their  tariff  bill?  Would  I  hey  put  them  on  the  free  list  or  on  the 
du liable  list?  A  tariff  on  watch  springs  would  not  only  produce  a 
lTvenue  to  the  Government  on  all  watch  springs  that  might  be  im- 
p'.'Med,  but  would  also  provide  protection  to  an  American  industry, 
ruling  or  economically  po^sibh  .  Cut  Democrats  believe  in  "a  tariff 
for  revenue  only."  So  the  only  logical  thing  for  the  Democrats  to 
He  inndd  be  to  put  watch  springs  on  the  free  list. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  Republican  party  in  power  and  making  a 
huifV  bill.     They   come  to  the  item  of  watch  springs.     What  would 
f'iie   Republican  party  do?     The  course  of  reasoning  would  be  this: 
| "liu-  making  of  watch  springs  economically  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities  to  meet   the  demand  for  watch  springs  in  the  United   States 
\'^    ;i  industry  either  existing  or  entirely  practicable  in  this  country. 
j  UY  have   the   raw   material.     We  have   the  workmen   skilled  in   that 
|n>:« -i.     Watch  springs  are  or  can  be  produced  economically  in  the 
^*!  !' d  States.     They  can  and  should  be  produced  in  quantities  to 
■*l'r.»ly   the  demand  of  the  people  of  the    United  States  who  desire 
^'■•■h    springs    of    American    make.       Therefore,    a    duty    on    watch 
sl»»;.!igs  would   raise   revenue   for  the  Government   and  at  the   same 
*"':■'■  would   afford  protection   to  an   American  industry.     Therefore 
a;!   'h  springs  should  be  put  upon   the  dutiable  list."     Look  at  the 
]il    Jcy  Act  and  you  will  find  them  there. 

•  ■ais  we  see  that  while  the  purpose  of  each  party  is  and  must  be 
!"  -i-e  revenue  required  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  to 
r,,:  it  through  duties  on  imports,  the  two  policies  are  logically  the 
opposite  of  each  other  in  specifying  the  items  upon  which  the 
i!  ;  should  be  laid.  Each  party  would  have  a  "dutiable  list,"  or 
,l>:  -»f  articles  upon  which  a  duty  should  be  laid,  and  each  would  have 
n  ee  list,'*  or  list  of  articles  upon  which  no  duty  should  be  laid. 
^u  each  would  logically  put  on  the  dutiable  list  the  things  which  the 
otJ'  ■•'  would  put  upon  the  free  Hat. 
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"HOW  GERMANY  IS  PROGRESSING— LET  US  TAK 
GLIMPSE  AT  HER  HISTORY." 


K,ctract  from  remarks  of  lion,  J.  T.  McOLEARY  of  Minnesoi, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  < 
gresslonal  Records  June  go,  1904* 


We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Frederick  the  Great  only  -; 
mighty  military  genius.  But  a  large  part  of  his  real  greatness  con- 
sists  in  what  he  did  to  develop  tiie  industrial  capacities  of  his  prop],. 
and  his  country.  His  most  eminent  biographer,  Carlyle,  says  of  nun: 
In  improving  the  industries  and  husbandries  among  his  people,  his 
success,  though  less  noised  of  in  foreign  parts,  was  to  the  near  obs-vwer 
still  more  remarkable. 

Under  Frederick's  successors,  "who  intensified  all  the  faults  and 
neglected  all  the  good  points  of  his  system,"  "free  trade"  Ihm.uh« 
the  recognized  policy  in  Prussia.  After  various  experiences,  in  is:« 
a  number  of  the  German  States  united  to  form  a  zollvercin— that  k 
a,  customs  union  or  tariff  league,  having  a  protective  tariff  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  practical  free  trade  among  the  2b',000,oOfl 
people  living  within  the  territory  of  the  zollvercin. 

The  report  of  Doctor  Bowring,  who  was  sent  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in   1841   to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Zollvercin,  sh> 
the  following; 

1.  That  protection  had  vastly  increased  the  power  of  the  German 
people  to  command  the  services  of  other  people,  as  shown  by  tlie 
fact  that  the  importations  had  risen  steadily  in  amount  and  quality, 
instead  of  decreasing,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Zollverein. 

2.  The  wages  of  labor  had  been  largely  raised  for  both  farm  hands 
and    factory   hands.     Not   only    was   more   money    paid    for   a  dny\s 

•  work,  but  so  mueh  more  was  paid  as  enabled  the  workingman  to  com- 
mand  a  much  larger  amount  of  material  comfort. 

o.  The  farmer  had  not  lost  what  the  manufacturer  had  gained,  hut 
had  gained  equally  with  him,  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  of 
manufactured  goods  having  steadily  approximated  each  other  as  the 
factory  was  brought  nearer  the  farm, 

4.  The  total  consumption  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  had  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  the  growth  of  the  population. 

5.  The  enormous  difference  between  rich  and  poor  had  been  dimin- 
ished, and  the  middle  class  of  prosperous  and  intelligent  people  had 
gained  greatly  in  number. 

6.  The    German   people,   formerly    dissevered    by   the    frontiers 
petty  principalities,  had  been  drawn  into  national  and  political  -vnilH 
by    the   industrial    policy   that   had    recognized    the    identity   of 
material  interests  of  the  severed  parts. 

It  was  this  Zollverein  that  made  the  ideal  of  German  unity  popular. 
It  was  the  memory  of  this  Zollverein  and  its  remarkable  industrial 
successes  which  made  United  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Bis- 
marck, possible  of  accomplishment. 

But  with  all  their  strength  of  character,  with  all  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  success  of  their  Zollverein,  like  the  people  of  the  Unilcd 
States  some  fifty  years  ago,  they  yielded  to  the  seductive  argument 
for  "free  trade/*  gradually  reducing  their  tariff  rates  below  the  point 
where  they  afforded  adequate  protection,  and  suffered  the  same  con- 
sequences'that  were  suffered  in  the  United  States.  And  it  was  not 
until  1879,  under  the  leadership  of  the  sagacious  Bismarck,  th.-t  a 
reunited  Germany  returned  to  the  policy  under  which  the  eav" 
Zollverein  had  prospered  so  enormously. 

During  the  course  of  his  speech  on  the  tariff  in  1879,  when  ! 
marck  was  pointing  out  to  the  German  parliament  the  reasons  ' 
Germany  should  return  to  the  protective  policy,  he  said: 

The  success  of  the  United  States  in  material  development  .is  the  ' 
illustrious  of  modem  tiroes.  The  American  nation  has  not  only  success  full! 
borne  and  suppressed  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive  war  of  all  bis- tor? 
but  immediately  afterwards  disbanded  its  Army,  found  work  for  all  it;  sol 
diers  and  marines,  paid  off  most  of  its  debt,  gives  labor  and  homes  to  a;ltt» 
unemployed  of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  arrive  within  the  territory,  an  i  a,! 
by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  perceived,  much  les«  fe{| 
Because  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  prosperity  of  Amen  a  * 
mainly  due  to  its  system  of  protective  laws,  I  urge  that  Germany  ha:  noi 
reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the  tariff  system  <  T  tta 
United  States.  *  *  *  I  base  my  opinion  on  the  practical  experience  ■ f  W 
times  we  live  in,  I  see  that  the  protective  countries  are  prospering  arc*.  #' 
free-trade  countries  decaying.  Mighty  England,  like  a  powerful  aviH* 
strode  out  into  the  open  market  when  she  had  strengthened  her  sinew  am 
said,  "Who  will  measure  with  me?  1  am  ready  for  all."  But  Englam  ^ 
self  is  slowly  returning  to  the  protective  tariff,  and  some  years  hem  - 
will  adopt  it  in  order  to  keep  at  least  her  home  market. 
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THE  TARIFF  IS  THE  PRICE  WHICH  FOREIGN  MANU- 
FACTURERS PAY  FOR  THE  PRIVILEGE 
OF  SELLING  IN  OUR  MARKET." 


|V  •'?<■/  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J,  T.  McCLEJRY  of  Minnesota,  in 
\  ihe  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Con- 
I      ttressional  Record,  June  £0,  190//. 


\  nn  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  our  tariff  compels  foreign  p  ro- 
ut ■■•r.s  coming  into  our  markets  to  accept  smaller  profits  here  than 
I  rnhere,  I  take  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
'■•.■amission  the  following  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Piteairn, 
resident  of  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company,  relative  to  the  operations 
t  European  makers  of  plate  glass: 

Various  manufacturing  powers  in  Europe  have  combined  into  one  strong 
:itcrnational  syndicate  in  order  to  regulate  and  divide  among  themselves  the 
grid's  markets.  Only  the  United  States  is  left  out  of  this  protecting  com- 
motion. This  market  (the  United  States)  la  therefore  a  desirable  dumping 
round  tor  the  surplus  of  European  production,  and  exceptionally  low  prices 
ro  being  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  for  si  ass  intended  for  the 
nited  States.  For  example,  the  present  European  price  for  polished  plate 
!a^  cut  to  size  is,  for  the  United  States.  40  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  dis- 
tant from  a  certain  price  list;  for  England,  10  per  cent,  discount  from  the 
an-e  price  list,  which  means  a  difference  in  price  of  58  per  cent.  European 
■sto unts  for  stock  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass  are.  for  the  United  States,  30 
>r  cent,  off  the  list ;  for  England,  5  per  cent,  off  the  same  list,  which  shows 
difference  of  36  per  cent, 

hi  other  words,  the  tariff  is  the  price  which  foreign  manufacturers 
iy  for  the  privilege  of  selling  the  products  of  foreign  labor  in  our 
inket.     The  Democratic   party   says   that  we   should   charge   them 

^  for  this  privilege.     The  Republican  party  declares  that,  if  any- 

ug,  we  should  charge  them  more. 

wid  why  shouldn't  the  foreign  producer  pay  and  pay  well  for 
'bring  our  market?  He  does  not  live  among  us.  He  is  not  subject 
'  service  in  time  of  war.  He  gives  no  employment  to  our  people. 
pays  nothing  otherwise  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
>cal  or  general,  yet  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  protection  guaranteed 
)'  our  Government.  It  is  perfectly  right  in  every  way  that  he  should 
r  required  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government  which  fur- 
fcsl»es  him  with  protection  to  his  property  and  enables  him  to  pursue 
*  business  in  peace  and  safety. 

The  beauty  of  it  is  that,  under  a  protective  tariff,  whatever  part 
f  the  tariff  is  paid  by  our  citizens  is  paid  by  those  who  are  both 

V  <'ind  willing  to  pay  it— by  the  rich,  who  feel  that  they  must  have 
in  ported"  goods. 

Ou  this  point  Abraham  Lincoln,  discussing  the  protective  tariff  in 
'  ;nUlress  to  the  people  of  Illinois  issued  March  4,  1843,  said: 

By  this  system  the  man  who  contents  himself  to  live  upon  the  products 
f  h  :v  own  country  pays  nothing  at  all;  and  surely  that  country  is  extensive 
ao'-sh  and  its  products  abundant  enough  to  answer  all  the  real  wants  of  its 
^?-'e.  In  short,  by  this  system  the  burden  of  revenue  falls  almost  entirely 
ij  'J;*  wealthy  and  luxurious  few,  while  the  substantial  and  laboring  many 
'■*>  'ive  at  home  and  upon  home  products,  go  entirely  free. 

And  in  discussing  the  Mills  bill  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  May 
^  ^88,  William  McKinley,  then  a  Representative  in  Congress,  said 
1  Nation  to  the  protective  tariff: 

What  is  a  protective  tariff?    It  Is  a  tariff  upon  foreign  imports  so  ad- 
;   as  to   secure  the  necessary   revenue,   and   judiciously   imposed   upon 
l0- ■  foreign  products  the  like  of  which  are  produced  at  home,  or  the  like  of 
"k     we  are  capable  of  producing  at  home.     It  imposes  the  duty  on  the  for- 
gn    ompeting  product.     It  makes  it  bear  the  burden  or  duty,  and,  as  far  as 
)J,S"  -le,  luxuries  only  excepted,  permits  the  noncorapeting  foreign 'product  to 
m,i  in  free  of  duty.     Articles  of  common  use,  comfort,  and  necessity  which 
e  l   n  not  produce  here  it  sends  to  the  people  untaxed  and  free  from  cus- 
,1Jl  -iouse  exaction.     Tea,   coffee,  spices,   and  drues  are  such  articles,   and 
'wr-~  our  system  are  upon  the  free  list.     It  says  to  our  foreign  competitor, 
want  to  bring  your  merchandise  here,  your  farm  products  here,  your 
'*'    nd  iron  ore.  your  wool,  your  salt,  your  pottery,  your  glass,  your  cottons 
*''A-    ''miens,  and  sell  alongside  of  our  producers  in  our  market,  we  will  make 
product  bear  a  duty — in  effect,  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.     Our 
»f  tariff  makes  the  competing  foreign  article  carry  the  burden,  draw 
-       ad,  supply  the  revenue ;  and  in  performing  this  essential  office  it  en- 
"UV  <"es  at  the  same  time  our  own  industries  and  protects  our  own  people 
-:-  'ir  chosen  employments.     That  is  the  mission  and  purpose  of  a  proteo- 
se   .riff. 
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^liefliM  on  tHf  timppJ1 

"MR.  LINCOLN^  SytGISTiOi  MA0E  FfFTY-SEVE 
YEARS  km  HIS  BEEM  FULLY  JUSTIFIED.^ 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Bon.  /,  T.  McCLEABY  of  Minnesota,  h 
ike  ■  Mouse  of  ttepresentat-wes,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Con* 
ffresswnal  Record,  June  20,  1904. 


MNGOLN'S  TIEWS  OH  THE  TABIIT. 
■  In  1840  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Illinois.  In 
the  campaign  of.  181*  the  tariff  question  had  been  quite  prominent, 
For  years  before  that  campaign  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  making  a  stud? 
of  the  subject  with  the  view  of  determining  the  wise  policy  for  this 
country.  After  the  election  he  made  further  study  of  it  with  the 
view  of  discharging  properly  his  duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
So  earnest  was  he  in  the  matter  that  he  made  careful  memoranda  of 
his  studies,  and  his  conclusions.  In  one  of  the  memoranda  then  made 
he  said: 

t*i«  IffUPW  S!ifli?  Sff6dt  0**V ties  YP<m  Prices  to  be  as  follows:  If  a  eer- 
ft!?  xXSLS?  k^SOPoa  aa.fcrtksld  ***<*  *y  nature  ©an  not  he  produced  Id 
^LSSSJ^tel^t'*8-??*-  a  pmM  m6n  coftee— the  effect  will  be  that  thi 
immmm  will  Jar  1  ctot  more  per  pound  than  before,  the  producer  will  tain 
1  cmtJlmS  ¥i  the  me/cll|nt  1  cent  less  in  bis  profits.  But  if  a  duti 
amounting  to  Ml  protection  be  levied  upon  an  article  which  can  be  produce! 
here  with  as  little  labor  as  elsewhere,  as  Iron,  that  article  will  ultimately 
una  at  no  <i*#|#»t  0®^  in  consequence  of  such  duty,  be  sold  to  our  pewit 
cheaper  them  he  fore.  r    * 

In  another  memorandum  on  the  tariff  question,  written  just  before 
taking  his  seat  in  Congress  in  .1847,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  si 
&»  possible*  is  a  worthy  object  of  any  good  government.  Will  the  protec 
Uve  tariff  principle  advance  or  retard  this  object? 

1  *.  The  **abitf  oi  our  whole  species  fall  into  three  great  classes — usefu; 
labor,  useless  labor,  and  idleness.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  labor  done  Is 
carrying  articles  to  the  place  of  consumption  which  could  be  produced  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  and  with  as  little  labor  at  the  place  of  consumption  is  use- 
less labor.  Iron  and  everything  made  of  iron  can  be  produced  in  suffldem 
abundance  and  with  as  little  labor  In  the  United  States  as  anywhere  else  i: 
the  world;  therefore,  all  labor  done,  in  bringing  in  iron  and  its  fabrics  from  a 
foreign  country  to  the  United  States  is  a  useless  labor.  The  same  precise!? 
may  he  said  of  cotton  and  wool  and  of  their  fabrics.  The  raw  cotton  grow; 
in  our  country,  is  carried  by  land  and  water  to  England,  is  there  spun,  wove, 
dyed,  stamped,  etc.,  and  then  carried  back  again  and  worn  in  the  very  coun- 
try where  It  grows,  and  partly  by  the  very  persons  who  grew  it.  Why  shouk 
it  not  be  spun,  wove,  etc,  in  the  very  neighborhood  where  it  grows  and  i 
consumed,  aftd  the  carrying  be  thereby  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  suggestion,  made  fifty-seven  years  ago,  that  the  pro- 
tective-tariff principle  shmi\d  he  applied  to  the  development  of  011: 
iron  and  cotton  industries,  has  l*ren  fuiiv  justified  by  events,  In 
1847,  when  the  suggestion  was  made,  the  pig-iron  production  of  tte 
United  States  amounted  to  800,000  tons.  From  1847  till  1861  we  had 
a  tariff  that  furnished  inadequate  protection,  and  the  production 
of  iron  Was  practically  stationary.  In  18(il  was  passed  a  protective- 
tariff  act,  and  the  protective-tariff  system  has  been  largely  operative 
ever  since.  In  1870,  ten  years  after*  the  election  of  the  first  Repub- 
lican President,  pig-iron  production  has  reached  I,(>65,000  ton1';  i« 
1880  it  was  over  4,000,000  tons;  in  1890.  over  9*000,000 ; 'in  1900,  over 
13,000,000,  and  in  1903,  over  .18,000,000  tons,  and  the  price  has  f-dlen 
from  &0.25  m  1847  to  $1.5  a  ton  in  1904. 

Equally  justified  has  been  his  suggestion  find  prediction  re!  dive 
to  cotton  manufactures.  In  1847  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  Spates 
took  1*858,000  bales  of  domestic  cotton  for  manufacture.  By  19$ 
the  consumption  of  our  cotton  mills  had  grown  to  over  4,00  \O0C 
bales;  and  the  price  of  standard  prints,  a  staple  article  of  c  iio!i 
manufacture,  has  fallen  from  10  cents  per  yard  in  1847  to  5  .-ents 
per  y&rd  or  le^s  in  1903,  as  shown  by  the  official  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics. 

On  another  occasion  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  used  this  charac- 
teristic illustration:  "If  my  wife  buys  a  dress  in  England  foi  $# 
we  have  the  dress  and  England  has  the  $20.  If  she  burs  that  ■■!«# 
in  the  United  States  we  have  both  the  dress  and  the  $20> 
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THE    FOREIGN    PRODUCER    MUST    PAY    ALL    OR 
NEARLY  ALL  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  THE  GOODS 
WHICH  HE  SENDS  HERE." 


kxiruit  from  remarks  of  Bon,  J,  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  in  the  House 
t"  u;  Representatives ,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Congressional  Record,  June 
I        20,  1904. 

I 

[  WHO  PAYS  THE  DUTIES  P 

|  The  question  is  sometime??  asked,  Who  actually  pays  the  money  that 
(the  Government  collects  through  the  custom -bouse?  Former  President 
Cleveland  is  on  record  as  having  said  at  one  time  something  to  the  effect 
lihst  "the  tariff  is  a  tax,  the  amount  of  which  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
particle,  and  is  paid  by  the  consumer." 

j  Even  If  this  were  wholly  true  it  would  not  be  a  valid  argument  in 
[favor  of  free  trade,  so  called.  The  revenues  are  collected  for  the  support 
[of  the  Government,  and  it  would  not  be  asking  too  much  to  ask  each  citizen 
ho  pay  his  fair  share  toward  that  support.  Moreover,  the  tariff,  whichever 
[policy  it  is  levied  under,  is  laid  upon  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries 
[into  this.  So,  even  under  the  definition  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  each  person 
jean,  in  some  measure,  determine  for  himself  how  large  a  tax  he  shall  pay. 
!  But  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  only — that  is,  a  tariff  levied  on  goods 
jthe  like  of  which  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country — the  policy  advocated 
by  our  Democratic  brethren,  two  things  are  noteworthy: 
I  First.  Under  this  system  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
proposition  about  the  tariff  being  paid  by  the  consumer  would  be  practi- 
cally correct.  That  is,  there  being  no  similar  articles  produced  in  the 
[United  States,  the  importers  would  not  have  to  meet  American  competition. 
[Being  subject  only  to  competition  among  themselves,  they  might  add  most 
[of  the  amount  of  the  tariff  to  the  cost  of  the  articlef  thus  passing  it  on  to 
jbe  paid  by  the  consumer  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  article. 
I  Second.  The  articles  upon  which  the  tariff  would  be  laid  are  articles 
[of  very  general  consumption,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  drugs.  These 
[articles  are  used  by  everybody,  used  by  the  poor  quite  as  largely  as  by 
jthe  rich,  so  that  such  a  tax  necessarily  falls  upon  the  poor  very  much 
[more  heavily  than  upon  the  rich  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  question  as  related  to  a  tariff  levied  not  for 
revenue  only,  but  for  revenue  plus  protection. 

When  the  tariff  is  first  laid  upon  an  article  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  but  capable  of  being  produced  here  economically  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet,  or  nearly  meet,  the  demands  of  the  American  people, 
the  first  effect  of  the  tariff  may  be  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  people  of 
the  article  upon  which  the  tariff  is  laid.  (We  are  assuming  that  there 
| is  no  industry  in  this  country  of  the  kind  on  which  the  tariff  under  consid- 
eration was  laid,  but  that  the  tariff  was  laid  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
h1k%  an  industry.)  The  foreign  producers,  having  at  first  no  competition 
[here,  control  the  market  and  determine  the  price.  On  bringing  the  goods 
;»ito  this  country  they  must,  of  course,  pay  the  duty  at  the  custom-house; 
;but,  having  no  domestic  competition  to  encounter  here,  they  can  largely  fix 
.the  price  at  which  the  article  shall  be  sold,  and  they  may  add  to  the 
|in»r»"rt  price  the  amount  that  they  paid  in  the  way  of  tariff. 

Thus,   even   under   a   protective   tariff   Mr.   Cleveland's  proposition  may 
;  be  applicable — at  first.     But  even  at  first  the  price  would  probably  be  tern- 
■Por-inly  lowered   from  what  it  had  been  before  the  tariff  was  laid,  by  rea- 
j^ou  of  the  effort  of   foreign   producers  in   possession  of  the  market  to  pre- 
!}ei-(  the  establishment  of  such  industries  in  this  country,  the  object  being  to 
j<l<?iVMt  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  thus  open  the  way  for  its  repeal. 
;         But  the   protection   from   destructive   competition   from   foreign   capital 
!af:''  underpaid  labor,  if  the  protection  be  adequate  and  stable,  soon  brings 
\  A'H'.-ioan  capital   into   the  business  of  supplying  the  article.      As  one   fac- 
;So;-  after  another  is  established,  competition  here  at  home  begins  to  reduce 
\ tlu>   piice   of   the   article   to   our   people.      Then   the   foreign   producer   finds 
i  lh<  •  lie  is  not  able  to  get  back  all  that  he  has  paid  as  duties,  and  he  must 
J**    .itisfied  with  a  smaller  profit  than   before.     And  as  the  American  fac- 
tor s  increase  in  number  and  their  operators   increase   in   skill  the  prices 
w^-'.ie  lower   and   lower,   and  the   foreign   producer   selling   in  this  market 
]•"    '!,ie  to  get  back  from  the  consumer  less  and  less  of  the  money  which 
lu'    ;'Hl  for  the  privilege  of  coming  into  this  market;  so  that  he  pays  more 
an"   more   of   the   tariff   and   must   be   satisfied   with   smaller   and   smaller 


briefly,  then,  when  a  protective  tariff  is  first  levied  the  foreign  pro- 
<""  ~  may  be  able  to  add  the  tariff  to  the  price,  and  tne  consumer  may 
,  :: '">rarily  have  to  pay  all  the  tariff  as  a  part,  of  the  cost  of  the  article. 
Ih>*  -*s  the  industry  grows  and  thrives  in  the  United  States  prices  fall,  the 
rw:  iner  pays  less  and  less  of  the  tax  even  on  the  imported  goods  which 
;\  •>'«,  and  the  foreign  producer  pays  more  and  more  of  that  tax  till 
'"'  ><'int  is  reached  where,  with  the  American  factories  producing  abund- 
ir.  •  the  foreign  producer,  desirous  of  selling  goods  in  this  country,  must 
V1  '-eseity  pay  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  tariff  on  the  goods  which  he  sends 
tuV  -  regarding  it  as  part  of  the  cost  of  getting  them  into  this  market  and 
Ul!*    s  for  himself  a  smaller  profit. 
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"DEMOCRATIC  CHEAPNESS  A  CHEAPNESS  OF  MEM- 
REPUBLICAN  CHEAPNESS  A  CHEAPNESS 
OF  METHODS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  0.  H,  GKOSVENOR  of  Ohio,  printed  m  t\t 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  April  lti  190 J/. 


The  cheapness  that  our  Democratic  free-trade  friends  are  se^kin 
means  an  ultimate  cheapness  of  men,  an  inferiority  of  citizenship, 
cheapness  that  submits  men  to  squalor  of  living.  This  form  of  eheorm* 
is  odious  and  repulsive.  In  order  to  get  cheaper  goods  for  the  moment  the» 
would  cheapen  our  institutions.  The  aspiration  of  the  Republican  parly  |. 
not  for  that  form  of  cheapness,  but  for  the  cheapness  developed  by  s<:-oru 
and  promoted  by  art,  the  cheapness  that  results  from  improved  methods 
production. 

I  maintain  that  the  first  duty  of  the  government  of  a  republic  is  t? 
adopt  and  maintain  such  economic  policies  as  shall  protect,  its  citizens  from 
a  degrading  competition  with  "cheap"  people,  with  those  who  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  take  what  is  offered  or  starve,  men  who  are  obliged  to 
accept  in  return  for  their  labor  the  smallest  amount  that  will  sustair. 
animal  life. 

With  the  free  trader  the  dream  of  life  is  "cheapness."  He  uses  this 
word  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  and  immutable  quantity  and  not  a  mere  exproj 
of  temporary  relation.  He  says  wc  ought  to  have  "cheap"  clothing  without 
regard  to  the  method  by  which  the  cheapness  is  effected.  If  we  have  to 
keep  the  wool  grower,  the  wool  spinner,  and  the  cotton  weaver  in  sqM 
in  order  that  we  may  have  cheap  clothes  ;  if  we  are  to  keep  the  shoemaker 
on  the  edge  of  starvation  in  order  that  we  may  have  cheap  shoes,  i 
man  in  the  community  will  find  in  "cheapness"  a  two  edged  blade,  one  edg* 
cutting  the  man  from  whom  he  buys,  the  other  cutting  himself. 

ONE  CHEAP  MAN  BEGETS  ANOTHER 

* 

All  industries  being  interdependent,  the  prosperity  of  all  depends  o- 
the  prosperity  of  each.  One  "cheap"  man  begets  another.  If  the  fa;:1 
must  have  "cheap"  shoes,  the  shoemaker  must  have  "cheap"  hats, 
both  must  have  "cheap"  clothes,  there  must  be  "cheap"  men  to  r; 
the  wool,  "cheap"  spinners  to  spin  it,  "cheap"  weavers  to  weave  it,  "cheap" 
sewing- women  and  "cheap"  tailors  to  make  it  into  clothing.  To  su 
"cheap"  machinery  for  the  shoemaker  and  the  hatter,  we  must  have  "cb 
machinists ;  to  supply  the  needs  of  existence  for  all  these,  there  muv!  1* 
"cheap"  agriculturists,  and  "cheap"  grocers ;  to  repair  their  houses 
be  "cheap"  carpenters  and  painters. 

So  there  must  be  cheap   railway  cars,   cheap  locomotives,   cheap 
neers    and    conductors — and    so    on    throughout    the    entire    body    of    1 
This  form  of  cheapness  would  be  the  destruction  of  civilization.     The  wn:- 
to  cheapen  things  is  not  to  cheapen  the  price  without  regard  to  the  effort 
involved   in   production— -not   to   cheapen   the   men   who   make   them,   but 
cheapen  the  processes  by  which   they  are   made — to   reduce   the   amouu;. 
human   sacrifice  that  enters  into  their  making;   in   other  words,   to  eo:?u 
the  forces  of  nature  to  do  the  work  of  man. 

Whoever   buys   "cheap"    must   sell    "cheap."      This    rule    is    inexomb 
Tt   has    but    one    exception.      If    a    man    has    a    monopoly    of    a    product,  te 
may  sell  "dear"   and  buy   "cheap;"   but   where  no  monopoly   exists,   whm 
from  the  nature  of  the  business,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  monopoly,  tlien 
cheapness  on  the  one  side  will   involve  cheapness  on  the  other.     Cheat* 
in  buying  will  involve  cheapness  in  selling. 

TRUE  CHEAPNESS  IS  EFFECTED  WHEN  LESS  SACRIFICE 
PRODUCES   THE  ARTICLE. 

The  true  cheapening  of  an  article  takes  place  when  its  proch;.u°B 
demands  less  sacrifice  from  him  who  produces  it,  not  when  its  pur*  ho^ 
demands  less  sacrifice  from  him  who  purchases  it.  The  gauge  of  chear  ne^ 
is  the  sacrifice  incurred  by  the  producer,  not  that  incurred  by  the  c-'n 
sumer.  There  is  no  producer  who  Is  not  ah-o  a  consumer ;  there  are  con- 
sumers who  are  not  producers.  With  the  exception  of  the  aged  an--  <- 
infirm,  men  are  entitled  to  regard  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  prod'  <?- 
It  is  the  man  who  works,  not  him  who  idles,  that  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. The  producers  are  the  strength  and  buttress  of  the  State.  The  will- 
ing idlers,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  the  majority  are  rich,  are  its  v^ak- 
ne'ss.  No  mistake  can.  be  made  by  consulting  the  interest  of  men  in  :hpir 
capacity  of  producers.  By  consulting  the  interests  of  men  as  "cor 
ers"  merely  we  undertake  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  idle  rich — the  non- 
producers — at  the  expense  of  the  producers. 

To  get  cheap  shoes  the  free  trader  would  either  buy  the  product  r.l 
foreign  labor,  which  he  would  admit  free  of  duty,  to  enter  into  compe^>n 
with  the  product:  of  our  shoemakers,  or  if  he  bought  the  home  ^ 
article  it  would  be  at  the  low  price  of  the  European  shoe.  So  he  •f>iill! 
condemn  all  our  artisans,  in  turn,  to  the  lowest  grade  of  compensate 
cause  he  could  buy  at  less  outlay  in  dollars  and  cents  the  products  of  !!r0; 
pean  labor.  The  truth  is  that  no  class  of  people  in  this  country  are  ei-'t^'1 
to  goods  any  cheaper  than  the  other  classes  of  our  own  people  can  ">^e 
them  at  wages  that  comport  with  the  requirements  of  American  civiliz  t.i»>D- 

Our  people  not  being  able  under  present  conditions  to  compete  vM 
the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  production  of  the  various  article  *,. 
manded  by  our  civilization,  a  larger  proportion  are  driven  into  agric  't"-!J 
than  the  needs  of  our  own  country  require,  and  more  than  is  com' -i"'151, 
with  a  proper  adjustment  of  industry.  The  consequence  is  that  large  '»uffi- 
bers  of  men  find  their  life-work  uncongenial  or  repulsive. 
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'VARIETY    OF    INDUSTRIES    NECESSARY    TO    THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE." 


Insist  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  P.  JONES,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
|    veiled  States,  Sept.  10,  1890,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I 


How,  in  an  inventive  age,  is  the  "common  defense"  to  be  provided  for? 
*!•■.{'»  we  accumulate  enormous  supplies  of  cannon  and  military  stores  or 
»ihe  kind  now  most  approved?  They  would  be  worthless  in  a  few  years. 
!<i-,all  we  build  great  fleets  of  armored  vessels  which  no  gun  ot  to-day  may 
Hw-traU'?  Their  armor  would  be  a?  tin-foil  to  the  cannon  of  the  future. 
\n<\  if  we  buy  guns  and  ships  of  the  most  modern  pattern,  how  many 
.Ii;i.l!  we  have?     For  how  long  a  war  and  bow  great  a  war  shall   we  pre 

is  it  not  manifest  that  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  for  promoting 
tjh>  common  defense  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  highest 
•"■nil  most  varied  mechanical  and  inventive  skill  anions  our  people?  Had  we 
■i  efficient  number  of  weapons  of  the  latest  design  wherewith  to  arm  every 
-blc- bodied  man  in  the  United  States,  these  weapons,  in  the  absence  or 
4-iJled  workmen  and  of  large  manufacturing  establishments  constantly  at 
v,ork  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  comparatively  worthless.  While  this  cmm- 
trv  might  possess*,  the  article  other  countries  would  possess  the  art.  lhey 
would  possess  not  only  great  and  indispensable  plants,  but  the  brainy 
arid  ingenious  workman  who,  as  occasion  arose,  as  our  own  experience  has 
<Jmwn,*  would  invent  new  weapons  of  destructive  power  infinitely  surpassing 
il.e  old.  The  possession  of  skilled  workmen  who  can  make  guns  is  of  far 
gvcsder  consequence  than  the  possession  of  the  guns  themselves. 

But  apart  from  the  manufacture  of  arms,  what  more  effective  instru- 
mentalities can  a  nation  have  of  providing  for  the  "common  defense 
i.ii.-jji  citizens  who  can  make  structural  iron,  erect  bridges,  construct  steam 
-.■riKines,  and  build  ships  of  all  kinds,  including  armor-clad  vessels  of  the 
highest  class,  and  not  alone  who  can  construct  all  these,  but  who  can  invent 
!:o\v  and  improved  designs  in  every  department? 

And   if  the  makers   of   iron   are   necessary   for   the   "common  defence," 
why  not,  equally,  weavers  of  cloth,  artificers  in  leather,  in  brass,  in  copper, 
»in  steel,  in  tin,  and  in  all  the  other  materials  of  art  and  industry? 

The  larger  the  nation  the  more  indispensable  such  artisans  are  to  its 
wfetv  and  independence.  They  can  not  be  had  in  large  numbers  without 
the  existence  of  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  and  even  with 
tbeso,  they  can  not  rely  upon  constant  employment — the  indispensable  pre- 
■nquiFite  of  skill,  and  consequently  of  invention-— without  the  encourage- 
ment and  material  support  arising  from  the  supplying  of  ail  the  wants  of 
their  own  country.  The  workmen  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  the  assur- 
ance of  that  support.  With  that  assurance  and  that  support  we  shall  have 
no  lack  of  skilled  artisans  upon  whom,  in  these  days,  fully  as  much  as  upon 
■  KoMitjrs  in  the  field,  depends  the  existence  of  nations.  That  assurance  and 
:Mii,r»ort  can  not  be  extended  except  by  the  adoption  permanently  or  the 
>>lii-y  of  protection. 

OBOWING     IMPORTANCE     OF     THE     MECHANIC     AS     A 
FACTOB  IN  WARFAEE. 

More  and  more  as  time  passes  will  the  workman   in  his  shop  become 

«'f  greater  importance  than  the  soldier   in  the  field.     Less   and   less  as   in 

•  hu Son    develops   will   success   in   war   depend   on   the   man   who   holds    the 

j  we.con  ;  more  and  more  on  the  weapon  itself  and  on  the  man  who  invents 

S  '"'id  constructs  it.     Time  was  when  war  consisted  of  the  wielding  of  clubs, 

:  WKi    success    depended    wholly    on    the    physical    energy    expended    in    their 

r  ban  IHng.     But  "times  change  and  men   change  with  them/'     The  strength 

J"f  '-he  arm   has  been   transferred   to  the  finger,   and  the  bullet  outdoes   the 

hh-'Veon.      Power    has    been    shifted    from    the    field    to    the    factory;    from 

'»!'»■•■■. !e  alone  to  the  combination  of  muscle  and  mind.    The  armies  that  have 

"o»  artisans   at  their  back,   that   have   not   the   latest   product   of   the   ever- 

t!-ei    ug  brain   and  untiring  hand  of  the  alert  and  aspiring  mechanic,  may 

•°t>:-  well  on  paper  and  on  dress- parade,  but  they  will  not  win  battles. 

in  order,  then,  that  we  may  have,  and  constantly  maintain  in  the  high- 
°-t  degree  of  efficient  training,  a  numerous  body  of  mn  skilled  in  the 
ll!°-  ;  mical  arts,  we  must  encourage  the  growth  and  development  of  exten- 
•!v  Plants,  not  in  one  direction  or  department  alone,  not  in  one  section  of 
th"  "nion  merely,  but  in  all  directions  and  departments  of  the  arts,  and 
,ri  ?  sections  of  our  common  country.  Such  enterprises  are  not  the  spon- 
t:i  -us  offerings  of  nature  ;  they  will  not  grow  while  we  sleep,  nor  will  they 
f,;>'-  with  waiting.  Neither,  for  emergencies,  can  they  be  had  by  act  of 
r'':'   -?-ess. 

A  large  manufacturing  plant  i«s  not  a  ready-made  article  which,  like  n 
T":"  of  real  estate,  may  be  secured  on  the  instant  by  the  expenditure  of 
-^  lent  monev.  A  great  mechanical  organization  is  a  growth,  a  develop 
ih;  ;  a  result  *of  evolution.  In  all  new  fields  of  industry,  and  in  most  of 
,|!'  "Id,  it  finds  its  birth  in  the  shop  of  the  single  machine,  to  which,  as 
1mi  -ess  increases  there  is  added  a  second  and  a  third.  Thus,  as  the  human 
'ui;  arrives  at  maturitv  by  the  natural  growth  of  each  added  day,  so  the 
*"■-!■  hop  grows,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  proportions,  by  almost 
„  ,,r,l  -ceptible  stages.  But  as  men  can  not  by  taking  thought  add  a  cubit 
tfi  ;ir  stature  neither  can  they  by  resolution  effect  at  once  that  which 
Mr;!  alone  and  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  can  accomplish. 
'ven  assuming  that  great  plants  could,  on  emergency,  b*»  obtained 
ybi  '.d,  we  should  be  without  the  skilled  workmen  to  utilize  them,  and 
'*"■■  ->it  the  talent  to  organize  or  intelligently  direct  the  work. 
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"RATES  OF  DUTY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  ARE  GREATUl 
HIGHER  THAN  THOSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES/' 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.J,  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  in  the  J/o<:s/»0i 
Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  It ■:.'>/,. 

Since  1846  Great  Britain  has  collected  her  duties  on  imports  undor  t\< 
policy  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party.     Let  us  see  how  the  policy  J 
operated  there  and  what  the  results  are :  I 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  convenient  aeces'l 
to  the  Statesmen's  Year-Book,  I  submit  the  following  table  showing  th«; 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  for  national  pv.r ' 
poses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1903,  the  latest  for  which  a-i\. 
can  be  had.  (lu  the  Year- Book  the  amounts  are  expressed  in  pounds  ^tor- 
ling.  A  pound  sterling  is  worth  a  few  cents  less  than  $5.  For  convenient 
of  computation  I  have  called  it  exactly  $5  in  translating  the  English  mow 
into  American  money  for  the  purposes  of  this  table.) 
Customs  duties : 

Duties  on  exports — coal $9,95.S,8S5 

Duties  on  imports: 

Tobacco 62,257.36' 

Tea 29,877,410, 

Sugar,  glucose,  etc ..................      22, 39?;. 5 ;; 

Grain,   etc 11,733.9'* ' 

Rum 11,140. 30- 

Wine    7,619.2=' 

Brandy 6,405.57* 

Other  spirits 6,1 43.5K5 

Raisins 1,024.P!7 

Coffee 893,1  i 

Cocoa 774,6''? 

Currants 577.62-. 

Other  articles , 1,495,12* 

Total  revenue  from  customs  duties .$172,304,? 

Excises : 

Spirits - 90,821,79?. 

Beer 66.319,450 

Other  sources 3,598,115 

Total  revenue  from  excises $160,739,3fir 

Estate,  etc.,  duties : 

Estate   duties    48,501,810 

Legacy  duty 15,008,985 

Succession  duty 4,828.  S65 

Corporation  duty 219,23; 

Total  revenue  from  estate  duties,  etc. ._ .$68'.558,375 

Stamps  (excluding  fee  stamps,  etc.)  : 

Beeds 7 $19,499,01' 

Receipts 7,642,315 

Bills  of  exchange  .  . 3,498,51* 

Companies'  capital  duty 8,123,7fl* 

Patent  medicines 1,666,85:' 

Insurances 1,437,74- 

Bonds  to  bearer 1,051.1 1.; 

Licenses,    etc 858/>ar 

Other  sources • 2,319.0:' 

Total  revenue  from  stamp  taxes . . $41,093  f 

Land  tax  . $3,808/;  _ 

House  duty . , , 9.16*>-; 

Property  and  income  tax 193,229,'-..y 

Total  revenue  from  taxes $648,960,-: 

Considering  only  national  taxation  proper  (omitting  direct  payment?  t< 
the  Government  for  direct  services,  like  the  postal  revenues  and  sue 
things),  the  total  national  revenues  of  Great  Britain  amounted  last  yc=i 
In  round  numbers  to  $618,000,000,  or  about  $16  per  capita,  while  in  ^ 
United  States  they  amounted  to  $284,479,582  from  customs,  $230,81  jJ" 
from  excises,  and  about  $3,000,000  from  other  sources— in  all  to  ;?~>; 
$518,000,000,  or  less  than  $0.50  per  capita.  Thai:  is,  with  twice  as  i:-an 
people  we  collected  for  national  purposes  $130,000,000  less  than  did  (iron' 
Britain,  In  other  words,  our  taxation  fvr  national  purposes  is  comide.cb 
less  than  half  as  heavy  hi  proportion  to  population  as  that  of  "frec-tr-i* 
England. 

'  Tn  these  indisputable  facts  there  is  very  little  comfort  for  those  vt 
have  a  sort  of  vague  notion  that  free  trade  as  illustrated  in  Great  Brt-"' 
would  in  some  way  mean  freedom  from  taxation  for  national  purposes 
a  matter  of  fact,  investigation  shows  that  the  cost  per  capita  for  the  ■?" 
port  of  our  National  Government  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  eivr  -■ 
country  in  the  world, 

Iii  the  second  place,  the  customs  duties  in  Great  Britain,  includin     ?; 
export  duty  collected  on  coal,   amount  to   about  $Jt.$9  per  capita,  whl--' 
this  country  the  total  amount  of  customs  duties  amounts  to  only  about     > 
per  capita. 

In   the  third   piece,   the   table   above   reveals   how    few   are   the   arr-i-i- 
going  into  Great  Britain  upon  which  the  tariff  duties  are  collected;  th  I 
how  few  are  the  articles  the  like  of  which  they  do  not  produce   in  «: '■■<* 
Britain,    and    consequently   the   enormous    amount   that    must    be    pro* '•^,|,i 
on  each  of  those  few  items,     As  0  result,  th**.  rates  of  duty  in  Great  HrUm* 
are  very  greatly  higher  than  those  in  the  United  States. 

In" the  fourth  place,  many  of  these  articles  on  which  these  enorn;  ■ 
nigh   rates  of  duty  are   laid  are  what  may  be  regarded   as   necessaiv 
tbe  poor  man's  table— tea,  sugar,   raisins,   coffee,  eocon.  currant*,   etr. 
that   it  is  evident  that  the  poor  man  feels  every  day  as  a   tjreal   burtU 
British  policy  of  efa  tariff  for  revenue  only." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  people  simply  would  not  tolerate  in  tiro 
peace  such  burdensome  taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
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DOMESTIC  AND   FOREIGN   PRICES  OF  MANUFAC- 
T(jRES — OF  EVERY  $100  WORTH  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS  LESS  THAN  THIRTY  CENTS'  WORTH 
SOLD  ABROAD  LOWER  THAN  AT  HOME." 

fjti-'ict  from  remark?  of  Hon.  J.  T.  MrClMARY  of  Mivurgnto,  in  the  House  of 
h't presentatives,  and  printed  in  the  Coiifin'.ivUnial  Remrd,  June  20,  1901f. 

FOBEIGN  AMD  DOMESTIC  PRICES  OF  GOODS, 

In   the   effort  to   undermine   tho   confidence   of   the    American   people   in 

the  operations  of  the  Pingley  Act  much  will  be  said  in  the  coming  campaign 

the   effect    that   goods   are   sold   by    American    manufacturers    in   foreign 

markets  cheaper  than  nt  home.     Much  will,  of  course,  ho  made  of  the  little 

Lint  of  truth  contained   in   this  assertion.      Let   us  examine  this  matter 

and  see  how  much  weight  should  be  attached  to  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  total  value  of  the  goods  manuf ac- 
red in  the  United  States  in  that  year  was  a  little  over  $13,000,000,000. 
the  year  1900  we  exported  from  the  United  Stales  $133,851,756  worth 
•if  manufactured  goods;  that  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  exported  3  per  cent,  of 
.vhat  we  produced.  The  stupendous  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact,  which 
must  not  lose  Fight  of  u«.t  fail  to  estimate  the  importance  of,  is  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  entire  $ !  IJ.OOO.OOO.OO^  worth  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
I'niced  States  our  own-  people  have  been  able  to  use  or  keep  91  per  cent. 
Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  let  go  of  the  conditions  under  which 
uch  a  mighty  result  has  been  accomplished  we  could  well  afford,  if  neces- 
sary, to  throw  the  other  3  per  cent,  into  the  ocean! 

But  we  have  not  thrown  it  into  the  ocean.  The  goods  have  been  sold 
in  foreign  lands.  Even  if  they  had  all  been  given  away  or  sold  for  less 
than  the  selling  price  at  home,  that  fact  would  be  of  small  relative  import- 
ance. But  instead  of  being  sold  at  smaller  prices  than  at  home,  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  them  were  sold  as  high  or  higher  in  foreign  lands  than  in 
;  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  careful  statistics  have  been  gathered  on  this  subject  of 
the  prices  of  American  manufactured  goods  abroad  and  at  home.  These 
statistics  show  that  of  the  stupendous  amount  of  manufactured  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  97  per  cent,  is  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
jTVy  show  also  that  of  the  3  per  cent,  sold  abroad,  more  than  90  per  cent. 
i*  sold  as  high  or  higher  than  at  home,  and  that  less  than  10  per  cent. 
of  tins t  which  is  shipped  abroad  in  sold  for  a  lower  price  than  at  home. 
In  order  that  we  may  see  the  point  more  clearly,  let  us  think  of  it  in 
'Hher  way.  Of  every  $100  worth  of  manufactured  goods  produced  In  the 
United  States  we  consume  at  home  $i.»7  worth.  Of  the  $3  worth  shipped 
-abroad  more  than  00  per  cent,  is  sold  a*  high  or  higher  than  at  home. 
Thai  accounts  for  $2.70  worth  more,  or  $90.70  worth  of  the  goods  in  all. 
sThat  leaves  less  than  30  cents'  worth  wold  abroad  lower  than  at  home. 
'  Dciti'jcratic  statesmanship  invites  us  to  let  go  of  the  $99.70  worth  in  order 
;■*"  wt  a  chance  at  a  part  of  the  30  cents'  loorth! 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  this  little  30-cent 
iness,  of  which  our  Democratic  brethren  will  uudoubtedly  try  to  make 
h. 

The  Pale  of  a  portion  of  our  product?  abroad  at  n  reduced  price  is  not 
;'"  •■•//  a  question  of  the  tariff.  H  in  a  mere  question  of  business.  Great 
'.■in.  with  her  so-called  "free  trade,"  always  has  practiced  that  policy 
u  >os  to-day.  Some  of  these  sales  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
-t.  of -date  goods:  some  of  them  are  far  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a 
;v>rnry  surplus,  so  that  the  factories  may  not  be  closed  down;  some  of 
.  are*  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sales  are  cash  sales  and  in  considerable 
.T-Jii -iilfieg  ;  some  of  them  are  due  to  the  struggle  for  a  new  market — that  is, 
"*  ■■■  one  of  thesf  sals  is  made  for  n  purely  businwx  reason,  wholly  dis- 
'■•■t*d  from  our  having  or  not  having  a  protective  tariff. 
'•Hit,  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  let  us  not 
•t  that  the  whole  thing  is  relatively  only  a  "thirty  cent"  matter,  and 
toa:  in  whatever  consideration  we  may  give  it  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
■^  .-set  that  under  our  protective  system  our  people  have  grown  so  efior- 
>v'  in.  their  power  to  consume,  they  are  so  well  housed,  so  we'll  clothed. 
H  fed,  and  have  and  enjoy  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  that  we  use 
'  fit  home  91  per  cent,  of  our  entire  manufactured  product. 
-  .  According  to  Mulhali's  (English)  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  the  people 
''M  '  United  States  manufactured  about  one- third  of  all  the  goods  manu- 
!sUj;  ved  in  the  world.  It  can  readilv  be  .seen,  therefore,  how  valuable  a 
•}M->.  our  home  market  is  and  therefore  how  exceedingly  careful  we  should 
bs  *-•  protect  and  defend  it  in  the  interests  of  our  own  people.  Those  who 
. youi-4  aave  us  cna^  aft;er  foreign  markets  at  the  risk  of  losing  our  own, 
;u>rjjf<.  jf  {-jjgy  ever  knew,  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States 
a^nata  to  more  than  twice  as  much  each  year  as  the  international  com- 
■SCr'--  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together!  Let  us  not  be  beguiled, 
;*[r,  Chairman,  into  forgetting  this  fact,  the  most  important  fact  connected 
:Vf,t1,  Mjis  whole  question. 

gn       >ur  market,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  cream  of  the  earth.    You  can't  enrich 
;cre**--'  by  adding  skina  milk  to  it ! 
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"THIS   IS   THE   TESTIMONY   OF   PRACTICAL   M  ii, 

RECOGNIZED  LEADERS  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 

CRAFTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  J,  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  in  the  Tim-  ,- 
Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  ib^\, 

In  October,  November,  and  December  of  1002,  a  commission  li-r.:1 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Moselev,  a  promine.nl  capitalist  and  manufacturer  of  n.ug!-:v 

visited  all  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  l-mted  btates  aur  ; 
vestigatcd  the  various  classes  of  industries  in  which  the  members  o*  t 
commission  were  interested.  The  commission  consist^  ot  twenty- •  ■  ;_ 
men,  the  lending  otliccr&  of  the  trades?  unions  of  tlm  pi'mcipnl  ln-bi  •: 
•of  (Went  Britain.  Anion*  the  associations  represented  were  bookbin-  =  -. 
compositors,  printers,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  eouou  spin  ■, 
cutlery  operatives,  engineers,  iron  and  <iov\  workers,  boot,  and  shoe  inn,-. 
tailors,  paper  makers,  lithographers,  leather  wu-sut,  ynipwnghts,  , 
weavers,  ,.    .     ..  . 

The  men  who  came  were,  recognized  as  experts  in  their  line,  each  n.-i 
ing  had  a  long  training  and  having  achieved  recognized  success  ..; 
investigated  the  kind  of  Industry  villi  which  be  wns  most  familiar  a 
each  niade  a  written  report  of  his  impressions  and  discoveries.  On  , 
return  of  the  commission  to  England  the  reports  were  pnutod  under  t 
titi-.  "Reports  of  the  Moseloy  Industrial  Commission  to  the  bnited  !:;;•; 
of  America,  October-December,  1902."  On  the  opening  page  ox  the  v<\". 
Mr.  Moseiey  himself  kevh  :  . 

"*  *  *  The  United  States  has  advance^  by  leaps  and  bounds.. 
the  present  time  the  home  market  is  so  fulU  occupied  with  its  own  dr. 
opments  that  the  export  trade  has  as  yet  been  comparatively  htt  e  tl»<-w 
of;  but  as  time  goes  on  and  the  numerous  factories  come  into  full  boa:-: 
America  is  bound  to  become  the  keenest  of  competitors  m  the,  mark.-.  ■ 
the  world.  *  *  *  That  the  A  merit  an  workman  cum*  ni^ier  «;«;•■  ■ 
heyoial  question.  He  is  infinitely  belter  paid,  therefore  be.it er  housat,  t 
clothed,  and,  moreover,  is  much  -more  sober, 

"*  *  *  In  the  United  States  one  hears  a  great  oeal  anoa^  ti^ 
(as  thev  are  known,  or  what  we  term  'largo  corporations  >,  but  perso*-;1 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  i^om^rV-;^^ 

,ts,    a  n 
maermv 
gen  em 

siudV^r^r\the  comfort  anil wei'l- being'  of  the  workmen  than  "™'-lt  lu jjV/; 

manufacturer*    etruggliny    against    In^iheient    capuai    aiid    eld    maci,^ 

It  is  in  the  organization  of  capital  on  the  one  hand  anu  a  thorough  o,c,,.j. 

zotion  of 'labor  on   the  other  that  I  believe  the  solution  of   ma-.strtal   \^j 

^Am'on?  Sf^eresfing  enervation,  of  James  Cox,  representing^ 
Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workrrs  „f  Groat  Britairi^  ^re  the  *oHo,  ■:- 
"T  would  like  to  indicate  three  general  feature-*  m  American  indu-'.^ 
to  which  T  largely  attribute  th-tr  success:  (t)  The  enormous  mmeni.  -■■■■ 
po-sits,  waterway^  and  cheap  tiansit.  (2)  The  control^  or  ownership 
the  manufacturer,  through  combination  or  direct  p  premise  o.  ui.  • 
materinls— ore.  lime,  coj.l.  and  coke.  (3)  The  im>rve!ous  engineonn 
tenuity  and  initiative,  remarkable  through  ever*  phase  of  manufactui.; 
its  reduction  of  mamml  labor  combined  with  groat  Hf1;^™^-,  -  ' 
In  the  matter  of  wanes,  the  Ameneau  wortzman  u  i«r  o-  u< j  V///^  .^,: 
cnitnin;.  *  *  *  The  nuesiion  may  b«-  asKod.  Is  it  P'>^«b*^  to,  -,-y- 
producers   to   compete   in    the   American    market'.'      I    confess   1    t.unh,   >••  • 

^S^^v^  Federation   of   Blast   Furnace  Men,  , 

am0n^?&eralSl!ffnl  investigation  1  com,  to  the  conclusion  that,  comp-.^ 
:nd  the  cent  of  living;  there  is  an  average  of ^atleast^D  P®^"//     ' 


that  employ  capital  am  be«t  able  to  compete  in  manu.aemres  onu. 
economical*  lines,    can    fearlessly    raise    wages    vuthm    given  ,»»"ts 
position  to  combat  unhealthy  competition,  can  fff|!,^;!;d;" 
ad  libitum,  can  erect  sanitary  and  wcll-vcntiiated  worktops    at  id  ge 


^^Vr^T^Tones,  representing  the  Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation 
r»ressed  the  following  opinion  : 

P  "As  to  how  America  is  able  to  pay  higher  wages  and  V"  ™cc£ 
compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  worid,  1  believe  u  i*  due  to  th. 
natural  resources  she  has  in  mines  and  minerals  improved  methods  m 
Pi-  the  utilisation  of  her  vast  waterways,  and  th-  superior  railways  sh 
.P^es, 'combined  with  the  low  rates  chared  for  transportation  ot  ah 
of  products,  to  which  must  be  added  the  more  modern  and  ever~ei :  .  ; 
machinery  the  adoption  of  every  improvement,  no  matter  how  often 
dueed.  aZ\thrySafeiy  from  foreign  competition  in  consequence  of  the* 

tCt'"1AndaUi/r'cJloRlng  the  general  discussion  of  the  prosperity  so  obvi- 
Ampricn"  manufacturer,  the  report  says: 

Am  -Before  concluding  it  may  be  os  well  t<^  s.igge^t.  briefly,  the  ; 
that  have  contributed  to  the  enormous  nrqmnsmn  of  manufacturnig  ■] 
trie-  in  the  United  States.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  m  dot.-  •■ 
^!  p  ^  which  ii  ay  be  credited  an  political.  That  a  certain  proper?  '> 
?he  A'owt  of  hf manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  State*.  Is  at;  ; 
Pbie  to  the  direct  action  of  government,  and  esnecuily  to  the  opera* 

the  '^lionv^oMhe  same  tenor  \*  found   p!1  through  the  report.     «  «  «! 
remember  'that    this '  l.«    the    testimony    of    prncticnl    men— the    rec«> 

1eodei4   in   their   respective   crafts   in   Great    Britain -men    who   cam 

with   all  the  prejudice,  and  national  pride  for  which  Englishmen  arc 
the  world  over. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

BELIEVE  THE  PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM  A  MIGHTY 

INSTRUMENT  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR 

NATIONAL  WEALTH  AND  A  POWERFUL 

AGENCY  IN  PROTECTING  THE  HOMES 

OF  OUR  WORKINGMEN." 


f!..-:.:ict  from  message  to  Congress  hy  PRESIDENT  HARRISON,  December 

C,  1892,  printed  in  Congressional  Record. 


I  believe  that  the  protective  system,  which  has  now  for  something 
liu.? ^  than  thirty  yearn  continuously  prevailed  in  our  legislation,  has  been  a 
iui;.,My  instrument  for  the  development  of  our  national  wealth  and  a  most 
jMv^rfu!  agones'  in  protecting  the  homes  of  our  worklngmen  from  the  in- 
vi-ion  of  want.      *      *      * 

The  result  of  the  recent  election  must  be  accented  as  having  introduced 
a  n<:*"  policy.  We  must  assume  that  the  present  tariff,  constructed  upon  the 
lii^r  of  protection,  is  to  be  repealed  and  that  there  is  to  be  substituted  for 
K  l\  tariff  law  constructed  solely  with  reference  to  revenue;  tbat.no  duty 
i*  to  be  higher  because  the  Increase  will  keep  open  an  American  mill  or  keep 
up  the  wages  of  an  American  workman,  but  that  in  every  case  such  a  rate  of 
.1i:»,y  is  to  be  imposed  as  will  bring  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
f.-i-  largest  returns  of  revenue,     *      *      * 

It.  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  work  must  be  delayed  for  at  least 
H'-re;-  months,  for  the  threat  of  great  tariff  changes  introduces  so  much 
!in«-ort.nint.y  that  an  amount,  not  easily  estimated,  of  business  Inaction  and 
f  diminished  production,  will  necessarily  result.  Those  who  have  advo- 
rpi'-I  a  protective  tariff  con  well  afford  to  have  their  disastrous  forecasts 
of  a  change  of  policy  disappointed.  If  a  system  of  customs  duties  can  be  * 
fr;or;od  that  will  set  the  idle  wheels  and  looms  of  ISurope  in  motion  and 
i.Tnwd  our  warehouses  with  foreign-made  goods  and  at  the  same  time 
b<p  our  own  mills  busy;  that  will  give  us  an  increased  participation  in 
tlie  ''markets  of  the  world"  of  greater  value  than  the  home  market  wo 
surrender;  that  will  give  increased  work  to  foreign  workmen  upou  products 
t:>  1..-:  consumed  by  our  people  without  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  here,  *  *  *  the  authors  and  promoters  of  it  will  be  entitled 
!■>  i-ie  highest  praise.  We  have  had  in  our  history  several  experiences  of 
the  contrasted  effects  of  a  revenue  and  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  this  gen- 
«'!•->' ion  has  not  felt  them,  and  the  experience  of  one  generation  is  not  highly 
instructive  to  the  next.  The  friends  of  the  protective  system  with  undimin- 
ished confidence  in  the  principles  they  have  advocated  will  await  the  results 
<>£  :!ie  new  experiment. 

'  O  ROVER     CLEVELAND     WAS     ELECTED."— "BANK- 
RUPTCY   BECAME    AN    EPIDEMIC." 

K.ru>tct  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  Ii.   LAX  1)1 8  of  Indiana,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  January  27,  190 J§. 


In  1802  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected.  Th<it  was  the  greatest  mistake 
democratic  party  ever  made.  They  found  themselves  facing  the  peo- 
"f  the  country  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  prosperity  never  before 
"•Jed.  They  were  pledged  to  improve  it.  Capital  was  employed;  they 
■iscd  to  employ  it  better.  Wages  were  high;  they  promised  to  make 
higher.  Labor  !  Th^re  was  not  an  idle  man  in  the  United  States  of 
ica  unless  he  was  idle  from  choice;  and  you  are  acquainted  with  the 

Scarce   three   months    passed   until   the    idle   men   commenced    roaming 

-   the  country.     Bankruptcy   became  an  epidemic.     Idleness  got  to  be  a 

sion,  and  hard-times  festivals  became  popular  social  functions.     You 

■hat,    gentlemen.     You    brought    about    that    condition    of   affairs — you 

*,f$,  you  promisers,  you   arraign  cr  8.     You  packed  the  side  tracks   of 

rUroads  of  this  country  loith  empty  cars.     You  sent  the  price  of  corn 

w   it  was   burned   as    fuel.      The   farmer   fed    30-cent   wheat  to    2-ceut 

and  horses  were  not  worth  wintering,   and  sheep  shivered   and  died 

!-   range  because  they  were  not  worth  sheltering,  and  as  many  as  100 

ten  were  found  on  single  trains   roaming  this  country   in  searcu  of 

•t  the  end  of  four  years  everybody  in  the  United  States  admitted 
verything  was  wrong  and  ttiat  it  was  simply  a  question  as  to  the  best 
to  bring  us  back  where  we  were  when  Benjamin  Harrison  was  Presi- 
»f  the  United  States, 
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"POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCE  CANNOT  BECOME  EN- 
TIRELY SECURE  WITHOUT  INDUSTRIAL 
INDEPENDENCE." 


Extract  from  remark*  of  If  on.  J.  T.  MeCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  m 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Con- 
i/resshnal  Record,  June  20,  JD04> 


A  fundamental  fallacy  of  free  trade  is  its  inability  to  compre- 
hend the  truth  that  political  independence  can  not  become  entirely 
secure  without  industrial  independence. 

To  maintain  oar  political  independence  it  may  he  necessary  at  any 
time  to  defend  ourselves  against  hostile  armies  and  navies.  We  are 
now  so  powerful  and  so  far  removed  from  other  great  nations,  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  danger  of  our  getting  into  war.  But 
no  one  can  guarantee  us  continued  peace.  In  3898  or  1897  who 
would  have  dared  to  predict  that  within  a  year  or  two  we  would 
engaged  in  a  foreign  war?  It  came  in  1898  like  a  thunderclap  from 
a  clear  sky. 

How  shall  we  prepare  for  such  a  possibility?  Shall  we  go  on 
heedless  of  what  may  come?  Shall  we  depend  on  buying  from  for- 
eign countries  m  the' hour  of  need  our  munitions  of  war?  WhaL  if 
the  country  from  which  we  expect  to  buy  should  prove  to  be  our  an- 
tagonist? Shall  we  buy  in  advance  and  store  the  things  we  may  need: 
If"  so,  how  much  shall  we  buy,  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  our 
purchases  have  become  obsolete?  Or  would  it  be  wiser  to  develop 
our  own  resources  and  train  our  own  people  in  making  what  we 
•  need?  If  so,  why  not  develop  also  those  resources  and  train  those 
faculties  needed  in  times  of  peace? 

"Free  trade"  would  have  us  satisfied  to  acquire  the  article;  pro- 
tection demands  that  we  acquire  the  art. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1898  we  were  very  poorly  prepared  for 
war;  but  with  our  great  resources  of  material  and  skilled  mechanics 
we  soon  got  ready.  We  do  not  need  a  large  standing  army  so  Ion? 
as  we  keep  up  the  high  standard  among  our  workingmen.  They  and 
their  skill  to  "do  things"  constitute  our  best  "reserves." 

This  suggests  another  fundamental  fallacy  of  "free  trade"  both  as 
a  theory  and  as  a  policy,  namely,  that  it  overestimates  the  worth  of 
things  and  wider  estimates  the  worth  of  men;  it  reaches  for  the  arti- 
cle but  spurns  the  artisan.  Protection,  on  the  other  hand,  cares,  first 
of  all,  for  the  artisan,  knowing  that  with  him  the  country  will  pet 
both  the  art  in  its  highest  form' and  the  article  on  the  most  favomWe 
terms. 

In  the  eloquent  words  of  Senator  Jones,  in  the  speech  before 
f erred  to? 

Free  trade  would  banish  those  establishments  and  would  exchange 
skilled  mechanics  for  cheap  doorknobs  or  cheap  cutlery.  It  would  rejecA  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts  in  order  to  save  for  the  moment  a  few  ce*ni?  r 
yard  on  woolen  cloth  or  cotton  ties  or  a  few  cents  a  pound  on  tin  ?>?tes 
Protection  secures  the  arts  and  protects  the  artists.  It  transforms  Ignorant 
into  knowledge,  indifference  into  zeal,  inertia  into  activity,  impotence  into 
power. 

****** 

In  none  of  this  work  would  free  trade  aid  or  encourage  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, Its  motto  Is  to  buy  wherever  it  may  bay  cheaper,!,  to-day,  without  re; 
gard  to  the  future  or  to  the  country  in  which  it  buys.  It  is  distinctly  fnvnW 
on  individual  selfishness.  It  looks  only  to  the  temporary  advantage  of  the 
dividual,  and  takes  no  thought  for  the  future  or  for  the  community.  TK 
protective  policy  is  founded  on  a  higher  form  of  selfishness,  the  selfishnc  -  ■- 
the  nation,  which  is  but  another  name  for  patriotism.-. 

Free  trade  brings  the  watch,  protection  brings  the  watchmaker  :  in1- 
trade  brings  the  machine,  protection  the  machinist;  free  trade  brings  tb"  "D 
gine,  protection  the  engineer.  Given  the  men,  we  can  not  lack  the  niacin 
Having  the  art,  we  shall  not  want  for  the  article.  Possessing  the  prod  K'?' 
we  shall  not  want,  for  the  product.  Between  them,  who  shall  hesitate  "?  tf 
which  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  country?  Men  found  communities  r-ir 
chines  do  not;  men  constitute  a  society,  machine*  do  not. 

The  instinctive  attitude  of  the  free  trader  brands  his  thcoiv  a* 
having  had  its  origin  in  a  state  of  society  where  producers  're 
looked  down  upon  as  not  worth  considering. 

The  theory  had  its  origin  in  a  state  of  society  founded  on  -'^ 
distinctions,  where  some  were  born  to  rule  and  others  to  toil;  v^'n' 
the  industrial  end  aimed  at  was  cheap  goods  to  the  rulers— the  ^ 
sumers"— and  to  that  end  to  the  toiler  low  wages— or  none  «  ?;;■ 
What  more  natural,  then,  that  free  t»ders  should  be  more  than  fil- 
ing that  our  "producers"  should  have  to  meet  in  "free'  competition, 
on  absolutely  equal  terms,  the  lowest-paid  workers  hi  the  world  ■- 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD— "THE  TARIFF." 

,W-BE  WE  TO  HEGLECT  THESE  GBEAT  IKTEBESTS  AND 

DEPEND   UPON   OTHEB,   NATIONS,    IN   WHAT   A 

CONDITION  OF  HELPLESSNESS  SHOULD  WE 

FIND  OUBSELVES." 

£.->..wt8  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD  in  the 
I  future  of  'Representatives,  June  4,  1878,  on  the  Wood  tariff  bill., 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

If  ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should  become  the  kingdom  of 
Hip   Prince  of  Peace,  then  I  admit  that  universal  free  trade  ought 
h  prevail.     But  that  blessed  era  is  yet  too  remote  to  be  made  the 
bnus  of  the  practical  legislation  of  to-day.     We  are  not  yet  mem- 
bers of  "  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world."  For 
tlu-  present,  the  world  is  divided  into  separate  nationalities;   and  that 
other  dhine  command  still  applies  to  our  situation;  "If  any  provide 
not  for  his  own   and  .specially   for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel"  and,  until  that  better 
*>ra  arrives  patriotism  must  supply  the  place  of  universal  brother- 
hood.    For  the  present  Gortsehakoff  can  do  most  good  to  the  world 
bv  taking  care  of  Russia.     The  great  Bismarck  can  accomplish  most 
for  his  era  by  being,  as  he  is,  German  to  the  core  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  German  Empire.     Let  Beaconsfield  take  care  of  Eng- 
land,  and    MacMahon   of    France,   and   let   Americans   devote  them- 
sdves  to  the  welfare  of  America.     When  each  does  highest  for  his 
own  nation  to  promote  prosperity,  justice  and  peace,  all  will  have 
done  more  for  the  world  than  if  all  had  attempted  to  be  cosmopolitan. 
Too   much   of   our   tariff   discussion  has   been   warped   by  narrow 
and  sectional  considerations.     But  when  we  base  our  action  upon  the 
conceded  national  importance  of  our  great  industries,  when  we  recog- 
nize the   fact  that  artisans  and  their  products  are  essential  to  the 
w.-Ubeing  of  our  country,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  dweller  in  the 
humblest  cottage  on  our  remotest  frontier  who  has  not  a  deep  per- 
gonal interest  in  the  legislation  that  shall  promote  these  great  national 
industries.     Those  arts  that  enable  our  nation  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilization   bring   their    blessings   to   all    and    patriotic   citizens   will 
chec rfullv  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  necessary  to  make  their 
country  'great   and    self-sustaining.      I    will   defend    a   tariff   that  is 
national  in  its  aims,  that  protects  and  sustains  those  interests  without 
which  the  nation  cannot  become  such. 

So  important,  in  my   view,  is  the  ability   of  the  nation  to  manu- 
facture  all   those   articles  necessary  to   arm,   equip   and   clothe   our 
pople  that  if  it  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way  I  would  vote 
to  nay  money  out  of  the   Federal  treasury  to  maintain  government 
iron  and  steel,  woolen  and  cotton  mills  at  whatever  cost.     Were  we 
to  neglect  those  great  interests  and  depend  upon  other  nations,  in 
what  a  condition  of  helplessness  should  we  find  ourselves  when  we 
were  apain  involved  in  war  with  the  very  nations  on  whom  we  were 
depending  to   furnish   these  supplies.     The   system   adopted  by   our 
fathers  is  wiser,  for  it  so  encourages  the  great  national  industries 
as  to  make  it  possible  at  all  times  for  our  people  to  so  equip  them- 
es for  war,  and  at  the  same  time  so  increases  their  intelligence 
and  skill  as  to  make  them  better  fitted  for  all  the  duties  of  citizen- 
r>  both  in  war  and  in  peace.     We  provide  for  the  common  defense 
fcv  -,  system  which  promotes  the  general  welfare.    ***** 
"  I  et  it  he  remembered  that  22  per  cent,  of  all  the  laboring  people 
uf  ihe  country  are  artisans  engaged  in  manufactures.     Their  culture 
ha.  been  fostered  by  our  tariff  laws.     It  is  their  pursuits  and  the 
-km  that  they  have  developed  that  produced  the  glories  of  our  Cen- 
ter. Jal  Fxposition.     To  them  the  country  owes  the  splendor  of  the 
i'"-:'ion  it  holds  before  the  world  more  than  to  any  other  equal  nrnn- 
i^    ->f  our  citizens.     If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  strikes  down  their 
*'■'  ; nation   and   throws  into  the  keenest   distress   the  brightest  and 
ll<  '  elements  of  our  population,    I  implore  this  House  not  to  permit 
us    o  be  thrown  into  greater  confusion  either  by  letting  this  bill  be- 
?<"•      a  law  or  by  letting  it  hang  over  the  country  as  a  menace.     I 
]>":-'  we  shall  sU  here  to-night  until  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
»<     -n u»enced,  when  I  shall  propose  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 
If     *e  Committee  will  do  that  we  can  kill  the  bill  to-day.     It  is  not 
*»'■•  -ly  a  stalking  horse  upon  which  gentlemen  can  leap  to  show  their 
*»«■  ■  -manship  in  debate;  it  is  not  an  innocent  lay  figure  upon  which 
^-   emeu-  may  spread   the   gaudy  wares  of  their   rhetoric  without 
h«  ■•-«;  but  it  is  a  great,  dangerous  monster,  a  very  Polyphemus  which 
sl«!  =-s  through  the  land.  n 

""' Ions-tram,  borrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademtum. 
3    t  us  cut  off  its  head,  and  end  the  agony ! 
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"ENGLAND  IS  BEING  STIRRED"— "BALFOUR  ON  £D- 
VANTAGES  OF  PROTECTION." 


Kxtract  from  remarks  of  lion.  J,  1\  McOLEARY  of  Minnesota 
the   House   of  Representatives,   and   printed   in   the   daily   (.on- 
gresslonal  Record,  Jane  20,  2904' 


BALFOtTB  ON  SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  PROTECTION, 

With  remarkable  courage  and  sterling  patriotism  Chamberlai?  is 
now  pointing  out  to  his  countrymen  the  path  of  national  wisdom,  aid 
England  is  being  greatly  stirred  by  his  arguments, 

Here  in  my  hand  I  hold  the  famous  pamphlet  entitled  "Econo  m 
Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade"  by  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  Jnuw* 
Balfour,  M.  P.,  recently  issued.  Mr,  Balfour,  as  everyone  know:-,  is 
the  prime  minister  of  'England.  It  will  be  well  worth  while  for  us 
to  note  some  of  the  things  that  he  says  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Balfour  opens  his  argument  as  follows: 

In  the  following  paper  1  propose  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  fim.la- 
mental  economic  questions  which,  as  I  think,  require  consideration  on  in? 
part  of  those  who  desire  to  arrive  at  a  sober  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of 
our  fiscal  policy,      *      *      * 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that  I  approach  the  subject  from  the  Crn-- 
tnule  point  of  view,  though  the  free  trade  is,  perhaps,  not  always  that  w!u .-h 
passes  for  orthodox  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the  platform.  Ther  •  i* 
iiidced  a  real  danger  of  the  controversy  degenerating  into  an  unprofitobi? 
battle  of  watchwords,  behind  which  there  in  nothing  deserving  to  be  caiinl 
independent  reflection  at  all. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  we  find  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  argument.    Anions  other  things  he  says  this: 

Now.  there  are  three  things  that  it  Is  peculiarly* difficult  for  a  manufac- 
turer or  combination  of  manufacturers  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  peculiarly 
desirable.  lit     t 

The  first  is  to  run  their  works  eve>il>/ — that  is  to  say,  without  undue 
pressure  at  one  period,  without  dismissing  workmen  and  leaving  the  plain 
unused  at  another.  m  <T 

The  second  is  to  desu/n  their  works  on  the  scale  wlviea  shall  secure  cm 
oreatest  economy  of  production,  which,  in  the  language  of  political  economy. 
shall  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  "law  of  increasing  returns." 

The  third  is  to  secure  a  footing  in  foreign  markets  which  are  already 
occupied.  „     ,  . . 

Now,  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects  any  manufacturer  or  combina- 
tion of  manufacturers  who  have,  with  the  help  of  -protection,  obtained  a  com- 
mand of  their  home  markets,  are  at  an  immense  advantage  compared  xouh 
their  rivals  in  a  free-trade  country. 

ttemeiriber,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land who  is  talking  thus;  and,  as  he  himself  says,  he  is  talking  fro'n 
the  free-trade  point  of  \^w,    Mr.  Balfour  proceeds  thus: 

The  unprotected  manufacturer  is  compelled  either  to  restrict  his  plan-!  to 
a  point  well  within  what  may  sometimes  be  required  of  it  or  in  ordinary 
times  to  leave  it  partially  idle,  Even  a  small  excess  of  supply  may  lower 
the  price  of  his  goods  out  of  all  proportion  ;  and  if  it  does,  he  not  only  lose- 
heavily  in  respect  to  this  small  margin  of  overproduction,  but  in  respect  o. 
his  whole  output. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  plant  erected  to  meet  ;i-j 
average  demand  would  reach  the  exact  aize  most  conducive  to  economy  »■• 
iminufnoture.  Should  it  prove  to  do  so  it  could  only  be  by  accident.  Neither  ^  n 
practicable  to  arrange  that  the  plant  shall  always  be  kept  loorkmg  /;'" 
time.  If  it  is,  there  must  evidently  be  recurring  periods,  during  wu»y. 
overproduction,  with  the  consequent  evils  just  described,  must  inevitably 
fake  place.  .         .      ., 

Such  is  the  ordinary  position  of  the  manufacturer  under  free  tri^.u.-. 
Compare  it  with  the  position  of  his  protected  rival,  who  controls  his  h^u 
markets.  He  Is  not  haunted  by  the  fear  of  overproduction.  If  the  h>nn 
demand  slackens,  compelling  him,  if  he  desires  to  maintain  prices,  to  mim 
home  supply,  he  is  not  driven,  like  his  less  favored  brother,  to  attain  '..n* 
result  by  also  limiting  output.  He  is  not  obliged  to  close  part  of  his  w---^« 
or  to  dismiss  some  of  his  hands,  or  to  run  Ids  machinery  on  half  time,  -m 
the  contrary,  so  long  as  other  countries  are  good  enough  to  offer  him  oiu» 
markets  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  abroad,     *       *     * 

I  was  toid  the  other  day  of  a  shipbuilder  who  was  able  to  obtain  re- 
tracts solely  because  he  had  secured  a  consignment  of  German  steel  _»"  A 
urice  lower  than  it  could  possibly  have  cost  either  a  British  or  German  i-»^ 
inaster.  Why  should  we  refuse  to  our  shipping  trade  a  bounty  which  n»- 
Germans  are  so  generously  anxious  to  confer?     *      *     * 

In  the  first  place,  it  disorganizes  industry.  The  manufacturing  cap; ...n- 
ist,  when  investing  his  money  in  costly  plants  has,  in  any  case,  many  i--- 
to  run — new  discoveries,  new  inventions,  new  fashions.  Add  to  these  *'■ 
loss,  actual  or  anticipated,  through  the  operation  of  foreign  protection.  ^'! 
hi--  burden  becomes  insensibly  increased.  But  add  yet  again  the  further  -' 
certainty  and  the  further  loss  due  to  the  system  I  have  just  been  descrih  •»?■ 
and  he  is  overweighted  indeed.  Will  the  hostile  combination  keep  toge  <».<;• 
long  enough  to  ruin  him?  Can  his  credit  stand  the  strain?  Is  it  worth  u  •'*<■* 
holding  on  in  the  face  of  certain  loss  and  possible  ruin?  These  are  q  ■<>; 
tion^  which  the  leaders  of  the  threatened  industry  can  not  but  ask.  ^ 
surely  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  to  he  asked  must  shatter  that  buo  ■■"» 
energy  which  is  the  very  soul  of  successful  enterprise. 

Mr,  Balfour  concludes  his  pamphlet  with  these  words: 

It  can  not  be  right  for  a  country  with  free-trade  ideals  to  enter 
competition  with  protectionist  rivals,  self- deprived  of  the  only  instrumen  , 
which  their  policy  can  conceivably  be  modified.  The  first  and  most  esset  .i*« 
object  of  our  rational  efforts  should  be  to  qet  rid  of  the  bonds  in  which  u- 
have  gratuitously  entangled  ourselves.  The  precise  manner  in  which  * 
should  use  our  regained  liberty  is  an  important,  yet  after  all  only  a  sec -ua 
ary,  issue.    What  is  fundamental  is  that  our  liberty  should  be  regained. 
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■ti  f.  HARMFUL  RESULTS  OF  PLACING  PROTECTION 
TARIFF  RATES  TOO  LOW." 

',-/.  from,  remarks  of  lion.  ./.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  in 
.  -;e   lJ<>u?e   of    Representative*,   and   printed   in   the   daily    Con- 
:  rcsniosml  Record, \jmie  X(h  100//. 

'■  r  history  of  our  own  and  other  countries  is  invariable  in  record- 
I,,...'  Je  harmful  results  of  placing  protective  tariff  rates  too  low; 
;.'.'  -i.storv  docs  not  recoid  a  single  instance  whore  harm  lias  followed 
!'.,',■  -uu*  the  rales  high  vv.  -nigh  So  furnish  an  ample  margin  of  pro- 
I'.'i-    .11     ample   for  all  inicrac-uc'nj. 

I  I  >;  is  one  of  the  most  imporU'.d  facts  in  this  controversy,  \  fact 
!-.r  must  be  understood  if  one  would  reach  a  true  and  correct  con- 
i,.;,j-.:.n  on  this  .subject  of  the  tariff. 

f "f\mocrats  will  rely  on  the  not  unnatural  fooling  in  the  minds  of 
L..'..:U-  who  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  study  this  matter 
|i|,r 'mighty  that  high  tariff  rates  necessarily  mean  high  prices  for 
[ M-r-.ii fact Ii red  good's.  . 

S  \,  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  That  is,  our  whole  his- 
\^v\  .diows  that  the  yreotc-ti  reduction*  in  prices  of  manufactured 
iln.'-.i.t  haee  been  in  Ihoae  'product a  in  which  the  tariff  rate  has  been 
[■.•:,  i;i/h(sf  and  (he  iwqest  continued.  For  example,  in  1870  the 
\.'<r.'.r  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  was  $100  a  ton  in  gold.  In 
\\W-  Year  Congress  laid  a  specific  duty  of  &?3  a  ton  on  steel  rails. 
Iw'phm a  few  years  steel  rails  were  selling  in  the  United  States  for 
|.,*fl»i*  a  third  of  their  price  wb.cn  we  had  to  buy  them  from  England. 
[-■  -Hh  carpets,  tin  plate,  and  scores  of  things  that  could  be  men- 

J'-,,.-d. 

I  If  Hie  rate  of  alleged  "protection"  be  inadequate,  the  foreign  raanu- 
!:  :'ircr,  already  established  in  business  and  determined  to  destroy 
l\-. -Vican  competition,  can  overwhelm  an  American  who  may  be 
L  .Pilling  men  and  materials  to  make  a  start  in  the  nmnuhieture  of 
!■!  ii\c  product.  This  done,  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  naturally 
l-j'rr  price*  hiaher  than  ever  in  order  to  recoup  his  losses. 
I  I--'  the  rate  of  protection  \*  /»**/  barely  adequate  under  normal  con- 
*  ■  -  >-•-  only  v  few  of  ihv  moU  venturesome  of  our  citizens  wdl  dare 
&e  tin-  risk  of  .heidnnina:  the  work  of  manufacture.  Kven  thev 
'mo<  build,  to  use  the  language  of  Balfour,  elsewhere  quoted, 
'he   ,cale  that  shall  secure  the  greatest  economy  of  production. 

»o»  "knowing  bow  lomr  even  the  barely  adequate  protection  will 
!,neh-ilWl  ih?m,  tb.ev  must  endeavor  to  make  a  large  temporary 
'  -a  I  her  than  undertake  to  establish  a  permanent  market  through 
-e  margin  of  pr-jfit.  So  they  simply  can  not  produce  m  such 
t.er  as  to  reduce  prices. 

,f  suppose  that  a  definite  policy  of  amply  adequate  protection 
naucniralcd,  based  upon  lite  intelligent  conviction  in  the  minds 
-ii-  iK-ople  that  .Mich  a  policy  should  be  definitely  adopted  as  the 
.'nueid  policu  of  the  country.  'J  hen  there  will  be  many  men 
-.piij.i   who   will   eider   into' manufacturing -not   simply    the  ven- 

.„'„,;.    but  also  the  conservative  and  steady  going who  trom  cn- 

:<-ned  self-interest  will  prefer   fair  profits  with  a  large  growing 
let  to  lariie  profits  on  small  sales. 

w-M,  withmir  market    secure   from   foreign  invasion  but  open  to 

*   eompeHtion   auw.nr  our  own   people,  we  shall  have  lower  and 

unifinu  priro   for  manufactured  goods  than  if  we  leave  our- 

-  .uhii-ct  i<>  Hw  chances  and  moods  of  foreign  conditions  of 
■  ,e'Hn      Then,  too.  with  a  definite  policy  of  amply  adequate  pro- 

■m  our' trade  will  1  e  more  steady  and  more  along  legitimate  busi- 
'ines  and  less  alon-  speculative  lines,  rendering  business  less 
•dous  and  making  'l  pu-alde  of  being  done  on  narrower  margins, 

-  gbing  the  people  ".uore  stable  and  lower  prices  on  manufae- 
i  tm<»ds. 

\m\  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

■'he  prohibiting  (luUn   we  lay  on    all   articles  nf   foreign   manufacture, 

■  Pulena'  requires  u«   U,  establish  at   home,  viih   the   patriotic  deter- 

•      Ai  of  every  good  citizen  to  use  vo  farcifta  article  which  can  be  made 

'  ourselves' without  rcanrd  to  difference  of  price,  secures  us  against  a 

0  into  foreign  dependency.  . 
i  in  the  memoranda   iust  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"•ut  if  a  duty  amonntina  to  full  protection  be  levied  upon   an   article 

can  bo  produced  here  with  as  little  labor  as  elsewhere,  as  iron    that 

-  will  ultimately  and  at  no  distant  claw,  in  consequence  of  such  duty, 

1  to  our  people  'cheaper  than  before 
sident   Roosevelt,  in  a   speech  in   New   \ork  on   November  11, 

be  general  tariff  policy  to  which,  without  regard  to  changes  in  detail, 
■'wethlR  country  to  be  irrevocably  committed  lj  fundamentally  based 
«mple  recognition  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 
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"THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  STANDS  BY  THE  OLD 
ORIGINAL  DOCTRINE  OFJHE  FATHERS." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  J.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  \A 
the   Home    of   Representative^',   and   printed   in   the   daily   ,'..' 
gressional  Record,  June  20,  1904* 

THE  TWO  TABIFF  VIEWS. 

Our  last  great  national  contest  on  the  tariff  question  was  in  the 
Presidential"  election  of  IS92.  In  their  platforms  of  that  year 
two  contending  parties  stated  their  views  with  admirable  clearness. 
Stripped  of  all  extraneous  matter,  the  gist  of  the  Democratic  po- 
sition was  squarely  stated  in  the  following  sentence  from  section  3 
of  the  Democratic" national  platform: 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  col- 
lect  tariff  duties  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only. 

That  was  a  clear  and  courageous  eta  cement  of  Democratic  "faith, 
It  declared  what,  ever  since  1832,  has  been  the  real  position  of  j 
large  majority  of  the  Democratic  party,  though  the  party  has  not 
always  had  the  frankness  to  state  its  position  thus  plainly  and  un- 
equivocally. 

With  equal  candor  and  courage  the  Republican  party  made  its 
declaration  in  the  following  language: 

We  believe  that  all  articles  which  can  not  be  produced  in  the  Unit 
States,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  that  on  all  im- 
ports coming  into  competition  with  the  products  of  American  labor  there 
should  be  levied  duties  equal  to  the  difference  between  wages  abroad  and  at 
home. 

In  other  words,  Mr,  Chairman,  both  parties  realize  that  this  is  a 
great  country— vast  in  area,  in  population  and  in  wealth.  Both  parties 
realize  that,  "therefore,  even  with  all  proper  and  reasonable  care  mid 
prudence  in  the  management  of  national  expenditures — and  in  pro- 
portion to  population  "ours  is  the  leant  expensive  government  in  ik 
world— the  income  of  the  General  Government  must  necessarily  run 
lip  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Moreover, 
both  parties  realize  that,  whichever  party  may  be  in  power,  about  one- 
half  of  the  required  revenue  must,  under  our  system  of  government, 
be  raised  through  duties  on  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

And  until  183£  all  parties  agreed  that  in  levying  these  duties  the 
policy  should  be,  while  raising  the  necessary  revenues  for  the  sup- 
port4 of  the  Government,  to  give  "encouragement  and  protection'1 
to  American  industries.  In  l&'J;?,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
was  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  should  levy  duties 
"for  revenue  only"  and  should  not,  even  Incidentally,  afford  "encour- 
agement and  protection"  to  the  products  of  our  farms  and  our  fac- 
tories.   How  this  new  doctrine  came  into  being  will  be  told  in  due  season, 

The  Republican  party  stands  by  the  old  original  doctrine  of  the 
fathers,  the  doctrine  of  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  and  put 
it  into  operation,  guiding  the  nation  wisely  and  safely  through  the 
dangerous  darts  of  "its  early  career— the  doctrine  advocated  by  every 
President  from  Washington  to  Jackson,  that  is,  by  George  Washing- 
ton, by  John  Adams,  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  James  Madison,  by 
James"  Monroe,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  by  Andrew  Jackson. 
During  those  early  days  the  way  in  which  protection  could  best  be 
given  through  duties  611  imports  was  not  as  well  understood  as  it 
is  to-day  after  a  century  of  experience,  but  the  -purpose  of  the  fath- 
ers was 'clearly  defined  and  repeatedly  enunciated. 

The  Republican  party  has  always  stood  for  adequate  protection 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  entire  country.  It  stands  for  a 
policy  that  is  national,  not  sectional  in  its  scope  and  operation. 

The  Republican  party  was  born  to  present  organized  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  human  slavery;  so,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  tariff  in  its  first  national  platform— that  oi 
1850.  But  in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  I860,  the  platform 
on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  first  elected  President,  was  the  fol- 
lowing "plank;" 

Resolved,  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gf"iefJ! 
Government  by  duties  on  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjus  ^ 
of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  in*  -r^> 
of  the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  exefew- 
which  secures  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remune.ati" 
prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their  s»J; 
labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  uw» 
pendence.  j 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  Republican  platform  an    tnj- 
last  Republican  platform  on  this  subject  are  entirely  consistent  wif 
each  other,  and  examination  will  show  that  all  the  intervening  nal  ^ 
Republican  platforms  are  similarly  consistent. 
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■PPOTECTION  OUR  PROPER,  PERMANENT  POLICY— 

WE  OWE  IT  NOT  ONLY  TO  OURSELVES,  BUT  TO 

THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD-  NOT  TO  PERMIT 

ANY  LOWERING  OF  OUR  STANDARD 

OF  LIFE  AND  PURPOSE." 

\.]xii'iu-t  from,  reworks  of  Uon.  J.  T.  McCLKARY  of  Minnesota,  in 
!he  Mouse  of  lle}n'cscnt  aline*,  and,  'print ad  in  the  daily  Cortr- 
uressional  liecvrd,  June  20,  190/}. 


PROTECTION  OXJB  PBOPEB  PERMANENT  POLICY. 
Protection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the  fundamental  Ameri- 
•i-;i.n  idea  of  opposition  to  class  distinctions.  .Protection  is  founded 
(Hi  the  idea  of  the  real  mid  inherent  dignity  of  labor  directed  with 
■intelligence  to  a  worthy  end.  Protection' recognizes  usefulness  as  the 
:  supreme  badge  of  nobleness. 

\  President  Roosevelt  struck  the  keynote  of  the  whole  matter  when 
|  he  said  at  Minneapolis  on  April  4,  1903: 

•  This  country  has  ana  this  country  needs  better  paid,  better  educated, 
■  Mter  ted,  and  better  clothed  workingmen,  of  a  higher  type  than  are  to  be 
!  found  in  any  foreign  country.  II  has  and  it  needs  a  higher,  more  vigorous, 
|  and  more  prosperous  type  of  tillers  of  the  Foil  than  is  possessed,  by  any  other 
I  country. 

[  protection  takes  into  consideration  the  entire  sweep  of  history. 
Jit  sees   man   in  his   beginnings   in   Asia,   under  the  oriental  idea  of 

master  and  slave few  masters  and  many  slaves.     Protection  recalls 

the  movement  of  man  toward  the  west,  into  Europe.  For  "the  peo- 
ple" the  movement  was  ''westward  and  upward,"  until,  on  some  is- 
lands just  off  the  west  eoa^t  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  popular 
sovereignty,  after  various  struggles  wiih  the  throne,  established  hu- 
man liberty  and  intrenched  it  in  wisely  ordained  principles  of  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  boyhood  up  history  and  the  problems  of 
L'uvcrnment  have  been  my  favorite  studies.  They  have  been  to  me 
a  lifelong  labor  of  io\e.  "And  it  does  seem  to  me.  sir,  that  a  careful 
-tudent  of  history  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  He  who  holds  the  fate  of  nations  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  has, 
from  the  beginning  of  human  life  on  this  globe,  had  a  special  pur- 
pose to  serve  by  and  through  this  beloved  country  of  ours. 

Think  of  our  location  and  the  territory  that  we  occupy!  Here  we 
;src  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  the  zone  of  the  highest  possibilities 
of  civilization,  removed  alike  from  the  heat;  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  which 
umk-rmines  ambition,  and  the  cold  of  the  Frigid  Zone,  which  renders 
it  fruitless.  Here  we  arc  with  national  limits  inclosing  the  most  fertile 
of  lands,  the  greatest  of  forests,  the  richest  of  mines— with  natural 
resources  practically  boundless. 

Then  look  at  our  people.  Who  are  they?  In  the  main,  our  people 
■ire  those  from  other  lands,  or  their  descendants,  most  characterized 
bv  loftiness  of  aim  and  sturdincss  of  purpose.  In  the  main,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  come  to  our  shores  have  belonged  neither  to  the  class 
enervated  by  wealth  and  station  nor  to  the  opposite*  class  whose 
spirits  have  "been  broken  by  want.  Our  country  has  been  the  land 
<«f  promise  to  those  who  have  determined  to  establish  a  home  and 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  break  away  from  old  associations— sa- 
fred  though  they  be— and  make  the  dangerous  voyage  across  the  sea 
1'*  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Think,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  old  humanity  was  before  this  nation 
w«is  permitted  to  be  established!  Think  how  much  of  training  the 
*«vU\  was  required  to  pass  through  before  this  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment was  permitted  to  be  tried ! 

Why,  Mr,  Chairman,  this  country  and  its  institutions  are  the  fruit- 
■'i£e  of  the  aires.  Here,  in  a  country  separated  from  all  other  great 
nations  bv  the  broad  waters  of  the  oceans,  if  has  been  ordained  shall 
i'e  wrought  out  the  highest  and  noblest  problems  of  human  exist- 
.  We  owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  — 
to  Him  who  !ms  given  us  this  opportunity-— we  owe  it  to  every 
ideration  that  can  move  men  to  lofty  aim  and  earnest  endeavor 
•'"'•'  to  permit  ovy  lowering  of  our  standard  of  life  and  of  purpose. 
y-'\  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  other  lands  as  well 
■■*  •'**  our  own,  we  must  at  nil  hazards  preserve  and  continue  to  exalt 
°«i;  high  standard  of  living -material,  mental,  and  moral.  lJrom 
uivnever  standpoint  we  look"at  the  matter  and  by  whatever  standard 
*?  determine  our  path  of  national  duty,  we  find  it  best  to  remain 
!r<K  to  the  proposition  that  "the  work  of  America  must  be  done  by 
^■<  sons  and  daughters  of  America."  And  to  that  end  we  should 
^finitely  fix  as  our  proper  permanent  policy  that  of  amply  adequate 
Vn lection  to  American  industry. 
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'GREAT  BRITAIN  RAISES  MORE  MONEY  EVERY  YEAR 

THROUGH  TARIFF  TAXATION  THAN  DOES 

THE  UNITED  STATES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  ./.  T.  McCLEJRY  of  Minnesota.  f„ 
the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Co1h 
gressionul  Record,  June  20,  1904. 


It  is  evident  that  there  Is  quite  a  general  impression  that  Great 
Britain  has  "free  trade"  in  the  sense  of  having  no  tariff  taxation  oi 
duties  on  imports.  But  the  simple  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  thai 
proportion  to  her  population  Great  Britain  raises  more  money 
through  tariff  taxation  or  duties  on  imports  than  does  the  Unifei 
Stales. 

1  lere  in  my  hand  I  hold  the  latest  edition  of  the  Statesman's  Year- 
hook — that  for  1904*.  Here  on  page  48  is  a  table  showing  the 
ceipts  of  the  British  Government  for  its  fiscal  year  ending  Marc!; 
31,  1903.  The  total  receipts  from  duties  on  imports  (that  is,  from 
tariff  taxation,  not  counting  nearly  $10,000,000  of  duties  on  exports) 
were  £32,469,103,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $1n*2,000,000.  As  the  popu- 
iation  of  Great  Britain  is  about  -10,000,000,  the  duties  on  imports  in 
that  country  amounted  to  over  $4  per  capita -—that  is,  $4  of  duties 
on  imports,  on  the  averaee,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States  we  collected  for  our  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903,  from  duties  on  imports,  $984,479,582.  Oui 
popuia tiorf being  about  80,000,000,  we  raised  from  duties  on  imports 
about  $3.50  per  capita,  or  50  cents  less  per  capita  than  is  raised  from 
the  same  source  in  Great  Britain. 
CUSTOMS  REVENUES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Aggregate  duties  collected.  Per  capita. 

Year.  ; 

;  <ireat  Britain,  i  United  States. 


Great       UaitcM 
Britain.  :   States. 


lW-i ?})«,4i«,-1!»0  !  818  i,8J  8.580  :         $2.50  ■ 

IMtt . :  JURMJiM5!H0  I  ]  52, 158,0 1 7  ;  2.56 

J WM> :  ]iiH,8.i2,0(>^  !  1«0JI2J,752  ■  2.00  | 

iw»7 io«;.-':m).«).y>  :  17(»,~>>4,127  .        2.71  \       lm: 

IMS I0h:,9H],2H)  '  1  W,575,0l>2  ;  2.78  ;  2.1* 

iHiHj i  1  )7,7i> l,  185  I  20H,1 28,482  2.78  ;  2.77 

ItKK) 115,217,8^0  i  288,104,871  ,  2.92  !  "..iW 

NX" 181,854.795  !  28S,585J45tJ  '  8.88  i  H.07 

JW02 «KiI.7.S7.s7:>  !  2.54,444,708  4.05  !  Si.22 

U W» '  a  1 72,801,860  |  284,470,582  .  4.80  I  -'v34 

a  Ineliullng  com  para  lively  small  Hums  collected  as  t\r.porT~d\itieH. 
THE  TWO  TARIFF  VIEWS  ILLUSTRATED. 

Inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  raises,  in  proportion  to  her  population. 
more  money  annually  from  tariff  taxation  than  does  the  United 
States,  it  certainly  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  Great  Britain  as  having 
free  trade. 

It  is  time  that  we  were  all  getting  it  through  our  heads  that  out 
Democratic  brethren  have  no  purpose  of  trying  to  make  international 
trade  free  in  the  sense  of  removing  all  tariff  taxation.  It  can  hardly 
be  repeated  too  often  that  no  matter  what  party  is  in  power  in  the 
United  States,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  must  be  raised  annually 
for  the  support  of  the  General  Government  and  that,  no  matter  whti 
party  is  in  power,  about  half  of  ail  that  vast  sum  must  be  miscri 
from  duties  on  imports.  The  only  question  in  debate,  then,  is,  Under 
what  policy  shall  the  tariff  he  levied? 

Since  1832  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  has  generally  h< 
headed  toward  the  position  described  by  the  words  "a  tariff  frr 
revenue  only"  But,  for  reasons  that  will  be  given  later,  the  majority 
does  not  always  rule  in  making  the  platform  declarations  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  that  party  has  not  held  steadily  to  onf 
position,  its  platform  declarations  running  all  the  way  from  fi?e 
trade,  or  tariff  for  revenue  only,  over  to  what  it  adroitly  suggested 
might  be  "moderate15  or  "incidental"  protection,  as  party  exigencies 
seemed  to  require.  But  uniformly  since  1832  its  attitude  has  b^n 
against  adequate  protect  ion  to  American  industries.  The  hH-0fif 
position  of  the  Republican  party,  the  position  from  which  it  ^ 
never  wavered,  either  in  its  platform  promises  or  in  its  legislative 
performances,  has  been  and  is  "a  tariff  for  revenue,  plus  ade>{Wllf 
protection  to  American  industries/' 

That  is,  Democratic  policy  aims  to  accomplish  only  one  lliincr? 
Republican  policy  aims  to  accomplish  two  things — "to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,"  as  it  were. 


Reciprocity 
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'REPUBLICAN    RECIPROCITY    KEEPS    ALWAYS 
VIEW  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HOME 
MARKET  AND  THE  WELL-BEING  OF 
THE  WAGE-EARNER." 


Extracts    from    remarks    of    Hon.    JOHN    DALZELL    of    Pennsylvania, 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  March  1,  1904, 


Republican  reciprocity  is  reciprocity  In  noneompeting  articles  niid  iD 
nothing  else.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  I  know  of  no  better 
definition  of  it  than  that  given  by  ex-Postuiasier-Geaeral  Charles  Emory 
Smith.     He  says: 

When  rightly  understood  the  principle  1b  axiomatic.  Brazil  grows 
coffee,  but  makes  no  machinery.  We  make  machinery,  but  glow  no  cofiee. 
She  needs  the  fabrics  of  our  factories  and  forges,  and  we  need  the  fruits 
of  her  tropical  soil.  We  agree  to  concessions  lor  her  coffee ;  she  agre« 
to  concessions   for  our  machinery,      That  is   reciprocity. 

And  i  know  of  no  better  deiinition  of  its  purpose  than  that  given  by 
President  McKinley   in   his  inaugural   address: 

The  end  in  view — 

He   says — 

always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
country  by  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  w 
need  and  can  not  produce  ourselves  and  which  do  not  involve  any  loss 
of  labor  to  our  own  people,   but  tend  to  increase  their  employment. 

In  other  words,  Republican  reciprocity,  like  protection,  keeps  always 
In  view  the  preservation  of  the  home  market,  the  primacy  of  our  manufac- 
turers,  and  the  well-being  of  the   wage-earner. 

If  the  committee  will  bear  with  me,  I  propone  very  hastily  and  as 
briefly  as  possible  to  review  some  of  our  national  experiences  with  respect 
to  this  subject.  I  deal  with  reciprocity  with  Canada,  because  arguments 
have  been  made  upon  the  Democratic  side  of  this  Chamber  looking  toward 
a  renewal  of  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with  Canada,  and  because 
arguments  have  boon  made  elsewhere  with  like  purpose  of  a  sensation:*! 
character  by  men  whom  we  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  covert  ene- 
mies of  protection,    although   they   appeal    to   Republican    hearers. 

Our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  wan  made  in  1854.  and  abrogate* 
in  1866.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty,  let  me  quote  Senator  Morrill,  i 
Vermont,   who   was  thoroughly   familiar   with   the  subject.     He   says: 

Our  exports  to  Canada  in  1835  were  $20,828,676,  but  under  the  opc-r 
ation  of  reciprocity,  then  commenced,  they  dwindled  in  twelve  years  clow 
to  $.15,243,834,  while  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  $12,000,000  and  odd  to  $40,000,000  and  odd.  When  the  treaty  bn 
the  balance  of  trade  had  been  $8,000,000  annually  in  our  favor  and  th.v 
paid  in  specie,  but  at  the  *.-nd  the  balance  against  us  to  be  paid  in  specie 
in  a  single  year  was  $30,000,000.  Here  was  a  positive  yearly  loss  of 
over  $5,000,000  of  our  export  trade  and  a  loss  of  $88,000,000  specie,  all 
going  to  enrich  the  Canadians  at  our  expense. 

So    that    the    reciprocity    of    Arthur    and    Harrison    and    Blaine    <c 
Dingley  and  McKinley  is  still  the  reciprocity  of  the  Republican   party. 

I  know  that  certain  gentlemen,  enemies  of  protection,  have  contended 
that  President  McKinley  in  his  last  speech  at  Buffalo,  on  the  eve  of  hi 
tragic  end,  abandoned  the  doctrine  whose  advocacy  throughout  his  long 
life  had  made  him  famous.  I  think  they  do  hint  an  injustice.  There  are 
detached  sentences  in  that  r-pcech  that,  taken  by  themselves,  may  be  ntf 
strued  to  mean  almost  anything;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  speech  was  a 
McKinley  speech.  It  was  a  speech,  I  grant  you,  in  advocacy  of  foreip 
trade,  but  at  the  same  time  its  keynote  sounded  the  supreme  and  com- 
manding importance  of  the  home  market  and  was  a  protest  against  any 
curtailment  thereof  or  of  any  industry  therein  or  of  any  harm  to  & 
wage-earners.     Note  what  he  says  : 

By   sensible   trade   arrangements   which,   will   not   interrupt   home  pro- 
duction we  Khali  extend  the  outlets  of  our  increasing  surplus. 
And  then  again : 

We  should,  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can 
use  without   harm   to   our   industries  and    labor. 

And  all  through  that  speech,  in  which  he  glorifies  our  prosperity, 
attributes  its  existence  to  the  policy  of  protection.  Whether  that  be  s0 
or  not,  the  faith  of  the  Republican  party  to-day  on  this  subject  reiunis* 
as  declared  in  1900  at  Philadelphia  : 

We  favor  the  associate  policy  of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as  to  opsc 
our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  is 
exchange  for  free   foreign   markets. 

Now,  why  change  this  policy  at  all?  Why  not  cling  to  the  y-M-* 
of  reciprocal  relations  with  respect  simply  to  noneompeting  articles  ^ 
so  preserve  our  home  interests?  Oh,  they  say,  because  we  want  iv  ?et 
foreign  trade.  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  our  foreign  trade?  *.n«?r* 
certainly  is  nothing  of  criticism  to  be  said  about  its  present  status,  and  j 
do  not  indulge  in  the  fears  that  some  gentlemen  express  as  to  its  f-dntt 
I  apprehend  that  in  the  adjustment  of  -world  conditions  it  will  take  »;are  °; 
itself  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Why,  during  the  last  r^rt-' 
years  our  foreign  trade  has  grown  more  than  that  of  Great  Brits !Ti'  , 
has  grown  more  than  that  of  Germany ;  it  has  grown  more  than  tN*t  & 
Prance ;  it  has  grown  more  than  that  of  Russia ;  it  has  grown  more  lot* 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world, 
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"REPUBLICAN  RECIPROCITY."— "AN  EXCHANGE  OF 
NON-COMPETITIVE  COMMODITIES." 


:rls  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  GALLINGE'JZ  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
uiily  Congressional  Record,  April  28,  190%. 


The  Republican  party  and  Republican  leaders  have  been  and  are  still 
in  favor  of  reciprocity.  They  do  not  talk  of  "real"  reciprocity  or  "genuine" 
"K-iprocity,  because  the  simple  word  itself  carries  with  it  the  full  meaning 
■,f  ih«  policy.  There  has  never  been  in  any  Republican  platform  an  allu- 
.,i,»D  to  reciprocity  which  ban  not  meant  an  exchange  of  non-competitive 
.-..niTPoditlop,  to  the  disadvantage  of  no  part  of  our  country  or  portion  of 
cur  people.  There  has  never  been  a  single  utterance,  not.  one,  of  any  Re- 
publican statesman  at  variance  -with  this  definition  of  the  word  reciprocity, 
ivhi'-h  means  equality  of  exchange. 

//  we  can  enter  into  a  treaty  of  non-competing  products  that .  would 
(/}";>;  an  advantage  to  our  com, [try  tuiial  to  that  which  we  yive  to  the  other, 
incn  the  Republican  party  is  ready' to  enter  into  such  a  treaty. 

j\n  example  of  reciprocity  that  reciprocated  is  found  in  the  growth  of 
D>ir  trade  with  Cuba,  under  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  McRinley  tariff 
;.-[,  and  with  Hawaii  under  the  treaty  of  1876,  Tho.se  countries  had  articles 
that  we  could  not  produce,  which  they  exchanged  for  our  products  winch 
t.hev  could  not  produce.  That  is  reciprocity  of  the  proper  kind.  The  result 
wa.s  that  our  exports  to  Cuba  in  18S9  amounted  to  $1,500,000,  and  in  1893 
fbtiy  had  increased  to  $24,157,000.  Our  imports  from  Culm  in  1889  were 
$£•2,000,000,  and  in  1893  they  had  increased  to  $78,700,000.  Our  exports 
ip  Hawaii  in  J 876,  the  yenr  in  wbi»*h  the  reciprocity  treaty  became  opera- 
tive, were  $779,257,  and  in  1900,  the  year  in  which  Hawaii  was  annexed 
*o  the  United  States,  they  had  increased  to  $13,509,000.  Our  imnorts  from 
ihiwail  in  1876  were  $1,227,000,  and  in  1900  they  had  increased  to  $20.- 
7.-7/»0O.  It  will  thus  be  «5orn  that  cur  imports  and  exports  increased  in 
iii-oat  the  same  ratio,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  exchange  was  in 
ni-n-cottiwetitive  products  the  wisdom  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  of  that  kind  is 
--■if- evident.  No  such,  reciprocal  trade  relations  could  possibly  be  estab- 
i«hcd  between  this  country  end  Canada,  the  products  of  both  countries 
jemg  substantially  the  same, 

in  order  to  show  the  result  of  our  former  experience  under  so-called 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  I  kJvo  the  following  (abl«  of  our  trade  with  that 
Dmitry,  Including  the  two  years  preceding  and  the  two  year?  following  the 
onfTfltion  of  the  treaty  which  existed  from  September  11,  1854,  to  March 
■'"    l.MJtf: 


Fiscal  yearn 


Imports  into 

Exports  from 

11  inicd  states 

United  States 

from  Canada. 

to  Canada. 

$.Vi<iivii"> 

$!0,229,o08 

<;/.2T,v-}> 

:i2,lH2/>5>7 

S,7M1.412 

24,07.H,408 

1.">,US2W> 

27,711,808 

2t,27(;,(01 

'JWVMJ) 

22,10^0; 

2 1,1:18, 4*2 

1.1.7Hi.s:;<j  ■ 

2:y>0.J.fi22 

j!>.2*7..>H:>    : 

2^0*  vim; 

ss/W.m; 

22,^M,<>24 

22V72MW 

22,070,518 

I8.:.il,02'> 

20,n7a,07;> 

iV,4^,7;^J 

27,01U,810 

L'lUOU^ToO  i 

20/>74.(>24 

;>:;.2o4,HK 

28,K2S),404 

•IS,;?2x,<t2>i 

2i,828.>S80 

2- >.044, 00- >  I 

21,020,^)2 

2'.VJHd,si7j) 

24,080,777 

a  Nine  months  ol  year  under  reciprocity. 

I'-efore  the  treaty  we  were  Fcllimr  the  Canadians  twice  a?  much  as  we 
■;"'''Ht  from  tbem,  while  Ions:  before  the  termination  of  the  treaty  they 
]\!'1'"  celling  us  much  more  than  we  nokl  them,  and  during  the  last  year  of 
''-<x  I  rooty  their  sales  to  us  were  double  ours  to  them.  That  may  be  free- 
*;•?:*/.•>  rer-iprocity  or  Democratic  reciprocity  or  "genuine-"  reciprocity,  hut 
'-'  J-  not  Republican  rccipi-oeitif.  Now,  look  at  our  commerce  with  that 
*vos;.ty  under  the  Dinglcy  tariff  law: 

XMTOETS  AND  EXPOBTS  OF  MEBCHANDXSE  INTO  AND 
FKOM   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   CANADA. 


Fiscal  year.                                           ■  imports.  Exports. 

■Z' • !  SUWVJ71  $f>4.<>28,821 

KZr •  •  ■ • ';    «l»^7(UN(i  8^714,081) 

J,;,.;. !    :-Jl,220,i»i7  S7/.»74,flfil 

., ./,'  •  -  • !     HU,nt,9,071  5)0,81.9,970 

■•.J:;,  •  ■ 42.4>2,im  105,7811,211 

;,,;!-  ■ i   4s,o7<y 21  \mM%Mi 

'    "  ■   ■ ■    r,j.»;tfU,JiO  ]2??,472,41<) 

i^r  *  !*  Kwms  to  m*  thnt  we  are  doing  very  well  with  Canada  in  spite  of  her 

•  "v-rentla!  tariff  of  33  1-3  per  cent  in   favor  of  goods  from  the  United 


"REPUBLICAN  RECIPROCITY." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  C.  H.  QROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily 
gressional  Record,  April  9,  1904- 


"Genuine  reciprocity !"  What  is  that  I  will  tell  you  what  we  on  this 
side  say  genuine  reciprocity  is.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  my  own  language, 
and  I  will  give  it  in  the  language  of  the  great  champion  of  protection  h 
this  country,  William  McKinley.  Republican  reciprocity  Is  such  an 
justment  of  the  tariff  schedules  with  relation  to  the  products  of  our  com-- 
try  and  the  countries  with  whom  we  make  treaties  as  that  the  product.; 
of  foreign  countries,  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  produce,  shall  come  into 
this  country  at  such  a  low  rate  of  tariff,  if  duties  are  exacted  at  all,  ,v 
that  it  will  compensate  the  foreign  country  to  give  special  benefits  in  t.bei 
tariff  legislation  to  the  products  of  our  country.  That  is  Republican  re 
ciprocity,  and  based  upon  a  substantial  adherence  to  these  principles  tha 
is  as  far  as  I  am  willing  to  go. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  where  did  Mr.  McKinley  ever  use  that  language, 
anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  He  said  it  in  his  Buffalo  exposition  speech.  No  maa 
has  ever  been  so  misrepresented.  After  having  attacked  McKlnley's  posi 
tion  upon  the  tariff  question  as  long  as  he  lived,  in  the  usual  course  of  the- 
Democratic  party  they  seized  upon  him  and  tortured  his  language  and 
garbled  his  speech  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
of  the  rates  in  the  Dingley  bill.  He  sent  a  tariff  message  to  the  Congress. 
Did  he  ever  say  anything,  or  did  he  ever  think  any  such  thing  as  that? 
On  the  contrary  he  stood  always  upon  the  proposition  that  never,  nrv^ 
would  he  consent  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  articles  of  our  produc- 
tion so  as  to  endanger  the  home  market  by  introduction  of  articles  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  is  where  the  Republican  party  stands  to-dujj. 

Said  President  McKinley  in  his  Buffalo  speech,  so  often  quoted  ; 

"Isolation  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable." 

That  is  very  true,  and  we  are  certainly  no  longer  isolated,  as  is  shown 
by  the  tremendous  advances  we  are  making  in  the  world's  trade  the  world 
over.    Again  he  said : 

"What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consumption  must  have  a  vest 
abroad.  The  excess  must  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet,  and  we 
should  sell  everywhere  we  can  and  buy  wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge 
our  sales  and  production,  and  thereby  make  a  greater  demand  for  home 
labor." 

That  is  the  true  test,  in  buying  where  the  buying  and  legislate  where 
the  legislating  will  not  cut  down  the  value  of  home  labor  and  the  denwo 
for  home  labor  by  unjust  competition  from  abroad.     Then  he  said : 

"The  period  of  exelusiveness  is  past." 

Look  at  our  foreign  trade  and  see  if  he.  were  not  right. 

"The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem." 

That  is  true,  and  the  more  we  get  the  better. 

"Commercial  wars  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not." 

Then  comes  the  language  over  which  our  Democratic  friends  have 
stumbled  and  fallen  so  often  : 

"If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or 
to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be 
employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets  abroad?" 

There  is  the  whole  business.  There  it  is,  "If  some  of  our  tariffs  arc 
no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  Industries  at 
home,"  then  why  should  they  not  be  used  as  subjects  of  reciprocity?  £■■ 
said  William  McKinley,  Bo  say  I.  So  say  all  the  Republicans  whom  I 
know  anything  about. 

know  anything  about.  Then  he  said  that  we  have  an  inadequate  steamship 
service,  and  he  spoke  strongly  for  the  encouragement  by  legislation  of  our 
merchant  marine.    He  said: 

"We  must  encourage  our  merchant  marine.  We  must  have  more  ship'- 
Thev  must  be  under  the  American  Hag,  built  and  manned  and  owned  b> 
Americans.  The^e  will  not  only  be  profitable  in  a  commercial  sense,  they 
will  be  messengers  of  peace  and  amity  wherever  they  go." 

And  yet  since  the  opening  of  this  Congress  no  opportunity  has  Nv!1 
allowed  to  slip  which  has  not  been  availed  of  by  some  Democrat  to  ^' 
nounce  everv  possible  measure,  every  possible  scheme,  looking  in  the  sim.i»» 
est  degree  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  Here  is  * 
brief  quotation  which  is  the  whole  spirit,  in  the  light  of  a  fair  construction, 
of  McKinley'8  Buffalo  speech : 

"We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can 
use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor/' 

So  say  we  all.  When  we  get  ready  to  make  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
or  a  reduction  of  rates,  we  will  not  send  for  the  gentleman  from  Miss^n, 
but  will  go  ahead  and  do  it  ourselves,  without  any  suggestion  from  him  oj 
of  anybody  opposed  to  our  views  on  the  tariff  and  who  favors  free  trade  o* 
revenue  tariff. 
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RECIPROCITY  IN  COMPETITIVE  GOODS  IS  SIMPLY 
FREE  TRADE," 


Extracts   from    remarks    of    lion.   ANDREW   J.    VOLSTEAD,   of 
Minnesota,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  February  8f  1004* 


Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  to  make  a  few  n  mirks  upon  a  subject 
.liai  appears  to  interest  the  Northwest  particularly.  In  a  speech 
Slivered  some  time  ago  by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Minne- 
moils  [Mr.  JLindj  he  took  occasion  to  commend  free  trade  with 
Canada,  and  more  particularly  to  urge  upon  this  House  the  im- 
portance of  the  free  importation  of  wheat,  1  regret  that  I  can 
.not  agree  with  my  friend, 

Minneapolis  and  Detroit  are  the  two  great  exponents  of  Canadian 
free  trade,  and  see  in  Canada  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  In 
almost  the  same  language  they  condemn  the  tariff  and  argue  that 
trade  is  naturally  along'  lines  of  longitude  north  and  south  instead 
of  east  and  west.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  violating  nature's 
law  and  committing  a  crime  against  its  decrees.  This  is  one  of 
those  generalities  which  has  in  it  enough  of  truth  to  he  deceptive. 
Trade  must  of  necessity  be  between  sections  of  country  that  have 
products    for    exchange!      The    people    who    produce    and    consume 

■irly  all  of  the  exchangeable  commodities  live  in  the  temperate 
/ones',  which  extend  east  and  west  around  the  world,  and  trade  as 

consequence  is  naturally  east  and  west. 

The  market  for  the  surplus  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada  have  got  to  go  ea.-U  to  Europe  or  west  to  the 
Orient.  As  a  wholesale  "or  jobbing  center  Minneapolis  can  not 
•xpeet  to  retain  Canadian,  busings.  '  As  soon  as  Canadian  business 
n'lhe  Northwest  assumes  any  large;  proportions  distributing  cen- 
f-rs  will  be  established  there  against  which  Minneapolis  can  not 
■onipete,  for  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  rates.  The 
factory  for  building  farm  machinery  wilt  do  there  just  as  it  has 
done  here.  It  will  find  a  location  'in  some  of  their  wheat  fields. 
The  loss  in  the  home  market  would  he  infinitely  greater  than  I  he 
run  from  the  Canadian  market. 

In  view  of  the  a!  til ude  of  Chamberlain  in  reference  to  a  pro- 
tective, tariff  against  the  importation  of  our  wheat  into  England, 
it  would  seem  the  height  of  folly  to  open  up  our  markets  for  the 
importation  of  Canadian  products.  .Should  the  policy  succeed,  we 
may  have  to  depend  very  largely  upon  our  own  market  to  afford 
the  farmers  a  living  profit.     *     *     * 

This  is  not  a  question  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  though  I  find  it 
is  railed  such  by  persons  mho  are  anrhvs  to  conceal  the  real  issue. 
U  is  an  effort*  on  the  part  of  local  interests  to  hide  under  the 
n»me    of    reciprocili}     their    thmand    for    free*    trade    for    certain 

'nnadian  products.  '*  *  *  No  one  objects  to  have  Canadian  grain 
'<mie  through  the  American  market  or  to  have  it  ground  there,  pro- 
\iuVd  it  is  "exported  to  foreign  countries  for  consumption,  but  we 
d<»  strenuously  object  to  have  it  brought  here  for  home  consumption 
In  competition  with  the  home  products  of  our  own  people,  and 
>*  U  not  fair  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  real  issue. 
*  *  *  No  one  can  point  out  how  the  agricultural  element  of  the 
I' toted  Slates  can  be  benefited  by  having  free  trade  with  Canada, 
'Hi'.-v  can  not  obtain  from  Canada  agricultural  implements  nor 
•winnfocturcd  products  to  any  extent,  as  Canada  does  not  supply 
its  own  markets,  but  is  dependent  up;\-i  the  United  States  and  Ensr- 
hn$  to  supply  them.  *  *  *  If  toe  can  do  anything  toward  build- 
'".''  np  trade  with  Canada  without  doing  more  harm  to  ourselves 
""»>  'tood,  T  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  done.  I  believe  in  the  reciprocity 
°f  Waive  and  McKinley.  reciprocity  in  non-competitive  goods,  but 
nnf  ,\,.  reciprocity  in  competitive  go>>d:<,  which  is  simply  free  trade. 
1  l^heve  in  the'  beneficent  policy  of  Republican  protection  under 
;'h»«-h  this  country  has  prospered  so  marvelously,  and  under  which 
!,,p  fro-m  has  secured  this  immense  home  market,  but  I  do  not  want 
!hfd  market  traded  away  for  the  benefit  of  the  milling  and  jobbing 
Interests  of  a  few  cities  on  the  border.  To  take  from  the  farmer 
J1^  market  without  giving  him  anything  in  return,  as  is  proposed, 
ls  «i'vsolutely  unfair  and  unjust. 

t>4 


"SENSIBLE  NATIONS  DO  NOT  TRADE  MARKETS  TO 
THE  DISADVANTAGE  OF  THEIR  OWN  PEOPLED 


Extract   from   remarks  of  Hon.   E.  L.  HAMILTON,  of  Michigan, 
in  dally  Congressional  Record,  April  14,   1904- 


.RECIPROCITY. 

When  the  golden  rule  becomes  international  law  and  other  nations 
open  their  markets  to  us  without  duly;  when  other  nations  come 
up  to  our  standard,  not  when  we  go  down  to  theirs  -then  will  !.)<« 
time  enough  for  us  to  think  about  opening  our  ports  to  other  na- 
tions without  duty;   not  till  then. 

That  would  be  the  reciprocity  of  international  free  trade. 

But  obviously,  free  trade,  which  gives  away  our  markets  in  adcan<< 
and  leaves  us  nothing  to  exchange,  is  not  reciprocity. 

In  his  last,  speech  at  Buffalo,  which  is  to  be  read  and  construed 
in  connection  with  his  whole  political  career,  William  McKinlcy 
said: 

Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
If  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  en- 
courage arid  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not 
he  employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets  abroad? 

Certainly;  why  not?  {iIf  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed 
for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home"  why 
not? 

The  Blaine  theory  of  reciprocity  was  reciprocity  in  things  the  liku 
of  which  ire  do  not  grow  or  produce. 

Reciprocity  is  an  exchange  of  markets.  Neither  men  nor  nations 
trade  things  or  markets  without  the  hope  of  gain  by  the  exchange. 

When  men  trade  horses  they  do  not  knowingly  trade  clean  limbs 
for  spavins,  and  sensible  nations  do  not  trade  markets  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  own  people, 

The  American  market  belongs  to  American  capital  and  Ameri- 
can labor*  American  producers  and  American  consumers,  American 
buyers  and  American  sellers;  and  a  government  of  all  the  people 
has  no  right  to  displace  American  industries,  giving  employment 
to  American  capital  and  American  labor,  furnishing  markets  for 
American  farmers,  and  building  up  American  homes,  and  substi- 
tute therefor  foreign  industries,  employing  foreign  labor  and  foreign 
capital  and  withdrawing  American  capital  from  the  channels  ot 
American  trade. 

Therefore  William  McKinley  said,  in  his  Buffalo  speech: 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our 
home  production  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  of  our  increasing  sur- 
plus." 

And  therefore  the  Republican  party  said  in  its  national  platform 
of  1900 1  "We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity  so  directs 
as  to  open  our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for  what  ice  do  not  '"'••'' 
selves  produce  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets" 
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HDOUBTFUL  ABOUT  RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA." 

'HrJract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  F,  LACEY  of  Iowa,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  Jan.  21,  1904- 

Republicans  are  heartily  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  but  they  want 
\U  of  the  kind  that  will  reciprocate. 

The  difficulty  about  reciprocity  with  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
\0f  Canada  is  that  they  are  producers  of  the  same  things  that  we  are. 
■Theu  are  our  rivals  and  competitors. 

''  From  1855  to  I8G6  We  had  a  treaty  providing  for  free  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  "natural  resources  of 
i.oih  countries." 

This  treaty  was  ratified  with  much  gratification  and  in  the  hopes 
thai  it  would  be  of  great  mutual  advantage.  When  we  consider 
thr-  schedule  of  "natural  products"  we  con  readily  see  the  inequality 
of  such  a  bargain.  The  articles  admitted  free  were  "brcadstuffs, 
meats,  fish,  raw  cotton,  vegetables,  fruits,  poultry,  eggs,  hides,  furs, 
skins,  stone*  dairy  products,  ores,  fertilizers,  lumber,  wood,  flax, 
hemp,  tow,  and  unmanufactured  tobacco," 

As  Canada  could  raise  neither  cotton  nor  tobacco,  the  raw  material 
necessary    to   her    cotton    and    tobacco    factories    was    a   matter   of 
ii'cessity  to   her,   and   the   other   articles   were   competing   products 
n  which  she  had  the  advantage. 
The  civil  war  intervened  and  made  it    somewhat  difficult  to    deter- 
me  the  merits  of  the  agreement,  but  in  the  last  \  ear  and  nine  months 
that   treaty,    in    18f>/>    and    ISO*),    we    remitted   duties    to   Canada 
mounting  to  $70,15?,]  f»3,  and  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us  in 
w  same  year  and  nine  months  in  the  sum  of  $28,134,749. 
The  Canadians  are  a   thrifty   people  and  in  possession  of  a  vast 
domain.      They   have    by    pelagic    sealing    killed   off    nearly    all    the 
■reat  seal  herd  which  we  supposed   we  had  obtained   by  our  pur- 
chase of  Alaska.     They  ruthlessly  slaughtered  the  mothers  of  this 
herd  out  at  sea,  allowing  their  helpless  offspring  to   starve  in  the 
rookeries  on  the  American  islands. 

Any  treaty  that  we  make  with  them  hereafter  should  provide 
means  to  save  the  remaining  seals  from  utter  extermination. 

Their  preposterous  claims  to  the  ownership  of  Skagway,  Dyea, 
and  the  Lynn  Canal  in  Alaska  were  asserted  with  such  apparent 
earnestness  that  an  arbitration  was  required  to  clear  up  a  title 
which  had  never  been  disputed  as  against  either  Russia  or  the 
I'nited  States  until  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike  gold  caused  the 
necessity  for  an  elastic  boundary  sufficient  to  include  a  Canadian 
seaport*  Some  ill  feeling  is  manifested  by  our  neighbors  over  the 
lefeat  of  this  wholly  unfounded  claim  by  the  high  court  of  arbi- 
ration.  Flimsy  as  their  claims  were,  the  Canadian  arbitrators 
insisted  upon  their  pretensions  until  the  last. 

This  proceeding  is  so  recent  as  to  make  it  doubtful  about  obtaini- 
ng any  reasonable  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  in  the  present 
late  of  mind  of  the  Dominion  government. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  proposed  to  solve  the  question  by  the  sim- 
ple method  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade  with  Canada.  We  have 
"bout  80,000,000  of  people,  she  has  about  5,500,000.  It  is  proposed 
to  furnish  Canada  80,000,000  of  the  best  customers  in  the  world 
in  free  and  equal  exchange  for  the  trade  of  5,500,000  of  people. 

There  are  fifteen  persons  in  the  United  States  to  one  in  Canada. 
Hie  people  make  the  markets. 
Therefore  the  reciprocal  treaty  wc  are  asked  to  undertake  is  not 
xactly  the  ratio  of  10  to  3,  but  15  to  1.  We  are  asked  to  trade 
the  certainty  of  fifteen  good  customers  for  the  chances  of  one— 
"«<?  certainly  no  better,  *  if  as  good.  Besides,  that  one  customer 
produces  nothing  that  we  can  not  produce  ourselves.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  no  doubt  put  our  neighbors  in  a  better  humor  than 
iliii'  are  at  present.    The  Wilson  law  was  popular  in  Canada. 

In  the  last  Canadian  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1903,  Canada 
s«>"!  us  goods  to  the  amount  of  $71,209,9G9.  During  the  same  period 
Wfi  sold  Canada,  including  raw  cotton,  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
{,nd  other  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  to  the  amount  of 
$144,764,375. 

Under  reciprocity  in  natural  products  the  balance  of  trade  was 
;)pmst  us  over  $20,000,000  a  year  at  the  close  of  the  period  when 
l!l»t  treaty  was  in  operation.  Under  present  conditions,  with  a 
!',T,iff  ia  both  countries,  our  balance  of  trade  is  more  than  $70,000,000 
]]l  our  favor.  To  renew  the  old  arrangement  of  free  trade  in  natural 
Prr>dncts,  we  would  again  give  our  neighbor  our  vast  market  in 
fqual  exchange  for  a  much  smaller  one  at  the  expense  of  the  Amen- 
Sai&  farm^n. 


"reciprocity."  —  "Mckinley."  —  "the  dingley 

BILL" 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GROSVBNOR,  of  Ohio,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  Nov.  tl,  1908. 


Whoever  has  said  at  any  time  that  William  McKinley,  anywhere 
on  earth,  wanted  to  strip  the  protection  from  an  American  indus- 
try by  reciprocity,  that  anybody  has  misread  the  declaration  of 
William  McKinley  [applause  on  the  Republican  side],  for  behind 
and  underneath  all  his  argument  was  his  declaration  that  he  would 
not  take  any  step  or  do  any  act  that  would  cut  down  or  impair 
the  price  of  American  labor.  And  that  is  the  whole  of  this  question 
in  connection  with  reciprocity.  Reciprocity  upon  articles  that  w* 
do  not  produce  we  are  entirely  willing  to  go  into;  but  reciproniu 
that  strips  any  American  industry  of  its  protection  we  are  not  in 
favor  of.  Did  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  pending  treaty 
there  would  be  serious  injury  to  any  product  of  American  industry 
I  certainly  would  never  vote  for  it.  My  position  on  that 
subject  has  been  a  long  time  established  and  placed  upon  the  records 
of  this  House. 

Now,  again,  it  is  said  that  the  Dingley  bill—and  here  I  propose 
to  trench  on  ground  that  I  have  not  often  touched  upon— it  is 
persistently  said  that  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  bill  were  purposely 
— with  deliberate  purpose — made  so  high  in  certain  schedules  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them  as  a  means  of  reciprocal  trade  with, 
foreign  countries.  Now,  I  can  not  only  answer  that  proposition. 
but  I  can  answer  the  charge  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  similarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  Wil 
son  bill  in  this  House  when  it  came  from  the  Senate  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dingley  bill  when  it  came  here  from  the  Senate.  The 
Dingley  bill  when  it  came  here  with  the  Senate  amendments  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  after  a  long  ten-day  session 
of  a  conference  committee.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
that  committee,  There  are  now  in  this  House,  on  the  Republican 
side,  three  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  that  conference  com- 
mittee. There  were  five  Republicans  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  five  from  the  Senate.  Ten  of  us  sat  for  ten  long  days  in 
the  red-hot  weather  of  July,  going  over  that  bill  item  by  item  and 
agreeing  at  last  upon  the  entire  measure — five  of  us  representing 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ail  of  us  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  five  gentlemen  from  the  Senate 
representing  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  body.  Item  by  stem 
we  took  up  that  bill  and  perfected  it. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  charge  that  the  increase  of  duty  made  i" 
that  bill  were  for  a  purpose.  /  do  not  claim  to  have  had  greater 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Dingley  than  anybody  else  had,  but  I  was  ivltf' 
him  during  all  that  long  struggle.  I  had  known  him  ever  since 
I  came  into  Congress  and  long  before.  I  never  heard  him  make  an 
intimation  that  there  was  a  single  item  of  that  tariff  bill  in  which 
the  duty  was  left,  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocity f  higher  than  it 
ought  to  he,  except  the  single  item  of  sugar;  and  with  reference 
to  that  he  told  me,  as  he  told  a  great  many  others,  that  he  consented 
to  what  he  thought  an  unnecessarily  high  duty  on  sugar  becan*^ 
as  he  said,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  which  in  the  long  run  we  mi  ft1 
have  to  use  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  that  was  six  years  ago,  when  the  beet-sugar  industry 
had  not  come  forward  and  developed  into  its  proportions  of  to-d.'ty- 
Therefore  it  was  that  beyond  doubt  he  was  looking  distinctly  ^ 
the  fact  that  the  cane-sugar  product  of  the  country  was  shrinl -ling. 
that  the  beet-sugar  product  was  not  increasing,  and  therefore  the 
enormous  importations  of  sugar  into  the  country  suggested  to  h»n 
that  we  might  possibly  use  that  part  of  the  tariff  schedules  »°r 
purposes  of  reciprocity. 


i-THE  HOME  MARKET  IS  EQUAL  TO  THE  ENTIRE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COMMERCE  OF  THE  WORLD." 


I'rtnfcts  from  remarks  of  Bon.  J.  H.  GALLING ER  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
nnily  Congressional  Record,  April  28,  3.90%. 


r: 


TBAKSPOBTATXON  COWBANTEB. 

\  Closely  allied  with  this  great  prosperity  of  our  farmers,  their  demand 
if,  r-  ij-anufacture?  ami  luxuries,  and  the  demand  of  the  consumers  of  the 
C-ii'.i**  country  fur  the  products  of  the  farm,  is  the  great  volume  of  busi- 
enjoyed  by  our  transportation  companies.  With  the  fall  of  certain 
trial  stocks  during  190.!*  we  beheld  day  after  day  roil  road  shares 
>ling  as  well,  yet  there  same  railroads  were  carrying  on  their  busi- 
lr:,v-  limited  only  by  the  facilities  at  their  command.  Record-breaking 
|f;anres  w^re  shown  month  after  month,  and  the  ee^sat.km  only  came  when 
|ho  elements  seemed  to  con  .spire  to  prevent  the  normal  amount  of  trans- 
|j.  irr.at.ion.  This,  however,  was  temporary,  and  with  the  clearing  of  the 
Itra'M'.s  and  the  advance  of  spring  we  shall  no  douht  again  return  to  the 
Jvuuierful  record  which  has  prevailed  year  after  year  since  the  enactment 
|of  the  Dingley  law. 

|        It  seems  pertinent   in   passing,   to   show   how  our  great  railroad  com- 
liunies  have   withstood,   under   a   protective   tariff,   the   assaults   made   upon 
fijie  values  of  stocks  and   binds   during   1903.      From   the   Railway  Age,   of 
Iciucago,   I  take  the  following  figures  : 
I 

%■  ■  -      ■ 

I  .  i 'laced  nutter  receivership,-      Sold   under  foreclosure. 
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This  home  market  of  ours,  Mr.  President,  has  been  built  up  and  main- 
Jat.'mi  through  our  protective  tariffs,  and  particularly  during  the  operatioii 
■  4  the  law  now  on  our  ^ta.tute  books,  whh'h  is  not  only  the  pride  of  every 
^roiiean  citi/en,  but  the  envy  of  every  foreign  producer.  A  most  conser 
!<'f:-e  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  intornnl  commerce  is  $22,000,000,000 
pHnutlly,  equal  in  value  to  the  combined  markets  of  the  world  for  the  pur- 
hhn.e  0f  for<sign  productions.  Could  we  control  the  sale  of  all  the  goods 
"<ich  enter  every  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  would  only  equal  that 
ly-luYh  we  now  supply  to  our  own  hor-e  market,  an  assured  market  which 
constantly  increasing.  This  owud  home  workel  of  ours  am  not  be 
i>'tained  if  u,e  let  down  our  protection  barn  and  adopt  low  tariffs,  or  if 
rater  into  reciprocity  arran q<: meats  in.  coinp<:ti-!o  articles,  which  is  the 
;*'\   or   at   least   a   h,ng  sl^'p   toward   this  same   free-trade  nation. 

The   value    of    our   home    market    has    never   been    more   forcibly    and 
arlv  presented  than  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
■  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  city 
m      ^-xrhevter,  N.   Y,,  on  Thursday,  January  7,  4904,  from  which  I  take  the 
!:,'h-r,ving  brk-f  extract: 

I  'The  Internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  in  1870  seven  billions 
!'/'  -I'd iars,  and  in  1900  it  was  twenty  billions.  With  this  definite  basis  of 
-f'AVrwy  bmi0ns  in  1900  and  knowing  what  rapid  development  has  occurred 
:l!  :;5l  lines  during  that  period,  we  may  safely  and  conservatively  put  the 
''-tH!t:si  commerce  of  the  year  1908  at  twenty -two  billions  of  dollars  — 
;'  '•■•'J  which  actually  equaled  the  entire  international  coramcrce  of  the 
V'»*W  tn  that  year/' 

"Think  of   it,   you   producers   and  manufacturer.5*   and   merchants   and 
;!r;"-'i~-    and    bankers    and    trair-*port-rs :    think   of   it.!      The  market    of   our 
■*•■■•'*  >'nmtrp,  the  home  market,  w  which  vnu  can  irav  sport  (/our  auods  from 
■y  •'  »-r  of  the  factory  to  the  door  of  the' von  sv  mar  v:  it hnvt' break-in  q  bulk  a 
*:'?*  time,  is  equal  to  the  entire  international  commerce  of  the  world." 

* "Not  only  is  this  true  that  our  home  market  is  equal  to  that  offered 
r"  •'  international  commerce  of  the  entire  world,  but  it  is  evidently  grow- 
'-Y  1--r  more  rapidly  t.hnn  international  commerce,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
f."'"al  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  grown  from  seven  billions  fn 
,;  '■'■>  twentv-two  billions  in  lOO'-t,  whiio  the  international  commerce  has 
;  {i  from  eleven  biJHr.ns  in  1870  to  twenty-two  billions  in  1903,  or,  in 
rr-  words,  while  the  international  commerce  of  the  world  is  now  twice 
;'  '*nt  as  in  1870,  the  internal  commerce  of  th^  United  States  is  now  three 
r;     as  great  as  in  that  year  and  equals  the  entire  commerce  between  all 

7  hia  internal  commerce  of  ours  has  h^en  m>ade  possible  only  because 
::-''  splendid  wage  system*  which  has  "brovaht  ahouf  a  hi/jher  standard 
\'\  ••?tj'  and  a  demand  by  our  masses  for  more  than  the  mere  necessaries 
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"REPUBLICAN  RECIPROCITY— TO  OPEN  OUR  MAR. 

KETS  ON  FAVORABLE  TERMS  FOR  WHAT  WE 

DO  NOT  OURSELVES  PRODUCE,  IN  RETURN 

FOR  FREE  FOREIGN  MARKETS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Bon.  /.  T.  McC  LEAHY  of  Minnesota,  h 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ■printed  in  the  daily  (Jn^ 
gressional  Record,  June  $0,  1904* 


What  is  the  Republican  position  on  this  matter  of  reciprocity? 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1900,  Hs 
follows: 

"We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as  to 
open  our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for  what  -v:e  do  not  onrsehi 
produce,  m  return  for  free  foreign  markets." 

An  example  of  Republican  reciprocity  was  seen  in  our  arrangement 
with  Brazil  under  the  McKinley  Saw.  Brazil  produces  coffee,  whirl. 
we  do  not  and  can  not  produce  economically  and  in  sufficient  qu;u 
titics  to  supply  any  considerable  fraction  of  the  wants  of  our  peep] 
So  we  said  to* Brazil:  'Admission  to  the  great  market  of  the  Unih 
States  for  your  chief  export  is  a  very  valuable  thing  to  you.  Cm 
to  our  agricultural  and  other  products  terms  that  our  President  si*.;; 
deem  reciprocally  equal  or  we  authorize  him  to  place  on  your  eofi> 
by  Executive  proclamation,  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  Th; 
with  the  coffee  of  other  coffee-producing  countries  admitted  hrra 
free,  in  accordance  with  our  general  policy,  your  Brazilian  cofi"« 
producers  will  not  be  able,  under  such  competition,  to  pass  the  duly 
on  to  the  consumer,  but  will  have  to  pay  it  yourselves,  reducing  your 
profits  to  that  extent." 

Under  such  representation  Brazil  promptly  and  cheerfully  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  this  country  which  promised  to  be  mutually 
prof  Stabler  Under  that  agreement  our  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  corn 
and  corn  meal,  rye,  rye  flour,  buckwheat,  buckwheat  flour,  barley. 
potatoes,  beans,  pease,  hay,  oats,  pork,  and  several  other  thing 
were  admitted  to  Brazil  free  of  duty,  while  lard,  butter,  cheeso, 
canned  and  preserved  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  maav 
other  things  were  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  £5  per  cent  from  tk? 
regular  rates.  Under  this  agreement  our  people  were  increasing 
their  sales  in  Brassil  and  the  outlook  was  that  the  arrangement  would 
prove  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

Similar  arrangements  were  made  with  several  other  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America — the  countries  that  James  G.  Blaine  \v;k 
so  especially  anxious  to  reach  with  our  trade  as  affording  our  T»o;t 
promising  outlet.  In  fact,  it  was  under  his  guidance  as  Secretary  of 
State  that  these  treaties  were  entered  into. 

But  in  1893,  by  a  strange  whim  of  the  people,  the  Democndio 
party  came  into  power  and,  without  even  the  courtesy  of  reasoivikfc 
notice  or  a  word  of  explanation,  abruptly  abrogated  all  those  reci- 
procity agreements. 

So  it  will  hardly  come  with  good  grace  from  them  now  to  men'i'^ 
reciprocity,  "genuine"  or  otherwise.  Their  theory  is  incompntlM*' 
with  it  and  their  practice  unfriendly  to  it. 

These  agreements  illustrate  the  only  kind  of  reciprocity  ever  advo- 
cated by  the  Republican  party  or  by  any  recognized  leader  o>  i|- 
They  were  negotiated  under  the  McKinley  .law  of  1890  and  \^J 
illustrate  what  our  martyred  President  meant  when,  at  Buf"'d<>. 
he  said: 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements,  which  will  not  interrupt  our  h:>we 
production,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus 
*  *  *  We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  prodv - 
as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor.  Reciprocity 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop!'^*1* 
under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  established" 

But  no  Republican  national  convention  ever  declared  for  '  '" 
procity"  in  competing  products,  nor  did  any  recognized  leader  of*  t'lt' 
party  ever  seriously  advocate  such  a  thing.  To  do  that  would  b  ^ 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  some  of  our  own  people  to  the  interest  :■  (it 
others  of  our  own  .people,  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  harrann: 
with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a  protective  tariff. 
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•DEMOCRATIC  TALK  ABOUT  RECIPROCITY  IS  SIMPLY 
A  FLANK  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  ADEQUATE  PRO- 
TECTION TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES." 


*M't  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  in 
,'hff   House   of  Representatives,  and  printed  in   the   daily   Con- 

;!u\-'nional  Record,  June  20,  190/f. 


Our  Democratic  brethren  seem  quite  taken  just  now  with  what 
a  friend  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Clakk,  calls  "genuine  reciprocity." 
'.ii(  under  the  tariff  policy  advocated  by  my  friend  no  such  thing  as 
, ,-  iprocity  is  logically  possible. 

i'nder  hi>  proposal  of  seven  years  ago,  when  he  declared  that  he 

.oiild  tear  down  all  custom-houses  "from  turret  to  foundation  stone," 

1*  course  it  is  entirely  plain  that,  having  no  such  thing  as  a  tariff 

1  all,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  tariff  concessions  to  the  people 

of  .my  other  country. 

With  the  necessity  for  taxing  to  the  limit  the  comparatively  few 
noneompcting  articles  that  we  import  in  large  quantities  in  order  to 
r;ii<e,  the  required  revenues,  and  with  competing  articles  admitted 
five  of  duty — as  in  England,  where  Brother  Clark's  tariff  ideas  are 
m  y'sctunl  operation — what  opportunity  would  there  he  for  reciprocal 
irrmigemenls  with  any  foreign  country?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir, 
under  a  system  of  "tariff  for  revenue  only,"  reciprocity  is  both  logic- 
■///;■/  and  practical  Iff  impossible! 

This  was  conceded  by  Lord  Salisbury,  then  prime  minister  of 
Kwdaud,  in  a  speech  at  Hastings,  Knidand,  in  Mav,  1892,  when  he 
•.rid: 

We  live  in  an  age  of  a  war  of  tariffs.  Every  nation  is  trying  how  it  can, 
by  agreement  with  its  neighbor,  get  the  greatest  possible  protection  for  its 
own  industries,  nnd  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possible  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  its  neighbors.  The  weapon  with  which  they  all  fight  is  admission  to 
iheir  own  markets — that  is  to  say.  A  says  to  B,  "If  you  will  make  your 
duties  such  that  I  can  sell  in  your  markets  I  will  make  my  duties  such  that 
you  can  sell  in  my  market." 

But  we  begin  by  saying  we  will  levy  no  duties  on  anybody,  and  we  de- 
clare that  it  would  be  contrary  and  disloyal  to  the  glorious  and  sacred  doc- 
trine of  free  trade  to  levy  any  duty  on  anybody  for  the  sake  of  what  we 
can  get  by  It.  tCheers.j  It  may  be  noble,  but  it  is  not  business.  [Loud 
cheers.  ] 

But  a  tariff  for  revenue  wilh  inadequate  protection  is  the  same 
in  it.-,  results  iv<  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  that  is,  the  foreign  pro- 
ua."er  in  either  case,  with  his  lower  priced  labor  and  with  tools  such 
a*  we  have  taught  the  world  to  make,  can  undermine  and  destroy 
American  competition  and  dominate  the  American  market.  So  why 
Mumld  he  mnke  any  sacrifice  to  us  as  to  his  home  market,  when  with 
m  inadequate  tariff  in  this  country,  he  would  already  have  all  that 
*v  con  Id  ask  ? 

■  :o  that  nv-rn  any  \  Jew  point  ihcro  is  logically  no  place  under  Demo- 
f'i-;!iie  policy    for  reciprocity  of  any  kind,  "genuine"  or  otherwise. 

Why,  then,  do  our  Democratic  brethren  talk  in  favor  of  reciprocity? 
The  motive  is  shown  in  the  magazine  article  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Uuiiams.  the  Democratic  leader  on   Ibis  floor,  to  which  I  referred 

•""riier  in  these  remarks,     [n  thai;  article the  one  with  the  significant 

h'.k*  '"What  Democracy  now.  stands  for"*-— -he  says: 

There  is  also  a  tariff  revision  by  pi#r,.>mea1,  which  Is  the  handmaiden  of 
Ji"1  other  system.  It  is  very  important  in  its  place,  although  it  ought  never 
*,?  ke  permitted  to  handicap  the  larger  movement  by  general  legislation. 
H-ls  is  tariff  revision  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements  mith  other  nations. 

So,  frankly  and  one  reason  for  the  regard  in  which  Mr.  Williams 
';  held  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber  is  his  entire  frankness — the 
*  "'Her  of  Democracy  in  this  Mouse,  and  practically  its  leader  in  the 
;i'"e  country,  stales  that  Democratic  talk  about  reciprocity  is 
■y"pW'  to  use  what  seems  at  this  time  a  popular  demand  as  a  basis 
'"*'"  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

,    po  Democrats   really   care   for   reciprocity?     Listen   to   what   was 
'•'!'d  of  it  m  the  official  Democratic  campaign  text-book  in  1902: 

Reciprocity  fs  based  upon  the  same  false  theories  as  Is  protection,  and, 
i3t-e  protection,  is  a  sham  and  a  humbug,  and  to  most  people  has  been,  and 
'*!■'!  ever  continue  to  be,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Taking  all  these  things  together  we  get  an  insight  into  the  entire 
I  -rpo.ee  of  our  Democratic  brethren  in  talking  about  reciprocity, 
*'"  them  it  is  simply  a  flank  movement  against  adequate  protection  to 
■  '<--*'>rican  industries. 

That  this  is  the  real  animus  of  the  whole  business  is  shown  in  the 
blowing  from  the  magazine  article  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi, 
iM Tore  referred  to: 

The  general  principle  that  protectionism  is  wrong,  morally  wrong,  a 
restitution  of  government  to  private  ends,  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
S  h!  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
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"RECIPROCITY" 
GRANT— ARTHUR— HARRISON— McKiNLEY* 


"UNABLE  TO  FIND  A  REASON  THAT  WOULD  JUSTIFY  a 
TREATY  WITH  CANADA  IN  NATURAL  PRODUCTS,"    * 
—"PRACTICAL  RECIPROCITY:  DUTIES  "REMIT- 
TED IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  CONCESSIONS 
BY  NATIONS  WHO  SEND  US  NON- 
COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  DALZELL  oj  Pennsylvania,  in  Jim, 
of  Representatives  Feb.  29,  1904,  and  printed  in  Congressional  Record, 


I  have  bees  unable  to  find  anywhere,  and  I  have  given  conslderaKh 
attention  to  the  subject,  a  single  solitary  reason  that  would  justitv  < 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  in  natural  products. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT. 
In  bis  first  annual   message  to  Congress,  under  date  of  December  fi. 
1869,  President  Grant  alluded  to  the  Canada  treaty  in  terms  of  disapproval 
on  account  of  its  lack  of  true  reciprocity.     I   quote  this  extract  from  hi* 


"The  Question  of  renewing  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  trade  between  tbe 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  on  this  continent  has  not  boe; 
favorably  considered  by  the  Administration.  The  advantages  of  such  i 
treaty  would  be  wholly  in  favor  of  the  British  producer.  Except  possibly 
a  few  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two  sections  no  citizen  of  th» 
United  States  would  be  benefited  hy  reciprocity.'* 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON, 

I  quote  now  from  another  distinguished  President — President  Harris 
-    from  his  message  of  June  20,  1892: 

"A  reciprocity  treaty  limited  to  the  exchange  of  natural  products  In- 
ferring to  the  case  of  Canada)  would  have  been  such  only  in  form.  T '..... 
benefits  of  such  a  treaty  would  have  inured  almost  wholly  to  Canada. 
Previous  experiments  on  this  line  had  been  unsatisfactory  to  this  Govern- 
ment. A  treaty  that  .should  be  reciprocal  in  fact  and  of  mutual  advantages 
must  necessarily  have  embraced  an  important  list  of  manufactured  article? 
and  have  secured  to  the  United  States  a  free  or  favored  introduction  o! 
these  articles  into  Canada  as  against  the  world." 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  in  the  declaration  of  the  statesmen  from 
whom  1  have  read  the  principal  point  made  is  that  natural  products  are  not 
the  proper  subjects  of  reciprocity,  During  the  Arthur  Administration  the 
idea  of  tropical  reciprocity  seems  to  have  originated.  A  letter  of  Secretary 
Frelinghuysen,  contains  the  following  important  announcement  as  to  tV-> 
true  principle  of  reciprocity  between  nations :  "The  true  plan,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  make  a  series  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  States  of  Central 
and  South  America,  taking  care  that  those  manufactures  and.  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  those  products  which  would  come  into  competition  with  our 
own  manufactures  and  products  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  free  list" 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR. 
Mr.  Arthur,  in  his  messages,  announced  the  same  principle : 
"The  need  has  long  been  recognized  of  some  arrangement  by  which 
the  natural  market  of  the  large  communities  lying  at  our  doors  shoutf 
be  secured  under  beneficent  terms  for  the  principal  productions  of  fh? 
United  States.  In  return  for  this  we  grant  certain  reserved  favors,  whereby 
the  articles,  mainly  raw  materials  or  food  products,  which  this  country  doei 
not  produce,  or  produces  in  inadequate  quantity,  .shall  reach  their  natural 
market  of  consumption  in  this  country."  And  again,  on  another  occasion, 
he  recommended :  "A  scries  of  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with  to* 
countries  of  America,  which  shall  foster  between  us  and  them  an  unham- 
pered movement  of  trade.  The  conditions  of  these  treaties  should  be  the 
free  admission  of  such  merchandise  as  this  country  does  not  produce  i* 
return  for  the.  admission  free,  or  under  a  favored  scheme  of  duties,  of  o\ir 
own  products/' 

In  1889  the  Pan-American  Congress  concluded  its*  sittings  and  recom- 
mended a  series  of  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  several  '  States  consti- 
tuting that  conference  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  thon 
Secretary  of  State,  made  his  report,  the  conference  having  been  called  id 
his  suggestion  in  the  first  instance,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  sent  that  rep  n't 
to  Congress  with  a  message.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  practical  Re- 
publican reciprocity.  The  plan  was  that  instead  of  placing  our  non-com- 
petitive articles  on  the  free  list  they  should  receive  duties,  and  that  th ■■•--••? 
duties  should  be  remitted  by  the  President  in  exchange  for  concessi ->'s« 
to  be  made  by  the  nations  who  sent  to  us  non-competitive  products. 

PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

I  know  that  certain  gentlemen,  enemies  of  protection,  have  contend^ 
that  President  Mc.Kinley,  in  his  last  speech  at  Buffalo,  on  the  eve  of  i5;; 
tragic  end,  abandoned  the  doctrine  whose  advocacy  throughout  his  ir-n.s 
life  had  made  him  famous.  T  think  they  do  him  an  injustice.  There  :»re 
detached  sentences  in  that  speech,  that  taken  hy  themselves,  may  be  c-a- 
strued  to  mean  almost  anything;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  speech  was  a  V.c- 
Kinley  speech.  It  was  a  speech,  I  grant  you,  in  advocacy  of  foreign 
trade,  but  at  the  same  time  its  keynote  sounded  the  supreme  and  com- 
manding importance  of  the  home  market  and  was  a  protest  against  any 
curtailment  thereof  or  of  any  industry  therein  or  of  any  harm  to  its  wruc 
earners.     Note  what  he  says  : 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  home  prod-<-~ 
tion  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  of  our  increasing  surplus,"  And  then  agaw  ; 
"We  should  take  from  oar  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  '»:'- 
without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor." 

And  all  through  that  speech,  in  which  he  glorifies  our  prosperity,  fe* 
attributes  its  existence  to  the  policy  of  protection. 
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Trusts  and  Tariff 
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'TRUSTS  AND  THE  TARIFF." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEORGE  W.  RAY  of  New  York,  in  daily  Cos 
gressional  Record,  June  2,  1900, 


On  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  tariff  for  trusts  and  mon»p. 
olies,   I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my   report  on  the  constitutional  amendment; 

THE  PROTECTIVE  POLICY  HOT  RESPONSIBLE. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  these  vast  combinations  and  raonono!^ 
arc  the  result  or  natural  outgrowth  of  the  protective  policy  adopted  bv  ti,„ 
congress  oi  the  United  States  ;  that  protection  destroys  foreign  competitor" 
and  therefore  enables  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the  United  Stutos  tn 
combine  and  monopolize  manufacture,  etc.  Therefore  they  oppose  the  vex- 
ing- of  power  in  Congress  to  suppress  or  control  these  combinations  }.  * 
monopolies.  The  long  and  the  short  of  this  proposition  is  that  in  the  in>< 
est  or  foreign  manufacturers  ana  producers,  and  at  the  expense  of  our  nv 
manufacturing  and  producing  industries  of  every  kind,  and  consequent 
at  tnc  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  home  labor,  these  oppose 
would  strike  down  protection  in  an  experimental  effort  to  destroy  a  monan- 
oiy  or  repress  a  combination.  They  would  close  workshops  and  factor  i- 
in  the  United  States,  throw  millions  of  oar  citizens"  out  of  employmepi 
destroy  home  markets,  turn  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  euri.l 
foreign  countries  rather  than  let  the  people  of  the  States  grant  to  Congrrs 
this  beneficent  power. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  this  amendment  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  But  their  proposed  remedy  is  no  remedy  at  ail.  As  matter  n 
fact  monopolies  and  illegal  combinations,  or  so-called  trusts,  are  not  los 
tcred  by  or  the  result  of  our  protective  policy.  A  monopoly,  a  combina- 
tion, or  a  trust  in  importation  and  in  the  Hale  of  imported  articles  is  inon- 
easily  formed  than  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can helds  and  factories.  So-called  trusts  and  monopolies  never  so  fattoil 
and  flourished  as  under  the  act  of  August  27,  1894,  known  as  the  Wilson 
tariff  act.  The  inability  of  the  masses  of  our  people  to  engage  in  importa- 
tion is  so  well  understood  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  noon,  but  it  is  self- 
evident  that  when  our  great  manufactories  are  closed  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed will  overrun  the  country  ;  that  home  markets  for  the  produce 
of  the  American  farm  and  shop  will  be  crippled  or  destroyed  and  prlcps 
largely  reduced  j  that  money  will  go  abroad  ;  that  the  people  of  the  Unik-.i 
States  will  he  at  the  mercy  of  importers  of  foreign  goods,  and  that  the  c»K 
of  many  necessaries  will  then  be  largely  increased. 

Monopolies,  trusts,  and  combinations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  thsi. 
feed  no  American  laborer,  enrich  no  American  town,  benefit  no  America;.! 
farmer,  but  that  feed  foreign  labor  and  build  up  foreign  workshops  and  on- 
rich  foreign  countries,  would,  should  protection  be  abandoned,  succeed  !«:■ 
those  now  existing  and  control  most,  fields  of  industrial  enterprise  and  grow 
rich  while  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  grow  poor. 

Who  can  deny  th.n  monopolies,  combinations,  and  trusts  swarm  ami 
flourish  in  free -trade  countries?  Industries  now  successfully  carried  on 
iu  this  country  without  the  aid  and  independent  and  in  defiance  of  trusts. 
combinations,  and  monopolies,  if  deprived  of  protection,  will,  throusb 
foreign  competition,  be  forced  into  combinations,  trusts,  and  monopoly 
to  the  detriment  of  all  our  people,  especially  our  laborers.  Destroy  the  pro 
tective  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  monopolies  and  combi- 
nations will  substantially  control  manufacture  and  the  price  of  merchandise 
and  farm  products. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  protecting  the  tin-plate  industry  in  th 
United  States,  and  which  has  resulted  in  its  establishment  and  prosperity 
here,  the  production  of  that  article  was  controlled  absolutely  by  a  tin-pin"1 
monopoly  in  England,  which  controlled  the  price  and  market.  Suppose  thai 
a  sugar  monopoly  should  control  75  per  cent.,  a  paper  monopoly  65  per  cent.. 
and  an  iron  and  steel  monopoly  85  per  cent,,  and  smaller  concerns  the  bal- 
ance of  the  production  of  sugar  and  paper  and  iron  and  steel,  and  all  tarhT 
protection  should  be  denied  them  and  they  compelled  to  contend  with  tlir- 
competition  of  free-trade  countries  and  their  cheap  labor,  can  it  be  doublH 
that  the  smaller  plants  would  be  ruined — driven  out  of  the  business — while 
the  monopolies  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  vast  capital,  would  survive, 
and  by  combining  or  conspiring  with  foreign  monopolies  form  one  vast  and 
world-wide  combination  and  absolutely  control  production  and  prices? 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  might  and  would  occur  should  pro- 
tection be  denied  our  productive  industries.  This  is  an  answer  to  those  *vli!> 
propose  to  destroy  monopoly  in  any  given  direction  by  denying  it  the  beue- 
flts  of  our  tariff  laws.  The  preposition  is  unwise,  impracticable,  and  woui ■!. 
if  adopted,  intensify  the  evils  now  alleged  to  exist. 

We  are  not  willing  to  abandon  our  protective  system  at  the  request  «'■? 
free  traders  and  State  rights  advocates.  The  American  home  is  too  sacred, 
the  prosperity  and  growing  strength  of  this  nation  are  too  dear  to  e>er> 
American  heart  to  permit  the  thought.  We  are  able  to  protect  ourscSv^' 
at  home  and  abroad,  command  respect  everywhere,  and  if  given  legislative 
power  to  control,  and  when  necessary  suppress,  all  monopolies,  illegal  com- 
binations, and  so-called  trusts,  and  so  maintain  home  competition 'without 
sacrificing  any  just  principle  or  (as  a  mere  experiment)  opening  wide  tltf 
dcor  to  foreign  competition. 

The  truth  is  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  charge  up  so~<*'<'1(?d 
trusts  and  monopolies  to  the  protective  policy  are  enemies  to  that  syLipl1! 
and  would  see  it  destroyed.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  opposed  to  trusts,  lltega* 
combinations,  or  monopolies,  but  sustain  them. 
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-TRUSTS  EXIST  IN  FREE-TRADE  COUNTRIES"— 

"WE  CAN  MANAGE  OUR  CORPORATIONS, 

BUT  NOT  BY  CLOSING  ALL 

FACTORIES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  E.  FULLER  of  Illinois, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  March  £6,  1904* 


We  have  all  heard  the  argument—we  shall  doubtless  continue  to 
hear  it  in  the  next  campaign— that  the  tariff  fosters  trusts  and 
great  monopolies.  No  one  can  deny  that  such  trusts  and  monop- 
olies exist  in  free-trade  countries  as  well  as  in  this  country;  no 
one  can  deny  that  they  exist  in  non-protected  as  well  as  in  protected 
Industries.  But  the  mere  fact — and  I  admit  it  is  a  fact—that  they 
derive  benefit  from  a  protected  tariff  is  used  as  an  alleged  argu- 
ment against  the  entire,  policy  of  protection.  Would  you  take  away 
the  benefits  of  protection  from  all  industries,  from  ail  the  people, 
because  some  great  corporations  are  benefited?  I  would  not.  The 
rain  falls  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  yet  T  have  never  heard 
anv  one  argue  against  the  plan  of  an  all-wise  Providence  in  that 
respect  The  wicked  as  well  as  the  good,  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor,  high  and  low  alike  enjoy  all  the  blessings  and  the  benefits 
of  sunshine  and  shower,  yet* who  would  deny  the  actuality  of  the 
blessings  or  the  benefits  or  propose  to  alter  or  change  the  Divine 
plan  in  order  that  the  undeserving  might  be  shut  out  from  the 
enjoyment  of  such  blessings  and  such  benefits? 

The  protective  system  benefits  all  and  is  for  all  our  people.  I 
mould  not  crush  out  a  small  industry  to  injure  a  larger  industry. 
I  would  not  think  it  a  blessing  or  a*  benefit  to  deprive  a  thousand 
or  a  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  of  our  people  of  their  employ- 
ment, of  their  chance  to  earn  a  livelihood,  even  if  by  so  doing  the 
greatest  and  richest  corporation  on  earth  could  be  driven  out  of 
business.  If  it  were  to  never  rain  again,  if  the  sun  were  to  never 
shine  again,  the  righteous  would  suffer  quite  as  much  as  the  sjnners. 
Strike  down  your 'protective  tariff  system  and  not  the  trusts  alone 
would  be  crippled,  but  the  prosperity  of  all  would  be  destroyed. 
We  can  manage  our  great  corporations;  we  can  control  them;  we 
will  manage  and  control  them,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  all  busi- 
ness, of  ail  industries:  not  by  closing  all  factories  and  all  avenues 
of  production;  not  by  throwing  all  our  laboring  people  out  of 
employment,  but   by  wise   and  enlightened  supervision  and  control. 

I  believe  that  even  with  our  present  tariff  laws  we  are  getting 
quite  as  much  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  shipped  into  this 
country  as  we  need.  If  it  would  shut  more  of  them  out  I  would 
be  willing  to  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  tariff  rates.  The 
last  fiscal  year,  1903,  our  imports  increased  over  the  year  previous 
by  more  tlian  $100,000,000.  The  imports  of  manufactured  articles 
for  the  year  were  more  than  $412,000,000,  That  is  quite  a  large 
enough  amount  of  manufactured  goods  from  abroad  to  be  admitted 
into  this  country  in  a  single  year  to  compete  with  our  own  manu- 
facturers, especially  when  tee  consider  that  if  the  same  goods  had 
been  made  here  by  W  own  people  fully  $300,000,000  of  that  amount 
would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  laboring  men  of  this  coun- 
try. Does  it  seem  reasonable  in  the  face  of  these  figures  that  any 
laboring  man  would  vote  to  take  down  the  tariff  bars  and  admit 
unlimited  quantities  of  such  foreign  manufactured  goods? 

Can  the  laboring  men  of  the  land  be  induced  to  ever  vote  again 
for  a  policy  that  will  close  these  factories  and  throw  them  out  of 
employment?  The  days  of  free  soup  houses,  of  Coxey's  armies, 
of  millions  of  men  out  of  employment  and  looking  for  work,  are 
altogether  too  recent  to  be  wholly  forgotten. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  logic  of  events  has  made  the  one  and  only 
issue  of  the  coming  campaign.  It  is  the  paramount  issue,  if  you 
please,  and  the  issue  that  will  continue  President  Roosevelt  and 
a  Republican  Congress  at  the  helm.  It  is  the  issue  that  will  insure 
Ibe  continuance  of  our  wonderful  prosperity  in  every  avenue  of 
tr-trie  and  commerce  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

There  is  one  issue,  and  one  only,  on  which  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  this  country  are  divided  to-day,  precisely  as  they  have 
been  divided  in  the  past.  That  is  the  issue  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
r-m  industries  and  American  labor.  There  is  no  other  issue — for 
*Ks  campaign  there  can  be  no  other  issue-— upon  which  every  Repub- 
lican stands  on  one  side  and  every  Democrat  upon  the  other  side. 
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"TRUSTS.^— "THEY  RISE  ABOVE  ALL  TARIFFS, 

WHETHER  PROTECTIVE  OR  FOR  REVENUE 

ONLY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  A.  C.  THOMPSON  of  Ohio,  p^, 
4319  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50ih  Congress,  1st  Session, 


There  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  combination  on  the  part  of 
capital  through  corporative  organizations,  trusts,  and  what  not  that 
is  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  which, 
while  not  growing  out  of,  are  made  possible  by  the  modern  facility 
for  rapid  communication  and  transportation.  These  agencies  make 
possible  the  great  combinations  of  capital  which  center  in  New  York, 
London,  and  other  great  cities,  and  thence  to  reach  out  to  the  whole 
world  demanding  tribute.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one  country; 
they  rise  above  all  tariffs,  whether  protective  or  for  revenue  only, 
and  exist  wherever  capital  is  found,  and  greed  of  gain  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  combine  with  opportunity.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  a 
protective  tariff  gave  rise  to  the  Standard  Oil  combination,  nor 
that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  is  responsible  for  the  great  English 
combinations  of  capital  which  exist  to-day,  nor  that  the  revenue 
policy  of  France  is  responsible  for  the  recent  French  copper  syndi- 
cate. The  tendency  grows  out  of  the  peculiar  commercial  and  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  age  and  must  be  met  by  legislation  aimed  at 
them  directly,  and  of  a  character  that  will  restrain  the  abuses  of 
which  they  are  guilty,  and  surely  this  end  can  be  better  attained  by 
a  study  of  the  extent  and  character  of  their  operations  and  the 
true  and  real  causes  of  their  existence  than  by  an  outcry  against  the 
tariff  upon  the  demagogic  assumption  that  it  is  responsible  for  them. 

"IF  WE  AEE  TO  HAVE  MONOPOLY,  LET  IT  BE  OUB  OWH? 
WITHXH  OtTB  BEACH,  XJHDEB  OUB  OWN  LAWS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  N.  BRUMM  of  Penn- 
sylvania, page  5220  of  daily  Congresional  Record,  50th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 


You  say,  sir,  that  the  protective  system  fosters  monopoly,  I  point 
you  to  coal  oil,  the  telegraph,  the  railroad;  to  anthracite  coal,  to 
blocktin,  to  whisky.  Which  of  these  interests  is  protected?  Who- 
ever heard  of  laying  an  impost  duty  on  a  telegraph,  railroad,  coal- 
oil,  anthracite  coal?  Show  me  a  monopoly  that  is  more  exacting  than 
any  other,  more  powerful,  more  damnable  in  its  evil  effects  than 
any  other,  and  1  will  show  you  that  it  is  of  a  product  that  is  not 
imported  at  all,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  any  tariff  duty. 

No,  sir!  Wall  street,  with  its  stock-jobbing;  the  railroad  com- 
bines of  the  country,  with  their  transportation  tyrannies;  the  un- 
limited franchises  and  unbridled  licenses  of  corporations,  and  the 
internal-revenue  monster  are  the  sources  of  your  monopolies.  Buts 
sir,  if  we  are  to  have  monopoly,  let  it  be  our  own,  witliin  our 
reach,  under  our  own  laws,  and  of  our  own  kith  and  kin,  rather 
than  under  the  merciless  heel  of  the  foreigner,  beyond  our  reach, 
not  under  our  control,  not  subject  to  our  laws,  not  interested  in 
our  welfare,  sharing  none  of  our  blessings,  bearing  none  of  our 
burdens,  enjoying  none  of  our  greatness,  fearing  our  competition. 
antagonizing  our  progress,  and  hating  our  free  institutions.  If  *«ve 
must  have  a  devil  let  it  be  one  that  we  know  and  that  we  may  in 
time  subdue,  rather  than  one  we  do  not  know  and  that  is  entirely 
beyond  our  reach  and  control. 
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■THE  SHERMAN   ANTI-TRUST  LAW."-"THE  MOST 

EFFECTIVE   ENGINE   OF   SUPPRESSION   OF 

UNLAWFUL  AND  INJURIOUS  TRUSTS." 


.ract  from  remarks  of  Eon.  C.  H.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  April  9,  190^. 


The  first  thing  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  that  I  commend  him  for, 

his  having  so  wisely  and  promptly  done  his  duty  at  the  time  of  the 

cni\  strike.     I  know  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  from  the  standpoint  of 

bilosophy  and  strict  legal  knowledge  condemn  him,  and  you  say  that 
mo  was  no  law  for  it,  and  so  say  I,  and  that  is  one  of  the  strongest 
viiuIa  why  I  approve  of  him  for  doing  as  he  did.  He  did  not  think  there 
,s  any  either.  You  say  that  there  was  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 
He  pays  there  was  none,  also.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  there  was.  There 
rx  condition  in  this  country  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1902,  which 
»-as  more  critical  and  more  dangerous  to  the  life  of  this  country  and  the 
rholdmg  and  perpetuity  of  its  free  institutions  than  at  any  other  period 
the  time  of  Appomattox,  And  I  believe  there  is  not  an  intelligent 
American  citizen  on  the  continent  who  does  not  believe  exactly  what  I 
■iit've  and    what  I   state, 

.Sow.  the  question  comes  whether  you  will  put  forward  some  one  against 

candidate   for   President    -who   had   the   i-ouraye,   the   ability,    the   genius, 

■:  extricate  this  country  from  the  danger  that  it  was  in,  and  that  we  all 

.it,  who  went  forward  and  landed  the  country  upon  a  position  of  safety 

i>:d  peace  and  prosperity,  and  condemn  the  President  for  the  act  the  benefit 

■>f  which  the  country  had,  and  all  men  rejoiced.     I  have  not  the  time  to 

-.■.nlarge  upon  that  at  this  time.     It  was  not  the  first  great  distinguishing 

act  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  after  he  had  promised  at  Buffalo  that  he  would 

Eecute  the  policy  of  President  McKinley.     He  accomplished  It.     He  knew 

hat.  he  wanted  to  do  and  he  knew  how  to  do  it,  and  he  went  forward  and 

did  Go   it,   and  next  November  250,000   coal  miners  in   the    United   States 

ill  pay  the  debt  that  they  owe  to  him  for  having  done  what  he  did  in  the 

hour  of   their  extremity.      [Applause   on   the  Republican   side.]      And   you 

•nay  make  what  you  please  out  of  that, 

Again,  he  found  a  condition — and  I  am  not  going  into  the  details  of 
t— that  1  am  very  familiar  with.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  haggle  over 
itlle  statements  of  when  this  lawsuit  was  begun  and  when  that  lawsuit 
was  begun.  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  when  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
was  passed,  and  I  Bay  now,  and  I  challenge  contradiction  of  this,  there  can 
not  be  found  in  the  records  of  Congress,  nor  in  any  Democratic  newspaper, 
nnr  in  uny  President's  message,  nor  in  any  resolution  of  any  Democratic 
"mention  a  word  of  praise  or  a  word  of  approval  for  the  Sherman  anti- 
'niPt  law.  And  I  say  further,  that  the  Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Grover 
li'.'wdand,  whom  to-day  some  of  you  would  like  to  nominate  for  President — 
a  groat  man,  an  able  man,  a  pure  man,  a  man  thoroughly  imbued  at  the 
time  with  the  popular  notion  of  the  Democrats  of  the  country  said  that 
***  law  was  ineffective  and  impossible  of  execution  and  wholly  worthless, 
"r  words  at  least  of  this  import  That  is  what  Mr.  Olney  said.  You  need 
■  ot.  dispute  it.     It  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Department. 

I  recollect  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  was  hauled  over  the  coals 
^  ibis  House  with  great  earnestness  by  some  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
i ;  .•  of  this  House  because  I  said  that  there  was  no  human  language  that 
!  ;!1  make  a  law  more  effective  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  trusts 
•■ -.r-  that  law  was  already,  and  because  I  denied  that  there  was  any  neces- 
:'y  for  anything  else  at  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Little- 
•i'.i.!>]  was  so  eloquently  and  ably  arguing  in  favor  of  additional  legisla- 
!;  ^  l  denied  that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  was  the  general  opinion  of 
'die  Republicans  of  the  country.  Now,  what  has  happened?  It  was  left  to 
Tis^dore  Roosevelt.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  this  afternoon,  the  elo- 
i!  "'  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wads],  said  that  there  were  thousands 
r,f  ti-.ists  in  the  country  yet. 

That  is  very  true;  but  the  trees  are  blazed,  the  pathway  is  made 
']:  ;  .  the  trail  is  flagged,  and  because  the  Attorney-General  saw  fit  to  say, 
:] ''•  >-•!  9  cant  phrase,  that  he  was  not  going  to  "run  amuck,"  out  at  once 
->  the  Democratic  cry  on  this  floor  condemning  that  gentleman  because 
-':"  '»!d  not  say  he  was  going  to  "run  amuck,"  because  he  did  not  say  that 
h"  '--'.s  going  faster  than  was  necessary  to  attack  ail  the  business  interests 
l;<  '-".e  country.  It  in  enough  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  say  that  he  has  a 
'"1<:  that  had  been  condemned  by  the  Democratic  party  and  cast  out  as 
nhiess  and  has  made  it  the  most  effective  weapon,  the  most  effective 
:'<>v  of  suppression  of  unlawful  and  injurious  trusts  that  the  dream  of 
has  ever  dreamed  could  be  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  country. 
*  nch  for  the  trusts.  The  stone  that  these  Democratic  builders  rejected 
become  the  head  of  the  corner  in  the  structure  of  legal  opposition  to 
torious  trusts  and  combine*. 
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TRUSTS  IN  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM."— "PRODUCT 
OF  COBDENITE  FREE  TRADE." 


not 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GlIARLBS  DICK  of  Ohio,  in 
Congressional  Record,  June  9,  1900* 

Trusts  are  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  protective  tariff;  they  arc 
peculiar  to   the   United   States.     On   the   contrary,   they   had 
existence  in  England  long  before  the  Dingley  tariff  was  fraim 
became  a  law,  and  long  before  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  i 
of  1890.     I  want  to  place  on  record  before  the  House  some 
regarding  the  organization  and  combination  of  some  of  the  iugf  t 
trusts  In  the  United  Kingdom.     The  facts  given  are  authentic  an 
official,  and  they  clearly  show  that  the  trusts  of  to-day  are  as  ohk 
a  creature  of  free  trade  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  as  they  are  of 
a  protective  tariff. 

A  surface  examination  of  the  commercial  methods  of  the  Unita 
Kingdom  does  not  reveal  such  a  great  change  when  contrasted  wit! 
those  of  ten  years  ago,  but  if  we  examine  into  the  subject  more 
minutely  we  see  how  deep  a  root  the  same  principle  of  amalgum; 
tiou  has  struck  into  the  businesses  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  wei!  as 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  importance,  both  com 
mercial  and  financial,  of  the  inauguration  of  this  new  era  in  coovpin 
promotion,  I  think  it  well  to  bring  vividly  before  the  House  the 
extent  to  which  the  new  movement  has  already  gone,  and  the  fo! 
lowing  table  shows  at  a  glance  a  list  of  some  of  the  large  combine 
recently  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom: 

!  Number' 

Date,        j  Name.  of  bus!-  \     Capital 

;  .   nessos.  : 

Oct.     6,1888  1  Halt  Union,  Llmh ert , :        /2,(«h^ 

Nov.    1,  I890i  United  Alkali  Co.,  Limited -1:1; 

J  uly     1  A806  !  J .  A  V.  Coa  ts,  LI  mited 4 

Nov.    5, 1897  !  English  Hewing  Cotton  Co.,  Li  mi  ted ,  L"» 

May  2&  1808  i  Fine   Cotton   Spinners    and     Doublets', 

i    Limited HI  :  mmn 

i)ec.  14, 1898  I  Bradford  Dyers ^  4,  W.Hi 

July    4,181)8!  Yorkshire   Indigo,   Scarlet,    and   Colour; 

i      ..Dyers ■ 

July    H,  1898  ;  Bradford  Coal  Merchants  ami  Consumers  8  .  Stifla 

Oct.      9,  .1.898  ;  Yorkshire  Wool  i timbers 

Nov.    1 ,  1898  !  T I nited  Indigo  an d  ( 'he m i ea  1. . . . 
Nov.  15, 1808  i  Textile  Machinery  AssociHtion. 

Dec.     8, 189^    Calico  Printers M  ,  \):Mm 

^  -----     tVall  Paper  Manufacturers  . 


Feb.  22, 1000 
Mar.  1,1W0 
Apr.    4,1900 


aper  Manufacturers -8  ' 

United  velvet  (.-utters :  4 

British  ( -ottou  and  Wool  Dyers ;  40 


Total |  328 

Here  is  a  list,  and  it  embraces  only  some  of  the  largest  trust. 


formation  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  tariff.  They  are  solely,  thot 
oughly,  and  absolutely  the  product  of  the  English  system  of  Coo 
denite  free  trade,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

In  a  word,  free-trade  England  has  completely  gone  over  to  an 
become  intoxicated   with  the  trust  mania.     That  such  combinaliei' 
of  capital  in  that  country  are  not  the  creation  of  a  protective  tun  : 
is  self-evident     English  laws  compel  the  giving  of  information  I" 
stockholders  in  a  corporation.     Upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ow 
shilling  (&5  cents)  they  can  learn  at  any  time  the  accurate  financi 
condition  of  the  companies  in  which  they  are  interested.     There 
no  such  law  in  the  United  States,  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  should  to1- 

Another  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  worth  consideration  is  thi- 
We  are  now  compelled,  in  striving  for  a  share  of  the  world's  com 
merce,  to  make  our  goods  of  such  a  quality  and  at  such  a  price  IM 
we  can  compete  with  the  manufactures  made  by  these  Eng^11 
trusts.  And  this  competition  will  increase,  not  decrease.  In  order. 
then,  to  keep  our  factories  busy  and  to  employ  our  labor,  whi<-h  lS 
the  greatest  consumer  of  the  products  of  our  mines,  forests  Jin*1 
factories,  should  we  not  regulate  rather  than  destroy  such  combina- 
tions of  capital  as  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  compete  in  ^ie 
world's  markets? 

Assuming  that  we  must  do  this,  I  believe  in  and  will  advo-^ 
the  proper  regulation  of  nil  of  our  large  combinations  of  capita!  !»? 
law.  We  must  preserve  in  them  whatever  is  good  and  advantap'*1-* 
to  the  people  at  large  %  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  eliminah '/UJ 
that  is  Dad  and  evil,  or  which  is  in  any  way  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  out  citizens. 
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PROMINENT  DEMOCRATS  STOCKHOLDERS  IN  THE 
GREAT  ICE  TRUST/1 


"  f? 


£?lmei$  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEO.  W.  BAY,  of  N*w  York,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June  S,  1900. 


The   following  prominent  Democrats   are  members  of  and  large 

stockholders  in  the  great  ice  trust  operating  in  New  York  City.    I 
ah*  the  list,  from  the  New  York  World,  a  Democratic  paper: 

[New  York  World,  June  2.] 

BIG  STOCKHOLDEBS  IN  THE  ICE  TBTTST— A  PARTIAL 
LIST,  MOST  OF  THE  NAMES  BEING  FBOIE  OEEICIAIi 
CERTIFIED  BEGOBDS  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  WOBliB. 

Richard  Crokcr  (Democrat),  leader  of  Tammany  Hall. 

V,  A.  Croker  (Democrat),  son  of  Richard  Croker. 

FJknbeth  Croker  (Democrat). 

Robert  A.  Van  Wyek  (Democrat),  mayor  of  New  York. 

Augustus  C.  Van  Wyek  (Democrat),  ex-justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

John  F.  Carroll  (Democrat),  deputy  boss  of  Tammany  Hall. 

J.  Sergeant  Cram,  president  of  the  dock  commission. 

Charles  F.  Murphy  (Democrat),  dock  commissioner. 

J.  Berry  Lounsbury  (Democrat),  confidential  clerk  to  dock  com- 
missioner. 

IVter  F.  Meyer. 

II.  S.  Kearny  (Democrat),  Tammany  commissioner  of  public  build- 
ings, lighting,  and  supplies. 

Judge  Rufus  B.  Cowing. 

Judge  Martin  F.  McMahon  (Democrat). 

Judge  James  Fitzgerald. 

Judge  Joseph  Newberger. 

The  judges  bought  ice-trust  stock  as  an  investment,  most  of  them 
«--n  Deputy  Boss  Carroll's  recommendation.  As  they  are  not  executive 
"Ulcers  of  the  city,  there  was  no  official  impropriety  in  such  invest- 

Hugh  J.  Grant  (Democrat),  former  mayor  of  New  York. 

Thomas  F.  Gilroy  (Democrat),  former  mayor  of  New  York. 

^ngh  McLaughlin  (Democrat),  boss  of  Kings  County  Democracy. 

Ceorgc  V.  B  rower,  park  commissioner,  Brooklyn. 

tt'„  H.  Gelshencn  (and  family),  president  of  the  Garfield  National 
R:,.'ik  (the  Croker-Carroll  ice-trust  bank). 

Anthony  N.  Brady  (Democrat),  of  Albany. 

?*  II  &  Co.  (Democrats),  Richard  Croker's  brokers. 

Robert  Maclay,  former  president  of  board  of  education. 

Arthur  Sewall  (Democrat),  of  Maine,  Democratic  candidate  for 
V  i;  President  in  1896. 

Charles  T.  Barney. 

>  tender  A.  Bevin. 

El.  H.  Brock  way. 
^  S.  Odell,  New  York. 

J»>lm  E.  McDonald,  New  York. 

H.  H.  Hoyt,  New  York. 
^Hhur  Braun,  New  York. 
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"NOT  THE  INTENTION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY] 

TO  WRECK  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THIS  COUN- 
TRY  IN  ORDER  TO  CONTROL  THE  TRUSTS/* 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Eon,  P.  P.  CAMPBELL,  of  Kansas. 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  1,  1904. 


in 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it.  were  true  that  the  policy  of  protection 
made  trusts  possible  in  the  first  place  and  made  their  continuance 
possible  in  the  second  place,  we  must  still  object  to  the  rem^lv 
the  Democratic  party  proposes,  to  wit:  If  any  trust  is  engage!  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  protected  commodity,  put  that  commodity 
in  open  competition  with  the  products  of  the  world.  This  plan  of 
the  Democratic  party  would  open  the  markets  of  this  country  lo 
all  the  world  If  any  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  hi 
part,  produced  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  aggregations  of  eapfbj 
known  as  trusts.  That  would  be  just  like  shooting  into  a  chick -n 
coop  full  of  chickens  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun  with  both  bar- 
rels for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  weasel.  [Laughter  and^applau.-.r-.j 
Twenty  furnaces  are  independent,  five  furnaces  are  in  a  tru4. 
all  produce  a  like  product.  The  products  of  the  whole  are  pu» 
upon  the  free  list  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  trust.  Three 
hundred  factories  are  independent,  10  are  in  the  trust.  The  prod- 
ucts of  all  are  put  upon  the  free  list  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  10  in  the  trust. 

When  you  draw  the  fire  in  a  furnace  or  close  the  door  of 
a  factory,  whether  it  is  one  of  a  combine  or  maintains  its 
independence,  yon  throw  the  workmen,  employed  by  that 
furnace  or  in  that  factory  out  of  employment. 

Nothing  is  truer  than  that  if  the  people  of  this  country  are  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturers  and  labor  of  foreign  countries,  whether 
the  purpose  be  to  destroy  trusts  or  to  establish  free  trade,  the 
manufacturers  and  laborers  of  this  country  will  not  he  called  upon 
for  those  supplies,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  called 
upon  for  them  will  our  factories  close  their  doors  and  our  labor 
go  without  work.  There  is  no  question  that  the  proposed  remedy 
will  accomplish  its  purpose.  It  will  destroy  the  trusts,  but  their 
destruction  will  take  with  it  the  last  employment  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  darken  with  despair  homes  now 
bright  and  cheery  with  prosperity. 

The  trust  question  was  not  a  serious  one  from  1893  to  1896,  when 
industrial  paralysis  extended  into  every  avenue  and  industry  in 
our  whole  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Republican 
party  to  wreck  the  prosperity  of  this  country  in  order  tu 
control  the  trusts, 

A  patriot  and  a  statesman  at  the  White  House,  conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  country,  alert  alike  to  t to- 
wel fare  of  the  rich  f«nd  the  poor,  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
with  competent  and  able  assistants  in  all  the  Departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, is  controlling"  and  regulating,  rather  than  destroy- 
ing, the  enterprises  of  this  country,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  known.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Now,  as  to  the  charge  that  the  products  of  manufacture  are  soil 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  et  ergo,  we  should  put  the  country 
upon  a  free-trade  basis. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  see  a  list  of  the  articles  that  '  " 
sold  cheaper  in  foreign  markets  than  they  are  in  our  own,  and  1 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  done  in  some  particulars.  I  have  heard  H 
stated,  however,  upon  as  good  authority  that  the  prices  quo?r<i 
by  those  who  make  the  charge  is  the  retail  price  at  home  and  U»r 
manufacturer's  price  to  the" jobber  abroad.  It  was  charged  t«'*> 
years  ago  that  sewing  machines  and  reaping  machines  were  selling 
cheaper  "in  foreign  markets  than  to  our  own  people.  It  has  beer 
stated  upon  the  authority  of  dealers  in  Sydney,  Australia,  that  *■"'■ 
Deeriner  binder  sold  there  for  $155  to  $189,  while  it  sells  here  f-* 
|125;  that  the  McCormick  binder  sold  in  Sydney  for  $165  to  $l^l« 
and  sold  at  home  for  $195,  Th*1  New  Home  sewing  machine  m*1«1 
in  Svdnev,  Australia,  for  $55,  in  this  country  for  $35. 

But  if  "that  allegation  is  true,  it  If-  better  that  American  manu- 
facturers get  into  foreign  markets  by  that  method  than  th*t 
foreign  manufacturers' come  into  American  markets  by  the 
same  method.     [Loud  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 


.0BtFSTS."-- "WE  MUST  HOT  SO  INJURE  INDUSTBY  AS 
TO  DESTBOY  ITS  EXISTENCE." 


Ut™ct  from  remarks  °f  IIon-  c-  R-  BRECKINRIDGE  of  Arkan- 
sas, page  6329  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50  th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 

\\nv,  sir,  whatever  may  be  our  hostility  to  trusts,  we  must  always 
remember  that  when  we  wish  to  take  away  from  a  trust  the  power  to 
iT>pn*ss  the  people,  we  must  not  do  that  which  may  so  injure  the 
industry  as  to  destroy  its  existence.  The  committee  followed  that 
nurse  with  the  sugar  trust.  They  have  lowered  the  margin  of 
rofit.  But  if  they  put  refined  sugar  cm  the  free  list  and  leave  a  tax 
on  raw  sugar  every  genth'mnn  knows  perfectly  weU  it  would  not 
only  destroy  the  trust,  but  it  would  utterly  obliterate  the  sugar-re- 
ilnlng  industry,  because  it  would  tax  the  raw  material  and  leave  no 
equivalent  tax  upon  the  finished  product.  That  is  only  analogous 
a  line  of  action;  not  strictly  analogous  to  this  case  in  other 
features.  We  reduce  the  tax  here  until  we  bring  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  and  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  within  iy3  cents 
of  each  other.  The  difference  at  other  times  has  been  very  great 
It  has  been  as  great  as  2  and  3  cents  a  pound. 

THE    TABIEF    HAS    NO    LOGICAL    CONNECTION    WITH 
TRUSTS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEORGE  E.ADAMS  of  Illinoisfpage 
6SS1  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


I  desire  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. 1  wish  simply  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  on 
having  announced  that  it  is  illogical  and  inadmissible  to  place  a  tax 
on  the  raw  material  when  you  put  the  finished  product  on  the  free- 
list,  1  only  regret  that  when  the  subject  of  crude  glycerine  and 
<ausHc  soda  was  under  discussion  this  bill  was  not  in  his  charge,  but 
in  the  charge  of  another  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  also  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  having  discovered  that  where 
a  trust  exists  it  is  not  always  a  remedy  to  put  the  articles  subject  to 
that  trust  on  the  free-list.  That  is  what  many  of  us  have  said,  be- 
cause  we  judged  the  tariff  has  no  logical  connection  with  trusts. 
The  truth  seems,  if  1  judge  rightly  and  understand  the  gentleman 
rightly,  to  be  already  dawning  on  his  mind. 

"THE  GREATEST  TRUSTS  ABE  DEMOCRATIC  TRUSTS." 


KxiraHs  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SAMUEL  It.  PETERS  of  Kansas, 
page  6497  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50ih  Congress,  1st 
Session. 


But  I  say  to  you  that  if  a  trust  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  Republican  party,  why  is  it  that  your  side  with  its  majority 
in  all  these  years  has  not  brought  forward  some  proposition  to  "crush 
thnn. 

When  you  come  to  talk  on  the  other  side  about  trusts,  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  the  greatest  and  most  iniquitous  trusts  to-day  are  Democratic 

1   truits.    Take  the  Standard  Oil  Company;    it  is  a  Democratic  trust. 

|  It  has  representatives  high  up  near  the  Democratic  throne.    Take  the 

\  fujrar  trusts  in  America  to-day,  and  it  is  a  Democratic  trust.    Take 

i  &<:  iron  trust,  and  it  is  a  Democratic  trust. 

And  there  is  the  whisky  trust,  which  is  also  a  Democratic  trust. 

\  That  trust,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Democratic  heart,  has  its  inspira- 
nt':,»  its  motive  power  direct  from  the  Democratic  party.  So  gentle- 
men who  go  on  enumerating  trusts  as  having  been  fostered  and  en- 
garaged,  should  know  they  are  Democratic  in  their  inception  and 
iVrnocratie  in  their  tendencies. 


"AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  WOULD  OPERATE  IN  THE 
INTEREST  OF  TRUSTS  AND  AGAINST  THE 
INTEREST  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR." 


Extract   from   remarks   of    Hon.   E.   L.   HAMILTON   of  Michigan,   in  tfu/i, 
Congressional  Uncord,  April  14,  1VO). 


BEMOVAL  OP  TABIEF  HOT  THE  REMEDY  FOB  TBTXSTS, 

But  gentlemen  insist  that  trusts  are  fostered  under  the  policy  of  ; 
tection  and  that  the  way  to  remove  trusts  is  to  remove  the  tariff. 

It  is  not  true  that  trusts  arc  fostered  by  protection  except  in  the  svnv 
that  protection  makes  good  times,  and  when  times  are  good  they  are  good 
for  everybody.  If  it  he  true  that  when  times  are  good  they  are  good  for 
everybody,  the  converse  must  he  true  that  whon  times  are*  bad  they  -An 
bad  for  everybody,  and  if  to  discipline  trusts  it  is  necessary  to  make  time, 
bad  for  everybody,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  least  able  to  bear  it  would 
suffer  most. 

Laying  aside  the  fact  that  trusts  are  organized  under  English  free 
trade  as  well  as  German,  Austrian,  and  American  protection,  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  absolute  demonstration  that  American  free  trade  would  operate  in 
the  interest  of  trusts  and  against  the  interest  of  American  labor. 

It  appears  by  the  Twelfth  Census  that  only  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  iotii 
manufactured  output  of  the  United  States  is  made  by  trusts;  that  oul< 
8.13  per  cent,  of  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States  is  controlled  i/v 
trusts,  and  that  only  7,5  per  cent,  of  the  labor  employed  in  manufacturing 
Is  employed  by  trusts,  and  the  word  "trust"  as  here  employed  is  used 'lu 
mean  all  corporations  organized  in  recent  years.  Since  the  taking  of  the 
last  census,  however,  it  appears  that  the  capitalization  of  combinations 
which  culminated  in  the  year  1901   is  rapidly  falling  off. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  only  3  2.8  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  output 
of  the   United  States  is   trust  made,   then   the   remaining  S7.2   per  cent, 
made  by  competing  independent  industries. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  only  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  labor  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  is  employed  by  trusts,  then  the  remaining  92.5 
per  cent,  of  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  is  employed  by  competing, 
independent  industries.      [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Therefore,  if  you  remove  the  duty  from  the  12.S  per  cent,  of  trust-made 
products  you  remove  it  from  the  remaining  87.2  per  cent,  of  products  made 
by  competing,  independent  industries  employing  92.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
labor  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States;  and  In- 
asmuch as  the  weak  would  probably  go  to  tho  wall  first,  trusts  which  would 
then  be  given  the  benefit  of  free  raw  material  would  remain  and  not  only 
dictate  terms  to  labor,  which  would  then  be  seeking  employment  h 
crowded  labor  market,  but  would  dictate  terms  to  consumers,  provide! 
they  themselves  were  able  to  survive  competition  with  the  trusts  of  Europe. 
This  -would  at  least  be  a  temporary  solution  of  the  labor  and  capital 
controversy,  bat  it  would  be  like  making  a  desert  and  calling  it  peace. 
Logically  protection  is  in  restraint  of  trusts. 

Behind  it  independent  producers  capitalized  on  a  healthy  basis,  com- 
peting with  overcapitalized,  topheavy  combinations,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  ought  to  get  their  share  of  a  domestic  market  which  consumes  90 
per  cent,  of  our  product  and  which  is  constantly  Increased  by  the  prosperity 
of  American  labor. 

Why  give  it  away? 

In   considering  the   tariff  question  it  must   not   be   forgotten   that  tlie 

nations    of    Europe,    except    Great    Britain,    which    is    now    considering   the 

advisability    of    abandoning    free    trade,    protect    their    own    markets  ' trm 

foreign  invasion. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  further  the  nations  of  Europe  are  advanced  com- 
mercially the  more  their  industries  have  combined,  and  in  Germany  and 
Austria  the  courts  sanction   and  the  Governments  uphold  trusts. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  nations  of  Europe  are  combining  among  them- 
selves to  resist  American  commercial  invasion,  while  in  England  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  differing  as  to  the  advisability  of  pro- 
tection for  England,  agree  in  advocating  a  colonial  commercial  union, 
whereby  preference  shall  be  given  English  colonies. 

Behind  protection  we  can  regulate  American  trusts  as  time  goes  on— 
and  we  have  taken  a  long  step  in  that  direction  by  the  decision  in  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  case — but  we  could  not  regulate  international 
trusts  with  headquarters  beyond  seas.  Aided  by  free  trade,  they  would 
regulate  us. 

Remove  protection  and  you  immediately  begin  to  divide  our  home 
market  with  foreign  producers,  paying  lower  wages  than  we  pay  here, 
whereby  American  wages  would  be  forced  down  and  American  manlwod 
would  be  forced  down, 
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•AS  A  NATION  WE  HAVE  BEEN  BECOMING  WEALTH- 
IER AND  MORE  PROSPEROUS." 

Struct  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  OALL1NOEB  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  (laity  Congressional  Record,  April  28,  1904. 


TRUSTS. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  to  deny  that  under,  but  not  because  of, 
the  tariff  now  in  operation,  great  industrial  concerns  commonly 
known  as  trusts,  have  been  built  up  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  Mr.  President,  that  out  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  such  consolidations,  some  one  or  some  few  may  have 
Wen  constructed  upon  a  very  unfair  basis,  may  have  been  operated 
■wHli  questionable  intent,  witli  results  beneficent  to  neither  pro- 
ducers nor  consumers  of  the  wares  manufactured  by  those  con- 
cerns. It  matters  not  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  exactly  exists 
in  free-trade  England  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  our  Demo- 
■rmlic  friends  insist  that  our  trusts  are  due  to  the  tariff.  It 
matters  not  that  our  greatest  trusts  are  those  producing  that  upon 
which  no  duty  is  imposed;  our  Democratic  friends  still  insist  that 
he  trusts  are  due  to  our  tariff. 

Some  of  these  so-called  trusts  have  been  founded  and  constructed 
hv  issuing  stocks  of  fictitious  value,  and  in  some  cases  abnormally 
i-ittoted.  It  did  not  require  a  Napoleon  of  finance  to  foresee  that 
in  time  these  great  bubbles  must  burst,  and  that  these  values  must 
fall  to  a  more  equitable  level,  and  this  very  thing  has  happened 
during  the  past  year.  We  have  seen  the  prices  of  industrial  shares, 
and  with  them  the  prices  of  railroad  shares,  fall  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  even  month  after  month;  yet,  Mr.  President, 
when  in  our  previous  history  has  there  been  such  a  falling  of  prices 
in  Wall  street  unaccompanied  by  any  widespread  industrial  disaster 
throughout  the  country?  Never  before  have  we  gone  through  a 
period  of  such  falling  prices  in  stocks  without  a  panic,  without 
vastly  increased  commercial  failures,  without  business  depressions 
and  without  disaster  requiring  years  to  recover  from. 

Accompanying  this  fall  in  stocks,  accompanying  this  so-called 
•'speculative  debauch"  in  Wall  street,  have  been  various  abnormal 
conditions,  each  and  every  one  almost  serious  enough  in  character 
to  cause  a  panic  under  ordinary  conditions.  Foremost  among  these, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  great  strikes,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
miners  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1902  and  followed  by  the  great 
strikes  in  the  building,  textile,  and  other  trades  during  1003.  when 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  earning  on  an  average  four  or  five  dollars 
a  day  each,  are  idle  for  several  weeks  or  for  several  months,  not 
only  "must  the  influence  of  such  idleness  be  felt  in  the  loss  oi 
wages  and  profits,  diminishing  our  purchasing  power  and  resulting 
■in  the  withdrawal  of  savings,  but  the  lessening  demand  for  the 
material  used  by  these  men  for  construction  and  other  purposes 
must  also  affect 'to  a  large  degree  many  other  industries,  the  output 
of  which  must  necessarily  be  decreased. 

The  abnormally  high  price  of  cotton  for  so  many  months,  while 
Winging  somewhat  increased  prosperity  to  one  portion  of  our 
country,  brought  embarrassment  and  a  loss  of  production  to  another 
portion.  Yet  in  spite  of  a  lessened  output  in  some  industries;  m 
spite  of  wages  voluntarily  given  up  for  months  at  a  time  in  certain 
larsro  cities;  in  spite  of  a  curtailment  of  production  because  of  the 
abnormal  high  price  of  certain  raw  material;  in  spite  of  the  de- 
«-re.*med  demand  for  certain  construction  material;  in  spite  of  the 
impossibility  of  moving  for  many  hours,  and  sometimes  for  days 
together,  huge  trains  bearing  freight  from  one  part  of  the  country 
UHhe  other;  in  spite  of  weather  conditions  which  had  their  effect 
to  n  greater  or  less  degree  upon  all  communities  and  upon  all  classes 
of  people,  statistics  show  that  as  a  nation  we  have  been  going  for- 
v-<i>d  during  all  these  months,  becoming  wealthier  and  more  pros- 
perous, putting  aside  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  our  savings 
Wrj,  increasing  our  life  insurance,  and  increasing  vastly  many  lines 
of  business  as 'shown  by  the  large  advance  made  in  our  postal 
r<%<vipts,  which  accurately  reflect  the  business  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  . 

It  seems  to  me  well  worth  while,  Mr.  President,  when  our  friends 
'»n  the  other  side  are  telling  us  that  we  are  going  backward,  to  say 
to  Ibem  that  although  the  elements  and  to  some  extent  our  own 
f°Hv  seem  to  have  combined  to  try  to  the  utmost  the  Republican 
polity  of  protection,  yet  they  have  utterly  failed  to  undermine  it 
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"MR.  CLEVELAND  AND  THE  TRUSTS."— "WHY 
NOTHING  WAS  DONE." 


Extracts  from  Address  by  Hon,  L.  M,  SHAW,  Secretary  of  the  Trea 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  %0,  190Jf. 


Hon.  Leslie  M,  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  You. 
Men's  Republican  Club,  Providence,  11.  I.,  Wednesday  evening,  Mamf'iT 
1904,  said  in  part : 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  the  merger  ca.se  announced  than  the  opp;xj 
tion  inaugurated  widely  varying  and  inconsistent  tactics  to  rob  the  AdiVi  ii- 
tration  of  the  fruits  of  its  victory. 

The  most  amusing  ettort  to  avoid  a  comparison  of  Republican  and  L*«m- 
ocratic  Administrations,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  former,  appears  In'a 
recent  interview  by  ex-President  Cleveland,  He  does  not  claim  to  hu;e 
recommended  any  anti-trust  legislation  during  either  of  his  Administrations 
He  does  not  claim  that  any  anti-trust  legislation  was  passed  during  eitluroi 
bis  Administrations.  He  does  not  claim  credit  for  any  litigation  ever  JusiT 
tuted  to  «{upprefc-s  any  trust  or  combination  during  either  of  his  Admini.-tra- 
lions.  He  simply  peeks  to  explain  why  nothing  was  done,  and  he  places  the- 
responsibility  therefor  upon  the  courts  and  the  Constitution  and  upon  ihi 
fact  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  not  organized  during  kv- 
Administration. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  first  inaugurated  President  March  4,  1.885.  Neither 
in  his  Inaugural  address  nor  in  any  message  does  he  mention  the  subject  uf 
trusts  until  immediately  preceding  the  election  of  1888.  In  his  last  mes.sag, 
preceding  that  campaign  he  refers  to  the  existence  of  "combinations  fre- 
quently called  trusts,"  and  closes  with  this  sage  conclusion : 

'The  people  can  hardly  hope  for  any  consideration  in  the  operation  <>\ 
these  selfish  schemes." 

He  recommends  no  relief  and  suggests  no  remedy.  Nevertheless,  the 
Congress  to  which  this  comprehensive  statement  of  fact  was  submitted,  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  which  belonged  to  his  school  of  political  thougLi, 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject.     *      *      * 

Two  days  before  the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison  the  commission 
made  its  report,  setting  forth  what  evidently  appeared  to  the  commission  a* 
a  most  deplorable  condition ; 

"Your  committee  respectfully  report  that  the  number  of  combinations 
and  trusts  formed  and  forming  in  this  country  is,  as  your  committee  h;; 
ascertained,  ?&ry  large,  and  affects  a  large  portion  of  the  important  mam. 
facturing  and  industrial  Interests  of  the  country.  They  do  not  report  auy 
list  of  these  combinations,  for  the  reason  that  new  ones  are  constantly  form- 
ing. Your  committee  further  report  that  owing  to  present  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  members  of  your  committee  they  limit  this  report  to 
submitting  to  the  careful  consideration  of  subsequent  Congresses  the  iaas 
shown  by  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee." 

Both  the  President  and  the  committee  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
harmful  trusts  and  combinations,  but  neither  holds  forth  to  the  people  aiiv 
ray  of  hope  except  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were  about  to  fill  their  .seats. 

The  Republican  Congress  was  not  long  inactive.  The  very  first  bid 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  John  Sherman's 
anti-trust  bill.  Senate  File  No.  1.  It  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the 
signature  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  passage  of  this  net  was  followed  by  several  suits  for  Its  enforce- 
ment, and  several  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  were  secured,  deelari 
it  constitutional  and  applyiug  it  to  various  conditions.  Then,  on  March  l 
1893*  President  Cleveland  was  again  inaugurated,  and  in  his  inaugural  au- 
dress  he  refers  to  trusts,  saying : 

"These  aggregations  and  combinations  frequently  constitute  conspira- 
cies against  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  in  all  their  phases  they  are  un- 
natural and  opposed  to  our  American  sense  of  fairness.  To  the  extent  that 
they  can  be  reached  and  restrained  by  Federal  power,  the  General  Gkneru- 
ment  should  relieve  our  citizens  from  their  interference  and  exactions." 

He  suggests  no  modification  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  recommend'? 
nothing  in  its  place,  but  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  State  sovereignty 
statesmanship,  of  which  he  always  had  been,  and  therefore  always  will  oe, 
a  diligent  student,  he  suggests  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  jurisdiction   in  the  premises. 

That  was  in  his  inaugural  address.  He  does  not  again  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject of  trusts  in  message  or  proclamation  until  December,  1896,  after  tlia 
election  of  William  McKiuley,  when  he  can  throw  the  responsibility  uj-ou 
another.  In  this,  his  last  message,  he  denounces  combinations  of  everv  in- 
scription in  language  as  intemperate  and  inflammatory  as  was  ever  em- 
ployed by  his  party's  more  recent  candidate  for  the  Presidency.     He  say,-. 

"Their  tendency  is  to  crush  out  individual  Independence  and  to  bind 
and  prevent  the  free  use  of  human  faculties  and   the  full  development 
human  character." 

He  then  discouraged  Federal  legislation  hy  saying : 

"The  fact  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  all  Federal  legislation  on 
this  subject  may  fall  short  of  its  purpose  because  of  the  complex  character 
of  our  governmental  system,  which,  while  making  the  Federal  authority  su- 
preme in.  its  sphere,  has  carefully  limited  that  sphere  by  metes  and  bounto 
that  can  not  be  transgressed.  The  decision  of  our  highest  court  on  shi* 
precise  question  renders  It  quite  doubtful  whether  the  evils  of  trusts  <io<- 
monopolies  can  be  adequately  treated  through  Federal  action  unless  they 
seek,  directly  and  purposely,  to  include  in  their  objects  transportation  f>r 
intercourse  between  States  or  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries." 

This,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  is  his  last  utterance,  official  or  otl^r- 
wise,  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  until  he  explains,  in  his  recent  interview, 
the  reason  why  nothing  was  done  during  either  of  his  Administratic-ns. 
While  the  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  the  second  time  promised  aiurb 
in  the  way  of  anti-trust  legislation,  nothing  was  done  except  to  inchan  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1894  a  provision  rendering  "null  and  void  any  combina- 
tion, conspiracy,  trust,  agreement,  or  contract  between  two  or  more  per  ■■»? 
or  corporations  engaged  in  importing  articles  from  any  foreign,  country  into 
the  United  States  intended  to  operate  in  restraint  of  trade  or  to  increase  the 
market  price  of  any  imported  article  or  any  manufacture  into  which  id- 
ported  articles  have  entered." 
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<THE    PRESIDENT    HAS    MORE    EFFICIENTLY    EN- 
FORCED THE  ANTI-TRUST  LAW  THAN  ANY 
OF  HIS  PREDECESSORS." 


Extract*   from   remarks   of  Hon.  JOHN   C\   SPOONER   of    Wis- 
consin,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  IS,  1904. 


i  77,*  President  has,  1  think,  more  efficiently  enforred  the  ant*- 
trwd  law,  all  things  considered,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
L'  recommended  \  number  of  measures  which  have  been  enacted 
^easing  the  efficiency  of  that  law  and  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce law.  He  brought  the  Northern  Securities  suit.  I  spend 
£u>  time  upon  it  The  bringing  of  that  suit  has  been  much  usee 
■,,»iin»tt  him  and  made  for  him  many  powerful  enemies  within  hi* 
rSrtv,  and  intensified  the  hostility  of  many  powerful  men  without 
Ids  party.  He  needs  no  defense  for  what  he  did,  here  or  anywhere. 
He  knew  what  it  involved. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  his  attention  through  the  action  of 
the  governors  of  several  of  the  Western  States  and  the  protest 
laid  before  him  by  the  attorney-general  of  Minnesota  that  d :  was 
'  -iolation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  He  was  so  advised  by 
Attorney-General,  a  lawyer  of  learning,  fearlessness,  ana  con- 
animate  ability.  He  brought  the  suit,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do, 
',„d  prosecuted  it  to  an  issue.  The  circuit  court  oi  appeals  uiian,. 
uousW  sustained  the  suit.  The  Snpmnc  Court  of  the  l-nitcd 
Slates  by  a  divided  court,  affirmed  the  decree.  But  ior  that  sui*, 
retcrmining  in  limine  the  great  question  involved  as  to  the  right 
of  combining  in  that  way  through  a  holding  company  parallel  and 
competitive  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  it  is  safe  to 
s?v  that  manv  similar  combinations  wouJd  have  follower 

I  doubt  if  "there  would  have  been  10,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
liPtrd  Slates  at  this  time  not  in  the  hands  of  hohhng  companies, 
u-iljVa  voiurae  of  securities  passing  comprehension  almost  m  mag- 
nitude. The  question  now  raised  would  have  been  raised  some 
lime,  and  in  such  circumstances  a  judicial  declaration  of  nvd.nl- 
iiv  would  have  brought  upon  the  country  a  panic  the  like  .it 
which  wo  have  not  seen.  Or,  should  the  validity  of  such  combina- 
tions have  been  sustained,  it  would  have  forced  Congressional  rehe* 
In  the  exercise  of  a  clear  constitutional  power,  an  alternative  tr,>n> 
«hieh  thoughtful  men  of  aJl  parties  shrink, 

Will  you  criticize  him  for  that?  What  do  the  Senator,  mean 
when  they  say  he  is  "unsafe  to  the  business  of  the  country,  Do 
iy.u  refer  to  his  brinainq  that  suit?  Do  they  refer  to  the  com- 
Mice  intervention?  If  not,  to  what  do  they  refer?  It  your  safe. 
mind,  sane  man  to  he  more  complaisant  to  combinations,  mors 
tender  of  business  interests  which  violate  law,  than  he/  Mat  ** 
the  inference. 

Every  President  is  solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
nnd  consequently  for  the  conservation  of  every  legitimate  business 
int^cst  throughout  the  land.  To  all  such  interests,  and  to  the  gen- 
ml  public  interest.  President  Roosevelt  is  an  entirely  safe  Pre**- 
deuU  To  ami  business  the  prosperity  of  which  is  dependent  upon 
a  iwessful  Violation  of  Federal  law  President  Roosevelt  is  na- 
yj/V."  and  to  none  other. 

Mr.  President,  a  Senator  says  they  will  give  us  a  hard  fbdit 
iVrh-ws  thev  will.  But  we  will  "be  there"  when  it  comes.  /  /wp# 
ho  'hubt  myself  that  the  penVU%  of  the  United  Slates  wdl  reelect 
rodent  Roosevelt.  Thev  knew  him.  fie  does  not  need  to  call 
:-'«v  witnesses  as  to  his  politics  or  as  to  his  position  on  public 
questions.  Thev  know  him  to  be  honest.  They  know  him  to  be 
!w-«.  They  know  him  to  be  law-abiding,  They  know  him  to 
'•hrrish  one  great  ambition,  and  that  is  to  give  the  people  of  Hm* 
<*"U.,trv  a  strong,  able,  impartial  administration  of  the  laws  and 
«H'  government.  "  They  know  that  he  believes  in  a  government  oi 
1  !V%  that  he  believes  there  can  be  no  class  in  this  country,  rich  or 
P'!«>*,  high  or  low,  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  law  or  per- 
'ni'.'ed  to  trample  upon  the  law.  The  people  will  have  no  ear  for 
y«>l-'r  frantic  charges  that  he  is  a  czar  or  a  lawbreaker.  '1  hey  know 
bet-  e-r. 

H/y  will  say,  "We  know  Roosevelt;  we  believe  in  him." 
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"MR.  CLEVELAND  BEWAILS  HIS  MISFORTUNE." 


Extract  from  address  by  Hon,  L.  M,  SHAW,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  ZO,  1904. 


The  most  amusing  effort  to  avoid  a  comparison  of  Republican  aiu 
Democratic  Administrations,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  former,  ap^ars 

in  a   recent  Interview   by   ex-President   Cleveland.      He   does  not  claht 

have  recommended  any  anti-trust  legislation  during  either  of  his  Admin- 
istrations.  He  does  not  claim  that  any  an ti -trust  legislation  was  parsed 
during  either  of  his  Administrations.  He  simply  seeks  to  explain  why 
nothing  was  done,  and  he  places  the  responsibility  therefor  upon  the  courts 
and  the  Constitution  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Securities  Co 
pany  was  not  organized  during  his  Administration. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  first  inaugurated  President  March  4,  1885.  Neither  ,„ 
his  inaugural  address  nor  in  auy  message  does  he  mention  the  subject  of 
trusts  until  immediately  preceding  the  election  of  1888.  In  his  last  message 
preceding  that  campaign  he  refers  to  the  existence  of  "combinations  liv- 
quently  called  "trusts,"  and  closes  with  this  sage  conclusion:  "The  people 
can  hardly  hope  for  any  consideration  in  the  operation  of  these  selfish 
schemes."  He  recommends  no  relief  and  suggests  no  remedy.  *  *  *  On 
March  4,  1893,  President  Cleveland  was  again  inaugurated,  and  in  M- 
Inaugural  address  he  refers  to  the  trusts  saying : 

"These  aggregations  and  combinations  frequently  constitute  conspira- 
cies against  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  in  ail  their  phases  they  are 
unnatural  and  opposed  to  our  American  sense  of  fairness.  To  the  extent 
that  they  can  be  reached  and  restrained  by  Federal  power,  the  General 
Government  should  relieve  our  citizens  from  their  interference  and  exsn  ■ 
lions." 

He  suggests  no  modification  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  recommends  noth* 
lag  In  Its  place,  but  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  State  sovereignty 
statesmanship  he  suggests  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  That  was  in  his  in- 
augural address.  He  does  not  again  refer  to  the  subject  of  trusts  in  wv- 
sage  or  proclamation  until  December,  1S96,  after  the  election  of  William 
McKinley,  when  he  can  throw  the  responsibility  upon  another.     *     *     *    * 

And  now  I  want  to  refer  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  explana- 
tion for  the  sad  neglect  of  his  Administration,  as  set  forth  in  his  author- 
ized Interview.     He  says : 

"The  question  of  the  Government  taking  legal  action  against  the  so- 
called  'trusts'  was  given  much  consideration  during  my  last  Administration, 
from  1893  to  1897.  I  recall  that  I  examined  closely  the  law  and  received 
reports  from  Mr.  Olney,  who  was  then  Attorney-General.  I  was  roost 
anxious  to  have  something  done,  but  we  were  blocked  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  at  that  time  tied  our  hands.  •  *  *  The  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  pointed  out  in  my  message,  restricted  our  action 
against  trusts  unless  they  were  engaged  in  interstate  transportation.  There 
was  a  distinct  difference  drawn  between  railroads  and  purely  producing 
combinations.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  sugar  trust,  or  the  beef  trust 
or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  directly  engaged  in  interstate  transporta- 
tion." 

I  think  Mr.  Cleveland  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  Attorney-General 
Kno^:  has  at  this  time  an  injunction  in  full  force  against  seven  corpora- 
tions, one  copartnership,  and  twenty-three  Individuals  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  meats  and  meat  products,  restraining  them, 
as  the  opinion  shows,  from  requiring  their  purchasing  agents  to  refrain 
from  biding  against  each  other  when  making  purchases ;  from  bidding  up 
the  price  of  live  stock  for  a  few  days  to  induce  large  shipments,  and  then 
ceasing  to  bid,  so  as  to  obtain  live  stock  at  prices  less  than  it  would  bring 
in  the  regular  way ;  from  agreeing  between  themselves  upon  prices  to  be 
adopted  by  au  ;  from  restricting  the  quantities  of  meat  to  be  shipped ;  from 
requiring  their  agents  to  impose  uniform  charges  for  cartage,  and  from 
making  agreements  with  transportation  companies  for  rebates  and  other 
discrimination  rates.  Of  course  this  action  is  based  upon  the  allegation 
admitted  in  the  demurrer,  that  these  packing  concerns  are  engaged  not  only 
in  the  production  of  articles  entering  into  Interstate  commerce,  but  that  thp 
concerns  are  themselves  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Admittedly  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  to  restrain  combinations  between 
individuals  or  corporations,  except  such  as  is  derived  under  the  provisiw 
of  the  Constitution  giving  Congress  control  of  interstate  and  foreign  cwii- 
merce.  Thus  what.  Mr.  Cleveland  just  last  week  said  can  not  be  done  U  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  action  was  brought  under  the  Sherman  Act,  ?nfl 
enforced  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Republican  President.  Aivl. 
while  the  case  has  been  appealed,  it  stands  and  holds  and  will  remnln  <"'- 
fective  until  reversed.  Listen  to  the  explanation  he  gives  for  his  own  in- 
activity : 

"There  was  then  no  opportunity  to  take  any  such  action  as  this  merpff 
rait.  The  case  did  not  present  itself.  If  contracts  existed  among  tbe^ 
business  combinations  for  the  restraint  of  trade,  they  were  kept  secret  fttu' 
Bo  evidence  offered  itself  on.  which  to  act.  At  that  time  this  merger  of  rail 
roads  had  not  been  formed,so  that  there  was  no  action  of  this  sort  to  take." 

How  unfortunate  it  is  for  so  many  of  us  that  opportunities  never  pre- 
sent themselves  in  our  times.  Of  all  men  we  are  most  miserable.  An-!  sn 
Mr,  Cleveland  bewails  his  misfortune,  in  much  the  same  tone,  it  not  in  the 
sm»@  language,  that  Ben  King  employs : 

"Jane  Jones  keeps  talkln'  to  me  all  the  time, 

An*  says  you  must  make  it  a  rule 
T©  study  your  lessons  *nd  work  hard  'nd  learn, 

An*  never  be  absent  from  school. 
Remember  the  story  of  Elihu  Burritt, 

An*  how  he  elum  up  to  the  top, 
Got  all  the  knowledge  'at  he  ever  had 

Down  in  a  blacksmithing  shop? 
Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  so ! 
Mebbe  be  did— - 
I  dunno ! 
O*  course  what's  a-keepin*  me  'way  from  the  top 
Is  not  never  havin*  no  blacksmithing  shop,** 
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-THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  TRUSTS." 


■  h   of  Hon.   S.   M.   CLARK  of  Iowa,  in   the   House  of  Representatives, 
Monday,  July  19,  1897. 


Mil.  Speak  Kit:  There  has  been  much,  clamorous  insistence  there  should 
.  «-.!■  iitional  a aii  trust  legislation  in  the  pending  tn.ill  measure.  It  is 
i.,-y  to  &how  the  public  iutciiigence  that  in  disregarding  this  demand  the 
.•wblican  Congress  is  not   indifferent  to   the  public  woKave. 

The  tariff  and  the  trust  are  wholly  different  legislative  and  economic 
auas-jres. 

Production  and  sales  are  controlled  by  trusts  in  England,  Germany, 
ranco,  and  the  countries  that  would  take  possession  of  the  American 
market  if  the  Congress  could  or  should  destroy  American  trusts  and  estab- 
lish free  trade.  Tuns  American  manufactures  and  labor  would  he  dis- 
placed in  America  by  foreign  manufactures  and  labor  controlled  by  trusts. 
Trusts  are  a  natural  and  normal  result  of  the  evolution  of  modern 
t.^mess  and  civilization,  and  they  are  more  salutary  and  beneficent  than 
the  foolish  and  ill-digested  legislation   attempting  to  suppress  them. 

Labor,  or  that  factor  in  production  which  receiver,  wa^es,  is  organized 
m-  a  trust.  This  U  useful  to  the  welfare  of  mankind;  this  compels  the 
r,r«;mteution  as  a  trust  of  that  factor  of  production  which  pays  wage*. 
Arid  ihe  organization  of  the  latter  as  a  trust  is  just  as  beneficial  to  man- 
kind as  the  former. 

Laws  attempting  the  suppression  of  the  organization  as  a  trust  of 
tiiat  lactor  of  production  which  receives  wages  have  failed  because  those 
laws  hindered  the  progress  aed  well-being  of  mankind.  Laws  trying  to 
<na;nr^s  the  organization  as  a  trust  of  that  factor  of  production  which 
pay*  wages  have  also  failed,  because  they  are  equally  an  attempt  to 
hinder  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  welfare  of  mankind  requires  there  should  be  high  wages  for  labor 
and  low  prices  of  products  made  by  machinery.  This  necessitates  that 
the  waste  made  by  unprofitable  competitive  labor  arid  the  waste  made 
i-.y  unprofitable  competitive  capital  should  be  done  away  with,  so  that 
ths  gain  made  by  stopping  the  waste  of  unprofitable  competitive  labor 
.•hull  be  equated  with  a  like  gain  by  stopping  the  waste  of  unprofitable 
.•jinpotitive  capital,  and  thus  give  high  wages  for  labor  with  low  prices 
■.!  mnnufacturtd  products.  Wa^te  is  a  mom!  and  economic  evil,  destructive 
of  industrial  well-being.  Trusts  are  the  device  of  the  highest  intelligent 
<»r  the  modern  industrial  and  commercial  world  to  secure  high  wages  for 
hih.-r  and  low  prices  for  products  by  minifying  watte. 

As  everything  of  human  origin  is  attended  by  both  good  and  evil 
.••m.-ojueneert*  some  evils  will  attend  the  non-competitive  organization  of 
!ar-or  and  the  non-competitive  organisation  of  capital.  The  province  of 
'"ciskition  nnd  government,  so  far  as  these  have  anything  to  do  with 
tV,  matter  at  all,  is  not  to  seek  to  destroy  the  organisations,  but  promote 
''■':;•  hei...:-nt'i   and   r»-.5-iriVt   their   ills. 

That  fat-tor  of  production  which  receives  wages  can  only  be  paid  or 
-:-jde->ed  when  that  factor  of  production  which  pays  wages  can  market 
•-.('  products  of  both  factors  at  a  profit.  Without  a  market  and  a  profit- 
■■  !>!.•>  market  the  whole   industrial  system   of   the  modern   world  collapses. 

Markets  are  now  controlled  by  more  or  less  organized  national,  lutor- 
u-u  tonal,  and  world-wide  conditions.  It  is  now  no  more  possible  for  the 
^■■Uv-idual  wage  payer  or  the  individual  wage  receiver  to  Ret  a  place  for 
-■'•■  r.rr.d'iots  in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  it  would  be  tor  the  individual 
■-  :«m*ra  of  great  armies  to  achieve  campaigns  without  executive  raanagc- 
'•'•>  '-t  ond  leadership. 

Trusts  are  but  co-operation,  and  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  moving 
'■''V.v.rd  co-operation.  The  workman  er  eraltMnan  once  went  by  himself. 
"  ■  -m  he  combined  in  the  lodge  or  society,  then  in  the  guild,  now  in  labor 
'"'■:e.s  or  syndicates  as  wide  as  nations  or  as  Christendom.  The  em- 
W-vr  once  conducted  his  own  business  with  his  own  capital.  Then  he 
'"■-■■".  a  partnership,  then  a  company,  then  a  corporation,  now  a  trust  or 
'""■ '^ration  of  corporations.  The  evoaitlon  has  been  as  natural  and  in- 
'  •■■■'•hie  for  one  as  the  other.  The  States  that  have  passed  anti-trust  laws 
tisually  expressly  exempted  labor  trusts  and  former  trusts.  That  ex- 
!  vitm  surrenders  the  whole  principle  of  anti-trust  legislation.  Once  the 
;-! ;  d  of  each  family  was  a  priest.  Then  a  congregation  followed,  then 
:i  ■  virch.  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth  League,  are 
*■•'■  t.  religious  syndicates  making  into  combined  co-operative  strength  the 
^■■■erly  individual  and  isolated  congregation  or  Sunday  school.  The 
tc'.uWmcy  is  everywhere, 
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"THE  TRUSTS—LET  US  SEE  WHAT  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  DID  WHEN  IT  HAD  THE  RESPONSIBILITY." 


Extracts  from  speech  of  Hon.  CIIAS.  E.  LITTLEFIELD  of  MaiMj 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  1,  1900, 


"There  is  not  a  syllable  of  legislation  except  that  provision  ujmj 
the  tail  of  the  Wilson  bill  that  has  not  been  put  upon  the  statute 
hooks  by  the  constructive  action  of  the  Republican  party.  But  our 
Democratic  friends  Ik  re  stand  and  say  that  they  are  to  be  relied 
upon  by  the  American  people  to  construct  legislation  that  will  control 
this  evil.  That  .statement  in  the  light  of  their  record  is  simply 
grotesque. 

'"In  1888  the  Democracy  had  charge  of  Congress.    They  introduced 
a    resolution   on   January   23   authorizing   the   Committee   on   Manu- 
factures  to   investigate   and   report  recommendations  in   relation, 
trusts.    That  Committee  went  on  investigating  from  January  25,  13*8, 
up  to  July  93,  1888,  and  then  they  made  a  partial  report.     * 
Out   the.  Democrats  continued  investigating.     Perhaps  I  should  call 
yc>nr  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  the  committee  v; 
investigating,  two  national  conventions  were  held,  one  Democratic  ;:i 
the  other  Republican.     The  Democratic  convention  introduced  m 
its  platform  this  plank: 

"'Judged  by  Democratic  principles  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
betrayed  them,  by  unnecessary  taxation,  trusts  and  combinations  are 
permitted  to  exist  which  while  unduly  enriching  the  few  that  combine, 
ro!)  the  body  of  our  citizens  by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of 
natural  competition.' 

"Not  a  word  as  to  the  remedy ;  not  a  proroi.se  that  they  would 
correct  It;  not  a  hint  that  they  would  correct  it.  It  was  a  generality 
that  did  not  even  glitter.  Let  me  r^ui  the  plank  in  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Republican  convention  in  7888  while  our  friends,  the 
Democracy,  were  investigating  here  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

**  'We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  orga: 
i zed  in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
trade  among  our  citizens;  and  we  recommend  to  Congress  and  the 
Stale  Legislature  in  their  respectire  jurisdictions  such  legislation 
as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people 
by  undue  charges  on  their  supplies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  products  to  market.  *  We  approve  the  legislation 
by  Congress  to  prevent  alike  unjust  burdens  and  unfair  discrimina- 
tions between  the  Stales.' 

"'1  he  roan  that  drew  that  resolution  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  was  confined  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  known  as  the  interstate  cominero.* 
clause  and  that  other  legislation  as  to  trusts  would  have  to  he 
enacted  by  the  States.  That  resolution  therefore  recommended  Con- 
gress to  act  and  it.  also  recommended  the  various  States  to  act.  I 
said  he  was  a  lawyer.  ITe  was  a  Republican,  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot,  and  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representative- 
lie  came  from  the  State  of  Ohio  and  his  name  was  William  McKinlty 
Jr.    He  was  Chairman  of  that  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

*4I  want  to  stop  right  hero  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  thai 
thirty-one  States  and  Territories  have  since  that  resolution  enacted 
anti-trust  legislation.     *     *     * 

*%Let  me  go  back  to  this  Committee  that  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  these  trusts.  *  *  *  Let  us  see  what  the  Demo- 
cratic party  did  when  it  had  the  responsibility  of  initiating  and  con- 
structing legislation,  *  *  *  In  1899  this  Committee  had  had  und»-r 
investigation  four  trusts  for  more  than  a  year  and  what  conclusion 
did  they  reach? 

e>  'Your  Committee  further  report  that  owing  to  present  difference9 
of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  Committee,  they  limit  ^ 
report  to  submitting  to  the  careful  consideration  of  subsequent  Con- 
gresses the  facts  shown  by  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Com' 
mitte*.'** 
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«MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  NOW  LIVE  BY  A  WAGE 
SYSTEM— IF  WE  DESTROY  IT  ALL  PERISH." 


-Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  8,  M.  CLARK  of  Iowa,  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, July  19,  1897. 


There  must  be  some  cogent  causes  for  trusts,  since  they  are  the  pro- 
mts of  the  largest  business  experience  in  &  very  enlightened  peri«d»  and 
vih*n  the  peopl«  have  a  controlling  power  in  government  that  they  never 
■•re  had  in  the  history  of  mankind.  These  causes  must  be  found  in, 
what  they  have  done  thai  is  salutary. 

When  I  wan  a  hoy,  in  a  country  home,  the  feeble  light  making  dark- 
ess  visible  in  the  household  when  the  night  came  was  of  home  production. 
here  was  unrestricted  competition  as  to  that.  It  is  strange  in  that  per- 
iling gloom  that  any  child  escaped  blindness.  The  era  of  petroleum 
:ime.  but  it  was  scarcely  better  In  the  home.  Coal  oil  was  so  expensive 
tl-jit.  farm  economies  used  it  sparingly.  That  was  the  era  of  competition 
iii<l  costly  production  and  sale.  Then  came  the  period  of  the  Standard 
)■<  trust.  I  go  ba«'.k  to  the  country  home  of  my  childhood  now,  and 
t  is  ablaze  with  light.  The  bumdard  Oil  trust  has  made  oil  cheap. 
L'pon  a  small  mar?,in  of  prrut  assured  to  it  by  &  known  and  controlled 
r.. a- Let  the  company  has  g**n>vn  rich  while  it  has  lowered  prices  to  the 
.•rummer  and  paid  hi^h  wauos  and  salaries  to  its  employees.  That  is 
he  economic  bpsiw  upon  which  a  trust  rests.  If  it  achieves  these  results, 
its*  existence  is  justified,  ana  it  is  beneficent  to  the  people.  If  it  fails  in 
this,  then  it  may  need  to  be  subjected  to  the  punitive  restraints  of  iegis- 
at  ion. 

Mr,  A.   B.  Salom  recently  made  in  an  industrial  paper  »  showing  of 
r.me  of  the  things?  trust*  have  done  as  to  prices.     In  1872  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  formed.     The  price  of  oil  then  was   25  cents  a  gallon. 
Tb<*  oil   was  crude,   explosive,   and   dangerous.      The   American   Sugar   Re- 
}ini:i£  Company   or  tru^t  was  organized   in  1887.     It  now  sells  for  4  cents 
a  pound  the  fame  grade  of  sugar  that  was  then  selling  for  7  cents.     Rub- 
ber goods  are  lower  than   in   1892,   when  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany  or    trust    was    orsanixod.      The    United    States   Leather    Company   or 
iru.~t  was  organized  in  1892.     It  sells  leather  for  much  lower  prices  than 
then    prevailed.      Cordage    sold    for    10    cents    &   pound   when   the   cordage 
:n:st  was  formed;   it  now  sells  for  6  cents.     The  telegraph  companies  com* 
fctoed  in  1866.     It  then  cost  $2.20   to  send  a  ten-word  message  from  New 
I  York   to   Chicago:    it   now   costs   40   cents.      In    1873   it   cost   2.21   cents   to 
f  wove  a  ton  of  freight   a  mile  by  rail  ;  in  1897,  eighty-four  ©ne-hundredths 
I  of  1  cent.     A  corresponding  decline  has  taken  place  in  steel,  glass,  cottons, 
|  'iiks,   and   nearly  every    product   made  by  combined  capital   and  combined 
|  Vil">r.  while  the  sum  ps?id  to  American  working  people  to  buy  those  cheap- 
s' M'i^  products  with  has  im loaned  from  $620,000,000  in  1870  to  nearly  two 
I  and  one-half  billions  now  :  and  the  average  wages  for  the  individual  from 
'  -SX>2  in   1870  to  $185  in   1890. 

|  With    individual    emrd".yors    and    under   competition,    the    workingman 

!  w.i--  often  unable  to  get  hir,  wages  after  he  had  earned  them.  This  hard- 
J  chir»  seldom  happens  now  under  syndicated  employment.  This  is  a  good 
!  »'*rvji-e  to  mankind  that  must  not  be  inconsiderately  assailed  by  blundering 
;  a/ui   hindering   legislation. 

:  Ideal   republics  and   Utopias   can   not  be  made   by   laws.     It  may  be 

!  U){;t  the  present  socJetary  ^y-tou),  in  which  those  having  capital  for  the 
;  r:;-r-ose  of  expanding  it  employ  and  pay  wages  to  labor,  may  not  *»e 
;  the  system  the  future  has  in  store.  The  future  will  determine  that.  But 
;  '*■"  i'-ave  to  deal  with  wh.u  is,  not  with  v,hal  may  be.  Men.  women,  and 
:   children  now  have  to  live  by  a  wage  system.     If  we  impair  it,  men,  women, 

■  *n-.J  children  suffer  want,     if  we  destroy  it,  all  perirdj.     Whatever  the  soct- 
p.t;-,[y  system  of  the  future,  it  v. ill  con.u  a  =  a   nat-riil  e\-^-.liou  and   .dowly. 

,    '■*•■!  la tors  can  not  enact  it  ln*o  herns  f-lVhnnd  and  on:  ca'hedra. 

Anything  we  do  destroying  or  impairing  the  confidence  and  prosperity 
,  of  j'lose  individuals,  partnerships,  companies,  corporations,  and  trusts  that 
,   »f,"v  employ  or  would  employ  what  they  have  in   the   further  production  of 

■  sT'.;»h  throws  labor  out  of  employment,  reduces  the  sum  of  wages  paid, 
•  •Ill>*  adds  to  the  volume  of  human  suffering  and  sorrow,  I  have  seen  in 
I  Pa^f  years  the  pallid  faces  of  women  bending  over  the  feverish  cheeks 
:  °*  !?'e  children  of  want,  I  have  seen  strong  mon  grow  feeble  and  into 
i  ''°-'-;dr,  wanting  employment  and  not  finding  it.  This  because  there  were 
;  *1' s  rican  lawmakers  who  in  a  tierce,  blind  prejudice  struck  down  Ameri- 
;  C;i"  employers  under  the  pretense  of  sympathy  with  American  labor.  I 
.  W1'i  have  no  part  or  lot  in  such  lawmaking  nor  in  the  spirit  which  in- 
;    «p!rei  it, 
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'ARTICLES  OF  COMMON  USE,  WITH  PRICES 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  E.  J.  HILL  of  Connecticut;  lu 
Congressional    Record,   February   18,    VJO 4. 


I  submit  a  statement  of  articles  of  common  ur,c,  eleven  oi 
being  on  the  free  list  and   twenty-one  dutiable,  with  prices  r. 
from  July,  1890,  a  year  before  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  : 
law,  and  down  to  January,  1904, 

Of  the  eleven  items  on  the  free  list  every  one  of  them  has  n 
advanced  in  price  since  1896,  the  average  advance  on  all  bein- 
per  cent. 

Of  the  twenty-one  items  on  the  dutiable  list  twelve  have  adv.. 
in  price,  three  are  the  same  now  as  then,  and  six  have  been  reel, 

The  average  advance  on  the  dutiable  list  is  8.6  per  cent.,  as  an. 
58.54  per  cent,  on  the  free  list. 

The  articles  are  all  taken  from  the  list  of  articles  control !«•■ 
trusts,  found  in  the  Democratic  campaign  text-book,  beginnin: 
page  369,  and  includes  every  article  named  therein  as  free 
twenty-one  dutiable  ones. 

The  prices  from  1896  to  1903  are  as  therein  given,  and  the 
and  1904  prices  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

I  commend  the  showing,  on  several  points,  to  our  Dcmoe. 
brethren. 

Items  on  free  list. 


:  111-15 


■  ihul 


July,      July.   :  .July.      Julv, 
lM»ti.        1001.     :    1002.         UHfc'l. 


AnUiraeite  lsIovo    coal    (f.    o.   b.  New 

York)  — '.  —  per  ion. .  s:i.ssi 

Anthracite  broken  coal  (i\  o.  b.  New 

York) * ..'.....per  ton..;  8.228 

Copper,  lake,  ingot  (New  York)  I 

per  pound.J  J 15 

Flax,  Kentucky .do !  .1)8 

Jute,  spot.... do I  .o.>> 

Petroleum, crude  (at.  well)  .per  barrel. .!  I  0825 

Petroleum,  refined per  gallon.  .1  .0H0 

Petroleum,  refined  (150  per  cent  test 

for  exports per  jjal ion . . ,  .1087 

Rubber,  island per  pound. .  .Hi 

Hisn  I,  spot .' .  .do. . . . :  .0:-J<;2 

Binder  twine  , do !  .0075 


¥-l.2J0 

>1.80 

r].-r)(  !<) 

j    4.55 

.17 

!  £0.1225 

■     .112 

JO 

.005 

.<n~> 

:     .0525 

,0.15 

1J:>.7 

1.22 

1.50 

,00<» 

,074 

J4 

,1075 

Ji 

,100, 

M 

.7" 

.87 

.01<>2 

.00 '» 

.07«>i 

•0U75 

1    M-r> 

Ji"> 

Items  on  dutiable  list. 


Alcohol  (04  per  cent),  .per  #al, , 

Brick per  t  housaud.  . 

Bread,  Boston  crackers,  per  lb. . 
Cotton  flannels per  yard . . 

Cement,  Hosenrlale per  bbl.  . 

Klnb,  canned  salmon.. per  do/. . 

Ginghams per  yard . . 

(Jlassware,  pitchers. .  .per  do/.. . 

Wire  nails per  keg- . 

Cut  nails do 

Fresh  beef  sides per  lb.. 

Salt  beef per  bbl. . 

Halt  pork do 

Ham's*  smoked do. .... 

Pig    iron,    foundry,     Philadel- 
phia  per  ton . . 

Rice per  lb. . 

Bugar,  centrifugal do  — : 

Sugar,  gran  u  la  ted. do ; 

Steel  rails,  IMttsburg..  per  ton . . ! 

Ash  ton  salt per  bush. .  i 

Tin  p'ate per  ewt . . ; 


Julv, 

July, 

Julv, 

.  Julv, 

Janu- 

181)0. 

JiK)l. 

1002. 

li.Hfci. 

ary, 

;     15)01. 

S2.H1 

±2.-m 

£2.51 

82.48 

>'2  JO 

?w.25p<.^! 

5.25 

•  >.<;> 

0.25 

5.25 

2.-.  r- 

.005 

.08 

.(58 

.07 

20  p. « 

.005 

.0<>25 

.08 

50  p.  .     :»* 

op 

.8.". 

1.00 

.05 

.00 

.05 

8r.  ).t     !'-■ 

ur> 

1.70 

J. 05 

Li  15 

lA>r, 

no  p. 

.0125 

.0475 

.08 

.OS 

45  p 

1.2") 

.1  m 

40  p.  ■ 

.;IJ5 

2,10 

2.10 

2.05 

2.00 

Xv.  p.     i'- 

200 

2.10 

2.0* 

2.20 

1.0.") 

;•;,<,'.  !     '  >h 

.075 

.00 

1.25 

.125 

2r.  p.      i!>- 

10.00 

21,50 

22. -V) 

13.50 

31.00 

•v.p--    0- 

8-25 

10.7."» 

10  75 

17,75 

1:1.50 

25  p. 

JO 

JI.", 

.125 

.1575 

.12 

12.75 

15.87 

22.75 

18.50 

ir>.oo 

?i  r    "•'' 

.0525 

.0)87 

.0575 

.55 

.04 

2e.  p      !"■ 

.o,t> 

mi;, 

.0;>>H7 

.0H50 

.0847 

S1.S2     !l('r 

JMl> 

JHS4 

.0475 

.017 

.0480 

?i!i«5   pt' 

CV- 

2K.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28,00 

•S7.8-J     I-1'' 

2.10 

2.2-"» 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

I2,V\  ■  {!■ 

;U5 

4.1  li 

4J.0 

4.00 

8.80 

lie:    !il 
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jIFFERENCE    IN    PRICES    UNDER    THE    WALKER 
TARIFF  AND  THE  PRESENT  PROTEC- 
TIVE POLICY." 


{».-?*  from,  remarks  of  Hon.  LEON  IDAS  C,  HOUK  of  Tennessee,  page 
:fi03  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session, 


\n  a  speech  I  made  in  1884  at  London,  Tenn.,  in  my  district — my  friend 
I. !u.»  Chattanooga  district  will  know  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to  refer 

I  was  trying  to  argue  this  question  of  protection.  I  looked  over  to 
p  side  ot  the  room  and  discovered  in  the  crowd  Capt.  Jack  Hall,  a  prom- 
h  Democrat,  who  owned  a  good  river  farm,  raised  splendid  crops  and 
t.  fine  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  everything  else  that  goes  to  the  adorn - 
!i  of  a  modern  farm.  What  I  said  to  him  was  taken  down  in  short- 
mi  :;t  the  time  and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  other  papers; 
i  [  want  to  read  as  part  of  my  remarks  that  dialogue  between  me  and 
■k.     I  said : 

Mow  much  did  you  get  for  your  corn  under  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846? 

A.   Prom  3  0  to  12Vj  cents  per  bushel. 

liow  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  corn,  raised  on  the  same 
>a  and  delivered  at  the  same  place,  under  the  present  Republican  pro- 
;il',e  policy? 

A.  Sixty  cents  per  bushel  at  the  heap. 

How  much  did  you  get  for  an  average  pony  horse  in  those  days? 

•\.   From  $40  to  $60. 

How  much  do  you  get  now  under  the  present  policy  for  the  same  kind 
a  horse? 

A.  From  $100  to  $125. 

Now  much  did  you  get  under  the  Walker  tariff  for  your  wheat  per 

mi? 

A.  From  25  to  35  cents. 

How  much  did  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  wheat  under  this  present 
publican  policy? 

A,  From  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  owing  to  the  demand. 

How  much  did  you  get  in  those  days  for  a  good  cow? 

A.  From  $8  to  $12. 

How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  a  cow  now  under  the  prea- 
t  policy? 

A      From  $25  to  $45. 

How  much  did  you  get  per  hundred  for  flour  under  the  Walker  tariff 
1845? 

A.  From  $1  to  $1.50. 

How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  flour  now? 

A.  From  $4  to  $6  per  hundred. 

How  much  did  you  get  for  a  good  sheep  in  those  days,  Jack? 

A,  Fifty  cents   for  a  good  one. 

How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  a  sheep  now,  under  this 
publican  policy? 

A.  From  $1.50  to  $2  (a  voice  in  the  crowd,  "Yes,  $2.50  for  a  good 
j"). 

How  much  did  you  get  per  hundred  for  your  hogs  under  the  Walker 
riff  of  1846? 

A.  From  $2.50  to  $3. 

How  much  do  you  get  under  the  present  "rascally  Republican  protec- 

wulicy?" 

A.  From  $5  to  $7  per  hundred, 

•inck,  did  you  make  butter  for  sale  in  those  days? 

A    We  made  butter,  but  there  was  little  sale,  for  there  was  nobody  to 

Well,  when  you  sold  any  what  did  you  get  for  it? 

A,  Sometimes  as  high  as  6  pence  per  pound. 

Ho  you  make  and  sell  much  butter  now,  Jack? 

A    Yes ;  a  good  deal. 

Mow  much  do  you  get  per  pound  now,  under  this  rascally  Republican 

'    ive  policy? 

A.  1  have  a  standing  contract  now  in  London,  with  the  employees  en- 

m   in   the  manufacturing  establishments   here,   at   25   cents   per   pound 

y    r  round. 

•■'.-ok,  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  prices  under  the  Walker 
»f     i  1846  and'the  present  Republican  protective  policy? 

We  had  no  manufacturing  establishments  here  at  London,  then, 
j1  s^re  were  but  few  people,  but  now  you  see  there  are  a  great  many 
V'-:-s  employed  in  these  establishments  here,  and  they  give  us  a  market 
r  »■?  our  surplus  truck,  and  we  sell  a  great  deal  of  stuff  and  get  the 
'!  J    for  it  that  we  used  to  throw  away,  because  there  was  nobody  to  con- 

!!■«?     :t. 

e31,  Jack,  what  did  you  have  to  pay  under  the  Walker  tariff  per  yard 
r  c;.-ico  to  dress  up  the  "old  woman"  for  Sunday? 
From  a  shilling  to  25  cents  per  yard. 
■  hat  can  you  get  the  same  kind  of  calico  for  now,  Jack? 
From  4»/2  cents  to  8  cents  per  yard. 

bat  did  you  have  to  pay  for  a  good  Sunday  wool  hat  in  these  day^ 
ick  ■ 

From  $2.50  to  $4. 

hat  do  vou  have  to  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  a  hat  now,  Jack? 
From  50  cents  to  $1.25. 

-  h-at  did  the  farmers  have  to  pay  for  trace-chains  in  those  days? 

-  Two  dollars  for  anything  like  good  ones. 

hat  do  you  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  chains  now? 
For  real  good  ones  60  cents  per  pair.  .  j 


"PROTECTION  HAS  BROUGHT  DOWN  THE  PRICE,"- 
"FOR  MANY  ARTICLES  WE  PAY  LESS  THAN 
IS  PAID  IN  EUROPE." 


Extracts  from  reply  by  Hon.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE,  of  Maine, 
lion.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  published  in  North  American  Hevm 
of  January,  1890,  and  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record  < 
June  8,  1896. 


In  I860  the  population  of  tins  United  States  was,  in  round  num 
bers,  31,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  L'-'nitci 
Kingdom  was,  in  round  numbers,  529,000,000.  The  wealth  of  th 
United  States  at  that  time  was  fourteen  thousand  millions  of  do! 
lars;  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  twenty-nine  thoiisar 
millions  of  dollars.  The  United  Kingdom  had,  therefore,  nearly  th 
same  population,  but  more  than  double  the  wealth  of  the  Unito 
States,  with  machinery  for  manufacturing  fourfold  greater  thantha 
of  the-United  states.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  (1880)  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  had  added  nearly  thirty  thousand  millions  o 
dollars  to  her  wealth,  while  the  United  Kingdom  had  added  near! 
fifteen  thousand  millions,  or  about  one-half. 

During  this  period  of  twenty  years  the  United  States  had  incurrei 
the  enormous  loss  of  nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars  by  interna 
war,  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  peace,  enjoyed  exceptions 
prosperity,  and  made  a  far  greater  gain  than  in  any  other  tweiil 
years  of  her  history— a  gain  which  during  four  years  was  in  larg 
part  due  to  the  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  the  United  States 
The  United  Kingdom  had  added  6,000,000  to  her  population  durinj 
the  period  of  twenty  years,  while  the  addition  to  the  United  State 
exceeded  18,000,000. 

By  the  compound  ratio  of  population  and  wealth  in  each  country 
even  without  making  allowance  for  the  great  loss  incurred  by  tin 
civil  war,  it  is  plainly  shown  by  the  statistics  here  presented*  tha 
the  degree  of  progress  in  the  United  States  under  protection  fa 
exceeded  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  free  trade  for  the  pcriot 
named.  In  18u0  the  average  wealth  per  capita  of  the  United:  Kindlon 
was  $1,000,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  but  $450.  In  1830  tin 
United  Kingdom  had  increased  her  per  capita  wealth  to  $M30 
while  the  United  States  had  increased  her  per  capita  wealth  to  $870 
The  United  Kingdom  had  in  twenty  years  increased  her  per  atpitt 
wealth  %3  per  cent.,  while  the  United  States  had  increased  her  pel 
capita  wealth  more  than  98  per  cent.  If  allowance  should  be  m-idi 
for  war  losses,  the  ratio  of  gain  in  the  United  States  would  far  ex 
ceed  100  per  cent.  *  *  *  "  In  the  year  1860,  the  last  under  a  free 
trade  policy,  the  population  of  SI ,000,000  in  the  United  States  l?ouirh 
carpets  to*  the  amount  of  $12,000,000.  Nearly  half  of  the  tot* 
amount  was  imported.  In  1888,  with  a  population  estimated  al 
63,000,000,  the  aggregate  amount;  paid  for  carpets  was  nearh  PV 
000,000,  and  of  this  large  sum,  less  than  $1,000,000  was  paid  for  for 
eign  carpets  and  about  half  a  million  for  Oriental  rugs,  Dors  «*■ 
free  trader  in  England  heliece  that  the  United  States,  xviil-'Ui  i 
protective  tariff,  could  have  attained  such  control  of  its  own  r.irpd 
manufactures  and  trade?  It  will  not  be  unnoticed,  in  this  conn<  Hiw- 
that  under  a  protective  tariff  the  population,  by  reason  of  Vttci 
wages,  was  enabled  to  buy  a  far  greater  proportion  of  carpel:  than 
under  free  trade.  Nor  must  it  escape  observation  that  carpe:*  ^ 
now  furnished  to  the  American  buyer  tinder  a  protective  tariff  ''nucn 
cheaper  than  when  a  non-protective  tariff  allowed  Europe  t«.'  ccn" 
s&  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  used  in  the  United  :*  •:&?* 

These  illustrations  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  In  w  ^'nS' 
in  cottons,  in  leather  fabrics,  in  glass,  in  products  of  lead,  of  «'"af! 
of  copper;  indeed,  in  the  whole  round  of  manufactures,  it  v  ill  i,e 
found  that  protection  has  brought  down  the  price  from  th  rale 
charged  by  the  importers  before  protection  had  built  up  the  c<:  Mie!' 
ing  manufacture  m  America.  For  many  articles  we  pay  less  i  ^n^ 
paid  in  Europe.  If  we  pay  higher  for  other  things  than  i  Paiu 
across  the  sea  to-day,  figures  plainly  indicate  that  we  pay  le*  than 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  pay  if  the  protective  ostein 
had  not  been  adopted. 
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"PBOTBCMOK  DOBS  HOT  BAME  *EX0BB." 


(rfrfl.-f  from  remarks  of  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED  of  Maine,  pages 

■  ;-::)~70  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  Jtst  Session, 


I  n;  et  this  question  squarely  and  asseverate  that  protection  does 
,t  raise  prices.  The  opposite  statement  and  the  argument  which 
>ks  it  up  I  propose  to  state  fairly,  for  we  now  come  to  the  famous 
^■emio-reform  dilemma.  You  tell  us,  they  say,  that  protection  is  for 
,c  purpose  of  enhancing  prices  to  enable  high  wages  to  be  paid, 
1(1  vet  you  say  that  protection  lowers  prices.  This  is  flat  contradic- 
n,  So  it  is  as  you  state  it.  But  your  statement,  like  all  revenue- 
tforcn  statements,  flourishes  only  by  assumption. 
In  order  to  make  yourself  clear,  you  have  utterly  omitted  the  ele- 
IPnt  of  time.  You  assume  that  we  say  that  both  our  statements  of 
(rber  prices  for  higher  wages  and  lower  prices  for  consumers  are 
v:  the  same  instant  of  time.  No  so.  When  you  begin  there  are 
fcher  prices  for  higher  wages,  but  when  you  establish  your  raanu- 
actories,  at  once  the  universal  law  of  competition  begins  to  work. 
he-  manufactories  abroad,  urged  upon  by  the  lower  prices  which  the 
iriff  forces  them  to  offer  in  order  to  compete  with  us,  cause  every 
Irment  of  economy  in  manufacture  to  be  set  in  motion.  Every  intel- 
;ct  is  put  to  work  to  devise  new  machinery  which  will  produce  at 
>wer  cost,  to  seek  out  new  methods  of  utilizing  waste,  to  consolida- 
ion  of  effort  to  lessen  general  expenses,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
erices  every  year  invented  to  get  more  work  out  of  the  powers  of 
.ature. 

That  lower  prices  will  come  at  once,  we  have  never  said.  That  they 
ill  come  and  grow  lower  and  lower  so  that  in  the  series  of  years 
rtiich  make  up  a  man's  life  all  he  needs  will  cost  him  less  than  under 
evenue  reform  we  asseverate  and  maintain,  and  all  history  is  behind 
■ur  asseverations. 


OUR  PBGTECTIVE  TABIFE  HAS  STIMULATED  INVEST- 
TIOH  AND  BUILT  TO  OBEAT  INDTJSTBIES." 


Jj.fr.itJ*  from  remarks  of  Hon.  MARK  8.  BREWER  of  Michigan, 
page  8605  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st 
Session. 

I  concede  that  prices  of  home-made  articles  are  higher  for  some 
line  after  a  tariff  law  goes  into  effect,  but  upon  most  articles  this 
rt.ised  price  is  but  temporary.     The  correctness  of  this  statement 
nil'iy  confirmed  by  actual  experience  in  our  own  country.     We  see 
in  the  case  of  Bessemer  steel,  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  of  nails, 
.-w--.  axes,  of  table  cutlery  and  crockery-ware,  and  all  other  articles 
thnt    >an  be  named  which  are  produced  here  in  such  quantities  as  will 
H.irV  supply  our  own  wants.     Our  protective  tariff  has  stimulated 
lnni-."iioTi  and  improvement,  and  built  up  these  great  industries  which 
!1<nv  «'.»mpel  foreign  countries  to  compete  with  us  Lor  our  home  market 
ut\:;  -'t  lo  the  duty  upon  their  goods  which  we  make  them  pay  for  such 
'w-i.    litioii.     The*  more  factories  there  are  the  more  competition  we 
-     .-md  the  cheaper   good-   we   get.     It   is  s»id  that  if  protection 
Lo  cheapen  manufactured  goods,  what  advantage  is  a  protective 
io  the  producer  or  manufacturer?     *  will  answer  that  a  protec- 
ts j-triff  tends  to  give  him  a  more  stable  market  for  his  wares,  and 
^-■s  him  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  and  aids  him  in  getting 
ta>>-<l  in  building  up  his  business,  while  at  all  times  it  saves  him 
fr°i-!  an  unjust  and  unequal  competition  with  the  foreign  producer. 


tc 


"THE  DUTY  HAS  BEEN  THE  MEANS  OF  REDUCIN 
THE  PRICE  OF  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  CONSUMKR." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  C.  BURROWS  of  Michigan,  pa.^.  ->■ 
of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session.  ' 

It  is  not  true  that  a  protective  duty  enhances  by 
much  the  price  of  the  article.  It  is  not  true  that  the  4 
on  the  foreign  product  raises  by  so  much  the  whoh-  vo 
time  of  the  competing  domestic  product;  and  in  supp. 
of  this  denial  I  can  summon  as  unimpeachable  wiim^e 
every  established  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Vim 
States.  Call  the  roll  of  your  industries,  your  iron,  sun- 
glass, pottery,  the  whole  array  of  American  industries  tla 
they  will  bear  concurrent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  rh 
duty  of  which  you  complain  has  been  the  means  of  ihhIikj 
ing  the  price  of  their  products  to  the  consumer.  I  dial 
lenge  any  man  to  name  the  product  of  a  single  well-estab 
listed  American  industry  that  cannot  be  bought  clioape 
to-day  under  our  protective  system  than  during  any  vwm 
of  our  history  under  free  trade  or  a  tariff  for 'reu-i 
only. 

Take  as  an  illustration  our  steel-railway  industry  an 
let  us  see  if  the  theory  of  the  President  is  correct, 
first  Bessemer-steel  rail  made  in  this  country  was  in  JSG5 
At  that  time  there  was  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  for 
eign  product,  which  continued  until  January  1,  1871 
a  specific  duty  of  $28  a  ton.  In  1867  steel  rails  were  sell 
ing  in  the  American  market  for  $106  a  ton  in  currency,  ni 
$138  in  gold.  In  1.870  the  price  had  fallen  to  $10G.75 
when  th  duty  of  $28  was  imposed.  Now,  if  the  tlicor; 
of  the  President  be  correct,  the  imposition  of  the  dnr 
of  $28  would  have  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the 


r> 


U'lr 


by  the  amount  of  such  duty  from  $106.75  a  ton 
$134.75.  "Out  what  in  fact  was  the  result?  Under  Oh 
stimulating  effect  of  this  protection  the  product  of  our 
steel-rail  mills  rose  from  2,277  tons  in  1867  to  2,101  jKM 
tons  in  1887,  giving  investment  to  millions  of  capital  air! 
employment  to  thousands  of  laborers,  while  the  price  wei 
down  from  $1.66  a  ton  in  1867  to  $81.50  in  March,  1-^ 
In  the  light  of  this  example  what  becomes  of  the  theorv 
that  the  duty  enhances  the  cost  and  becomes  a  tax  npoii 
the  consumer? 

Take  the  ease  of  "blankets,"  to  which  the  chairman 
luded.  A  pair  of  5-pound  blankets  were  recently  import^! 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  statement  of  the  ''o.v 
duty  paid,  is  as  follows: 

Cost  in  England  at  wholesale $  I  & 

Duty \ - i  25 

Customs  fees   65 

Total    r  35 

If  the  theory  is  true,  these  blankets  ought  to  sell  frr 
$0.35  a  pair;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  American  blasts 
of  precisely  the  same  weight  and  quality  were  sellir  ::  at 
that  time  for  $5.20.  What  becomes  of  the  theory  tlui  tb 
duty  is  added  to  the  cost?     [Applause.] 
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„L  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES  EXPORT  PRICES 
ARE  AT  TIMES  LOWER  THAN  DO- 
MESTIC PRICES." 


/   from  remarks  of  Hon.  B.  L,   HAMILTON  of  Michigan, 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  14,  1904. 


EXPOBT  TBADE. 


jini  some  gentlemen  say  that  some  manufacturers  are  selling 
,mc  goods  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  and  if  they  can  do  that 
dai  i.->  the  need  of  protection?  .Let  us  examine  this. 
A  tiiaiiufactuivr  will  tell  you  that  his  mill  has  a  certain  capacity; 
h[  he  can  manufacture  cheaper,  and  therefore  sell  cheaper,  by 
umlng  full  time  at  full  capacity  than  by  running  part  time  at 
sari  capacity;  that  when  the  mill  slacks  down  to  part  time  or  no 
jjue  at  ali  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  while  interest  and 
■U:-,t  rat  on,  and  the  whole  system  of  labor,  capital  and  machinery 
s  disorganized  by  alternate  spasms  of  activity  and  idleness. 
He  will  tell  you  that  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  a  specified  time, 
vir-g  run  full  time  at  full  capacity,  he  is  likely  to  have  on  hand 
.surplus  beyond  the  demands  of  his  regular  trade,  but  which  he 
:m: ■■!  sell  before  it  becomes  stale, 
ik  will  tell  you  that  even  if  this  surplus  is  sold  at  cost  or  even 
ii  a  low,  still  the  regular  price  of  his  product  to  the  consumer  is 
.*.,-  than  it  would  be  if  ho  attempted  to  run  haltingly,  trying  to 
■aiuH'  his  product  to  current  demand. 

it  appears  that   in  all  commercial  countries  export  prices  are  at 
limes   from   various    causes    lower    than   domestic   prices,    and    that 
iriona  these  causes  are: 
h>st,  the  sale  of  out-of-date  stock; 

.second,  the  sale  of  a  surplus  without  slacking  down,  it  being 
i.i re  profitable  to  sell  low  at  times  and  keep  running  than  to  lie 
lk\:    and 

Third,  the  lowering  of  prices  to  introduce  goods,  thereby  wirlen- 

i<r  markets    and   stimulating   production    at   home,    on   the    theory 

i':d  the  more  there  is  sold  at  home  and  abroad  the  more  there  is 

hC-v.   at  home,   and   the   more   there  is   made  at   home  the   cheaper 

it  i-;«ii  be  made  at  home,  and  the  cheaper  it  can  be  made  at  home 

ihe  cheaper  it  can   be  sold   at  home,  even   though   at   times   and   in 

ms  prices   are  lower  abroad  than  at  home,  and  the  more  there 

made  at  home  the  more  labor  employed  at  home,  and  the  more 

)or  employed   at  home  the   more  wages  paid   at   home,  the   more 

a:  s  spent  at  home,  and  the  more  homes  built  at  home. 

OTTO  JOINT  AND  SEVEBAL  INTERESTS. 
No  matter  how  capital  combines  or  how  labor  combines  or  how 
:-v  differ  among  themselves,  their  interests  are*  inseparable  and 
<>-ivrht  to  be  plain  to  bolh  that  they  can  not  afford  to  go  out  of 
■:5;ops  in  favor  of  foreign  labor  and  foreign  capital  by  abandon- 
*  "he  policy  of  protection. 

1    r  the  last  seven  years  we  have  been  going  on  in  a  procession  of 

jjr.t   standards  till  all  the  world  wonders  and   other  nations  are 

»g  us  the  compliment  of  substituting  foreign  names  for  Ameri- 

■'■■   names  on    American  goods,  sending  experts  here   to  study  our 

:!--:tions  and  threatening  to  combine  against  us  commercially. 

'   :ujes  and   props   have   moved    up    together,  so   that  on   the   1st 

"■'•.    of  January,    1903,   railroads   and   large   corporations    generally 

'«'■'■   ighout  the  country  raised  wages  10  per  cent.,  which,  added   to 

!!.'•■     :enerai  increase   of   wages   during  the   three   months  next    pre- 

('f'-'  ig  that  time,  raised  the  annual  earning  power  of  labor  in   the 

«'■   'i'd.  States,  it  is  said,  by  about  $7'>f00O,000,  an  increase  iinprec- 

<:,h-    ed  in  industrial  history  within  so  short  a  time;    and  all  these 

''»'••    ngs   have   constantly    been    (lowing   back    into   the   channels   of 

rr!    »  trade. 

is  claimed  that  an  occasional  industry  here  and  there  has  cut 
*'--*:  wages  or  shortened  hours  of  work  since  that  time,  but  there 
''■■■  been  no  general  reaction.  We  have  more  money  in  use  and 
;  dation  now  than  ever  lief  ore,  and  the  increase  of  nearly  $136,- 
i;|  '-'00  in  our  savings  banks  during  the  past  year,  and  the  fact 
'  ':  "ted  by  Bradstreet's,  that  of  all  the  people  in  business  in  the 
•Vi  1903,  only  0.76  of  1  pe*  cent,  failed,  is  proof  of  our  continuing 
11  advancing  prosperity, 
'>  0 


"THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  AND  LABORER  AND  RAIL 
ROADS  BENEFITED  BY  THE  SALE  OF  AMEBI- 
CAN  RAILS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  M,  K.  OLMSTED,  of  PennsnipiUl 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  7,  1903. 


Great  lamentation  has  been  heard  from  that  side  of  the  Chambe 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Stcei  Companv  ha 
recently,  in  competition  with  German  and  other  manufacturer; 
secured  a  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  90,000  tons  of  rail 
for  the  Mecca  Railway  at  prices  alleged  to  he  somewhat  lower  tha 
the  present  prevailing  price  In  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Benny]  declared  that  thl 
country  had  been  injured  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  hetweei 
the  price  to  he  received  abroad  and  the  ruling  price  of  rails  hen 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  seemed  to  cod 
sider  it  a  crowning  outrage  that  four  great  railroads  have,  as  li 
alleges,  agreed  to  make  a  reduction  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  the  rale 
of  transportation  upon  ail  steel  products  intended  for  export. 

Well,  now,  the  farmer,  in  whom  ouc  friends  on  the  other  sid 
just  about  election  time  always  evince  so  much  interest,  did  hi 
to  "gnaw  a  file"  during  the  last  Democratic  Administration,  bu 
he  never  has  been,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  consumer  of  rail: 
The  only  customers  for  rails  are  railroads,  and,  if,  as  the  genik 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  alleges,  the  railroads  them 
selves  are  encouraging  this  outrage,  I  do  not  believe  that  eithei 
they  or  the  farmer  are,  after  all,  so  much  outraged  as  the  gentle 
man  from  New  Jersey  seems  to  think. 

Now,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  laborer  and  even  the  American  railroads  them 
selves  are  benefited  by  the  sale  of  American  rails  in  foreign  eoui 
tries.  The  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  is  at  Steelton 
in  my  district,  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  in  whiei 
I  live.  It  is  not  a  trust  nor  controlled  by  a  trust;  it  is  not  a  com 
binstion  of  any  kind;  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  merger  or  con- 
solidation of  two  or  more  corporations.  It  is  just  a  single  corpora- 
tion, operating  its  own  plant  in  competition  with  the  United  Staks 
Steel  Corporation  and  other  great  rivals.  It  is  operated  upon  very 
intelligent  business  principles  by  very  competent  and  intelligent 
business  men. 

I  have  no  personal  investment  in  it  in  any  way  whatever,  but 
do  take  a  great  interest  in  its  welfare  because  of  my  friendship 
and  respect  for  its  officers  and  because  the  interests  of  so  many  of 
my  constituents — farmers,  coal  miners,  and  merchants,  as  well  as 
steel  operatives — are  dependent  upon  its  success.  Within  pne  year 
after  the  last  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  it,  along  with  otln-i 
manufacturing  establishments  in  my  district,  went  into  the  hand: 
of  receivers. 

In  October,  1896,  it  employed  3,603  men.  Since  the  election  of 
President  McKinley  and  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  if 
has  had  more  than  8,000  men  upon  its  pay  roll  at  one  time  It 
now  yields  a  fair  though  not  excessive  return  upon  the  capita!  in- 
vested. The  sale  of  €0,000  tons  of  rails  abroad  (and  that  is  oak 
one  item  out  of  a  number;  it  has  within  the  past  few  days  ex- 
tracted to  deliver  8,000  tons  in  the  City  of  Mexico)  will,  of  iiM 
brine;  over  $450,000  of  foreign  money  into  this  country,  aud  «* 
least  90  per  cent,  of  it  will  reach  the  pockets  of  the  laborer*  who 
made  the  steel  or  mined  the  coal  and  iron  ore  which  entered  Mo 
its  production. 

Foreign-made  rails  have  been  imported  into  this  country  and 
sold  here  for  $145  per  ton.  Now  they  are  made  and  sold  here  at 
$28,  Our  railroads  thus  get  cheaper  rails,  while  our  miners  a^1 
Iron  and  steel  workers  do  the  work  and  from  their  wages  are 
enabled  to  and  do  become  the  best  customers  for  the  product?!  of 
our  farms.  If  selling  our  steel  products  in  foreign  markets  h*ty 
to  bring  about,  or  continue,  or  improve  these  conditions,  whi  w 
our  friends  object? 
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THE    POLICY   IN   SOME   INSTANCES   OF  SELLING 
CHEAPER  THAN  THE  MARKET  PRICE  PRE- 
VAILS  THE  WORLD  OVER." 

../„.,,  '*  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  II.  GALLINGER  of  New  Ramp- 
re,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  $$,  1904. 

I  „,il  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  goods  sold  abroad  at  a 
Hvcr  price  than  at  home. 

t  |w.wc  admitted  that  goods  are  sometimes  thus  sold;  but  1  must 
un  i-";npliasize  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  such  goods  sold  as 
,».rff!rcd  with  our  fotal  out  put  is  so  insignificant  as  to  make  the 
XX  subject  a  mere  bugaboo,  not  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  for 
VfaH  that  its  constant  reiteration  has  dignified  it  almost  to  the 
■J  i «f '  (i  campaign  issue.  Whoever  will  take  pains  to  look  into  this 
mHon  studying  most  carefully  the  report  of  the  recent  Indus- 
•^Commission,  which  went  into  the  matter  fully,  and  whose  report 
noil  the  subject  is  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible,  will  And  that 
!,h  percentage  of  goods  sold  at  an  export  discount  is,  in  round 
umbers,  as  follows: 

nUl  ,„„,,„,   value   of  manufacture. ^'Toiooo'.OOO 

pi^nf  rxpS ^W  'atl^Vr'prie^'abrJad;:;:.  .' 4.000,000 

To  this  extent,  then,  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  our  manufac- 
urers  resort  to  this  practice  of  cutting  foreign  prices,  for  the  rea- 
ms which  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  volume  13  of  the  report 
f  Use  Industrial  Commission  there  are  tabulated  416  replies  bear- 
er ynon  this  question.    The  report  says: 

r  The  rroat  mnioritv  of  the  answers  indicated  that  prices  are  no  lower 
iv.-md  than  they  are  "for  domestic  consumers,  and  a  considerable  numbei 
Ml.'nfp  that,  foreign   prices  are  bisther.  , 

\mong  those  who  stated  that  they  sell  a  portion  of  their  goods 
hrofld  lower  than  at  home  the  following  reasons  are  given: 

C-sh  payments  and  large  purchases  in  the   foreign  trade,  whereas  the 
pir^Tio  trade  is  based  on  credits  and  small  purchases. 

Thfl  drawback  or  rebate  of  the  tariff  on  imported  raw  material  of  goods 
aaaufactured  for  export. 

To  overcome  the  tariff  of  other  countries. 

To  secure  new  markets. 

To  hold  a  market  against  new  competitors. 

To  clear  out  surplus  stock   or  to  prevent  a  shut  down  and  increased 
nst  of  production  by  keeping  mill*  running  and  men  employed. 
K      To  act  rid  of  samples  and  out-of-date  goods. 

Dccause  the  expense  of  selling  and  advertising  is  less  abroad  than  at 

Now  as  to  the  amount  which  is  sold  abroad  at  these  lower  prices. 
have  already  riven  it  as  $4,000,000  annually,  although  the  total 
H  reported  to  the  Industrial  Commission  were  only  about  one- 
nird  of  this  amount,  and  the  average  difference  in  price,  it  may  be 
irieed  was  less  than"  5  per  cent.  Allowing;  the  greatest  margin  pos- 
sible then,  we  have  a  total  amounting  to  only  1  per  cent,  of  our  maim- 
NeMnvd  woods  sold  abroad,  nnd  goods  sold  abroad  amount  to  less 
b.«i\  1  per  c<mt  of  our  total  output.  This  great  bugaboo,  then,  con- 
;,/«  of  hst  than  three  one-kundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  our  total 
Mimfactures,  admitting,  as  we  are  quite  willing  to  do,  all  that  our 

opponents  claim.  . 

In  ihc  Pice  of  these  returns,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  prize  statis- 
K  hUr   authoritative  figures   in   every   instance,   shall   we,  because 
)!  Ih*  fart  that  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent.,  or  $.^000,000 
'",'Hi    0f  our  manufactured  goods  are  sold  abroad  at  a  lower  figure 
hot,    rf  home    fear  'down  our  tarif  wall  and  submit  the  other  $14,- 
Mnnnooo  to  the  ruthless  competition  of  the  hungry  horde  of  pau- 
vr-^id  foreign  competitors.    It  is,  Mr.  President,  a  most  astound- 
Proposition  to  come  from  even  the  Democratic  press  and  the 
trade  element  of  this  country. 
nolicv  in  some  instances  of  selling  cheaper  than  the  market 
nr,  is  a  custom  that  prevails  the  world  over  in  every  line  of  mdus- 
rv  :.  el  commerce  known  to  the  human  race.     It  is  practiced  by  the 
'       vender  on  our  sidewalks,  who,  at  whatever  price  he  can   get, 
'S   of  his   fast   decaying  and    almost  unsalable  wares.      It   is 
•ed  bv  the  merchant  when  annually  or  semiannually  he  has 
'at  mark-down  sale  to  dispose  of  shop-worn  and  damaged  goods, 
■'■•<■:.■«  out  of  date,  Rnd  of  a  surplus  stock  to  make  room  for  more 
'^'i-.Mblo  roods.     It  is  practiced  by  our  manufacturers  for  several 
^ ":k.    Sometimes  it  is  to  dispose  of  a  surplus  stock  in  order  that 
■**  i.till  not  be  shut  down  and  that  the  work! ngmen  may  not  be  de- 
■>*.<,■  of  employment  and  wnges.     Sometimes  it  is  to  introduce  mto 
'  fo.eim  market  a  new  article  or  a  new  model.     It  is  adopted  by 
h<a  tufinnfacturers  and  merchants  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
**"    and  it  is  considered  good  business  policy  when  it  is  undertaken. 
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"EXPORT  PRICES." 
"THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  COULD  ILL  AFFORD  T 
EXCHANGE  PLACES  WITH  THE  FOREIGN 
CONSUMER." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  P.  P.  CAMPBELL  of  Kavsn 
House  of  Representatives,  March  29,  1904, 

Now,  as  to  the  charge  that  the  products  of  manufactures  are  Sn! 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  et  ergo,  we  should  put  the  country  ir 
a  free-trade  basis.  '  *     l 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  see  a  list  of  the  articles  that  a 
sold  cheaper  in  foreign  markets  than  they  are  in  our  own,  am!  I 
not  deny  that  it  is  done  in  some  particulars.  I  have  heard  it  .sratP( 
however,  upon  good  authority  that  the  prices  quoted  by  those  wh 
make  the  charge  is  the  retail  price  at  home  and  the  manufacturer 
price  to  the  jobber  abroad.  It  was  charged  two  years  ago  thai 
lug  machines  and  reaping  machines  were  selling"  cheaper  in  forH* 
markets  than  to  our  own  people.  It  has  been  stated  upon  the  authoi 
ity  of  dealers  in  Sydney,  Australia,  that  the  Deering  binder  sold  the? 
fcr  $Lj.*>  to  .$7  8-;?,  while  it  sells  here  for  $U5;  that  the  McCormip 
binder  sold  in  Sydney  for  $165  to  $194,  and  sold  at  home  for  $B 
the  New  Home  sewing  machine  sold  in  Svdnev,  Australia,  for  %) 
in  this  country  for  .$35. 

But,  if  the  allegation  were  true,  it  is  better  that  American  man' 
facturers  get  into  foreign  markets  by  that  method  than  that  fureiu 
manufacturers   come  into   American   markets   by   the  same  met  In 

Mr.  Pou.     Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  question? 

Mr.  Campbell.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  the  American  manufacturer  can  sell  his  goods  I 
Europe  cheaper  than  he  sells  them  at  home  and  still  make  a  pro!! 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  that  particular  manufacturer  still  neet 
any  protection? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  we  have  had  experience — our  markets  ha 
been  exploited  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  1846  iron  rails  sold  in  the  United  States  for  $50  per  ton.  -1 
soon  as  the  tariff  was  removed  by  the  Democratic  party  in  iSl 
English  manufacturers  reduced  the  price  of  iron  rails  to  $-hJ  p 
ton,  swamped  the  American  market,  then  after  ruining  that  industi 
in  this  country  they  raised  the  price  to  $75  per  ton  for  iron  rails. 

And  that  was  not.  our  only  experience.  Our  markets  were  exploik 
by  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  at  another  time  when  w. 
were  under  a  tariff  revised  by  the  Democratic  party.  As  far  bad 
as  1 819  Monroe  says  in  his  message  of  that  year,  referring  to  the  ws 
foreign  manufacturers  ruined  our  manufactures — 

Their  manufactures   have   been   shipped  by   the  manufacturers 
the  United  States  and  in  many  instances  sold  at  prices  below  I  he 
current,  value  at  the  place  of  manufacture.     Although  this  ]>i  tcli 
may,  from  its  nature,  be  considered  temporary  or  contingent,  i! 
not  on  that  account  less  injurious  in  its  effects. 

We  were  then  under  the  tariff  act  of  1816.  Foreign  manufacturer 
were  exploiting  our  markets,  ruining  our  manufacturing  estnblU 
ments,  and  establishing  the  sale  of  their  products  here. 

Mr.  Pou.     If  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  can  make  a  pr< 
by  selling  his  goods  across  the  water  at  the  prices  they  there  command 
why  should  he  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  proposed  to  force  him  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. [Applause.]  To  whatever  extent  the  products  of  Amorici 
manufacture,  protected  or  otherwise,  are  sold  in  foreign  m  irke! 
cheaper  than  they  are  sold  at  home,  the  American  consumer  eo:i " 
afford  to  exchange  places  with  the  foreign  consumer.  A  facto 
shop,  a  furnace,  an  industry  of  whatever  nature  that  is  estal-'H,f;: 
here  becomes  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  great  body  of  the  /.merj- 
ican  people.  Taxes  are  paid,  sehooihouses  are  built,  and  s--hool 
maintained,  churches  are  built  and  maintained,  the  institutions  ^  ' 
country"  are  supported  by  the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  not  engaged  in  producing* articles  <*n  tl* 
protected  schedule  could  not  afford  to  have  a  neighboring  f-.-ciotj 
engaged  in  some  other  product  that  is  on  the  protected  sch-dufc 
transferred,  with  its  employees,  to  a  foreign  country.  The  f  <ri«f 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  manufacturing  establishment  engaged  J" 
producing  a  protected  article  that  is  sold  cheaper  abroad  thai  it 
at  home,  removed  to  the  place  abroad.  So  I  say,  to  whatever  *  ^eni 
the  practice  is  followed,  it  is  better  for  us  that  our  manufat "  uff* 
practice  it  in  foreign  markets  than  that  the  manufacturers  of  f :*rC,fil 
countries  should  practice  it  in  our  markets. 
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LOWER  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAN  IN 
ENGLAND." 


.irart  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  //.  OEOSVENOE  of  Ohio,  in  the 

i  i'thj  Congressional  Record  of  April  4*  1SO/+* 


v  clami  is  oflen  made  that  while  wages  arc  higher  in  the  United 
t;}/  ,  the  <'(>.sl  of  living  is  correspondingly  cheaper  in  Great  Britain. 
;n!  I  his  statement  is  erroneous  can  be  proved  by  official  statistics 
t\t\.\K'i\  simultaneously  in  both  countries.  In  189;2  Hie  Senate  Com- 
ittce  on  Finance  made  an  extensive  report  on  "Retail  prices  and 
<W^  in  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  at  different 
nte  from  June,  1889,  to  September,  189!.  Among  the  cities  con- 
klrrcd  in  this  report  were  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Manchester,  England, 
ties  for  which  wage  comparisons  have  just:  been  made. 

comparison   of   the   prices   of   articles   of   identically-   the   same 
-urlpiion,  obtained  at  ihe  same  time,  namely.  June,  1889,  and  Sep- 
tulum ]Sf)j,  in  both  cities,  shows  that  Instead  of  the  necessary  coin- 
i.-Hli!ies  of  life  being  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England 
n  are,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule  much  lower.     This  is  shown  in 
itt'lahle  which  follows.     A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  most  of 
■v.  ne-'essnry  food  products,  such  as  bread,  eggs,  lard,  bacon,  roast 
*cf,  hams,  mutton,  milk,  starch,  and  canned  vegetables,  were  much 
>\vir  in  St.  Louis  than  in  Manchester,  while  the  prices  of  the  few 
iiaaining  food  products  averaged  about  the  same  in  both  countries. 
Wlfh  regard  to  clothing  and  cloth  goods,  we  find  that  men's  hosiery, 
aion  shirts,  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  cotton  and  woolen  dress  goods 
:  the  same  description  and  quality  were  cheaper  in  St.  Louis  than 
M-m Chester;  that  carpets,  flannels,  and  cotton  underwear  averaged 
w\\:  the  same,  and  that  only  in  the  case  of  men's  hats  was  there  any 
-rhl-d  difference  in  favor  of  the  Manchester  purchaser. 
Household   articles,  such   as   earthenware,  glassware,   and   cutlery, 
■«•!■<■«  nearly   the  same  in  price  in  St.  Louis  as  in  Manchester,  with 
v.-ry  slight  difference  in  some  cases  in   favor  of  the  latter  city. 
)n  I  he  other  hand,  furniture  costs  from  about  one-fifth  to  one-half 
maeh  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  for  the 
1     I'  one  bedroom  set  in  Manchester  one  could  buy  from  two  to 
liror  -cts  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  the  cost  of  one  dining  table  at  Man- 
■  {  r  a  whole  dining-room  set  could  be  bought  in  St.  Louis. 
Hi;*    the   question   may    be   asked,   uIf   the   American   workingmen 
m  -o  much  more  and  pay  so  much  less  for  what  they  consume,  why 
<•  -kT  not  all  wealthy  and  contented?"    The  answer  may  be  found 
ih    statement  of  the  emiment  French  scientist,  Prof.  Emile  Levas- 
ur,  :n  his  work  on  "L'Ouvrier  Americain"  (The  American  Working- 
an'..    After  summing  up  the  conditions  of  labor  in  America  as  coni- 
3;^     with  Europe  he  says  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about 
"ul:     the  wages  in  Europe;  that  objects  of  ordinary  consumption  by 
wrk  jg  people    (excepting  dwelling  houses)    cost  less  in  the  cities 
,f  t!-e  United  States  than  in  those  of  Europe;  that  (he  American 
■'■""/    'iman  lives  better  than  ihe  European;  that  he  eats  more  sub- 
^'■"'illy,  dresses  better,  is  more  comfortably  housed  and  more  often 
'"'''••   his  dwelling,  spends  more  for  life  insurance  and  various  social 
""'      nefieial  associations,  and,  in  short.,  has  a  much  higher  standard 
^  • :   '  than  the  European  workinginati. 


TRICES  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS  HIGHLR  IN  EURQp 

THAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-WHENEVER  THE* 

PRICE  WAS  LOWER  THERE  WAS  A  GOOD 

REASON— A  MODEL  FOUR  YEARS  OLD." 


Extract  from  remarlcs  of  Eon.  J.  T,  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota,  print 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  190%. 


In  the  summer  of  1901  I  spent  several  months  in  Europe  Investlgpf 
conditions.  One  of  the  lines  of  my  investigation  was  this  very  onV 
prices  of  American  goods  at  home  and  abroad.  In  different  cities  in\s 
ten  countries  visited  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  into  stores  and,  as  a \osZ 
customer,  ask  the  prices  of  articles  with  whose  prices  at  home  f  va 
familiar.  Practically  without  exception  I  found  the  prices  of  Amcrlr! 
goods  higher  everywhere  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States. 

And  wherever  the  price  was  lower  there  was  always  a  &ood  rer^o 
for  it.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  I  found  a  man  who  had  just  bought 
new  McCormick  binder.  I  asked  him  how  much  he  paid  for  it.  He 'sal 
£19,  about  $95  In  our  money.  Inasmuch  as  a  new  McCormick  binder  wo!-i 
cost  in  Minnesota  about  $120,  I  made  investigation  to  ascertain  why  ; 
how  be  was  able  to  buy  such  a  binder  for  what  was  apparently  less  tl 
the  Minnesota  price.  It  soon  developed  that  while  the  machine  was  nn 
that  is,  while  it  had  never  been  used,  it  had  been  made  in  1897  (a  mod- 
then  four  years  old  in  the  United  States)  and  could  have  been  bought1 
Minnesota  for  $85! 

Mr.  Chairman,  careful  statistics  have  been  gathered  on  this  subjee 
of  the  prices  of  American  manufactured  goods  abroad  and  at  home.  The* 
statistics  show  that  of  the  stupendous  amount  of  manufactured  goods  pro 
duced  in  the  United  States,  97  per  cent,  is  consumed  In  the  United  State* 
They  show  also  that  of  the  3  per  cent,  sold  abroad,  more  than  90  per  .' 
is  sold  as  high  or  higher  than  at  home,  and  that  less  than  10  per  cent, 
that  which  is  shipped  abroad  is  sold  for  a  lower  price  than  at  home. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  the  point  more  clearly,  let  us  think  o'  ! 
in  another  way.  Of  every  $100  worth  of  manufactured  goods  produced  l« 
the  United  States  we  consume  at  home  $97  worth.  Of  the  $3  worn 
shipped  abroad  more  than  90  per  cent,  is  sold  as  high  or  higher  tba 
home.  That,  accounts  for  $2.70  worth  more,  or  $99.70  worth  of  tbe  goo 
in  all.  That  leaves  less  than  30  cents'  worth  sold  abroad  lower  than  a 
home.  Democratic  statesmanship  invites  us  to  let  go  of  the  $99  70  wori 
in  order  to  get  a  chance  at  a  part  of  the  SO  cents*  worth  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  this  little  30-cen 
business,  of  which  our  Democratic  brethren  will  undoubtedly  try  to  mata 
much. 

The  sale  of  a  portion  of  our  products  abroad  at  a  reduced  price  ft  m\ 
at  all  a  question  of  the  tariff.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  business.  Great 
Britain,  with  her  so-called  "free  trade,"  always  has  practiced  that  polic* 
and  does  to-day.  The  advice  of  Lord  Brougham  in  1816,  which  T  quoM 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  is  to  the  point.  Some  of  these  sales  are  for  tb» 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  out-of-date  goods;  some  of  them  are  for  the 
saUe  of  getting  rid  of  a  temporary  surplus,  so  that  the  factories  nmv  r' 
be  closed  down  t  some  of  tbera  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sales  are  cr> 
sales  and  in  considerable  quantities;  some  of  them  are  due  to  the  stru*«l 
for  a  new  market — that  is,  every  one  of  these  sales  is  made  for  a  /»?■" 
business  reason,  wholly  disconnected  from  our  having  or  not  having  a  pro- 
tectfve  tariff. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  let  us  n"' 
forget  that  the  whole  thing  is  relatively  only  a  "thirty-cent"  matter,  an' 
that  in  whatever  consideration  we  may  give  it  we  must  not  lose  sk'bf  n' 
the  fact  that  under  our  protective  system  our  people  have  grown  so  enor- 
mously in  their  power  to  consume,  they  are  so  well  housed,  so  *■-!' 
clothed,  so  well  fed,  and  have  and  enjoy  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  lif1 
that  we  use  hare  at  home  97  per  cent,  of  our  entire  manufactured  prr-d*" 

It  is  a  matter   for  just  pride,  Mr.   Chairman,  that  we  have  so  *re.i: 
increased    tbe    amount    of    the    manufactured    goods    which    we   export,   ■iR 
those  who  believe  in  the  Dingley  bill  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  tint 
under  its  operation  the  value  of  our  manufactured  goods  exported  ha*.  l' 
seven  years,  practically  doubled. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  fact  in  this  connection  thai  is  -j 
immensely  greater  importance. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  total  value  of  the  goods  m; .nufa*!* 
hired  In  the  United  States  in  that  year  was  a  little  over  $1.3.000 .<» 
In  the  year  1900  we  exported  from  the  United  States  $433,851,756  v«v' 
of  manufactured  goods ;  that  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  exported  3  pe"  Cl',:! 
of  what  we  produced.  Out  of  the  entire  $13,000,000,000  worth  of  g'! 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  our  own  people  have  been  able  >">  ■"; 
or  keep  97  per  cent.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  let  go  of  tbe  oot'i!; 
tions  under  which  such  a  mighty  result  has  been  accomplished  wc  *'■■■ 
well  afford,  if  necessary,  to  throw  the  other  3  per  cent,  into  the  ocea-'  ■ 

But  we  have  not  thrown  it  into  the  ocean.  The  goods  have  bo:  ;  j 
in  foreign  lands.  Even  if  they  had  all  been  given  away  or  sold  f  ,rJ' 
than  the  selling  price  at  home,  that  fact  would  be  of  small  relative  I  ^P°r:8 
ance.  But  instead  of  being  sold  at  smaller  prices  than  at  home,  ow1* 
than  90  per  cent,  of  them  were  sold  as  high  or  higher  in  foreign  land*  to* 
in  the  United  States. 
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Republican  Prosperity 


'PROSPERITY  IS  GENERAL;  DISTRIBUTED  THROUGH 
OUT  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY;  COMMON  TO 
ALL  THE  SECTIONS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  /.  B.  FO BAKER  of  Ohio,  in  d-sih 
Congressional  Eecord,  Feb.  4,  1904, 


During  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  McKinley  Aumjn 
ist  ration  commenced  until  now  our  foreign  commerce  has  so  grown 
and  grown  in  our  favor,  that  the  annual  balance  of  trade  wll 
average  more  than  $500,000,000,  every  dollar  of  which  the  fiulmm 
with  which  we  trade  have  been  compelled  to  pay  to  us,  and  to  pat 
to  us  in  gold  worth  100  cents  all  around  the  world.  Their  iiavj 
been  no  50-cent  Bryan  dollars  in  those  transactions.  As  a  result 
of  it,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to-day  in  the  Treasury  of  this  conn 
try  more  gold  belonging  to  the  United  Slates  than  was  ever  heh 
by  any  government  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Not   only   has  our   foreign  trade   grown   in   that  manner   and 
that  extent  and  with   that  success,  but  the  prosperity   which  it  in 
dicates  is  general;    it  is  universal;    it  js  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  country;   it  is  common  to  all  sections,  and  to  no  section  won 
than  to  the  Southern  States. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  made  in  another  place  where  men 
legislate  a  very  brilliant  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  the  spcikei 
quoted  from  newspapers,  the  leading  newspapers  from  alrno?! 
every  State  throughout  the  whole  South,  in  order  to  show  what  tin 
conditions  were,  according  to  those  papers — almost  every  one  oi 
them  a  Democratic  paper — on  the  1st  day  of  January  last. 

Mr.  Patterson.  If  prosperity  is  as  great  as  it  has  been,  if  it  has 
not  diminished  and  is  not  diminishing,  how  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  account  for  the  material  cut  in  the  wages  of  twenty-five 
thirty  thousand  of  the  workmen  and  workwomen  engaged  in  the  New 
England  textile  fabric  mills,  a  reported  cut  in  wages  in  all  the  stee 
industries,  and  that  there  is  now  assembled  at  Indianapolis  a  national 
convention  of  bituminous  coal  miners  threatening  a  national  strito 
because  they  have  been  notified  that  after  a  time  soon  to  come  the 
wages  they  are  receiving  will  be  materially  lessened? 

Mr.  Forakf.r.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  trouble  in  answering 
the  Senator.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  him  in  detail  as  to  all  the 
cases  he  puts,  because  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  him  as  to  one,  and 
either  that  or  some  similar  answer  will  be  found  as  to  each  of  the 
others.  He  puts  the  case  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  it  is  the 
price  of  cotton,  Mr.  President,  which  has  gone  so  high— whether 
on  account  of  legitimate  demand  or  whether  on  account  of  manipu- 
lation of  stock  brokers  and  dealers  it  does  not  matter — has  gone 
so  high  as  to  cripple  that  industry,  to  stop  a  number  of  factories? 
and  to  turn,  in  consequence,  a  number  of  men  into  idleness. 

For  other  causes,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  policies 
of  the  country,  but  originating  in  and  having  their  eifect  in  ^>ite 
of  those  policies,  the  steel  industry  has  been  temporarily  affected, 
and  the  mining  of  coal  has  been  temporarily  affected,  perhaps. 
am  not  able  to  answer  as  to  detailed  facts  ail  the  suggestions  mtv 
by  the  Senator,  but  we  know  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  i  >  s« 
the  representatives  of  labor  and  the  representatives  of  capital  meet- 
ing in  national  convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering  que  tions 
of  wages  and  other  questions  of  a  similar  character. 

We  do  know,  however,  Mr.  President,  this  to  be  a  fact  thf 
when  the  Republican  party  is  in  power  and  the  people  0  t!«s 
country  are  satisfied  with  the  industrial  legislation,  there  is  neve* 
any  strike,  except  for  differences  as  to  wages  or  hours  or  other 
terms.  Labor  strikes  when  it  knows  if  it  quits  work  to-day 
go  back  and  find  work  to-morrow;  capital  strikes  and  goes  •  f<  "■" 
bvsiness  when  you  institute  policies  in  which  the  people  ft"  '$  nil 
confidence.  That  is  the  difference  between  strikes  tinder  i'Cta^ 
cratic  and  strikes  tinder  Republican  policies. 

You  are  liable  to  have  strikes  under  any  Administration,  all  ')U-!i 
from  different  causes.  How  was  it  under  Cleveland?  JS  ^'j- 
struck  then  because  he  was  getting  less  wages  than  he  wanted.  ?'!- 
t rouble  was  to  get  any  wages  at  all.  The  only  striking  an-,0(j 
did  was  to  strike  out  for  a  job,  the  first  one  he  could  hear  HI  °/j 
and  pursue  it  and  get  it,  if  he  could,  anywhere  and  at  "ar  oid 
price,"  on  any  kind  of  terms. 
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fHE  SOUP  HOUSE  HAS  DISAPPEARED  AND  THE 
MARKET  HAS  TAKEN  ITS  PLACE." 


i-lrw1.   from  remarks  of  Hon.  P.  P.  CAMPBELL,  of  Kansas,  in 
ditUy  Congressional  Record,  April  1,  1904* 

Vow,  sir,  as  to  the  objection  that  our  products  are  kept  out  of 
3reiu?.  markets  by  the  policy  of  protection.  The  most  emphatic 
Jjsuer  to  that  objection  is  that  it  is  only  true  in  theory,  and  that 
is  in  no  sense  true  in  fact. 

Win,  sir,  we  have  advanced  from  year  to  year  under  the  pro- 
active policy,  from  one  of  the  lowest  exporters  among  the  great 
[itioii-  of  the  earth,  until  to-day  we  rank  first.  Our  exports  last 
[:\r  were  one  and  a  half  billions  in  round  numbers,  while  England's 
^porls  were  one  billion  four  hundred  millions;  Germany's  one  bil- 
m  two  hundred  thousand,  and  France's  eight  hundred  millions. 
We  have  extended  not  only  the  amount  but  the  variety  of  our 
cports  from  year  to  year,  and  the  year  that  has  just  closed  has 
jo-.vii  the  greatest  export  from  this  country  that  has  ever  been 
i do  by  any  one  country  in  any  one  year. 

GKOWTH  OF   EXPORTS   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

In  1875  the  exports  of  domestic  products  by  the  world's  great 
porting  nations  were  as  follows: 

'iiited    Kingdom $1,087,497,000 

ranee.    747,400,000 

crmany 593,052,000 

nited  "States    497,203,737 

in  18B5  domestic  exports  of  these  four  countries  stood  as  follows 

nited  Kingdom  $1,037,124,000 

eniiany    .". 680,551,000 

nited    States    673,593,596 

ranee    596,000,000 

In  1895  the  domestic  exports  of  the  four  countries  were  as  follows: 

nited  Kingdom $1,100,452,000 

nited    States    807,742,415 

crmany    789,660,000 

ance 651,100,000 

In  1903  the  relative  rank  of  the  four  countries  in  the  exportation 
f  domestic  products  was  as  follows: 

nited    States    $1,457,565,783 

'rated  Kingdom   1,415,617,552 

rmany 1,200,000,000 

am  e  * 812,000,000 

But  we  are  told  that  we  can  not  sell  our  products  in  the 
?orid/8  markets  while  we  refuse  the  world  the  privilege  of 
elling  in  our  markets.  But  we  do.  (Applause  on  the  Kepub- 
'can  side.]  Why,  1  knew  a  man  once  just  like  the  Democratic 
wly.  He  called  every  beautiful  day  a  "weather  breeder."  He 
(vcr  got  comfort  or  satisfaction  out  of  anything.  [Laughter.] 
It  i :  said  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  a  greater  proportion 
han  the  wage-scale  has  been  raised,  therefore  the  tariff  should 
T'  revised  by  the  Democratic  party. 

^o.v,  conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  some  of  the 
'ws.:?ties  of  life  are  higher  now  than  they  were  from  1893  to  1S96 
(1kv  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  Democratic  party.  Bread 
nd  ueat  were  cheap  in  those  days,  but  people  went  without  food. 
lolling  was  cheap,  hut  people  went  without  raiment.  Hardware  and 
■n\\u  r  were  eheap,  but  nu?n  did  noc  build  houses.  Land  was  cheap, 
ut  f  li>ple  did  not  buy  farms.  Live  stock  was  cheap,  but  farmers 
{]  !  t  buy  stock.  Everything  was  cheap,  but  no  one  could  buy. 
To  lay  bread  and  meat  may  be  a  little  higher,  but  no  one 
',nes  hungry.  Clothing  may  be  a  little  higher,  but  ail  are 
!Jad-  Hardware  and  lumber  may  be  a  little  higher,  bu; 
1101  hout  the  whole  land  people  are  building  houses  Farm 
au<lv  have  doubled  in  value,  but  all  over  the  country  men  are 
>uyj  V  farms.  Many  farm  animals  have  more  than  doubled 
J:  v  ue,  but  all  over  the  country  men  are  buying  stock. 
^s  for  industries  are  higher  and  material  and  labor  are 
&-  \  but  enterprising  men  are  purchasing  sites  and 
nat<  'al  and  establishing  industries.  Wages  are  higher, 
u^  ?  tipioyers  are  employing  men.  The  soup  house  has  dis- 
PP^  (ed  and  the  market  has  taken  its  place.  [Loud  applause 
n  tl=-'-  Republican  side.] 


"NOT  A  SINGLE  PROPHECY  OR  PREDICTION  OF  00 
OPPONENTS  HAS  COME  TRUE." 

Extracts    from    remarks    of    Hon,    ELMER    J,    BURKE  iT 
Nebraska,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  #0,  IVU4. 

Every  four  years,  and  sometimes  of  tetter  in  the  past,  our  ii,jfi 
cratic  friends  ha&e  had  to  change  their  paramount  issue  and  hq 
a  new  excuse  for  existing  longer  as  a  party. 

We  Republicans  are  never  in  that  unfortunate  condition,  Q 
positions  and  our  policies  are  enduring, 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ran  for  Congress,  in  1898,  tin:  pan 
mount  issue  of  your  party  out  in  my  district  was  the  MeCleal 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  had  to  run  up  again;,* 
or  riot.  Probably  it  was  a  good  bill,  for  it  bore  the  name  ofm 
distinguished  colleague  and  co-worker  in  the  committee  from  Minn, 
sota.  I  nevef  happened  to  hear  particularly  about  that  bill  unt 
some  gentlemen  came  from  the  East  and  declared  it  was  the  para 
mount  issue.  For  sixty  days  we  had  to  go  over  the  district  UH 
Jng  about  the  MeCleary  bill,  and  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  it  siiia 
In  18QG  the  paramount  issue  of  the  'Democratic  party  was  - 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  with 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation  on  earth."  There  is  m 
one  of  you  who  can  say  that  as  smoothly  as  I  did. 

You  have  not  tried  it  since  1890,  yet  in  1890  every  Democrat  1 
you  was  authority  on  16  to  1.  You  went  out  of  that  convent 
in  Chicago,  every  mother's  son  of  you,  and  you  got  a  piece  0 
white  metal  sixteen  times  as  big  as  a  piece  of  brass,  and  you  hun 
It  oil  you  coat  lapel  and  strutted  up  and  down  the  streets 
the  lanes  of  this  country  swearing  you  stood  for  16  to  1  or  bus 
and  every  one  of  you  busted.     [Laughter  on  the  Republican  side, 

Now,  let  us  go  back  further,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missoui 
[Mr.  Cochran]  said,  to  1892.  Your  paramount  issue  then  was  fre 
trade.  When  Garfield  was  the  candidate,  it  was  the  force  hi! 
When  Hayes  was  the  candidate  you  said  if  he  was  elected  he  vrr. 
going  to  turn  the  temples  of  liberty  over  into  the  hands  of  th 
money  changers,  or  something  of  that  kind.  When  Grant  was  1 
candidate  it  was  militarism,  and  when  Lincoln  was  a  Candida! 
it  was  imperialism.  Every  four  years  you  have  had  a  new  pan 
mount  issue. 

When  that  convention  met  in  Chicago  in  1896  there  was  not 
Democrat  here  that  had  any  idea  that  they  could  nominate  a  can 
didate  for  President,  with  any  hope  of  electing  him.  We  had  hai 
four  years  of  Democracy  in  this  country,  four  years  of  free  trad'. 
We  had  had  four  years  of  the  hardest  times  that  the  America 
people  had  ever  gone  through,  and  I  pray  God  that  we  will  rr' 
be  called  upon  to  go  through  four  more  such  years  as  we  wen 
through  from  1899  to  1806.  When  your  convention  met  in  1- 
not  one  of  you  thought  it  was  worth,  while  to  nominate  a  candidal 
for  President.  From  that  convention  came  forth  the  propositi 
of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i<»  (0 1 
etc.  You  went  before  the  people,  and  I  must  say  you  made  con 
siderable  stir.  [Laughter.]  Do  you  wonder  that  so  many  pcopli 
\oted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896,  when  you  recall  the  prediction.?  ai" 
prophecies  which  were  then  made? 

If  you  elect  a  gold-standard  candidate  it  will  make  the  rici 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  decrease  happiness,  increase  dNtrefl 
destroy  opportunity  to  work. 

There  is  where  they  almost  caught  me,  I  always  like  to  work 
and  when  I  read  that  declaration  that  if  the  gold-standard  eai# 
date  was  elected  "it  would  destroy  opportunity  to  work*"  J  musl 
say  it  almost  caught  me. 

Now,  I  read  from  page  540 1 

If  you  elect  the  gold-standard  candidate  it  will  encourage  =  »oard- 
ing  of  money. 

In  other  speeches  such  statements  as  these  were  made:  TI  elec- 
Uon  of  the  gold-standard  candidates  will — 

Ruin  the  farmers—Injure  the  wage-earner. — Reduce  cmph-i'W',1,t 
—Discourage  enterprise.— Paralyze  industry.-— Bust  the  ■■:"'l$ 
banks.— Ruin  the  depositor. — Decrease  salaries. — Destroy  »>AD™' 
factures.— Make  impossible  for  husbands  and  wives  to  pav  «l0^ 
gages.— Close  public  schools.— Make  dearer  money*— Cheaper  prof 
erty. — Harder  times. — More  crime. 

Yet  McKinley  was  elected,  and  we  adopted  the  gold  st-:<nd^ 
and  not  a  single  prophesy  or  prediction  of  our  opponents  hn  &>& 
true.    The  whole  country  has  grown  richer. 
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"ALL  ALIKE  TELL  THE  STORY  OF  PROSPERITY." 


gxiracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  B.  FORAKER  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Congres- 
sional Record,  February  4,  1904. 


\  few  days  ago  there  was  made  in  another  place  where  men  legislate 
%  v.»ry  brilliant  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  the  speaker  quoted  from 
newspapers,  the  leading  newspapers  irora.  almost  e-very  State  throughout  the 
wh'de  South,  in  order  to  show  what  the  conditions  were,  according  to  those 
papers — almost  every  one  of  them  a  Democratic  paper — on  the  1st  day  si 
January  last. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  induced  this  speaker  to  cite  these  news* 
papers.     He  commences  with  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  says : 

"Bank  clearings  are  not  always  a  definite  indication  of  business  move- 
iiviitts  but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable  basis  of  comparison  in  noting 
progress?  in  any  one  city.  The  clearings  in  Kansas  City  for  the  past  year 
wore  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  millions,  or  an  increase  of  eighty-six 
millions  (9  per  cent.)  over  the  record  of  1902.  Building  records  and  real 
estate  transfers  show  similar  increase.  Both  the  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants report  gains." 

[  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  these,  but  I  want  to  read  a  few  of  them 
just  to  show  how  universal  they  are  and  how  all  alike  tell  the  story  of 
prosperity.     The  St.  Joseph  Gazette  .says  : 

"The  country  upon  which  St.  .Joseph  depends  for  its  maintenance  is 
uropperous  to  a  most  gratifying  degree.  Crops  have  been  fairly  abundant ; 
prices*  for  the  products-  of  the  farm  and  range  far  in  excess  of  the  average 
for  many  years." 

Now  1  come  down  to  Virginia,  skipping  quite  a  number  of  citations 
from  other  papers  in  Missouri.     The  Despatch,  of  Norfolk,  says: 

'•The  cities  of  tide-water  Virginia  have  experienced  a  solid  arid  incrcas- 
h--j  qrowth  durino  the  past  ten  years.  Norfolk  is  in  many,  many  ways  better 
off  *o- day  thnt  a*  year  ago.  Churches,  schools,  charitable  organizations,  and 
business' organizations  have  nourished  -dnd  grown  and  improved  within  the 
veur.  L'ocai  bank  deposits  have  shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  year, 
si'vl  local  bank  clearings  also  indicate  an  Increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  the  city,  and  the  record  of  the  year  past  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
oi  the  city." 

Mr  President,  to  go  on  with  this,  1  could  read  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  Petersburg  fndex-Appeal,  to  the  same  effect  from  the  Jacksonville 
Times- Union,  and  lrom  the  Peiwicola  News,  as  to  the  condition  of  thing* 
in  Florida  ;  and  1  could  read  to  the  same  effect  from  the  Leader,  a  paper 
published  in  Lexington,  Kv„  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in  that  State,  and 
from  the  Louisville  papers  to  the  .same  effect.  All  these  papers,  let  me  re- 
mind the  Senate,  are  of  date  January  1,  showing  the  condition  only  a  month 
ago,  as  published  in  these  Democratic  papers  in  their  respective  localities, 
riie  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  1,  says: 

"Annua/  reports  of  all  city  official!  show  a  bright  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Atlanta,  the  year  19(>3  harir.p  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  its 
history.  The  clearings  of  1902  were  increased  by  $13,791,580.34.  The  years 
reivrd  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  is  considered  as  a  strong  indication  of  the 
substantiability  and  growth  of  business  in  Atlanta." 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  a  manner  of  other  papers  in  that  State  are 
quoted. 

Then  he  goes  to  North  Carolina  and  from  the  Rural  News  and  Observer 
bp  quotes  this  : 

"The  year  that  closed  last  night  has  been  a  good  one  for  North  Carolina 
and  the  American  Republic.  Crops  have  been  large  and  prices  good.  It  has 
been  a  specially  good  year  for  farmers," 

1  quote  now  from  the  Wilmington  Morning  Star  : 

"The  stead v  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Wilmington  is  extremely  grati- 
fyin,r  to  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  chief 
^uport  of  North  Carolina  will  alike  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  people 
oi  the  entire  State." 

Now  I  come  to  South  Carolina,  that  blessed  old  State,  so  ably  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  always,  and  particularly  now.  The  Charleston  News 
<wl   Courier  is  quoted   from,   as   follows  : 

"The  banks  of  Columbia  show  by  their  reports  that  they  have  had  a  very 
succ-pppful  vpar,  and  it  follows  that  the  people  of  the  city  have  cause  to  be, 
m  &  lar^e 'measure  satisfied  with  the  last  year's  business.  The  total  de- 
P'v.its  in  "the 'five  banks  amount  to  $3,503,907.50,  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
f'it\  of  the  population  of  Columbia.  Compared  with  former  years,  the  da- 
p'jsite  increased  very  much,  and  the  bankers  seem  to  be  full  of  confidence 
of  : -till  greater  proportionate  increase  during  the  present  year." 
Now  let  me  read  from  another  paper,  the  Greenville  News: 
The  year  1903  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  growth  and  general  Im- 
»''!"" '■  omen t."  Something  like  $2,000,000  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
in  she  erection  of  public  and  private  buildings,  manufacturing  plants,  and 
^'■"i'-'Mp"  othci  commercial  enterprises.  The  most  successful  year  in  the 
''::i  -ry  of  Greenville  has  passed.  Nineteen  hundred  and  three  has  left  the 
''-*'  ■ireoler,  rie)>er  and  more  prosperous  than  when  it  came." 

Thou  I  could  read  to  the  same  effect  from  the  papers  of  Memphis  and 
N  '  .-'vilie  as  to  Jhe  conditions  of  prosperity  obtaining  in  the  State  of  Tenn- 
■  ■'••* .".\  and  so  on  throughout  the  South  I  might  go  on  reading  to  a  very 
"' ;;:  1)  greater  oxtent  than  I  have,  but.  I  have  read  .sufficiently  to  support 
*»'•'  *  f  want  to  state,  that  this  prosperity  about  which  we  talk  is  a  pros- 
?'*">"' '(/  not  for  any  particular  section,  not  for  any  particular  class,  hut  a  proa- 
^■'"!/V  for  our  Government,  a  prosperity  for  our  country  and  our  whole 
i:("*'-'{ry,  a  prosperity  for  every  section  of  our  country,  a  prosperity  for  every 
<l<> --.s-  in  our  country. 
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4WE  WILL  NOT  DISTURB  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY." 


Extract  from   remarks  of  Horn  C.  H.  GBOSVENOB  of  Ohio, 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  9,  1904. 


There  is  no  such  condition  of  things  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr,  De  Armond]  has  presented.  His  question  to  us  i,: 
"Why  don't  you  reform  the  tariff;  why  don't  you  revise  the  tariff; 
why  don't  you  do  something  about  the  tariff?"  That  is  all  so  much 
wasted  language,  because  we  do  not  want  to  reform  the  tariff; 
we  do  not  want  to  revise  the  tariff;  and  if  we  do  we  are  goiu^ 
straight  ahead  when  we  get  ready,  and  we  will  do  these  things  it 
we  see  fit  to  do  so.  We  will  not  disturb  the  business  of  this  coun- 
try. We  will  not  bring  about  the  condition  of  189S3  that  will  break 
up  the  flow  of  prosperity  of  this  country.  We  will  give  notice 
the  people  of  this  country  when  we  are  going  to  revise  the  tariff. 

We  believe  that  there  can  be  nothing  done  by  a  political  party 
more  damaging  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  country 
than  to  announce  a  determination  in  advance  to  do  some  radical 
thing  in  legislation  that  will  halt,  paralyze,  and  eventually  upset 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  business  of  the  country  is  sensi- 
tive, and  the  mere  induction  of  the  Democratic  party  into  power 
with  its  present  threat  of  demolition  of  the  tariff  situation  would 
paralyze  business  throughout  the  country  as  it  did  in  1893.  It 
does  not  need  the  full  consummation  of  their  purpose;  their  alle- 
gation, with  the  power  in  their  hands  to  do  harm,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  great  work  of  injury  and  destruction. 

And  I  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  gentlemen 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate,  Democratic  newspapers.  Democratic  orators  everywhere 
are  proclaiming  to  the  business  interests  of  this  country,  "Put  us 
in  power  and  we  will  do  something  to  the  tariff.  We  will  either 
repeal  it  or  we  will  revise  it  or  we  will  cut  it  down  or  we  will  do 
something  with  it."  Gentlemen,  that  is  exactly  the  greatest  harm 
that  you  can  do  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  if 
your  speeches  during  the  last  sixty  days  had  been  made  by  Repub- 
licans under  the  guise  of  Democratic  speeches,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  effective  to  drive  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  resolute 
determination  thai  the  Democratic  party  shall  not  come  into  power 
unth  that  threat  upon  their  lips.  [Applause  on  the  Republican 
side.] 

It  is  the  very  thing  that  the  business  interests  of  this  country 
dread.  It  is  the  very  thing  the  business  interests  of  this  country 
will  not  have.  They'  will  not  trust  the  Democratic  party,  coming 
as  they  do  with  that  threat  that  they  will  repeat  their  transactions 
of  .1894  and  thereby  again  destroy  the  business  of  the  country. 
"But,*'  say  a  number  of  those  gentiemen,  and  I  reply  only  cursory 
and  for  a  moment,  "there  is  not  any  prosperity  anyhow."  I  listened 
to  an  hour's  speech  the  other  day  and  one-half  of  it  was  devoted 
to  proving  that  there  is  no  prosperity  in  the  country  and  the  other 
half  to  proving  that  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
brought  about  by  Democratic  action.  [Laughter.]  I  have  but  a 
very  few  and  very  condensed  statements  to  make  on  that  subject 
1  do  not  care  what  produces  it.  1  do  not  care  who  is  responsive 
for  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  from  the  beginning 
the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  whenever  they  have  made- 
tariff  agitation  in  this  country  bankruptcy  and  hard  times  and  fame- 
have  followed. 

I  am  going  to  the  country,  so  far  as  1  shall  be  heard  in  th? 
campaign,  and  submit  a  single  question  to  the  laboring  men  of  my 
district,  the  business  men  of  my  district,  and  the  farmers  of  i».v 
district.  I  will  put  this  one  question  to  them,  and  upon  their 
answer  I  will  stand  or  fall:  "You  lived  here  in  1892  and  for- 
ward?" "Yes."  "You  lived  here  in  1896  and  forward?"  "Yes/' 
" Which  one  of  these  conditions  would  you  rather  have,  that  under 
Democratic  administration  or  that  under  Republican  adminis'*'11" 
lion?'*  I  will  submit  that  question  and  abide  by  their  judgment 
thereon.  What  is  the  use  of  making  speeches  when  every  man  'vh*J 
gets  them  absolutely  knows  he  was  hungry  in  1892  and  forward  and 
he  is  rich  and  prosperous  to-day? 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  it  was  in  a  condition  of  Democrat11' 
supremacy  when  troubles  came,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  no  wan 
can  deny  that  it  was  in  a  condition  of  Republican  supremacy  when 
good  times  came. 
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"THE  LEAN  AND  THE  FAT  YEARS." 


,ut   from  remailcs   of  Hon.   E.  L.   HAMILTON   of   Michigan,   in   daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  lh  .190%. 


THE  LEAH  AND  THE  EAT  YEABS. 


For  seven  years,  under  the  Administrations  of  William  McKinley  and 

ydore   Roosevelt,    labor   and   capital   have   been    prosperous,   with    prac- 

i!ly  no  interruption  except  the  interruptions  of  their  mutual  differences. 

Eight    years    ago    the    Republican    party    marshaled    its    hosts    in    the 

-low   of   industrial   depression — in    the   shadow   of   closed    factories    and 

impended    banks. 

We  were  running  in  debt  then  at  every  tick  of  the  clock,  aecumulat- 
g  an  overdraft  in  our  Treasury,  fed  by  selling  bonds  and  drained  by  an 
(Ue:-s    chain,    recruiting    Coxey's    army    and    reading    Coin's    Financial 

:hoc). 

The  years  were  lean  and  the  earth  was  lean,  and  lean-faced  men  as 
-fit  came  on  came  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  the  alleys  of  depression 
id  lifted  up  strange  voices  on  the  curb  and  in  the  deserted  market  places, 
■caching  the  doctrine  of  discontent  and  ''larding  the  lean  earth"  with 
•ii-iiises  of  things  to  be  gained  by  depreciated  money  and  national  dis- 
mesty.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Then  no  man  trusted  his  neighbor  if  he  could  help  it.  A  man  with 
dollar  ahead  refused  to  loan  money  to  his  neighbor  on  a  first  mortgage 
v;iuse,  first,  he  was  afraid  of  being  called  a  plutocrat;  second,  because 
'.  was  afraid  his  neighbor  would  pay  him  in  depreciated  money,  and, 
i;d,  because  he  was  afraid  his  security  would  vanish  away. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  that  time  we  have  built  up  the  shining  edifice  of 
i-o.perity  and  "scattered  laughter  with  a  spendthrift  hand."  And  yet 
..thing  has  happened — nothing   but   a   Republican    Administration. 

There  is  something  about  the  Republican  party  that  sends  things  up 
nee  par,  and  something  about  the  Opposition  that  sends  things  down 
■:ww  par.  Above  par  is  sunlight,  summer,  hupe,  and  plenty.  Above  par 
>  the  firelight  dancing  on  the  walls  of  contentment  to  the  song  of  the  ket- 
le  singing  on  the  hearth  of  Plenty.     Below  par  Hunger  and  Want  and 

krnptcy   sit   brooding   by   dead   ashes,   while   the   candle   of   life   gutters 
n  to  the  shape  of  a  winding  sheet.      [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

U  is  possible  to  go  below  par  again.    A  very  little  ballot  in  the  hands 

very  small  majority  will  do  it. 

Now,  from  the  offices  of  stock  jobbery  to  the  highest  of  political  econ- 
',  it  is  everywhere  apparent  that  we  are  prosperous. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  express  divergent  views  as  to  the  cause 
S  it. 

Some  deny  it  in  the  midst  of  it  with  the  proceeds  of  it  on  their  per- 
ms. 

Some  say  it  is  just  the  natural  reaction  from  hard  times  to  good 
ttes,  but  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  we  always  have  a  reaction 
'««  hard  times  to  good  times  when  the  Republican  party  goes  into  power. 

Some,  while  drawing  rations  from  the  Republican  commissary  of  pros- 
!Hy,  concede  it.  profit  by  it,  and  criticise  its  quality  ;  and  some  more 
■li:d^t  than  Aesop's  fly  on  the  wheel,  say  they  did  it  themselves  indirectly. 

I  notice  that  geese  always  bow  their  heads  when  entering  a  barn  door, 
>>'■  «inj:  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  their  own  height.      [Applause.;] 

Of  course,  if  they  have  done  it  at  all  they  have  done  it  indirectly,  and 
they  have  done  it  indirectly  while  out  of  office  it  is  mora  than  they  have 
ne  directly  while  in  office,  and  this  suggests  an  admirable  arrangement 
r  tbe  future  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  our  friends 
1('r'-hy  they  may  continue  to  cooperate  indefinitely  indiiectly  externally 
1  *bc-  prosperity  of  our  country.      [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Snme  say,  however,  that  our  prosperity  is  only  "apparent  prosperity," 

tki*  be  true,  then  our  average  annual  balance  of  trade  for  the  last  three 

'/'*'•■  ui  $513  000,000  is  only  an  apparent  balance  of  trade,  and  the  deposit 

_  '  S;-.9J5,2(M,845   in   the  savings  banks  of  our  country,   for  the  most   part 

fl°Po.-ited  by  labor— an  increase  of  $185,027,555  over  a  year  ago— is  only 

apparent  savings  deposit,  and  the  $3,000,000,000  pay  roil  of  6,000,000 
j^PV  employed  in  513,000  factories,  having  an  annual  output  of  $13,000,- 
00>v"1  is  the  "insubstantial  pageant"  of  an  optimistic  dream.  [Applause 
SD  U*  Republican  side.J 


"THE  REFUTATION  OF  MR.  BRYAN'S  PROPHECIES," 


Extract*  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J,  W*  BA  BCOCK  of  Wisconsin,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June  7,  1900, 


At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  President  Cleveland's  last  term 
the  money  in  circulation  was,  in  round  numbers,  a  billion  and 
half  of  dollars.  At  the  end  of  President  McKinley's  third  year  it  w 
$2,000,000,000.  In  the  third  year  of  Cleveland  the  circulation  oi 
money  was  $21.53  per  capita  of  the  population.  In  the  third  year  of 
McKinley  it  is  $26, 1£  per  capita.  This  does  not  look  like  making 
money  scarce.  At  the  end  of  President  Cleveland's  third  year  the 
gold  circulation  was  $490,000,000;  but  at  the  end  of  President  Mo 
Kinley's  third  year  it  was  $786,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  three 
hundred  millions. 

Two- thirds  of  the  increase  of  circulation  has  been  in  gold,  the  metal 
that  Mr.  Bryan  said  would  make  money  scarce  and  throw  the  country 
into  poverty  and  decay.  To  complete  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
prophecies,  there  was  nearly  $7 5 ,000,000  more  of  silver  in  circulation 
at  the  end  of  President  McKinley' 's  third  year  than  at  the  end  of 
President  Cleveland's  third  year  of  his  second  term. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Bryan's  prediction  of  the  stagnation  of 
industry  if  his  "16  to  1"  policy  was  not  accepted  by  the  people, 
The  figures  of  our  domestic  industry  as  a  whole  are  not  accessible. 
They  are  not  necessary,  as  every  intelligent  man  knows  whethei 
or  not  labor  is  plenty,  wages  good,  and  agricultural  prices  aw; 
above  the  quotations  of  three  years  ago. 

For  our  foreign  trade  we  have  the  figures.  During  the  first  tlirei 
years  of  Cleveland's  second  Administration  our  imports  amounted  \ 
$9,898,000,000;  during  the  first  three  years  of  McKinley's  Admini: 
tration  our  imports  amounted  to  $2,296,000,000,  or  under  the  Dingh 
tariff  act,  during  prosperous  times  and  great  activity,  our  import: 
were  $602,000,000  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  the  Cleveland 
Administration,  when  the  country  was  filled  with  distress  and  want 

Now  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  exports.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  second  Cleveland  Administration  our  exports  amounle 
to  $3,578,000,000,  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Me K ink 
Administration  our  exports  amounted  to  $3,8-28,000,000-— a  different 
of  $230,000,000  in  our  favor  in  exports,  and  a  difference  of  $602,000, 
000  in  our  favor  in  imports,  which,  added  together,  make  a  gram 
total  of  $852,000,000  in  our  favor  during  the  three  years  of  Republi 
can  rule. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  second  Cleveland  Administration 
our  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $679,000,000;  during  the  firs 
three  years  of  the  McKinley  Administration  our  excess  of  export; 
over  imports  was  $  J  ,531,000,000,  showing  the  same  results,  or  a  net 
gain  of  $852,000,000.  This  condition  is  the  result  of  a  wise  tariff  k 
and  the  pronounced  position  of  the  Republican  party  on  the  monei 
question,  which  has  given  confidence  to  all  of  our  great  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  A 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  the  brightest  part  of  the  story.  That  pari 
consists  in  the  figures  concerning  our  export  of  manufactures.  Manu- 
facturing implies  skilled  labor,  skilled  labor  means  high  wages,  and 
high  wages  mean  a  good  demand  for  all  the  products  of  agriculture. 
In  the  three  years  of  President  Cleveland  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred,  our  exports  of  manufactures  amounted  to  $568,000,000,  bin 
in  the  three  years  of  President  McKinley  they  amounted  to  $998,000,- 
000,  an  average  gain  of  $143,000,000  per  year. 

x\  gratifying  fact  in  the  increase  of  our  importations  is  that  nearly 
one-half  now  consists  of  materials  for  use  in  our  domestic  manafac* 
tures.  These  crude  materials  do  not  compete  with  our  own  products! 
but,  on  the  contrary,  give  increased  employment  to  labor  engaged  m 
producing  for  the  home  market,  and  enable  us  to  send  our  manufac- 
tures out  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  Wilson  tariff  of  1894  professed  to  be,  above  all  things 
free  raw  material"  tariff  for  the  encouragement  of  our  manufactur- 
ing export  trade.  Yet  our  largest  yearly  export  of  manufactures  un- 
der it  was  less  than  $230,000,000;  and  now,  four  years  after  ttf 
high-water  mark  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  our  yearly  export  of  manu- 
factures is  touching  the  $400,000,000  mark  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

This  year,  too,  we  are  importing  $300,000,000  worth  of  man'J 
facturers*  materials,  a  large  part  of  which  is  to  be  sold  abroad,  arte 
paying  wages  to  American  skilled  labor. 
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i<THE  PROSPERITY  OF  AMERICA  DUE  MAINLY  TO  ITS 
SYSTEM  OF  PROTECTIVE  LAWS."— Bismarck. 

^tmeis  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily 

\      Congressional  Record.  June  9,  1900. 

I  Th"  German  Empire  was  organized  in  1871  by  a  political  union  of 
Prussia  and  the  German  States  of  central  Europe.  Prior  to  that 
i.nc  thev  had  been  drawn  into  closer  relationship  by  a  zollverem  or 
.v'storns" union  based  upon  the  tariff  ln\r  of  Prussia.  Immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1871  a  protectionist  party 
Was  organized  to  combat  the  theories  of  free  trade  and  soon  found 
a  strong  supporter  in  Prince  Bismarck.  By  1875  the  strength  ot 
the  protection  policv  had  ureal.lv  increased.  There  was  the  usual 
m  of  "robber  barons,"  "monopolists/'  and  "plutocrats,"  but  such 
■arguments  did  not  deceive  Bismarck. 
0  In  a  speech  in  the  Reiehsiat?  Po^marck  Raid:  "t  wish  we  could  Smme- 
■:->t'dy  create  a  few  h-mdrcd  millionaires.  They  would  spend  their  money 
,n"th*  country,  and  this  expenditure  would  give  fruit  to  labor  all  arouna. 
"tVv  could  not  eat  their  rm.m-v  themselves;  they  would  have  to  spend 
t'lp'intorct  of  it.  Be  rj.:;d.  tren.  when  people  bwome  rich  wilhus.  lue 
community  at  large,  and  net  only  the  tax  authority,  i?  sure  to  benefit. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Heidelberg  to  consider  financial  condi- 
tions, and  an  increase  in  duties  was  recommended.  An  address  from 
the  throne  shortly  after  (February  12,  1879)  said: 

'■[  am  of  the  opinion  ttvt  the  country's  entire  economic  activity  has  a 
rhi  to  claim  all  the  support,  which  right  adjustment  of  duties  and  taxes 
n  n  fiord,  aud  which  in  the  lands  vith  which  *e  trade  is  P^P^1^™, 
voru!  actual  requirement.  I  repnrd  it  as  my  own  duty  to  adopt  measures 
"nr^ene  the  Onmm  market  to  national  production  so  far  an  is  con- 
.-rr-nt  with  tn<*  e-en'Tfit  interest,  and  our  customs  legislation  must  £racl~ 
lJIv*  revert  to  the  true  principles  on  which  the  prosperous  career  of  the 
llverein  rented  for  no-irly  half  a  century.,  but  which  have  in  important 
Mrtienlars  been  deserted  in  our  economic  policy  since  18b5.  I  can  not 
deem  that 'actual   sneers  h;u?  (Hien.^d  this  ohan&e  in  our  customs  pemcy. 

On  May  28  of  the  same  vear  Prince  Birmarek,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Rpichstai  which  lasted  for 'more  than  an  hour,  said  that  the  German 
market  bad  become  the  mere  storage  space  for  the  overproduction 
of  other  countries.  Conn  tries  which  were  inclosed,  he  paid,  had 
become  great,  and  those  which  had  remained  open  had  fallen  behind. 
V/'^e  the  renh=  of  the  protectionist,  rule  so  great  as  sometimes  painted 
Frp^e' w'MiId  Inn-  airo  have  been  mined,  instead  of  which  it  is  more  pros- 
peroMs.  after  pavin*  the  five  millions,  than  Germany  to-day.  A+Q(3aJ)r.°1^- 
Urt  Russia  too--'- look  at  her  marvelous  prosperity.  Manufactures  t here 
bau*  latelv  been  able  to  «ave  from  m  to  35  p^r  cent.,  and  all  at  the  cob 
f  the  German  market  Let  up  'Mnso  our  door?  and  erect  somewhat  higher 
■nrners."  said  the  Chancellor,  "nun  let.  us  take  care  to  preserve  again  at 
•ast  the   (lennnn   market   and    German    industry." 

Spenkin*  of  the  depression  in  r-riculture  as  a  result  ,of  '£ee  tiade, 
he  r-:p.id  :  "Not  only  agriculture,  but.  the  present  state  and  the  German 
Emu:  re  itself  won  Id  £0  to  ruin  '' 

*  He  recorded  the  f!pp>nan  fanner*,  however,  *s  wise  enough  to  take  care 
of  tlu-r  own  intercuts,  rmd  added:  "Twenty  million  farmers  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  he  ruined.  Tt  i«  only  nectary  that  they  should  become  con- 
us  of  "what  '!«  bofnrp   them   and   they   will   try  to  defend    themselves  by 

On  panther  n^«ion  Prince  T^-marek  recommending  still  higher  pro- 
ton «aid-  "The  access  of  the  United  States  in  material  development 
is  th**  m-v-t  i'llr-M^i*  nf  modern  limes.  The  American  nation  has  not  only 
s.iff-^sfuirv  borne  and  experienced  th«»  moM.  eigantic  and  expensive  war  of 
all'  hhWory  bM  ImmodiaMv  afterv/nrd*  disbanded  it*  army,  found  work 
for  -x)\  it/Wiw*  PTid  marines,  paid  off  most  of  its  debt,  given  labor  and 
hnr.f^  m' all  the  unemployed  of  TCurope  as  fast  a*  they  could  arrive  within 
ih.-'ip-vitc-*v---r.nd  <*HM  ^v  «  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as  not  to  be 
nnn-o^ive'  mu.-h  le-^  felt.  II  en  re  it  is  mv  deliberate  judgment  that  the 
v'A\»orifv'  c'r  -iwrrico  U  rf''«  mn-lahi  .'<>  its  $>tst<:m  of  protective  laws.  I 
rcntl  thai  ffrrvinnii  ha*  -nou;.  r"«rhefl  Wat  point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
•  •'•■'■'r.'fc  ■' the •  tr.r'iff  of  the  Tjn'ttffl  Staff s." 

His  advice  was  accepted.  Germany  became  a  thoroughly  pro- 
•I'tiiy*  country,  and  the  world  knows  the  result  in  the  fact  that 
Ocrmanv  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous— perhaps  the  most 
»ro-,T>eroos— of  the  industrial  and  exporting  countries  of  all  Europe. 
Of  its  prosperity  a  British  official  representative  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Gas- 
trclh  the  commercial  attache  to  the  British  embassy  at  that  capital,  in 
11  <  mmunication  to  the  British  Government  on  January  29,  1899, 
s-tiO: 

■\rtor  rnmnleting  his  famous  nnliHeal  w^rk,  Prince  Bismarck  directed 
fcirnvdf  to  direct inat"  the  energies  of  the  people  to  peaceful  and  commercial 
::;--  nnd  h*>  achieved  a  «mi"co«  ho^md  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  When 
'f  ^  roi,]l7od  *hst  in  1807  the  vnloe  of  German  exports  of  domestic  produce 
v"  ':nh  ^<?  000  000  r.'-erds  le^.K  thnn  similnr  exports  of  British  origin,  and 
^^  the  nronortion  thr-pof  Der  h^ad  of  population  has  tended  to  rise  in 
(i ''"inny  and  fall  in  Knsloud.  perhaps  the  British  public  will  begin  to  de- 
''*'>  «do^er  Vt*«n*i-n  to  eomrpercinl  and  industrial  development  on  the  con- 
H'."rt,  A*1defl  by  the  ctate  and  protected  by  a  moderate  tariff  from  serew 
!  r  n  competition,  German  industries  and  commercial  enterprises  of  aU 
h:1-  '^    came   into    existence,    developed,    and    nourished. 
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"THE    MARVELOUS    INCREASE    OF    THE    WEALTH  0, 
OUR   COUNTRY." 


ZStarcw*  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  8.  MORRILL  of  Vermont,  ?>u 
8019  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50ih  Congress,  1st  Se/sinu' 


The  marvelous  increase  of  the  wealth  of  our  country  within  a  $m 
of  years  is  an  unfailing  source  of  public  felicitation,  The  deposit 
in  savings-banks  of  no  other  country  approach  the  aggregate  deposit 
of  the  savings-hanks  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are  chiVfl- 
made  in  monthly  driblets  by  laboring  men  and  women,  and  here  u 
a  protective  tariff,  the  amount  in  1872,  $660,329,917,  had  in  18Si>  jn 
creased  to  $1,335,736,069.  While  this  was  being  accumulated  $9}?, 
325,816  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  paid  by  our  country  up  t, 
March  1,  1888,  besides  a  large  sum  of  interest.  Thus  it  appears  ttaj 
these  laboring  men  and  women  have  on  deposit  in  these  saving 
banks  a  sufficient  amount  to  have  paid  on  March  1,  1888,  the  whole 
of  our  national  debt  of  $1,303,454,714  and  still  have  thirty-three  mil 
lions  surplus. 

This  illustrates  the  great  fact  that  while,  under  the  operations  of 
protective  tariff,  domestic  productions  are  largely  increased,  ye!  i 
the  distribution  the  laborer's  share,  compared  wills  that  of  the  /«[> 
ialisl,  is  always  relatively  most  increased. 

"IN   EVERY  PERIOD   OF  LOW   TARIFF,   THE   PRECIOUS 
METALS  WERE  BRAINED  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTRY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  THOMAS  M.  BAYNE  of  Pemwl 
vania,  page  4771  of  dally  Congressional  Record,  00  th  Cow-rai 
1st  Session. 

The  Democratic  party  in  the  past,  whenever  it.  came  into  powt* 
has  reduced  tariff  duties.  During  the  ninety-nine  years  of  oar  w 
tlonal  existence  under  the  present  Constitution  there;  have  been  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty -Axe  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  tariff.  Tin- 
history  of  the  country  presents  periods  of  alternation  between  pro- 
tection and  tariff  for  revenue.  Every  period  of  tariff  for  revemi! 
was  the  result  of  Democratic  ascendency,  and  every  period  of  p rota- 
tion was  the  result  of  the"  success  of  the  Whig  or  Republican  parly, 
During  the  progress  of  this  debate  one  great  and  important  fen  lure 
of  the  system  of  protection  has  not  been  elaborated  anything  lik< 
fully  as  its  importance  would  seem  to  require.  I  refer  to  the  cilVd 
which  tariff  legislation  would  have  upon  our  financial  system.  Tho 
student  of  history  will  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  our  past  lb* 
jn  every  period  of  low  tariff  the  precious  metals  were  drained  out  •■» 
the  country.  The  precious  metals  were  sent  abroad  to  purchase  ft 
products  of  foreign  countries.  The  panic  of  J 837  and  the  panic  o 
1857  occurred  after  and  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1833  &m\  anVr 
and  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1816.  The  gold  and  silver  had  i  >».".'" 
drained  out  of  the  country.  The  banks  were  unable  to  redeem  tl 
paper.  Up  to  1860  the  United  States  mints  had  coined  over  six  bun 
dred  millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  and  yet  at  that  time  there  was  h^ 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
gold  in  the  United  States.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dulistf 
of  this  sum  and  all  the  gold  we  had  obtained  in  the  years  precod 
that  time  had  go^e  abroad.  Now,  the  presence  of  gold  and  ^*er 
coin,  and  the  paper  of  the  banks  and  of  the  Government  rede<-»»in? 
paper  currency  with  gold  and  silver  coin,  make  the  paper  currency 
of  the  country  equally  as  good  as  coin.  We  have  now  a  paper  cur- 
rency which  i$  just  as  good  as  gold,  it  is  just  as  good  as  </o!J  ':>e' 
cause  it  can  he  converted  into  gold  at  any  moment  of  time. 
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'THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY.,f~ITS  HISTORY  !S  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY/1 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  GILBERT  N*  HAUOEN  of  Iowa, 

in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  #S,  WO4. 
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"THE  SUMMIT  OF  PROSPERITY,  AND  THE  QUAG- 
MIRES  OF  DESPAIR." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JAMES  E.  WATSON  of  Indian 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Nov.  28,  1903, 


I  was  much  amused  yesterday  at  the  efforts  of  my  glib-tonguer| 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Clark]  to  show  that  Mr.  Foster  bad 
made  up  his  mind  to  issue  bonds  because  of  the  financial  condf. 
tion  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  when  Harrison  went  out;  and 
Cleveland  went  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Secretary  prepared  to 
issue  bonds  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  prepared  plates  or  mt 
nor  do  I  care. 

What  I  do  know  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  there  came  a  ohanjr? 
over  this  country.  Everybody  knows  that.  Everybody  knows  thTtt 
the  merchants  quit  buying,  because  they  did  not  know  what  the 
price  of  products  would  be  the  next  <V.\y.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  factories  quit  running,  because  the  manufacturer  did  not  know 
what  the  price  of  his  wares  would  be  the  next  day.  And  everybody 
knows  that  the  wheels  stood  still.  Everybody  knows  that  these*  grout 
hives  of  industry  were  deserted  and  'that"  the  great  smokestack* 
stood  above  them  like  tombstones  above  our  ruined  prosperity. 
Everybody  knows  that  countless  thousands  of  laborers  tramped  the 
highways  of  the  nation  out  of  money  and  out  of  food,  and  that 
they  marched  to  Washington  in  Coxey  armies  in  order  to  ask  for 
relief.  Everybody  knows  that  soup  houses  were  erected  in  every 
city  and  village  of  the  land  to  feed  the  people  turned  out  of  doors 
by  this  policy. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  began  importing  more  than  we  ex- 
ported, and  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us,  and  that  the 
yellow  tide  of  gold  flowed  from  our  shores  to  Europe  in  order  to 
make  up  that  balance  of  trade.  Everybody  knows  that  the  endless 
chain  was  instituted  that  drew  the  gold  'out  of  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  leaving"  w 
bankrupt  and  with  a  deficit  on  our  hands.  Everybody  knows  that 
whatever  Mr.  Foster  may  or  may  not  have  done,  it  is  quite  sin? 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  issue  bonds;  that  he  did  plunge  ns  \v,\n 
debt  $2^,000,000;  that  he  did  mortgage  the  present  and  pledge  the 
future  in  order  to  try  the  very  policy  these  gentlemen  would  now 
adopt.  Whoever  heard  of  an  endless  chain  under  a  Republics 
Administration?    It  is  the  product  of  incompetent  Democracy. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  in  1802.  we  stood  on  the 
summit  of  prosperity,  and  we  know  that  a  year  later  we  were 
floundering  In  the  quagmires  of  despair. 

What  caused  that  mighty  upheaval?.  Whu,  air.  the,  only  chann' 
that  occurred  urns  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country,  We-  had  Ifo 
same  farms  and  the  same  farmers:  we  had,  the  same  labor  and  thf 
same  capital:  we  had  the  same  inexhaustible  resources,  and  v> 
at  the  one  time  we  were  never  so  prosperous  and  at  the  other  thv* 
ine  were  never  so  depressed.  What  did  it?  The  tariff  policy  of  th* 
Democratic  party.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

We  all  know  too,  sir,  that  in  l$9fi  ice  were  still  camping  on  thf 
lowlands  of  despair,  but  that  in.  1R97  the  fogs  had  lifted,  the  clouds 
had  disappeared,  and  we  found  ourselves  wnrehing  up  the  moan- 
tarn  steeps  toward  the  sunliaht  and  toward  the  most  marvelous  ?r* 
of  our  history.     What  did  it? 

Why,  the  only  thing  that  happened  between  those  two  period?  ^ 
depression  and  prosperity  was  the  election  of  a  Republican  Pt--,*')- 
dent.  That  is  enough  to  know.  [Applause  an  the  Republican  sifk'-' 
And  the  people  who  went  to  school  during  the  freetrade  period  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  the  people  who  sat  on  the  sharp  side  of  a  rail  nnd 
ate  Democratic  soup,  know  too  much  to  iret  into  that  scrape  n<rnin 
as  long  as  they  have  sense  enough  to  stay  out  of  an*  insane  asvlum 

What  is  the  ideal  condition,  of  a  country?  Why,  Mr,  Chairnw- 
the  ideal  condition  of  a  country  is,  first,  a  sound  money.  TV 
money  must  he  safe  and  sane  and  sound.  It  can  not  be  made  tV 
tool  of  speculators.  Tt  must  be  good  every  day  and  every wi uirf 
and  must  be  worth  100 .cents  in  every  money  market  of  the  world 

The  Republican  party  has  given  you  that  condition.  Wh.°t  ^ 
the  second  condition  of  a  nation's  prosperity?  The  steady  empinV" 
ment  of  its  laboring  people  at  remunerative  wages.  Ah,  has  U^oT 
ever  been  so  steadily  employed  as  to-day?  Have  wages  ever  b^1' 
so  high  as  to-dav? 


E  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IS  A  PARTY  OF  DEEDS 
AND  ACTIONS." 


,„■/  from  remark*  of  Hon,  CHARLES  DICK,  of  Ohio,  in  daily 
Conaressional  Record,  Jan.  5,  1904* 


IV  Republican  party  deserves  confidence  and  support  because 
has  redeemed  all  the  pledges  it  made  in  1896  and  1900;  because 
has  secured  for  American  trade  the  "open  door"  in  China;  be- 
Use  it  has  successfully  put  an  end  to  Canada's  claims  for  a  val- 
ine portion  of  increasingly  valuable  Alaska;  because  it  has  made 
i  educational  and  commercial  success  of  Porto  Rico. 
The  Republican  party  should  be  continued  in  power  because  it 
it  down  insurrection  *  in  the  Philippines  (unfortunately  encour- 
red  by  the  "anti-imperialists"   and   their   allies)    with   a  minimum 

;  of  life  and  property;  because  it  has  men  in  its  ranks  like 
,csidcnt  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hay,  Secretary  Root,  Governor  Taft, 
overnor  Hunt,  and  many  others  who  are  equal  to  all  emergencies 
■ising  in  the  government  of  the  necessary  outside  territories  we 
ive  acquired;  because  it  made  a  glorious  success  of  our  war  with 
)ain  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba;  because  its  temporary  military 
eupation  of  Cuba  was  a  success  in  every  way;  because  it  has 
ade  the  American  flag  respected  as  the  emblem  of  liberty  the 
ide  world  over. 

The  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  deeds  and  actions.     In  the 

ise  of  Venezuela  it  successfully  upheld  the   Monroe  doctrine   for 

entire  continent  of  America  as  against  the  powers  of  Europe. 

promulgated   and   put   in    force    the   doctrine   of   "protection   to 

merican  industries."     As  William  McKinley  said: 

'Tou  do  not  have  to  guess  what  the  Republican  party  will  do.   The 

orid  knows  its  purpose.  It  has  embodied  them  in  law  and 
united  them  in  administration." 

The  Republican  party   has  earned  the   right   to   four  years  wore 

'  power  because  it  has  given  the  country  what  William  McKinley 

iked  for  at  Niles,  Ohio,  on  June  20,  1896,  when  he  said;  "What 
,want  in  this  country  is  a  policy  that  will  give  to  every  American 

wkman  full  work  at  American  wages;9'  because  it  has  preserved 
purity  of  the  American  dollar;  because  it  prevented  the  attack 
the   sacredness    of   the   Supreme   Court    of   the    United    States; 

tfaiise  it  paid  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war  with  no  more  strain 
the  people  than  the  purchase  of  a  few  postage  stamps;  because 
*  relations  with  Spain  are  now  more  cordial  than  they  ever  had 

*n  before  the  war,  and  the  trade  between  us  is  increasing  both 


favs. 


The  Republican  party  is  entitled  to  the  vote  and  interest  of  every 
linen  because  it  has  increased  the  number  of  factories  in  the 
'niied  States  from  less  than  350,000  in  1896,  running  on  short  time 
«<*/.  at  all  to  600,000  in  1903,  running  on  full  time;  because  it 
» ir ceased  the  number  of  factory  workers  from  less  than  4,000,000 
W*6  to  over  7,000,000  in  1903;  because  it  has  increased  the  yearly 
)rod<t.ct  of  our  factories  from  less  than  $10,000,000,000  in  1896  to 
*«>•  f l-r> $00,000 ,000  in  1908. 
_Th<>  Republican  party  has  increased  our  yearly  exports  from 
*8?,(>.'K),000  in  1890  to  $1,420,000,000  in  1903;  has  increased  our 
mPorts  from  $779,000,000  in  1896  to  $1,025,000,000  (nearly  one-half 
"trials  for  manufacturing)  in  1903;  has  increased  the  revenue 
!f  *»r  Government  from  $326,000,000  in  1896  to  $553,000,000  (with 
lIi  the  war  taxes  abolished)  in  1903.  On  such  a  record  the  party 
"  C{)f-t  mt  to  stand.    It  can  not  fall. 


"DOES  THIS  LOOK  LIKE  THE  RICH  GROWING  RICHE 
AND  THE  POOR  POORER?" 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  ^ 

Congressional  Record,  Jan.  5,  1904- 


The  conditions  existing  from  1893  to  1896  were  the  work  oft 
men  who  are  now  asking  the  people  to  again  put  them  into  pow< 
The  assertions  of  what"  would  follow  the  adoption  of  Republic! 
policies  were  made  by  the  very  men  who  are  to-day  leaders  in  tl 
Democratic  party. 

What  were  the  principles  upon  which  they  then  made  their  a; 
peals  to  the  people?  Free  trade  and  free  silver.  What  were  lb 
assertions  as  to  the  effect  which  the  principles  of  the  Republic; 
party  would  have  upon  the  country?  That  protection  could 
bring  prosperity,  and  that  the  gold  standard  could  not  increa 
the  currency.  Only  free  silver,  they  asserted,  could  give  sutliciei 
currency,  and  only  free  trade  could  give  prosperity.  Now,  let 
see,  briefly,  whether  these  assertions  have  stood  the  test  of  tii 
If  they  have  not,  do  we  want  to  accept  the  advice  of  those  men  xm 

The  national  wealth  was  set  down  by  competent  authorities 
3895  at  877,000,000,000.  In  1900  it  was  put  by  the  same  authori! 
at  $94,000,000,000.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  since  1900— aj 
nobody  will  deny  that  the  increase  has  been  quite  as  rapid 
that  time — the  total  wealtii  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  m; 
be  conservatively  put  at  $100,000,000,000*  This  is  an  increase 
$23,000,000,000  since  1895,  a  gain  of  30  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  ai 
it  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  whatever  gain  has  come  began  su 
sequent  to  1890.  It  is  an  increase  in  the  average  wealth  of  fro 
$1,13  7  per  capita  in  1895  to  $1,350  per  capita  in  1903. 

But   the   reply   to    this   will,   of   course,   be   that   this    increase 
wealth   has   been   solely  by   the   trusts   and  corporations.      It  is 
logical   sequence   to    the    cry    of   1896    and    1900   that   "The   rich 
growing  richer  and   the  poor  poorer."     Now,  let  us  see  about  th 
The  reports   of  the   Comptroller   of   the   Currency   are   accepted 
everybody  as  reliable  and  trustworthy.     They  show  that  the  depo: 
in    savings    banks    were,    in    1895,   $1*3 10,000,000,    and    in    190=2  we 
$2,750,000,000.     These  deposits,  it   must  be  recognized   are  those 
the   masses.     Trusts   and    corporations   do   not   deposit   their   nn 
in  savings  banks,   but  the  employees  of  trusts  and  corporations 
deposit   in    those    institutions.     Compare   the   deposits   of   1903 
those  of  1895  and  you  will  see  that   there  is  an  increase  of  jum- 
per cent,  in  the  amount.     Thin  compare  the  national  wealth  of  1$ 
with  that  of  1895  and  you  will  find  the  increase  to  be  33  per  cen! 
Who  is  it,  then,  that  has  made  the  greatest   gains  relatively?    2'i 
national  wealth  has  grown  S3  per  cent.,  the  deposits  of  the  peop 
in   the   savings   banks   have   grown   50   per   cent,   in   the   same  t\ 
Does  this  look  like  the  rich  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer'" 

The  consumption  of  pig  iron  is  recognized  as  an  accurate  hiirou 
etcr  of  general  business  conditions.  If  free  trade  is  so  good  a  thwj 
for  tills  country,  how  was  it  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  ^ 
United  States — I  say  "production,"  because  practically  all  of  ^ 
pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  is  consumed  at  home 
was  it  that  the  production  of  pig  iron,  which  had  been  over  9,000/ 
tons  in  1890,  fell  to  six  and  one-half  million  tons  in  1894,  the  yefl 
in  which  your  low-tariff  bill  became  a  law,  and  that  it  increase! 
to  eleven  'and  one-half  million  tons  in  1898  under  the  protect 
tariff  and  to  seventeen  and  three-fourths  million  tons  in  1902? 

Coal  is  another  measure  of  business  activity.  If  the  low  ta 
Mas  so  good  a  thinsr,  how  was  it  that  the  coal   production  *f  l[ 

United  States  fell   from   160,000,000  tons  in  1892— the   last  y«^.°; 

•     wind 


.nam1 


Republican   control — to  152,000,000  tons  in   1894,  the  year  in 
your  low-tariff  act  was  put  upon  the  statute  books,  and  renia 
almost   stationary    during   the   existence    of   that   act,   increa ring 
1898  to  190,000,000  tons  "and  in  190.9  to  269,000,000  tons?     ****re*j 


two   great   factors   of   industry — coal   and   iron.     In   each  cast1 


t-Mcall? 


production,  and  therefore  the  consumption,  for  they  are  prnr^ ». 

oil    ftniik!iimo<1     at    lirmnA     -p#»ll    n  «    crwvn     nc    t»     Hf»rnnr,r£i Hp    hill    WAS    f^itt1'. 

anting 


ail  consumed  at  home,  fell  as  soon  as  a  Democratic  bill  was  •-»-  . 
and  it  became  apparent  that  it   would  become  law,  and   conhnu 


at   a  low  state  of  production  and   consumption  until   that  ^  %s 
removed   and  the  protective  tariff  resumed,  when  an  enormous    1 
crease  immediately  occurred. 
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'THE  tiEPUBLICAN  PARTY  HAS  NEVER  TAKEN  A 
BACKWARD  STEP." 

Extracts    from    remarks    of    Hon.    GILBERT    h\    HAUOEN    of    Iowa,    in 
¥"    daily  Congressional  Record,  April  25,  190^. 

Tlie  Republican  party  has  no  apr.lnay  to  make.     Its  history  since  its 

j.,v,ft   is  the  history  of  progress  at>d   prosperity.     Its  leaders  have  always 

'„.,/  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  hmrt.     It  has  never  talten  a  backward 

t'.»    but   has   always   been   the   supporting  pillar  of  the  National  Govern* 

%Jni      Its  cardinal  principles  have  been  tiie  maintenance  of  the  Declara- 

,.n  of  Independence,  interna!   improvements  a  tariff  to  protect  our  labor 

rs,i  industries   and   to   pay   Government  expense?,   the  building  up -or  o\ir 

avv    preserving   puritv    in   elections,    for   the   diffusion   of  knowledge   and 

appiness  auionft   all   the   people,    for   an   honest  medium   of   exchange,   tue 

mnint^nance  of  a  common   standard  of  value,  and  an  elastic  currency,     it 

1,.,/  Ftood    for   honor,    dignity,    integrity,    patriotism,    progress,    prosperity, 

inppincss,  law,  and  order. 

Following  these  principles  we  have  prospered.  I  will  insert  In  tbe 
Kecrd  tables  relative  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  matters  per- 
tain in g  to  this  country. 
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"WHO  IS  COMPLAINING,  ANYWAY?" 

Extract    from    remarks    of   Hon.    CHARLES    DICK    of    Ohio  ■ 
daily  Congressional  Ra^ird.  Jan.  5,  190/h  ''  5 

Who  is  complaining,  anyway,  unless  it  be  the  Democrat  Tif, 
tician,  hungry  for  the  loaves  find  fishes  of  patronage?  Whew 
has  a  right  to  complain?  &  -l; 

#    Why  should  the  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff  to  build  im  „„ 
lP^?trles  00mP!am  w*ien  the  importation  of  tin  plate  dropped  f> 
1,036,000,000   pounds    In    1891    to    117,880,000    poinds  V% Vt 

loe«S^)^SUred  ln  thlS  "^  JUmped  f^  ^ 
Why  should  the  small  investor  complain  because  a  rich  man 
panic  on  Wall  street  has  taken  more  than  $6,000,000,000  worth  I 
wind  and  water  out  of  stocks,  put  a  stop  to  reckless  spenilntk 
placed  1 usmess  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  Increased  the  value  7 
money  so  that  it  Is  now  almost  impossible  to  sell  at  par  mlt^d* 
municipal  securities  hearing  4  per  cent  interest?  ' 

>  Why  should  the  banker  complain  when  the  'total  monev  in  d 
culation  m  the  country  has  increased  from  fourteen  hundred  rrr 
lion  dollars  in  1890  to  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  million  doll* 
^o  fo  '  ?«60,per  .Cent*>  and  Mutation  per  capita  from  5-2  W  ■ 
^8.43,  while  deposits  in  bank  have  grown  from  83,000,000  ooo  t 
nearly  six  billions,  or  almost  double,  and  deposits  in  savin  W  b^ 

iTn  Tr^S  \U  nTh€r  fT°m  f°nr  and  one-fourth  million^ 
six  and  two-thirds  millions,  or  over  .50  per  cent* 

Why   should    the   man   proud    of   the   material    greatness   o^  ft 

country  complain   when   the  value  of  manufactures  in   the   Uniti 

States  increased  from  nine  and  one-third  billion  dollars  in  1?90  I 

over  $J3  000  000,000  in  1900,  or  almost  50  per  cent:    when  exnt 

£t~!U?  •  mr£!^e  P^  Capita  havc  ^^^ascd  from  SI 3.50  in  l«9n"t 
5>I<.49  in  1909,  while  imports  of  merchandise  per  canita  have  di 
creased  m  the  same  time  from  $12.85  to  $11.43;  when  exports 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  those  commodities  hnve' to 
creased  from  twenty-five  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  1890  to  ne^'i 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  in  1900.  or  almost  "fivefold 
while  the  falling  off  since  has  been  due  entire?*  to  the  enm-n^dr 
increased  domestic  demand,  which  has  been  beyond  the  capacity  m 
ot  our  own  mills  to  supply;  when  export*  of  manufacture,  Un 
xncreaeed  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  million*  to  four  famM 
millions  and  we  had  the  world  m  tfw  production  of  oold.  petrol*™ 
pw  iron,  steel  wheat,  corn,  and  mttonf  ' 

Why  should  the  farmer  and  dairyman  complain  when  the  amount 
of  oleomargarine  made  in  this  country  the  year  before  the  prcwii 
TvepuWican  oleomargarine  law  was  passed  was  156.315,497  pound* 
and  only  71,211,244  pounds  the  first  year  after  the  law  was  W<^ 
a  loss  of  55,104,183  pounds,  or  44  per  cent.,  which  caused  an  *t 
flitional  consumption  of  butter  to  the  value  of  $11,030,836,  or  H* 
output  of  650  creameries  of  average  size,  which  raised  the  'avcra* 
Vr^  of  butter  to  90  cents  a  pound? 

Why  should  the  wage-earner  complain  when,  accordinsr  to  Pntf 
Kevtew,  there  has  been  a  very  material  reduction  Tn  the  cos*  of 
livmp  over  a  year  a^o?  Bfeat  Is  lower  than  at  any  time'shw  *k 
prices  went  up  two  rears  aero-  breadstuff*  and  cereals  are  chea^ 
and  the  splendid  crops  now  heingr  harvested  are  an  assurance  W 
will  become  still  cheaper.  In  almost  every  line  the  cost  o*  Hvfof 
has  been  reduced.  On  the  other  hand  the  advance  in  watrr«j  W 
past  year  has  been  almost  universal.  Railway  trainmen  are  ^n- 
mm*  from  a  £0  per  cent,  raise,  while  skilled  labor  KenernHv  i« 
cniovmg  wasre  increases  varyinsr  from  5  to  15  per  cent  Labor  i< 
pettmjr  its  share  of  the  common  prosperity. 

^  Why  should  the  friends  of  expansion  complain  when  the  ?n«»n* 
into  the  United  States  from  Porto  Kico  have  increased  fi** 
^1B1  0?4  in  1897  to  $ll,(«MffS  in   1903  and  the  ex^o™  f  rU  t» 

n£\ rr  5?  f q  f°  Porto  H!co  navc  increased  from  $1.9SS  W  in 
1*97  to  S1MW595  in  1903,  and  the  imports  into  the  United  **•* 
*  2J, «l?, Jjjipp^es  have  increased  in  the  same  time  from  $!,^^ 
to  Sll,87&584  and  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  tV  Wn* 
JPP^es,  exclusive  of  m^Vie^  sent  by  the  Government,  from  MM9'1 
in  1S97  to  $4,038,909  |n  1903?  *  nui.nr,  irorn 

Why  should  the  exporter  complain  when  our  total  export*  ti» 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  have  srown  from  six  *«* 
three-fourth  million  dollars  m  1B97  to  twenty-seven  and  one  ^^ 
miliums  m  1903  more  than  quadrnnled,  while  the  total  w>rh  *f 
the  United  State*  m  that  period  have  amvm  from  one  Milton  * 
over  one  btlhan  four  hundred  million,  a  min  of  over  $1000000  ft 
each  and  every  day  in  the  year? 
e~!5 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS.'* 


\rtm-t  from  remarks  of  Eon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  5,  190%. 


?HE  " AMERICAN   INVASION"  OF   FOREIGN    MARKETS. 

Our  goods  aiid  our  machinery  are  being  sent  all  over  the  world.  A 
«\p  manufacturing  concern  in  this  country  received  this  year  orders  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria.  Sweden,  Belgium,  Japan,  South  Africa, 
usur.lia,  New  Zealand,  Patagonia,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Canada, 
;o  abroad  and  you  will  flud  American  goods  everywhere.  It  Ik  known  now 
</ery  country  in  Europe  as  the  "American  invasion."  Many  American 
ravelcrs  have  told  of  it  during  the  last  year  or  two.  None  nave  given  a 
ji.-ire  vivid  account  of  it  than  Frank  A,  Vanderlip,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
ry  of  the  Treasury.  He  said  that  American  locomotives,  running  on 
American  rail*,  now  whittled  patt  the  Pyramids  and  across  the  long  Si- 
!tf»rian  steppes.  They  carried  Hindoo  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
Three  years  ago  there  was  but  one  American  locomotive  in  Great 
Britain.  To-day  American  engines  pull  trains  on  all  English  roads  of  im- 
portance. American  bridges  .span  rivers  on  every  continent.  American 
ranes  ore  swinging  over  many  foreign  mole?.  Wherever  there  are  extensive 
harvests  there  may  be  found  American  machinery  to  gather  the  grain. 
In  every  great  mari-,et  of  the  world  tools  can  have  no  better  recommendation. 
than  the  mark  "Made  in  America."  We  have  long  held  supremacy  as  a 
producer  of  cotton.  Wo  are  now  gaining  supremacy  as  a  maker  of  cloths. 
American  cottons  are  going  into  every  country.  You  will  find  thera  in 
Manchester  as  well  as  in  the  native  shops  of  the  Orient.  Bread  is  baked 
in  Palestine  from  flour  made  in  Minneapolis  American  windmills  are 
working  east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  land  of  Bashan.  American  phono- 
graphs are  making  a  conquest  of  al!  tongues.  The  chrysanthemum  banner 
of  Japan  floats  from  the  palace  of  the  Mikado  from  a  flagstaff  cut  from  a 
Washington  forest,  as  does  the  banner  of  St.  George  from  Windsor  Castle. 
The  American  typesetting  machines  are  used  by  foreign  newspapers,  and  our 
n(t?b  registers  keep  accounts  for  scores  of  nations.  America  makes  sewing 
machines  for  the  world.  Our  bicycles  are  standards  of  excellence  everywhere. 
Our  typewriters  are  winning  their  way  wherever  written  language  is  used.  Tn 
ail  kinds  of  electrical  appliances  we  have  become  the  foremost  producer,  In 
many  European  cities  American  dynamos  light  streets  and  operate  rail- 
ways. Much  of  the  machinery  that  is  to  electrify  London  tram  lines  is  now 
being  built  in  Pittsburg.  The  American  shoe  has  captured  the  favor  of  all 
Europe,  and  foreign  shoemaker?  are  hastening  to  import  our  machinery  that 
Usey  may  recover  the  power  to  compete  with  us. 

In  the  far  East,  in  the  capital  of  Korea,  the  Hermit  Nation,  there  was 
r<?r»ntly  inaugurated  with  noisy  music  and  flying  banners  an  electric  rall- 
wa\  built  of  American  material  by  a  San  Pranciso  engineer,  and  it  is  now 
operated  by  American  motormen. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  tit  is  remarkable  prosperity  ?  Does  anyone 
*  •of  that  it  is  the  resvlt  of  the  policy  which  kept  our  manufacturers  from 
h-init  destroyed  hu  destructive  competition,  before  ihey  became  firmly  estah- 
Vahctf,  u-itfi  the  established  manufacturing  concerns  of  Europe f  Realize, 
if  y«»u  can,  th?  great  change  that  has  taken  place.  We  paid  England  $150 
rer  ton  for  steel  rails  in  18(>6,  and  now  we  are  building  railways  and 
h"i-h',os  and  furnishing  locomotive*  iu  Burma,  in  Egypt,  in  Great  Britain 
h'Ts-e'f,  and  laying  down  the  steei  in  those  countries  to  do  this  work,  or 
^■r-li-.ig  the  finished  product  tlv-.rc  made  of  steel  at  $18  per  ton.  Could  we 
^rT  have  done  this  had  not  our  manufacturers  and  our  laborers  been  pro- 
twtr..-!  by  a  tariff  while  we  wore  learning  how  to  do  it?  And  now,  in  the 
fare  of  all  this  prosperity,  and  all  this  marvelous  growth,  of  which  the 
}!»rtr(i  states  is  getting  the  full  benefit,  the  Democratic  party  is  demanding 
tt-nt.  me  change  our  tariff  policy  in  order  to  adopt  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
■**■$  this  at  the  very  moment  when  every  country  in  the  world  has  aban- 
•fwv?  that  system  except  Great  Britain,  and  when  Great  Britain  herself 
iH  rr;aaed  in  a  great  struggle  to  thanae  back  to  the  protective  system, 
^'f'HMt-e  of  the  realization  that  under  the  free-trade  system  they  can  not 
m?Ht.  the  competition  of  American  manufacturers,  and  realizing  that  if  the 
i»"--T-j«i  of  Great  Britain  do  not  agree  to  the  change  and  with  the  establ- 
ishment of  a  protective  tariff  the  British  Empire  will  decline  from  being 
the  Hrsi  power  of  the  world  to  a  fifth-rate  position. 
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"THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  STANDS  READY  TO  PRO. 
TECT  THE   MANUFACTURER   AND   LA- 
BORER OF  THIS  COUNTRY." 


Extracts  from  debate  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  November  27,  i<;» 


Mr.  GrcoPVKNOtt.  1  "have  in  my  hand  a  little  paragraph  that  so;n<-., 
handed  to  me,  a  special  telegram  to  a  newspaper  from  Berlin.  That  1- 
the  country  to  which  it  is  said  we  have  boon  unkind  and  from  which  th 
ate  going  to  drive  us  out.     This  telegram  roads: 

B.WRLiN,  November  ir.t 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung's  Constantinople  correspondent  says  the  l\r, 
sylvania  Steel  Company  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  20,000  tous  ,-, 
steel  rails  for  the  Mecca  Railway,  in  competition  with  the  Krupps 
several  other  German  and  Belgian  establishments. 

Mr.  Rlnny.  Does  the  newspaper  article  that  you  read  from  also 
tain  this  statement:  "The  price  Is  $22.88  per  ton  delivered  at  Beirut.  T!» 
price  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  is  $28  per  ton,  which  is  the  highe 
a\crage  price  in  ten  years?" 

Mr.   Gkosvtkor.      That  is  right,   I   suppose.      [Applause  on  the  ]>;;>: 
err, tic  side.] 

Now,  if  th?  gentleman  gets  the  flr^r  at  some  point  of  time,  not  wo 
warily  in  this  debate,  but  at,  any  tirvi^  during  this  Congress,  will  he  toll  i: 
in  «u  official  manner  how  much  hnrni  has  been  done  to  the  people  of  ti 
United  States  by  breaking  into  thai  monopoly  of  the  Krupps  on  th«  othi- 
side  of  the  water  and  selling  stool  raHs  even  at  a  price  lower  than  tlv- 
can  afford?  Has  not  the  material  of  th^-e  sloe]  rails  to  be  taken  from 
'nines  of  Lake  Hv.perlor.  transported  down  to  the  bla-.it  furnaces,  manuuic 
lured  Into  billetb  nnd  steel  rails,  all  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  Inbor  «. 
Americans  and  paid  for  by  American  money?  Who  cares  what  they  go 
then. 'for  the  steel  rail:'? 

Mr.  Wn.iiiAMH  of  Mississippi.  If  it  b-3  true,  are  the  prices  at  whii 
these  rails  are  sold  there  a  reasonable  price,  giving;  a  profit  to  our  steel 
industries  or  not;  and  it  a  reasonable  rrioe,  giving  a  profit  to  our  steel  in- 
dustries, why  should  those  industries  at  home,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tariff 
charge  a  higher  and  therefore  extortionate  price  to  the  American  railroad?-, 
and  through  the  American  railroads  to  American  travel  and  commerce? 

Mr.  Grosvekor.  Why,  that  ix  the  whole  of  this  discussion.  The  Up- 
publican  party  of  this  country  stands  in  n-rws,  panoplied,  with  a  hisiuri 
before  the  country  of  being  ready  to  protect  the  manufacturer  and  hO/'.m:-- 
.-•/  this  country,  and  ready  to  absot'b  and  control  the  American  mark"'. 
[Loud  applause  on  the  Republican  side.].  And  they  are  ready  and  willing 
(hat  the  price  here  at  home  shall  be  regulated  simply  and  solely  by  the 
competition  among  the  manufactures  of  steel  and  every  other  commodity, 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi.  If  they  have  sold  them  abroad  at  a 
reasonable  profit,  does  it  not  follow  that  if  they  sell  them  at  home  sit.  h 
higher  price  than  they  sell  them  abroad  it  is  extortionate  profit  and  price  far 
the  home  market? 

Mr.  GROSVij'Kon.  Not  at  all.  Why,  M'r.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
TsrcoK?  has  beer  crowded  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  with  a  comply 
unanswerable  refutation  of  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman. 

[  remember  \ery  well  coming  across  the  water  nearly  three  yean;  a?!l 
with  the  representative  of  one  of  the  great  steel  organizations  of  this  coun- 
1  ry,  not  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  but  a  company  organized  and 
manufacturing  a  certain  peculiar  item  of  steel  manufacture,  and  he  U-M 
me  that  he  had  sold  at  prices  that  inured  tc  their  loss  of  a  million  do!hi,*v- 
during  that  year.  This  year  I  met  him  again,  lie  told  me  that  that  muncv 
was  the  best  used  money  that  his  company  had  ever  used  ;  that  they  had  in- 
:  reduced  their  commodities  into  the  markets  of  the  country  at  prices  Un- 
insured their  successful  competition,  and  they  were  now  selling  their  com- 
modities at  a  fair  and  just  price. 

Why,  the  American  people  have  always  done  that.  They  have  /V'V'-; 
iiicir  way  into  every  market  of  Europe. 

Our  factories  in  this  country  send  their  surplus  not  into  their  on'- 
market*  to  be  sole,  under  price,  but  they  send  them  to  European  ma:k<y-* 
that  they  may  not  destroy  the  home  market,  in  order  that  they  may  ^^'^::", 
their  surplus.  The  whole  of  these  arguments  amount  to  nothing.  We-  --ve 
not  stifled  competition,  and  competition  answers  all  the  arguments  of  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  i  have  seen  steel  rails  sell  in  the  United  State**  a- 
ono  hundred  and  forty  odd  dollars  a  ton.  Now  they  are  down  to  $28  a  '■  ■!?1- 
Competition  has  done  all  that.  The  first  steel  rails  that  ever  were  sold  in  ;>" 
United  States  were  sold  at  $145  a  ton,  and  gradually,  under  this  sy:  :^ 
of  ours  that  keeps  foreign  competition  out  and  opens  the  foreign  mai--1;; 
to  our  surplus,  these  steel  products  have  steadily  gone  down  to  $28  a  ton. 
and  that  $28  is  a  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cliffy -1-'"- 
between  that  and  the  low  figures  of  steel  rails  is  paid  to  the  laborer  ol  tiw 
country,  or  95  per  cent  of  it. 
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'DEMOCRATIC  POLITICAL  BUGABOOS." 


I: a.- in  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  R.  GIBSON  of  Tennessee, 
in  doily  Congressional  Record,   December  l/h  1890. 


DEMOCBATIC  POLITICAL   BUGABOOS, 

Ihc  priests  of  .some  religion,  doubting  their  ability  to  rule  their 
i.jilc  by  appealing  to  their  iva.-on  and  consciences,  resort  in 
i'u^.ts  of  terror,  and  manufacture  awful  idcLs  and  monstrous 
;vt'ii  Juries  and  perform  various  incant'i lions  mid  grolesqu.: 
uu'fS,  attired  in  robes  of  terror,  with  horns  on  their  heads  and 
^■c.s  painted  in  imitation  of  imaginary  monsters. 
So  the  high  priests  of  the  Democratic  party  have  for  the  last 
niy  years  been  trying  to  terrify  the  people  with  imaginary  political 

aboos. 
When  Lincoln  was  first  a  candidate  the  Democratic  high  priests 
,t  up  an  awful  bugaboo  they  called   ''abolitionism,'*   and   deceived 
ultiplied  thousands  of   the  people, 

When  Grant  was  our  candidate  for  the  Presidency  they  manu- 
.ctured  twin  bugaboos,  called  "centralization"  and  "military  despot- 
i,'  and  seared  many  timid  persons  into  believing  that  if  Grant 
s  elected  our  liberties  would  all  be  taken  away  from  us. 
When  Hayes  was  our  candidate  they  paraded  before  the  public 
c  caricature  denominated  a  "bloated  bondholder,"  and  tried  to 
*ke  us  believe  that  it  was  the  Kepubiican  party  in  disguise,  and 
al  if  Hayes  was  elected  the  bondholders  would  take  all  of  our 
operty  from  us  and  feed  us  on  husks. 

When  Garfield  was  our  candidate  these  high  priests  of  Democracy 

vented  a  most  fearful   bugaboo  devil  called   the   "force  bill,"   and 

mined  the  Southern  people  within  an  inch  of  their  lives  by  swear- 

Ihat  if  Garfield  was  elected   a  \ast  army  would   be  sent  South 

o  hold  the   elections,   and   that   none   but   republicans   and   negroes 

'iilrt  he  allowed   to   vote,  and   as   a   consequence  the  South  would 

destroyed  and  life  for  a  Democrat  would  not  be  worth  living. 

When    Harris* ui    was    last    a    candidate    these    same    Democratic 

liglt  priests  got  together  and  invented  a  brand  new  lot  of  frightful 

raboos,  whom  Ihey  denominated  "robber  barons,"  and  rushed  them 

over  the  country"  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  millions  of  innocent 

md  unsuspecting  Democrats,  and  created  such  an  epidemic  of  appre- 

nsion   and    fear    that   Cleveland   was    actually   elected    President; 

ni'.i  iijw  we  are   told  by   these   same  Democratic   high  priests   that 

Jeveiand  was  a  worse  devil  than  all  of  the  awful  "robber  barons" 

unbilled!     [Laughter,] 

When  MeKinley  was  our  candidate  for  President  three  years  ago 
;;«•  Democratic  bugaboo  makers  brought  out  a  stupendous  crawling 
nsier  of  antediluvian  proportions  and  branded  it  a  "Goldbug," 
J".d  swore  that  it  was  the  Republican  party  and  that  if  MeKinley 
l*as  chosen  President  this  Paleozoic  monster  would  devour  the  sub- 
nance  of  us  Americans  as  the  caterpillar  and  the  palmerworm  dc- 

■iTed  the  crops  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  old. 
|  We  were  told  that  the  Republican  party  could  not  be  trusted, 
Skit  all  the  usurers,  all  the  money  sharks,  all  the  bloated  bond- 
phlors,  all  the  robber  barons,  all  the  goidbugs,  all  the  corruptionists, 
f'-l  she  enemies  of  the  laboring  man,  and  all  the  foes  of  the  farmer 
jjK-re  h\  the  Republican  party,  and  that  if  that  parly  elected 
p'h'Kiuley  as  President  awful  and  manifold  would  be  the  calamities 
[tl.'d  would  inevitably  fall  upon  the  American  people,  and  the  salt 
1°;  liberty  would  so  lose  its  savor  that  our  very  freedom  would  be 
!^;k'   'he  blazonry  of  silks  and  jewels  in  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 

PROSPEBITY  IN  SPITE  OF  PBOPHECY, 

'Ui'  out  of  these  veil  fas  of  predicted  danger  have,  sprung  the 
l'fi'tl-i!*ful  blossoms  of  safety  and  prosperity,  Instead  of  money  be- 
'''■nu:>>q  scarcer,  it  ha*  become  more  plentiful;  instead  of  agricultural 
fy>'t-a:-.-ts  going  down  to  nothing,  ihey  have  greatly  increased  in  price; 
''■'''•■ ''«-?f./  of  laborers'  wages  being  cat  down  to  pauper  rates,  they  have 
p '?.-  greatly  raised;  instead  of  railroads  having  nothing  to  do,  they 
nuj'e  !:()t  enough  cars  to  carry  their  passengers  and  freights;  instead 
nt  '■'■'**  business  men  being  ground  to  powder  in  the  bankruptcy 
r<J"J''-»,  they  have  never  been  happier  or  more  prosperous;  instead 
\  '!U'  manufacturinq  establishments  closinq  their  doors,  all  of  the 


W<:. 


■'■ps  are  in  full  blast  and  new  ones  are  springing  tip  on  every 
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"DOES    THIS    LOOK    AS    THOUGH    A    PROTECTIVi 
TARIFF  WAS  DESTROYING  OUR  MARKETS 
ABROAD?" 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  W.  B.  SUATTUCK  of  Ohio,  m  dj 
Congressional  Record,  March  31,  WOO, 


Does  this  look  as  though  a  protective  tariff  was  destroying  , 
markets  abroad?  c 

Take  the  single  item  of  corn.  The  exports  in  189G  were  99,000,0c, 
bushels,  and  in  1899,  174,000,000  bushels.  Does  this  look  as  thou4i 
protective  tariff  was  destroying  our  foreign  markets?  b 

The  exports  of  wheat  in  1896,  under  the  Democratic  low  tariff 
were  60,000,000  bushels;  in  1899,  under  the  Dingley  protective  tariff 
139,000,000  bushels.  Is  there  any  .evidence  of  destruction  of  ou' 
foreign  markets  in  this  figure? 

The  value  of  wheat  Hoar  exported  in  189G  was  $32,000,000;  in  \m 
$73,000,000;  of  oats,  in  1896,  13,000,000  bushels  were  exported ^i 
1899,  30,000,000  bushels;  of  oatmeal,  in  1896,  38,000,000  pound,'  j 
3899,  58,000,000  pounds;  of  rye,  in  1890,  less  than  1,000,000  budicN 
in  1899,  more  than  10,000,000  bushels.  Is  there  evidence  of  destru" 
tion  of  our  foreign  markets  in  any  of  these? 

In  provisions  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  1899  with  tho , 
of  1896  is  equally  discouraging  in  the  attempt  to  find  support  foi 
the  Democratic  doctrine  that  a  protective  tariff  destroys  fonb 
markets.  The  total  exports  of  provisions,  which  in  1896,  unde^a 
low  tariff,  were  $133,000,000,  were  in  1899,  under  a  protective  tariff 
$175,000,000.  * 

Bacon  exports  increased  from  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  to 
five  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  pounds;  hams,  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  pounds; 
lard,  from  five  hundred  and  nine  to  seven  hundred  and  ckm 
million  pounds,  while  the  value  increased  from  thirty-three  to  fortv- 
two   million   dollars   during   the   period   under   comparison,    1896  tc 

Dairy  products  show  an  equally  healthy  growth  under  the  pro- 
tective system,  which,  according  to  the  Democratic  theory,  destroyed 
markets  abroad,  the  exports  of  butter  increasing  from  $3,937,203  in 
1896  to  $3,263,951  in  1899;  cheese,  from  36,000,000  pounds  in  189? 
to  78,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  and  milk,  from  $270,453  in  1896  tr- 
over $1,000,000  in  1S99. 

In  cotton,  another  great  article  of  agricultural  production,  and 
entering  largely  into  our  foreign  commerce,  the  exports  of  1896 
were  four  and  one-half  million  bales,  and  in  1899  nearly  seven  and 
one-half  million  bales. 

Exports  of  cotton-seed  oil,  in  which  our  Southern  friends  are  sc 
much  interested,  amounted,  in  1896  under  a  low  tariff,  to  19,000,000 
gallons,  valued  at  a  little  over  $5,000,000,  and  in  1899,  under  pro- 
tection, to  50,000,000  gallons,  valued  at  over  $19,000,000,  while  th; 
total  exportation  of  cotton-seed  meal,  which  in  1896  amounted  to 
404,000,000  pounds,  was  in  1899  more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds, 
having  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  quantity,  and  actually 
trebled  in  value  during  that  time. 

Of  fruits  and  nuts  the  exportation  in  1896  amounted  to  five  and 
one-half  million  dollars  and  in  1899,  seven  and  one-half  million 
dollars. 

Of  hops,  the  exportation  in  1896  was  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars,  and  in  1899,  three  and  one-half  million  dollars;  vegetable 
in  1896,  one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  in  1899,  two  and  one 
half  million  dollars;  and  of  seeds  of  various  kinds,  in  1896,  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars  in  value,  and  in  1B99,  five  millions. 

In  two  articles  of  farm  production  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  our  exportations. 

In  1896,  under  the  Democratic  low  tariff,  we  exported  7,000,00* 
pounds  of  wool,  and  in  1899  only  one  and  one-half  million  pounds 
and  of  sheep  the  exports  in  1896  were  over  3,000,000  in  number,  * 
against  less  than  1,000,000  in  1899, 

Here,  perhaps,  is  a  single  evidence  around  which  the  Democratic 
party  may  rally  in  support  of  the  theory  that  a  protective  tariff 
destroys  foreign  markets. 

Under  the  low-tariff  law,  which  afforded  absolutely  free  tn\fc 
in  wool,  we  were  exporting  four  times  as  naanv  sheep  and  fW 
times  as  much  wool  as  under  the  protective  tariff! 

Not  only  so,  but  in  1896  we  imported  930,000,000  pounds  of  wool- 
and  in  1899  but  76,000,000. 
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PROTECTION  AND   PROSPERITY."— "REVENUE 

tariff;  industrial  depression:1 


.,.,,../*   from   remarks   of  Hon.   /.   O.   BURROWS   of   Michigan, 
'  ' f,  fife   8449   of   daily    Congressional   Record,   50th   Congress,   1st 


Hcnrv  Clay,  speaking  in  the   United  States  Senate  of  our  indus- 

H  eoWition  immediately  preceding  the  tariff  of   1824,  declared: 

H   1  were  to  select  anv  term  of  se\en  years  since  the  adoption  oi 

present  Constitution  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  wide-. 

vU   dismay    and    desolation,   it    would    he    exactly    that   term    ot 

:^P"n  years   which   immediately   preceded    the   establishment   ot    the 

IW.  this  era*  of  protection  was  followed  by  the  tariff  of  1824  and 
iw  which  enthused  new  life  into  our  languishing  industries  and 
•(V"ht  to  the  country  a  period  of  marvelous  prosperity.  The  lead- 
no-  metropolitan  journal   epitomizes   the   history   of  this   period   as 

)UC Voon  as  the  tariff  of  1824  went  into  operation  the  whole  aspect 
course    of   affairs   were   changed.      Activity    took   the    place   ot 
mistiness.     Capital  was  invested;  labor  came  into  demand;  wag;->s 
Tiu«ed:  mines  were  opened;   furnaces  built;  mills  started;  shops 
I '-plied;  business  revived  in  all  its  departments.     Revenue  flowed 
mjsly  into  the  coffers  of  the  Government.     The  debts  created  by 
.  expensive  wars  were  entirely  paid  off.     Such  a  scene  of  general 
■-.perity  had  never  before  been  seen  by  our  people." 
P«v".ident  Jackson  said  in  his  annual  message  December  4,  18.i.: 
i>r  country  prevent*  on  every  side  mark*  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
vimss  unequaied  in  ami  other  portion  of  the  world/' 
Mr.  Clay,  in  speaking  of  this  era  of  protection,  said: 
"If  the 'term  of  seven  vears  were  to  be  selected  of  the   greatest 
r.Ki.eritv  which  this  neople  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of 
..■ir  present  Constitution  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven 
-.srs  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  J 8-4. 
lhit  unfortunately  this  era  of  protection  and  prosperity  was  iol- 
wfd  bv  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  which  provided  for  a  gradual 
■njiction  of  duties   until    thev   should   reach   an   average   of   not  to 
:ivd   20  per   cent.      And   wiiat  was   the   effect   of   this   change   of 
-iky?     Lone?  before  that  limit  had  been  reached^  the  evidences  or 
-  pennYious*  influence  were  everywhere  visible.     Capital  invested  m 
-, -i»sl  rial  enterprises,  to  save  itself  from  absolute  destruction,  was 
idsdrawn.     Contemplated  expansion  of  business  was  abandoned,  our 
■MiMjfaeliires,   one   after    another,   went    down    under    a    torrent    ot 
•mhm  importations,  while   American  labor   stood  idle   and   empty- 
■md.-d  in  presence  of  the  appalling  and  widespread  desolation  which 
uhmnated  in  the  frightful  panic  of  1837.     And  not  only  the  peopie, 
ut  fhe  Government  itself  became  so  impoverished   that   the    1  resi- 
gn- of  the  United  States  was  forced  into  a  broker's  shop  to  raise 
■i*  «'wrdue  and  unpaid  salary. 

lv  1H'*  the  protective  system  was  again  invoiced,  and  under  ?.« 
■■dtiinnritifluwce  our  drooping  industries  revived  and  prosperity 
■viA-  the  place  of  disaster.  The  general  effect  upon  the  country  of 
hi-  tariff  of  1S42  is  best  described  by  President  Polk  in  his  annual 
m  v.-^rv  in    1846:  -        -  ., 

"i.a'hor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiving  an  ample  reward,  while 
■'»•!.-.■  lion,  science,  and  the  arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of 
'«•!■:!  happiness.  The  progress  of  our  country  in  her  career  of 
■"■■'  -''w1  not  only  in  the  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  or 
'»  t}:,-  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  but  in  resources  and  wealth 
"•«'•!  in  the  happy  condition  of  our  people,  is  without  an  example 
n»  >U*  history  of  nations;* 

'•■  -'-  this  brief  period  of  prosperity  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
!<'<"n;c  tariff  of  1840  and  1857,  which"  brought  to  the  country  another 
''  :  ■■!'  industrial  depression,  culminating  in  the  panic  of  1857,  the 
:  rous  consequences  of  which  are  still  within  the  memory  of 
iirn  ■■-  men.  Universal  bankruptcy  overtook  the  people,  and  the 
r",'-rnment  with  an  emptv  Treasury  was  forced  in  times  of  peace 
'■'*  !  "row  money  at  a  discount  of  from  12  to  30  per  cent  Then 
!"'  •  'he  era  of  protection  in  186*1,  which  has  now  been  extended  over 
:  1  -fiod  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  does  not 
l>-  -hat  during  th<'*t>.  eventful  years  our  industrial  advancement 
'"*      • .-«  steady  and  irithont  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Republic? 
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"WHILE  THIS  PROTECTIVE  THEORY  IS  MAINTAINED 
OUR  COUNTRY  WILL  GO  ON  IN  ITS  ACCUMULATE 
OF  WEALTH  AND  PROSPERITY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  A,  J,  HOPKINS  of  Illinois*  yft 
40SO  of  dally  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st*  .sV.^;.-/*, 


I  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  denounce  protection  of  hn;nt 
industries  as  a  species  of  robbery.     The  argument  in   favor  of 
tection  rests  upon  the  great  principle  of  the  advantage  of  divcN*;,. 
production.      Every    industry    is    stimulated    and    benefited    urn! 
well-regulated  tariff  law.     It  keeps  the  currency  in  circulation  anion,; 
our  people   instead    of   draining  our   country   of   it   and    sending 
abroad  to  purchase  products  manufactured  in  foreign  countries 
thus  avoids  financial  distress.     Jt  brings  the  consumer  and  produce? 
together  and  saves  the  cost  of  transportation.     Fifty  men  compo.-.ii 
a   community  all  engaged  in  agriculture  would   each  only  have  0 
consumer  for  his  products.    Diversify  their  interests  by  placing  th- 
in groups  of  ten,  and  each  group  of  producers  would  have  his  hot 
market  increased  fivefold.     If  each  engaged  in  a  separate  iiuiar; 
each  would  have  fifty  consumers  for  his  product,  and  they  togetlw: 
would  become  a  self-sustaining  and  independent  community.     Sm 
economic  principles  require  that  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  c\> 
section  and  locality  in  our  country  shall   have  diversified   inlc«v- 
numerous  enough  to  be  self-sustaining.     Economically  considered 
is   the  development  of  that   political   idea  which  has  made   the  » 
England  township   the  model  political  organization  of  the  world. 
little  republic  in  itself.     And  as  the  great  Frenchman,   De  Thcjh 
ville,  said,  while  it  exists  the  Republic  will  flourish. 

So  while  this  protective  theory  is  maintained  our  country  wiii 
on  in  its  marvelous  accumulation  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

"EVERY     INDUSTRY     IS     INTERESTED     THAT     EVERY 
OTHER  INDUSTRY  SHOULD  LIVE  AND  FLOURISH.' 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SiCTll  h.  MlLLIitEX  of  M<- 
page  4$£$  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  doth  Congre.s... 
Session. 


Gentlemen  talk  of  the  protected  industries,  and  say  but  -' 
cent,  of  our  seventeen  millions  of  laborers  enjoy  the  fruits  oi 
tection;  that  is,  they  are  not  engaged  in  protected  industries.  ^iU 
a  narrow  and  absurd  view  on  the  subject  The  protection  ami 
tenance  of  one  industry  helps  all  other  industries.  It  not  ow- 
creases  the  market  for  their  products,  but  every  avocation  u 
tinned  must  send  out  its  employes  to  compete  with  workingr  ;  '■  l!; 
other  avocations,  or  into  idleness  and  poverty.  Hence  every  ir  ^!i} 
is  interested  that  every  other  industry  should  live  and  flourish.. 

Why,  suppose  our  manufacturing  should  cease  to  exist,  -  -'" 
Mills  bill  provides,  where  would  the  millions  of  men  employes!  »»''  " 
go?  Some  other  avocations  would  have  to  be  crowded  with  tF-ni  ' 
support  them  in  the  poor-houses  of  the  country.  And  yet  U  '■•■*  (il' 
bate  has  developed  the  fact  that  our  manufactories  are  the  cl^'1 
objects  of  attack  in  this  bill, 
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!•   :by  period  of  protection  has  given  pros- 
perity; EVERY  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE 
DISASTER." 


-■.in   from,   remark*   of  lion.   JV A  Til AN    <JOk*b\   Jr.,   of    West 
',n/hihi.  y-Aije  o'GJJ  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  501  h  Conyresit, 
.<;.  iSotsb-iou. 


t  uairman,  every  periuci  of  protection  in  the  history  ol'  our 
■\  has  ghen  it  prosperity  ;  every  era  ot  tariff  for  revenue  has 
ill  to  ii  disaster. 

-  -lirid  Jackson  in  his  message  of  December  t,  JS3J,  said; 

■  :..i-  country  present*  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  and  hap- 

.,  uncqualed,  perhaps,  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.     If  we 
appreciate   *mr  compa  rathe   condition,  existing  causes   of   die- 
•  id.  will  appear  uMvorlhy  of  attention,  and  with  hearts  of  thank- 
's4--  to  that   Divine   Being  who  has   filled  our  cup   of  prosperity, 
•.HI   feci  our  resolution  strengthened  to  preserve  and  hand  down 
,  oslerity  that  liberty  and  that  union  we  received  from  our  fathers, 

■  ^hieh  eon.-tilutes  the  source  of  our  blessings."    *     *     * 
-•member,   if   you    please,    Mr.    Chairman,    that   this    epitome,    was 

..en  by  a  Democratic  President,  "of  Jeifersonian  simplicity/'  and 

-..:/,  the   highest    protection   period   of   our    history,   to   that   date. 

>•   that   raiwv   the    ''revenue,   only    tariff,"   the   compromise    tariff, 

.:   1H.'?3  to    181,'?.     l>y  vlvbu*  of  it   our  industries  were  paralyzed, 

c-ipi! al   unompMcd,  our   labor  idle.     Our  importers  were   busy, 

*   foreign  manufacturers  supplied  our  markets.     Our  own  cstab- 

eents'f'or    nunm  Picturing   were   closed   and    our   consumers    paid 

..  r   f'^r   ncee/isifies  than   ever   before.     Our  people  tasted   of   the 

-    -h-egs  of  the.  bitter  cup  of  "revenue  reform/'     The  burden  was 

■■■•-r    than    they    could    bear,    mid    they    re-enacted    the    protective 

-■V  in    181  J.     This  is  what   President*  Polk  said   of   the   situation 

•■■■    that   enactment.      I    read    from    his   message   of    December   $■> 

:"-  -e  your   hi-,1    se-»M«'ii    no  afflicting  dispensation   has  visited   our 

-:  rv  ;  general   «/ood  hcdlh  ha«;   prevailed;  abundance  has  crowned 

:..•!!   !>f  the   husbandman,   and   labor  in   all   its  branches  i<   rcceiv- 

.;■    ample    reward,    v,h',!e    education,    science,    and    the    arts    are 

'■\y   enlarging  < he   means   of  social   happiness     The   ^ro^re^  of 

■  »-ii!'  ?y  hi  her  e.-.reer  of  greatness,  not  only  in  the  vast  extension 

:n    territorial    limit-,   raid"  the   rapid    increase   of   our  population, 

••i    r-sojsn*-:,    ;md    vvalth,    and    in    the    happy    condition    of    our 

l\  is  vdheot   an  example  in  the  history  ot   nations." 

:'-.>!   c;.-me   the   r.-pe-d    of   the   act   of   1S-U.      Although   "Polk    nml 

:■  "  ha/i  1..- en  el.  e*ed  :>s  fnends  of  that  measure,  Dallas  east  the 

:hat   •H'-.l  roved  it.  ;«ml  we  had  the  revenue  tariff  of  1S-I-6,  known 

;'.e  ''Walker  act.'"     From  another  like  it  "Good   Lord,  deliver  us.** 

-  v,-  years  after  Ps  enactment,  while  it  was  still  in  force,  President 
'•'  nore  said  -- 1  quote  from  Ins  message  of  Dec.  2,  1851: 

*■!;»»  value  of  mir  exports  of  breadstuff s  and   provisions,  which  it. 

supposed    tiv   in<".  nlive   of   a    low   tariff   and    large   importations 

v.   abroad   v«mid    fnv-   irre.-dlv   augmented,  has    fatten    from   $<rV 

•'M    in    ]>1T.   to   £.:6\0>1.'i73    in    IRjO,   .-uid   to   $31,S4B,({^i   in    lS/il, 

a  strong  probability,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  a  still 

"cr   reduction    in    the   current   year.     *     *     *     The   policy   which 

'  d"d  a  low  rare  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  it  was  thought 

"l.e-sr*    who    promoted    and    established    it,   would    tend    to    benefit 

farnuTHi   population    of   this   country   by    increasing  the    demand 

r-ddntr   the    price   of  agricultural    products   in    foreign   markets. 

<"m-e*'-mug    facts,   h<nv..kver,   seem    to    show   inconh\stably   that   no 

?v\wH"  has    followed    the   adoption   of  this  policy." 

:   "-cad  from  the  menage  of  President  Buchanan  to  the  Congress 

'!    December   w,    I ^-5  7: 

he  earth  lias  yielded  tier  fruits  abundantly  and  has  bountifully 

decl  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.     Our  great  staples  have  eom- 

•d    l:ii»h    prices,    and    until    within    a    brief    period    our   manu- 

nng.   mineral,    and    mechanical    occupations    have    largely    par- 

"•■  of" the  srener.-d  prosperity.     We  have  possessed  all  the  elements 

"dorsal   wealth   in   rich   abundance,   and   yet,  notwithstanding   all 

advantage",   our   country    in    its   monetary    interests   is    at    the 

nt  moment   in   a   deplorable  condition.     In   the  midst  of  imsur- 

d   v-!enty    in    all    the   productions,    and    in    all    the    elements    of 

'a!    weal'fh.    we    f»nd    our    manufactures    suspended,    our    public 

retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  abandoned, 

ibousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment. 
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"THESE  ARE  THE  RESULTS  OF  REPUBLICAN  LEGfc 

LATfON." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Eon.  JAMES  E.   WAT$ON  of  Indh 
in  daily  (lonyreuioiial  Record,  Nov.  14,  .1003. 


My   Democratic  friends,  what  have  you  done  in  order  to  warrant 

the  people  of  this  country  in  giving  you  control  of  tiie  Government- 
What  great  act  of  this  country  that  has  added  glory  to  the  u>> 
or  prosperity  to  our  people  has  ever  sprung  from  the  sterile  brain 
o!  Democracy?  What  one  in  the  last  forty  years?  Can  you  nam- 
it  r  Why,  the  Republican  parly  took  charge  of  this  country  iB 
.I860.  We  have  had  charge  of  it  continuously  ever  since  exeiy 
four  years  from  1893  to  1897.  Absolutely  every  act  that  has  made 
this  country  great  and  grand  has  sprung  from"lhe  luminous  genius 
of  Republican  statesmanship,  ■  The  only  act  that  was  passed  vnder 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  tariff  act  thai  'scattered  terror  and  dismay 
everywhere  and  left  Us  dismantled  and  broken.  Is  not  that  true- 
Why,  my  friend^  that  was  the  only  national  act  that  was  passe.} 
under  Mr.  Cleveland.  Did  that  conduce  to  national  prosperity? 
Did  it  not  rather  retard  our  development  many  years?  All.  the 
acts  that  ever  conduced  to  this  tremendous  prosperity  have  com! 
alone  from  the  Republican  party,  and  shall  1  go  further  into  dc 
tails  about  it?  Why,  as  my  friend  has  already  said,  our  wealth 
then  was  $16\00{j,000,000.     Now  it  h  $9.3,000,000,000. 

Our  Democratic  friends  used  to  say  to  us  that  we  did  not  give 
them  enough  money  with  which  to  do"  the  business  of  this  country 
What  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  that?  In  180*0  the  gold  in  circulation 
was  #£?8,000.000:  now  it  is  $<i3O,000,O(>0.  Then  the  silver  in  cir- 
culation was  none,  and  now  it  is  $1 64,000,00a  Then  there  was  not 
a  single  gold  certificate;  I.o-day  there  are  .$379,000,000.  Then  there 
were  no  silver  certificates;  now  there  are  $455,000,000,  Then  the 
total  circulation  was  $-i.ir>,000,000 ;  to-day  the  circulation  is  &?,37tir 
000,000,  and  €\'{:vy  dollar  worth  a  Iu.jj.h1  red  cents  in  every  monev 
market  in  the  world.  Then  the  per  capita  circulation  was  $l:l.$^ 
now  it  is  $-'0,57.  Then  we  had  no  national  banks  in  the  country; 
now  we  have  4,939,  Then,  of  course,  we  had  no  national-bank  cap- 
ital; now  we  have  $743,000,000  of  that  capital.  Then  loans  ami 
discounts  were  none;  now  $3,415,000,000.  Then  the  bank  clearing* 
were  $i\;?31, 000,000;  now  they  are  #7o',000,000,000.  Then  the  deposit: 
of  national  hanks  were  none;  now  $3,i200,0OO,0OO.  Then  the  de- 
posits in  savings  hanks  were  JjU  1<),C'7  7,000;  now  they  are  $2,750,- 
000,000.  Then  the  total  deposits  were  none;  now  $9,558,000,000; 
placing  ns  easily  the  fir*, I  among  all  the  n.-dioin  of  this  world  as  to 
our  present  financial  condition  and  our  industrial  prosperity. 

Then  the  total  receipts  for  all  purposes  wcra  $109,000,000,  now 
$1,097,000,000.  Then  the  total  imports  were  $353,000,000;  now  the\ 
are  $1,055,000,000,  an  increase  of  imports  of  $73(i,000,000.  The  to- 
tal exports  then  were  $33 1-.000,000  and  last  year  were  $1 ,420,000.000, 
or  an  increase  of  $1,087,000,000.  The  exoess'of  Imports  over  exports 
then  were  $30,000,000.  The  excess  now  of  exports  over  imports  i< 
$395,000,000.  That  is  the  difference  from  the  time  we  took  charge 
of  this  country.  There  were  twenty  millions  more  imports  tlvsn 
exports,  and  last  year  we  sent  out.  $396,000,000  more  than  we  re- 
ceived, and  the  yellow  tide  of  gold  is  rolling  into  this  country  \o 
pay  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  These  are  the  results  of 
Republican  legislation.     [Loud  applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

How  about  manufacturing?  Then  the  number  of  establishment 
were  140,000,  now  515,300.  '"  Then  the  number  of  hands  employed 
was  1,311,000,  now  5,719,000,  Then  the  wages  and  salaries  P^*1 
amounted  1o  $378,800,000;  now  thev  amount  to  $2,735,400}W;). 
Then  the  products  were  ft  1,880,000,000;"  now  they  are  $  J  3,200,000,000. 
which  is  greater  than  the  combined  output  of " any  other  three  na- 
tions 'm  the  world,  and  places  us  proudly  first  among  the  moui; 
factoring  nations  of  the  world.  While  thev  were  paid  waajes  '"id 
salaries  of  $378,000,000  then,  and  now  $5,735,000,000,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  further  fact,  that  then  the  per  capita  wages  paid  to  ihp 
men  was  $288,  while  now  it  is  $474,  one-half  greate/than  the  -::^r" 
age  for  all  of  Ktirope.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Is  not  this  a  record  of  which  we  can  be  proud?  Is  it  /'■'■'  d 
record  of  which  we  may  justly  boast?  And  over  against  tha  ^ie 
Democratic  party  sets  itself  up  and  wants  to  destroy  the  "^ 
agency  whit'h  has  made  possible  this  -marrfduits  prosperity  Ihcc  *■* 
to-day  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
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■OUR  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  THE  MOST  ECO- 
NOMICALLY ADMINISTERED  OF  ANY  IN 
THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD." 


.h-nta     from     remarks    of    Hon,    J.    A,     HEME V  WAY    of     Indiana,    in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  28,  190 fy. 
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rhe  expenditures  ©f  our  Government  in  their  aggregate,  as  exhibited 
bv  the  appropriations  of  Congress  are  !arg'\  and  by  unthinking  persons, 
jnd  especially  by  misguided  newspapers,  are  denounced  a«  exiravagant, 
P.nd  yet  according  to  the  very  best  authority,  oer  Satvt»al  Unr.ernmcut  U 
vwst  economically  administered  of  any  in  ih<>  vicAVw-d  w-rld. 
The  following  table,  compiled  and  ofi'ieiany  published  by  the  liur'-au 
of  ^Rtisiies  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  T.ohnr,  shows  Um  popula- 
tion, expenditure,  and  por'mpita  expenditure  in  the  more  important  rousi- 
trir,-  ol  the  world  in  the  latent  available  year: 

Country,  Population.' Kxpetnliturc;.    Per  capita. 

Sew  '/.<•   land ■ 

\u-tralfa . 

iite»l  Kingdom 

anee •  •    •  • 

Kclumm 

I;n..;-tiay 

\ii.s»rl!i-IJ  unwary 

\?L'ent1»a • • • ••- 

i  ';;,i:i 

NrMitjrisiuds ■ 

f'ortuga] ■ • 

^anin 

sueden 

Oenuan  Empire •     

r;m»da. ...... ■ 

i  aittd  States... •- 

Compared  with  the  regular  annual  appropriation  bills  passed  at  the 
l?Hi.  session  of  Congiess,  the  appropriation  bill-  of  this  session  exhibit  no 
substantial  disparity,  except  with  reference  to  three  of  them.  The  naval 
appropriation  bill  shows  an  increase  of  $  i  0,1  28/',  19.51 ,  and  amounts  in  the 
••^rvgatc  to  $98,005,140,04,  a  sum  iar;;o  in  companion  with  the  amounts 
annually  devoted  to  the  naval  establishment  during  the  two  decades  imme- 
'hruily  following  the  civil  war;  but  in  every  detail  the  bill  provides  only 
for  what  is  requisite  to  continue  th*  oonstr.iethm  of  ship?  heretofore 
tDudzed  and  now  in  course  of  construction  and  for  the  adequate  mainte- 
rj-o  of  ships  already  in  commission.  For  tirc-ty  yen-is  Congress  has  r<:~ 
>n,h-<l  to  the  manifest  den  ami  of  the  people  for  the  vpbvildin^  of  the 
>  (, -lean  Navy.  Many  miltiovs  have  hem  expended  in  this  yreat  national 
"•/.:  irithout  a  charge  of  extravagance  or  an  accusation  of  dishonesty,  and 
■'in it  K-e  have  a  navy  in  which  every  citizen   take*  commendable  pride. 

The  post-office  appropriation  bill,  appropriating  in  all  $172,574,908.75. 
<>ws  an  increase  of  $19,003/149.  Of  the  later  sum,  $8/180,000  is  alone 
recount  of  the  rural  free-delivery  carrier  service,  for  which  an  entire 
t;  of  $20,180,000  is  provided  for  She  m~xt  >ear.  The  postal  service  is 
«•  -tie  function  of  our  Government  th.-t  a  ft  eels  intimately  every  individual 
J'-'1  nation'  and  no  one  feature  of  this  arcat  business  nraamzalion  is  so 
'■•  dar  with  the  aanvult  aral  masse*  <.o-  h<r<  brovyht  to  them  so  much  that 
'■''  value  as  the  rvral  free-delivery  service,  which  was  inaugurated 
r- '-  gh   an  appropriation  of  $50,000  made  in   1897  by  a   Republican  Con- 

A*  this  so^ion  an  emergency  river  and  harbor  bill,  carrying  $3,000,- 
'■■  has  b«*cii  enacted,  providing  for  the  maintenamo  of  the  channels  of 
£i  ■»•'«■  work^  and  limiting  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  to  not  ex 
'•«■'!  u^  $»%0  000  on  any  one  pro;e<t.  Iiut  for  reason*  that  are  manifestly 
'•'■  r*  no  General  river  and  harbor  bill  has  boor-  parsed.  More  than  $87, ~ 
"'  -'0  of^mi'rop^iatiens  h^rrtolor--  made  for  river  aiul  harbor  improve- 
"'  ore  now  unexpended.  Tbe  hirco  number  of  projpctr;  heretofore  au- 
'•"■'  'Hi  have  taxed  tli*»  Engineer  Department  almo:-!  beyond  the  ability  of 
'■  -..'lnbers'of  that  eflicient  corps  to  prr.porly  execn'fo  them.  An  increase 
!  •■  ■  number  of  engineers  ha?  been,  authorised  in  order  more  expeditiously 
•l-:     fiiciontlv  to  accomplish  the  work  now   in  hand. 

•'iider  an  *»ct  of  Congress  passed  in  1S83,  authority  was  given  the 
r-'  '  irv  of  the  Treasury  "to  use  any  surplus  money  in  the  purchase  and 
"■  -ent  of  bonds  '  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  sinlung  fund. 
V  !  this  authority  bends  have  been  purchased  and  retired  aggregating 
-  •  which'  if  it  had.  been  applied  under  the  requirements  of  the- sinking 
'•i'-':  would  hive  anticipated  and  encoded  the  same  up  to  the  clofe  of  the 
'^-t  ^^ivoiJbyJsS !  220,100.  During  the  last  four  fiscal  years— IfJOO 
!  ;  "V  imOusiw— under  the  Administrations  of  Mr.  MeKinley  and  Mr. 
u  -it  there  was  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  $21.2,700,230.75.  J>uring 
h"  --urfi^eil  vears  J  893  to  189G,  inclusive,  covering  Mr,  Cleveland  s  last 
■«'■  ^Aratiok  the  whole  amount  so  applied  was  only  $13,400.0-17.98. 


"WHEN  TIMES   ARE  GOOD  THEY  ARE  GOOD   -'OR 
EVERYBODY/1 


Extract  from  speech  of  Hon,  EDWARD  L.  HAMILTON  of  tV 
igan,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  19,  1902. 


FBOSPEBITY. 


This  also  is  called,  by  some  people  commercial  greed.  But  >  h.i 
our   friends  on  the  other  side   are  exercising  themselves  "will.   •;(', 

jangling"  about  imperialism  and  commercial  greed,  and  the  S.'h. 
of  Snl.ii"  and  other  infidels  in  remote  parts.  Jet  I  hem  not  forgt  .  'S 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  wherein  it  is  written; 

"If  any  provide  not  for  his;  own,  and  especially  for  those  o»  ; 
own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  on  infidel/ 

We  have  blazed  a  way  for  business  enterprise  by  the  reslor:  :« 
of  business  confidence. 

Instead  of  an  overdraft  in  our  Treasury  fed  by  selling  bond- ^ 
drained  by  an  endless  chain,  we  have  set  uj>  a  stable  standard  t 
commercial  value  around  which  the  infinite  transactions  of  a  buy-'- 
day  are  carried  on,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  ■; 
lv/which  they  are  measured. 

Our  financial  standard  is  as  unequivocal  as  our  flag,  and  both  e-» 
maud  respect  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  189B  we  added  to  our  interest  bearing  clel)t  of  fpslT^fiV*' 
further  <lebt  of  $198,7 9 .?,{>(>()  for  expenses  of  our  war  with  Spain. 

Hut  from  March  1,  1897,  to  September  1,  3901,  we  paid  • 
JJWtt.,51 7,520  of  our  public  debt  and  cut  down  our  annual  inh  n 
charge  by  nearly  eleven  million  dollars. 

From  'September  1,  190!,  lo  K'-brary  i,  !f)n>.  we  still  fun'. 
reduced  our  public  debt  by  ^VAM^JiUK  and  still  further  reduce*;  •• 
annual  interest  charge  by'$],7t-1,0{>l. 

Tn  all,  within  the  last,  five  years  we  have  paid  HI  07JXIVB0  <>/  il 
interest-bearimr  public  debt,  and  reduced  our  annual  interest  elr.r 
by  $12,485,20L50. 

The  sum  of  our  trade  balances  in  the  last  three  years,  it  is  *^* 
equals  the  sum  of  all  the  gold  in  all  the  banks  and  treasuries 
Europe. 

Instead  of  our  Government  making  depreciated  money  at  our  ?e*; 
our  whole  population,  have  been  making  money  of  full-face  vali;- 
all  our  industries. 

When  times  are  good,  they  are  good  for  everybody,  and  when  -'a 
are  good  for  individuals  they  are  good  for  combinations  of  •••»' 
viduals.  You  can  not  draw  the  line  in  favor  of  some  and  ag'n 
some. 

We  are  buying  less  and  selling  more  abroad  than  ever  before. 

We  are  buying  more  and  selling  more  at.  home  than  ever  be '-a 
because  people  have  got  something  to  sell  and  something  to  buy  "  » 

We  have  more  -money  in  use  find  circulation  than,  ever  before; 
money  per  capita  than  ever  before;  more  money  in  savings  t  •'' 
than  ever  before;  the  dollar  has  larger  purchasing  power  thav  •■'' 
before,  and  the  laboring  man  lives  better  than  ever  before. 

The  ships  of  every  business  venture  have  come  to  port  laden  •>'-'< 
better  returns  than  ever  before. 

But  prosperity  is  not  eternal  and  it  is  possible  to  go  hackv  ?; 
We  were  not  invading  foreign  markets  to  any  extent  from  is.  ,; 
1897.  We  were  too  hungry  to  go  far  from  borne.  Some  or  " 
population  were  confined  to  a.  soup  diet.  Then  vacancy,  bankne-h 
and  dull  despair  looked  out  of  broken  factory  windows  at  run  ? 
of  work  and  women  in  want,  and  the  whole  nation,  yellow  ■'« 
jaundiced,  and  stagnant,  stumbled  on,  a  prey  to  political  quack  <• 
soothsayers,  until  a  voice  from  a,  vine-clad  porch  in  Canton,  ()  ■*■' 
the  voice  of  William  McKinley,  now  forever  silent — began  to  p* 
claim  the  doctrine  of  commercial  salvation,  and  men  forgot  l>' 
dream  of  wealth  without  work,  of  transferring  40  cents*  wor-  •■ 
silver  into  a  dollar  by  the  touch  of  the  Government  stamp,  and  v  •ii 
began  to  turn  again,  and  money  began  to  flow  back  again  in  I  < 
withered  arteries  of  trade. 

e~25 


AW!  TIRED  OF  VOTING  AGAINST  PROSPERITY," 


.  /  from  speech  of  Hon.  J.  IT.  GALLINGER  of  New  Hamp- 
■Ire,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  June  %5,  1902, 


PROSPERITY  THE  ISSUE. 

.  President,  I  ha\e  presented  briefly  many  of  the  material  bene- 
liich  we  ms  a  nation  and  as  a  people  have  derived  from  the 
,rr,:uon  of  the  Oingley  tariff.  But  I  have  by  no  means  told  the 
story.  We  enn  estimate  the  production  and  consumption  of 
i rcssancs  and  luxuries  of  life,  but  the  comforts  and  contentment 
;  ]  happiness  of  the  American  home  is  inestimable.  How  can  we 
^aihde  the  joy  of  the  fanner  or  mechanic  in  being  able  to  give  his 

college  education? 
ii-.w  can  we  calculate  the  pleasure  of  taking  home  the  latest 
,L:  of  taking  the  wife  or  sweetheart  to  the  play  or  concert,  or 
yh5g  the  piano  for  the  <laughter;  or  filling  the  vase  with  flowers; 
taking  home  the  candy  and  toys  for  the  little  ones?  Why,  it  is 
hr^hnas  the  year  round  in  millions  of  American  homes.  The  birth- 
are  joyful  flays.  The  summer  trips  to  the  mountains  and  sea- 
and  country  in  vacation  time  are.  not  to  be  measured  by  dollars 
ruts  in  the  "happiness  and  health  they  give  to  millions  of  wives 
•hildren. 

Vo,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  computing  the  blessings  and  benefits 
i't election.     We  cannot  measure  happiness  by  the  yard  or  pound 
<li:art  or  dollar's  worth,  but  we  can  produce  it  and  enhance  it  and 
"jj'ii-ue  it  by  continuing  protection  and  prosperity. 
1  met  an  old   farmer  recently,  a  sterling  old  man  who  voted  for 
-ie;din  Pierce  and  has  voted  for  every  Democratic  candidate  for 
•<  K-ient    and    Congress    since.      1    asked    him,    "Well,    how    is    the 
:•[!«:•"     Without-   answering,  he   said,  "Senator,  I  want  to  tell  you 
ipe'hmjr.     T  am  going  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  next  fall  and 
!'■•.;■  1   and  as  long  as  I  live."     "Why,  how  is  that?"  I  asked.     He 
I'-h'-l:  "Simply  because  I  am  tired  of  voting  against  prosperity" 
i:    re  is  the  whole  thins  in  a  nut  shell.    Not  only  the  truck  farmer 
°t    N'-w    England,   but    the    wheat    grower   of   Minnesota,   the  corn 
jrrmwr  of  Kansas,  the  sugar  grower  of  Louisiana,  the  cotton  planter 
<t  <    -»rgia,  back  to  the  wool  grower  of  Ohio  and  the  tobacco  planter 
r  V-Vgiiiia  and  Connecticut,  way  to  the  fruit  grower  of  California— 
"'■  '  -pHalist,  the  millworker,  the  railroad  hand,  the  merchant  and 
■■  i,;     Use  professional  man— every  one,  from  the  most  elevated  posi- 
""  ■••  the  humblest— must  vote  for  or  against  prosperity. 
■\'  1  right  here  let  me  quote  again  from  Mr.  Cowles's  address; 
"'*   wise  wag  once  said   in  response  to  the  toast,  'Here's  to  your 
!n-    rity.    May  you  stand  it  like  a  man.'    That's  a  better  sentiment 
•Li'!    "u  think  it  is,'  said  he.    'It  takes  a  clever  man  to  stand  pros- 
"''r-:'        Any  fool  can  stand  adversity;  he  has  to.'" 
°-     friends  on  the  other  side  are  looking  for  an  issue.    They  need 
lh)f  •    rrif,  the  issue  is  looking  for  them,.    Prosperity  is  the  issue,  and 
ft/«  '    :er  questions  are  secondary.     The  American  standard  of  living, 
■'an  manhood  and  American   homes  are  but   the  resultants  of 
ilV/'     lienn   legislation,   the   sequences   of  a   protective   tariff  which 
*'r'":   '•t  to  us  and  will  continue  to  give  us  an  unprecedented  age  of 


an  unparalleled  era  of  prosperity. 


*.'« 


Democratic  Adversity 


F 


"THE   DEMOCRATIC    PARTY   ALWAYS    GOES   INTO 
PARTNERSHIP  WITH  CALAMITY/* 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  WM.  JGJ.  HUMPHREY  of   .-  ^ 
ington,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  %8,  1904, 


inv, 

^4  to 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  characterizes  the  Democratic 
it  is  its  overwhelming  desire  to  advise  and  its  eternal  fail.'. 
perforin.  As  I  have  sat  in  this  .House  day  after  day  and  h 
to  the  ever-ready,  never-ending,  gratuitous  advice  *  coming 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  I  have  wondered  what  has  giver, 
to  this  assurance,  this  self-asserted  wisdom.  Why  are  the  ^ 
men  so  confident  that  they  know  all  things?  Why  should  a 
thai  brought  upon  us  the  horrors  of  the  last  Democratic  Ad. 
(ration,  that  went  hysterical  over  free  silver,  a  party  (tin 
learned  nothing  in  forty  years,  a  party  that  has  forgotten  /»-■ 
in  forty  years,  a  party  that  has  not  kepi  a  promise  in  forty 
a  parly  that  has  not  been  riyht  in  forty  guars  —why  should  ih'n 
party  assume  that  with  it  wisdom  .Hindi  pariah  from-  the  « a-iH 
[Applause,] 

The  people  of  this  country  on'y  once  in  forty  years  ha\e  1 
to  Democratic  promises  and  followed  Democratic,  advice  and  pucnl 
that  party  in  power.  Then  that  party  revised  the  tariff;  ii  en- 
.acted  the  Wilson  law,  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  i.Mr 
Oockiiak]  has  so  chxpmntly  condemned.,  and  that  law  within  d  ai 
prosperity  as  do  the  hot  winds  of  the  desert  the  blossoming  bar 
vests.  That  party  applied  to  the  land  the  doctrine  they  no-.5,  .u! 
vocate  for  the  sea.  During  that  Democratic  Administration  on 
national  debt  increased  a  half  million  dollars  each  day.  Knch  day 
we  lost  a  half  million  dollar*  in  foreign  traile.  During  thai  A 
ministration  the  value  of  farm  products  decreased  more  tli; 
$500,000,000.  The  bushfe.ss  of  this  nation  hi  two  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  \Vil-,nn  la\v  decreased  (J  per  cent.  Immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  th.it  law  fear,  distrust,  and  panic  par«s''y«ir 
the  great  industrial  system  of  our  count  ry;  hanks  closed  Hiei 
doors;  business  houses  assigned;  the  balance  of  trade  was  a  pins 
us;  bonds  wen*  issued;  capital  withdrew  from- the  fields  of  lr\riti 
mate  enterprise  into  secret  places;  labor  was  forced  into  unviilini 
idleness;   we  had  deserted  mills,  smokeless  factories,  sihmt  machinery 

We  had  tramps  and  beggars  and  industrial  armies.  Marving  w-.«wn 
and  children,  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  with  bountiful  t  rops  re- 1 ton- 
ing unharvested  in  the  fh'Id,  at  a  million  hearthstones  sat  f.-eruw 
pitiless  and  cruel  Two  million  men  were  out  of  employment  ^ 
begging  for  work— begging  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  bre-1  i  to 
feed  the  starving  lips  of  those  they  loved.  Wit  lift  m  MeKiida  f'« 
elected,  the  system  of  pro  tret  ion  iras  restored,  and  in  ciahi.  nraitte 
J, 000, 000  idle  wen  had  gone  In  work. 

What  has  the  Democratic  party  done  to  command  con'5-Vnc 
that  gives  it.  a  rigid  to  assume  fo  advise  tie*  American  p-1  'jM 
The  Democratic  party  asks  abvays  to  be  judged  by  the  fulvr-  uw 
not  by  the  post.  If  always  asks  to  be  judged  by  its  pro  mint"  ^'(J' 
not  by  it  $  performances. 

That  party  in  fifty  years  has  .added  nothing  b»  progress:  n-  :aini[ 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness:  nothing  to  the  cause  of  h-  dy; 
nothing  to  freedom;  nothing  to  the  glory  of  its  country.  It  >*  ''iV.!l 
goes  into  partnership  v.nfh  calamity.  If  feeds'  on  disaster  at"'  M* 
tens  on  despair.  The  only  time  it  has  had  control  of  this  co  aitr? 
during  this  generation  it  shut  the  door  of  industry  and  «•'  -Hieu 
labor  in  rags.  It  fought  under  the  dishonored  banner  of  free  ■  '•-'&'< 
it  subscribed  to  the  driveling  stupidity  that  a  nation  can  f>a-1' 
value  by  law--— that  the  Government  could  stamp  a  lie  upon  ,V»  «'ntf 
worth  of  silver  and  make  it  a  dollar.  It  opposed  keeping  on  nil^ 
in  the  Orient,  and  advocated  that  it  be  lowered  in  retrea'  iim 
trailed  in   the  dust   of  dishonor. 

The    Democratic    parly    always    lias    its    face    to    the   past    «■   '  'l 
back  to   the    future.     //   never  seas  an   opportunity   until   it   is  V'1*'- 
and  never  gets  on  the  right  side  of  any  issue  unfit  if  is  settled. 

Such  is  'the  record  of  this  self-constituted  keeper  of  the  5l;(n' 
try*s  conscience  and  the  country's  welfare,  the  oft~defeateC 
couraged,  disorganized,  disgraced,  divided,  decrepit  old  Dcm< 
party.  It  stands  to-day  without  an  issue,  without  a  principle, 
out  a  policy,  without  a  platform,  without  a  leader,  and  v. 
hope.  The  highest  possible  praise  the  Democratic  party  can  ' 
upon  this  bill  is  its  opposition.     [Applause] 
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ROVER    CLEVELAND   WAS    ELECTED."  -  "BANK- 
RUPTCY BECAME  AN  EPIDEMIC." 


trt    from    remarks    of    Hon,    CHARLES    B.    LANDIS,    of 

did  tana,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  27,  11)0$. 


-o>  (J rover  Cleveland  was  elected.  You  secured  control  of 
■, -niches  of  this  <'iovornnieiit,  and   i  contend   that  that  was  the 

•  mistake  the  Democratic  party  ever  made.  They  found 
■e<  facim'  the  people  of  the  countrv  in  the  midst  of  a  do- 
presperily    never    before    equalled.      They    were    pledged    lo 

•  iL      Capital    was   employed;    they    promised    to   employ    it 
Wairt-s  'were    hidi;     thev    promised    to    make    them    higher. 

'    There  wa<  not  au  idle  man  in  the  United  .States  of  America 

V   was   idle    from   choice;    and   vou    are   acquainted  with  the 

Searee    Ihree   months   passed   until   the   idle   men  commenced 

•  ;  ii-.cr  Use  cour.tr. . 

:  -i-piev  b^cMiie^  c.a  epidemic.  Idleness  got  to  "be  a 
^m]',      arri    Irun-uiues    festivals    became    popular    social 

■  .,.-:.'  You  cut  th:-;t,  gentlemen.  You  brought  about 
-.ndition  of"  lUlairs— you  prophets,  you  promisers,  you 
;.li-s.      Yon.    packed  the    s  de   tracks   of   the   railroads   of 

'•untry  wUh  empty  ears.  You  sent  the  price  of  corn  so  low 
!-imed  as  fuel.  The  farmer  fed  ltt)-cent  wheat  to  i?-eent  hogs, 
i  -,o^  w.-re  not  worth  wintering  and  sheep  shivered  and  died  on 

•>..v  i.ecau-e  I hev  were  not  worth  sheltering,  and  as  many  us  100 

•rn  were   found 'on  single  trains  roaming  this  country  in  searcu 

f!»e  vnd  of  four  vears  everybody  in  the  United  States  ad- 
;  thai  evcrvlhim*  was  wroni*"  and  that  it  was  simply  a  que.s- 
.  to  the  best  poliev  to  brine:  us  back  where  we  were  when 
•urn  Harrison  was  'President  of  the  United  States,  *  *  ' 
■ertlemni)  can  not  point  to  a  single  article  manufactured 
:  -  country  on  wh-ch  there  is  a  protective  tariff  that 
'  cheaper  t.o-dnv  then  it  was  the  day  the  protective  tariff 
.Meed"  on  the  article,  and  he  establishes  the  reverse  by 
■'ust  ration. 

: <-/e  h-rc  an  illustration  that  I  desire  to  submit  in  contrast 
d.e  p-ntleman's  "favorite  banana  theory,"  illustrating,  as  it 
■a  \w*h\  the  practical  workings  of  the  protective  tariff. 
i--m  there  were  no  wire  nails  produced  in  this  country.  They 
.hen  sellini?  at  $0  a  kecr.  We  manufactured  that  year  50,000 
when  a  tariff  of  $!■  h  keg  was  placed  upon  wire  nails.  In 
a-  manufactured  75,000  kces,  and  the  price  dropped  to  !jw 
in  1**5  we  manufactured  200,000  kegs,  and  the  price  dropped 

■  I  k-r*,  which  was  exactly  the  tariff  duty,     in  1886  we  manii- 

■  sl  500,000  kess.  and  the  price  dropped  to  $3.40  a  keg.  In 
•ve  manufactured  700,000  kegs,  and  the  price  dropped  to 
m  ke.r  In  1888  we  manufactured  2,000,000  kegs,  and  the 
dropped  to  $2 AM  a  keg.  Tn  1S8!)  we  made  over  2,.>00,000 
•uul  the  price  dropped  to  $.2,10  a  kcjr.  And  all  this  time  the 
-as  $4,  per  kc£.  The  average  price  in  1903,  the  latest  avail- 
=  port,  was  $2.i5. 

>  is  the  way  the  Republican  policy  of  protection  works.     [Ap- 

on    the    Republican    side.)      And    it    has    worked    this    wav 

ferenee  to  steel   rails,  and   with   reference  to  tin,   and   with 

ice  to  every  other  manufactured  article  produced  m  this  conn- 

••>n  which  there  is  a  protective  tariff.     [Applause.] 

e  within  the  sound  of  mv  voice  will  remember  how,  in  1890, 

:»    was  proposed   to  put  a  tariff  upon   tin  plate,  some  one  m 

ousc  arose  and  said  that  he  would  take  a  contract  to  eat  all 

plate  manufactured  in  this  country  during  the  next  ten  years. 

■,  the  Democratic  stomach  is  equal  to  almost  anything:. 

.    was    not   equal    to    that    proposition,    because    we    are 

'=    "iCturiiig-   almost  a   billion   pounds   of  tin   plate   in   tlr.s 

y  every  year,   and  the  price  of  tin  plate  within  three 

after  the  tariff  was  placed  upon  it  was  lower  than   tin 

had   ever   been   before    in    the    United    States.      That    i> 

•■■  -J  it  works  with  all  these  articles. 
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"MR.  CLEVELAND  WAS  ELECTED."— "THE  COUNTR 
DID  NOT  WAIT."—"IT  AT  ONCE  SOUGHT  COV"R 
AND  PREPARED  ITSELF  FOR  THE  STORM." 

Extracts  from   remarks  of   lion,  JOHN  F.   LAC/SY  of  Iowa,  in  a^--,  r 
grcssional  Record,  May  jtf  lyoo.  "   """ 


LEST  WE  F0BGET, 
™„  A"  logical  reasoning  is,  after  all.  founded  on  memory.  Wo  a?  o'-v  t» 
recollection  of  the  past  to  the  facts  of  the  pv^cnt.  The  Jauip  of  V V 
™VZW^  th9  ?nly  saie  li$hL  -Let  '^  jttvit<!  the  American  people  fV-"  »» 
upon  the  two  pu-ture*  and  study  them  well  before  choosing  a  Win--  K.,V 
tenant   for  the  710.x t   four  years, 

«rt,,«/Vo   ,ODe   ^jV1    P}^>"    ^'h   graphic   descriptions   of   the   condition  of  u 
country  irom    i89U  to   1 897  as  our  I.cmocratic  and  Populistic  ohkmh- 

LJSxtrnct"  from  some   0<:in«craMr.  newspupera \%<)2  j 

X1, th?    I?th  of    Ju]y.   '*8»-.  the  New   York   Herald  remarked: 
m  the  bu-unesf--  of  the  eomury   !.;  ):\  a  provokingly  healthy   comb:    .> 

acw     industrial     enforprise.s     for     manufacturing     Iron,     ou.e. 
woolen    tabne-s  are  gobng   into  operation    in    various  sections,      *      *     -  ' 
the    face    of    such    condition    of    rhinos    tlio    calamity    howler    must    -••>..  ^ 
silent, 

On  July  15.  .1S!>2.  the  Boston  Herald,  a  pronounced  advocate  oi  r.-v 
la.no   ana   l  roe  trade,   asked  - 

"Where  is  the  idle  woolen  mill  lo-dav?  There  is  non*1.  *  *  *  • 
only  are  i.he  groat  maiorUy  of  the  woolen  mi  Sis  employed,  but  manv  *  » 
are  contemplating  "niargemonts  and   improv.-ments  " 

On  the  UHli  of  September,  1  k;.»2,  (he  Dry  Geods  Economist,  a  I,-.  U  -. 
mg  iree  fraoe,   w  a  -:  constrained  to  remark  thai  • 

"Press  goods  manufacturers  ought  lo  bo  happy  tin-;  season,  boca'.'s. ■  ;i-, 
aiebusy  delivering  the  goods  already  ordered  and  boohing  orders  fer  :.=  •• 
•    *    i'hej    can   confidently  look   I'orwiird    to  a   continuous   run    of  b;..  ■■- 
for  the  next  six  months." 

R.  G.   Dun  &  Co.'s  Report   (non-nartisan).  in  Julv,   .1892,  said: 

"A  fi«cnl  year  never  matched  ;n  the  hlstorv  oi"  the  oountrv  in  ii,»v 
umo  of  industrial  productions,  in  magnitude  of  domestic  exchange'-  «-r 
foreign  trade  ha?  just  closed," 

Thy  eminent  free  trader,  Edward  Atkinson.  s:n-s,  sneaking  of  the  -v: 
try  under    Republican   rule* 

"There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  hlstorv  of  this-  or  arrv  r-f. 
country  when  the  general  rate  of  v.-^w  was  n4?  hieh  as  it  i«?  now"<tn: 
price  of  goods  relative  to  wn;'^  as  low  a:.-  they  are  Yo-dav.'' 

Mr.  Cleveland  won  f/jeunl  unon  a  olatforui  noi  onlv  favoring  (Y^-  U--\ 
but  declaring  prr  toot  ion  -meou-dUmb-mai.  The  only  radical  legislation  r"- 
was  assured  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  the  lino*  of  the  i)oir,-».-r" 
platform  of  1892.  and  that  became  certain  when  the  results  of  the  eh'-.ti,- 
and   the  changed  condition   of   the  Senate   wen-  known. 

Tlw   cnnntri/   did    n„t   wait   fnr   thfi    rev,-,;  <J   the    ?J<'KinP'y  bit!      it 
once   snuflhl    cover  natl  prepared   ittclf   fnr   l.hn   fttorin.      The  stnrt/   f*  n  *■■' 
oiw.     It  ix   «:H1  hu.w>,,  h.'l   it   ,)>mf  hr  for.r,i><  u.      The  uau  to  keep  th.    •:■ 
pic  rtaht  is   to   he.   s,;rc   Hi -it   then   mn  ember   the   lessons  of  v.xpcrhn-  ■  ' 

IHDUBTBIAL   PAHIG— BEM0GBAT1C   EVIBEHCTE. 

On  August  IS,  !S9:5>,  Mr.  Haines,  of  Now  York,  in  a  spooeh  ■•"■  ft 
question  of  a  bill  repealing  the  purchasiuj-  clause  of  the  Sherm.i'i  ^ 
said  ; 

At  the  present  moment  its  ["his  district]  agriculture  and  lt«»  co^avir: 
are  languishing,  its  factories  are  shut  tin--.;  down,  its  mechanirs  and  i'&* 
ing  men  are  suffering  in  enforced  idleness,  and  their  farnilio<-:  are  \e.  ».v-:in 
The  fanners  of  the  West  and  South-- and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  -^i;-j 
wild  when  they  think  of  it— have  lost  million:-  of  dollars  by  thr  '---  ! 
prices. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Kansas,  addressing  the  Houge  -"i  $ 
same  general   subject,  s^iid : 

I  want  to  jro  over  a.  few  of  the  condition*  that  I  think  have  broYK:^.  ^ 
people  of  this  country  almost  to  the  verg«-  of  bankruptcy,  a  few  of  t'  ■"  •"■'$ 
riitions  that  ha.ve  prouuord  paralysis-  of  bn^ino.--"  and  thrown  laboring  k?4> 
out  of  employnu-nt.  i»ntil  I  suppose  to- day  iheie  n  «•(;  not  lees  than  4.:'""'";' 
men  asking  for  work  in  this  country.-- 1 "(^n/ressinfiai  Record,  volun  '•  b;: 
page  492. 

From  a  speech  of  Mr.  T-ilberr,  of  Soul  Is  Carolina,  made  on  th--  *& 
day  as   the  forego-in?;  and  on   the  s-ame  subject : 

When  I  ptan<l  on  the  portico  of  this  Capitol  and  look  out  over  ?'•;-■  r: 
I  am  inclined  to  agree.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this  i*  a  groat  count?".  r,; 
when  1  go  to  the  homes  of  the  American  farmers,  among  whom  -  -'■ 
what  do  f  me  there?  I  see  and  hoar  nothins:  but  the  sv.ns;  of  bar'  ^'-: 
and  worse  coming.  Go  into  the  homes  of  the  working  people,  the  '-i '■■''" 
people,  and  what  do  you  -ee?     Not  him;   but   starvation,   novertv,  an-:   ■''*'''-' 

Mr.   Uiehards,  of   Ohio,   A",:',n?t    HJ.    18!-V>,   :--pob:e  as   follows: 

To-day  all  over  this  land  there  are  people  who  but  a.  few  w<  ■-  u; 
were  in  happy  homes—  ■HvcrywlnMf  husi)aud«  and  fatiu-rs  willing  to  rk ; 
surrounded  by  wives  and  children  whom  they  loved,  men  with  brawr-  "-^ 
that  were  willing  to  work  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  loved  on-  "33.'; 
to-day  with  mills  and  the  machinery  of  the  country  idle,  the  farmer  »,,!-"'; 
a  proper  market  for  his  crops,  amid  the  idleness 'and  dopolation  th.  h:;': 
been  brought  on  throughout  n.ll  sections  of  the  country,  they  ar^  J- '■  ^'i 
time  standing  surrounded  by  their  fatnilies  wondering  to  Heaven  w»-  '  'l;r';' 
shall  do  iK-xt, 

On    Thursday,    December    7.    1893,    Mr.   Bailey,   of   Texas,    said    ■'■ 
floor  of  the  linn  0  : 

In   almost   every   community  of  ihis   land   to-day   there  are  me     i 
lessly    involved    in    debt,   so   hopr-les  dy,    indeed,   that,  "their   oredltor-' 
no   reasonable   expectation   of   r'seeiv>'ne;   any    payment,    ond    the   unf    " 
debtors    themselves,    reaH'/.in»    how    impossible    it    is   to    nay    every  1'".    '■■ 
making  no  effort  to  pay  anything. 
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|LF1  us  see  what  the  democratic  party 

DID."— 'IT   PARALYZED    BUSINESS." 

[j-.,-.?.  'it  from  remarks  of  Hon.  0.   //«   (JROSVESOR   of  Ohio,   in 
■    /'\  twv  of  Represent Jtirvs,  July  LUt  18l>7j  and  printed  in  Jppemii.r 
!«  hound  Congressional  Record,  Vol,  30,  page  tiS'f. 

\\°ii<  :e  is  Use  market  and  what  is  the  market  for  I  he  bituminous  coal 
f:jr -\  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois?  These  markets  lie  in  the 
y,a;  ( Itics  and  small  cities,  in  the  large  towns  and  small  towns,  of 
-,.  ;\i.;J-llc  West  and  the  points  around  the  Great  I,. -ikes  and  way  up 
r.}  Omada.     This  answers  the  question.  Where  is  t!ie  market? 

\V.;\  what  is  the  market'  The  market  is  the  household,  the  factory. 
:.  lolhng  mill,  the  forge,  I  he  foundry,  the  electric-light  plant,  the  ga> 
]..t,  Hie  railroads,  the  steamships,  all  the  might}"  enginery  of  maim 
f.  .jiie  and  commerce  which  are  warmed,  heated,  put  into  motion,  or 
i-..-s'i  hy  .steam  or  electricity,  The  greed  power  of  progress,  the 
j,..'.:v  moving  enginery  of  civilization,  is  in  heat.  As  somehody  has* 
'  ■!  --iid,  the  greatest  controlling  condition,  the  greatest  differential 
r-.-;.n-'»Lion,  between  the  brute  and  the  man  is  that  the  man  can  set 
i«i;d  control  and  utilize  it  and  the  buile  can  not.  And  these  iire> 
iceiy   form  are  patrons   and  promoters  of  the   industry   of   coal 

.  S'.-w,  then,  having  thus  described  the  location  of  the  market  and 
'V  a  Hi-.:  market  is,  Jet  us  see,  what  the  Democratic  party  did.  /' 
'■A:--:;rd  one-half  thano  tire  a  by  ihc  repeal  of  the  McKinley  lav:  and 
U  r.xictmetU   of  the    V,r\l*on  lav:.       ft  shut   up   the   glass   works,   if 

■  w<  d  the  door  to  the  iron  and  steel  manufactories,  it  closed  up  a 
j-.-  member  of  the  gas  works,  and  she!  down  electricity  and  drove 
.«•:!  of  action;  it  curtailed  the  business  of  the  railroads,  the  spin- 
■<  rt-r\.,(n\  to  hum,  the  smokestacks  censed  to  emit  their* volumes  of 
!■•■'  -''  Vstifying  that  down  below  there  were  lires  ami  the  consump- 
•si  ««f  coal     This  is  what  (he  Der-ioeralie.  party  did.     It  in  not  worth 

■  lie  to  dittcus8  it  any  further.  You  all  understand  it.  It  paralyzed 
'••:.'.i-.v.vl  and  the  price  of  coal  mining  fed. 

IVL,  why?  Fell  because  there  was  no  market  for  the  coal;  fell 
r;e;.-.e  the  production  was  greater  than  the  consumption;  fell  be- 
uh.  out  of  the  market-  that  I  have  described  were  driven  tiie  ageuU 

-•  b«  eoal  miner,  who  were  selling  his  product,  'there  was  no  call 
■r 'Mis  product,  and  the  blight  that  be-an  at  the  factory,  at  the  roll- 
ur  s.nil,  the.  poisonous  vermin  of  inaction,  of  indolence,  of  idleness, 
!Vd  01  a  deadly  tide  back  over  the  business  of  trade  and  commerce, 
•'•vn  «-o  the  railroad  lines,  down  to  the  steamship  lines,  down  until  it 

-•v.'ed  the  pick  of  the  miner  in  the  eoal  mines  of  the  country,  1 
•^•i-  with  feeling.  1  speak  with  interest.  I  speak  because  1  ha\e 
■<"ii  -a.  1  have  otw-rved  it.  I  ha\e  ^'cn  the  coal  miner  who  in  189:1 
;--  V  1891  was  mining  the  coal  of  the  valleys  where  I  live  at  7"> 
■'■■'•■  ••ileously  praying  for  labor  at  4a  cents  a  ton,  and  I  have  seen 
■■Jv-od  blush  and  American  sentiment  pale  before  the  indict  ions 
;  \    -eriy  that  came  upon  that  industrious  people, 

A«m  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  the  coal  miner  can  see  this. 
]*  i  intelligent.  His  interest  lies  in  the  vast  development  of  our 
•i!  ;  ial  system,  and  he  knows  enough  to  know  that  the  volume  of 
;^  '■■  nng  of  cord  depends  upon  the  volume  of  the  industrial  develop- 
;,,(  f  the  country,  and  lie  knows  enough  to  know  that  the  policy 
;;  ']'  '  party  which  seeks  to  introduce  the  handiwork  and  production 
V  rr  -ign  labor  into  this  country  is  bis  enemy,  and  he  knows  enough 
!:--  v»-  that  that  parly  which  demands  the  American  market  for  the 
,Vi!  ..an  producer  is  the  party  that  will  open  the  factory  and  start 
l;,e  •■■-•s  of  industry  and  prosperity;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
[*  ' r  :'!rly,  jealous  of  its  future,  proud  of  its  history,  confident  of 
['':'  I  !  cut  position,  I  am  ready  to  submit  the  iwue  to  the  laboring 
IO;':'  ■*/'  the  United  Statex* 

U- 


"ELECTION  OF  GROVER  CLEVELAND."— "DISASTg 
CAME  UPON  THE  COUNTRY."— "DEEP  IN  A 
HOLE  FOR  THREE  YEARS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  J.  II,  GALLfNOEU  of  New 
shire,  in  dally  Congressional  Record,  May  II,  I!)00. 


The  anticipation  of  five  trade  mused  greater  disaster  lb--* 
enactment  itself,  because  the  full  force  of  the  intended  .••<•. 
never  reached  us.     Ihat  disaster  came  upon  the  country  aim--, 

mediately    after    the    victory    at    the    poll*    of    the    so-called    ; 
reformers  in  1892  is  easy  of  demonstration. 

The  great  financial  institutions  of  the  country  were  the  !b 
suffer.     Every  savings   bank    in   the    United   States   pnietieuii. 

pended  payment  before  the  manufacturers  were  seriously  e»t». 
The  truthfulness  of  this  .statement  may  be  questioned,  hut  tin- 
that  the  savings  banks  posted  sixty  days1  notices  and  refused  ■.; 
depositors  on  demand  beyond  a.  mere  pittance  of  about  .$10  at  .1 
and  that  depositors  who  wished  to  withdraw  even,  that  smalt  ;«;.• 
were  compelled  to  stand  in  line  in  many  Instances  for  honr, 
sometimes  for  days  attests  the  fact  that  the  savings  bunks  did. 
ticaliy  suspend  payment. 

The  American  Economist  of  February  16,  1894,  said: 

The  savings  banks  of  New  York  Rtnto  p;ive  a  remarkable  reoor<!  « 
effect  of  the  year  of  free  trado.  Dating  1S93  the  amount  of  money 
drawn  was  $34,518,091  In  execs?  of  the  amount  d'>po«ited.  As  com 
with  the  prosperous  year  of  .1892.  the  deposits  of  ISO's  were  twsee 
millions  less  and  the  withdrawals  were  t'-vouty-roven  millions  lar^e 
showing  the  aggregate  loss  during  the  two  yearn  of  &51,000,00u. 
whole  toss  felt  upon  the  wago-farncrs,  who  usually  put  their  sa Vins- 
on deposit,  but  who,  umW  the  free-trado  Administration,  lost  Sot."- 
in  1893  as  compered  with   1802. 

A  statement  of  the  number  of  banks  that  failed  in  the  V 
States  between  May  1  and  July  £3,  1803,  was  made  by  the  Mm?; 
tnrers'  Record.  The  list  was  given  in  detail  and  by  Slab-. 
aggregated  a  total  of  301  failed  and  suspended  banking  insti'-; 
with  a  capital  of  $38,951,033,  This  made  an  average  of  3.6  h.- 
concerns  tied  up  on  every  one  of  the  eighty-three  days. 
The  Vermont  Standard  of  March  1,  1894,  said: 

The  lesson  of  1893  closes  with  this  handwriting  on  the  blnckb>a-~ 

May  4,  1893,  to  October  3,  3  39,%  withdrawn  by  the  people  from  v.?. 
banks,  $378,000,000. 

Loans  called  in  by  national  banks,  $318,000,000. 

National  banks  and  other  banking  institutions  suspended  pay;>f 
189,%  585. 

Railroad  property  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  over  ,$1,'J"- 
000. 

The  money  lost  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  representing 
form  and  grade  of  labor,  estimated  by  Mr.  David  Wells  to  be  more  ; 
thousand  million  dollars,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  ■ 
national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  so  many 
been  out  of  work. 

Cause :   Distrust. 

Distrust  of  banks?     No. 

Distrust  of  currency?     No. 

Distrust  widespread,  public  distrust — in  the  legislative  branch 
Government,  with  Us  Democratic  majority  and  possibilities. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  president  of  the  Fourth  National  li- 
the city  of  New  York,  who,  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  No-.' 
11, 1899,  said,  "The  election  of  G rover  Cleveland  can  only  be  r<- : 
by  ail  conservative  business  men  as  a  fortunate  thins:  f  ■ 
country/*  also  said  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  May  ,20,  1898,  '  / 
We  have  been  so  deep  in  a  hole  for  three  years  that  things  <•<; 
get  any  lower" 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Morning  Union  of  February  8,  180*- 

During  1892  the  earnings  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  Unh>- 
were  $66,500,000  ;  in  IS94  they  were  less  than  $42,000,000  ;  in  18*  "' 
was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  bank  failures  r 
pensions  as  compared  with  1S94,  mostly  in  the  State  and  private 
The  savings  banks  tell  the  story  of  hard  times  and  privations.  -% 
off  of  50,000  depositors  and  of  f 31,000,000  in  tb*»  amount  of  m>-  ! 
posited  and  of  more  than  a  dollar  in  the  average  per  capita  of  «n  '-^'jj 
,  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  all  point  a  moral  and  teach  '^':'  ^J 
of  living  from  hand  to  month,  with  a  struggle  to  make  both  en*"  m  ™ 
without  being  able  to  put  away  a  dollar  for  old  age. 
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■TH£  WILSON-GORMAN  LAW  SPREAD  A  DEAD  SEA 

STAGNATION  OVER  THE  INDUSTRIES  OF 
THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY." 


;   ..   .-ts  from  remarks  of  Uov.  W.  P.  JiROWSLOW  of  Tennessee, 
li'ouse   of   Representatives,  March  go,   1897,   and  printed   in 
,  ppendix  to  hound  Congressional  Record,   Vol.  SO,  page  63. 

JMIOOTECTION   A  DEBT  EXTINGUISHER;    E&EE   TBADE 

A  DEBT  CONTKACTOB. 

!■:;   ?^(»C»  the  interest -bearing  debt   of  the   Cm  ted   States,  in   eonsc- 

■,..,<•:■••»•    of    the    war,    was    $?/:$:  s:*,33 1, --?<>$.      From    this    time    to    189 2, 

.  ;.  ;•    the    people    changed    the    complexion    of    the    Administration 

:•■    ■•:■    Republican    to    Democndic,    embracing    a    period    of    twenty- 

[.   el    venrs.    pro!  rei  ion    to     American    labor    pre vailed.      Under    this 

r  .1-.  v    ihe   republican    Admimsi  rations   dccreiisrd    this    debt   by    the 

••  :-i)i  of  $1 , 717.^0 1, S:>0%  and  meeting  at  ihe  same  time  the  accrued 

;,.,!.     The   balance   of   this   debt  "in    1$!L>    was   $33,>,029,330.      In 

.m;,  I  he  yt.'ir  of  Cleveland's  second   mamrura.Hon.  the  interest-bear- 

•••  nebt  was  !{C>s:S,0'M-,2<iO.  and  on  March  .!,  HOo,  it  bad  increased  to 

•  ;  V.d 5,170  under  the  operations  of  the  Gorman  law.     The  financial 

"» i  -.entative   of   the    free-trade    President,    who    presided    over    the 

;'.<;:•;  of  the  Treasury   Department,  had   not   paid   a   dollar  of  this 

:!'h»edness    in    a    literal    sense,    but    Cleveland    and    his    free-trade 

l.-.iutors   in    the   sv.ifi    destruction   of  the    revenues   and    the   pros- 

fr;!v    of   the   country    had    mUled   %?A7  ,•&()$  10    to    it     The   average 

.■-u  decrease'  of  this  debt  during  the  twenty-seven   years  of  pro- 

;«'-n  was  $(M,71t,8Sk  and  the  average  annual  increase  of  this  debt 

'j.-ir  the    free -trade  period  when    Mr.  Cleveland   was   directing  the 

,mcs  of  this  ui.at  country  was  $'HU9:U>:*7.     The  average  Kcpub- 

a  monthly  decrease  of   the  debt    from    irtf>(>   to    169?>  was  $5,70T,~ 

»?.     '".Use  average  Democratic  monthly  increase  of  the  debt    from 

!o  1896   was  §..->0\yU!.2S. 
'.  .    Harrison,    with    his    proleelion    Administration,    lessened    the 
!  -jv  ^2"24sB1957r>0. 

■:.  Cleveland,  with  his  free-trade   AdminiMration,  increased  it  by 

V.^0.910.      Not.    this    alone;    tins    eminent    Democratic    statesman 

•  ender,  "called  to  be  an  apostle  of  tarilT  reform,"  and  who  had 

.he   gallant   and   cnthushi.d-ic   cohorts   of    Democracy    to    glorious 

•*'v  in  two  hotly  contested  campaign*,  was  compelled,  on  account 

■'•■:■   ruinous  e  Heels  of  his  revenue  pelicy,   to  sell   bonds   to  meet 

arrcnt  expanses  of  the  Government.     And  hoI   this  alone;  in  his 

•t    negotiations   /'".'•   the   sale   of   the    first   hands,   amounting    to 

•■  -'OOf-nO,   he.    further   dishonored   and   humiliated   this   proud   and 

'•  ■  :>f  nation  by  flaring  U  in   the  thrall  of  a  syndicate   of  foreign 

■  dists. 
i->    Wilson-Cor-man    law,    the    viost    perfect    piece    of   free-trade 

mh-w   constructed,   proved  on   electric   paralgzer  of   labor,     It 
'    I  a  Dead  Sen  stanualvm  ar(  r  the  industries  of  ihe  whole  country, 

■  -l.    its    fat  id    blight    upon   every   enterprise    in    which   the   bread 
"     v  had  Die  least  interest  as  a  toiler.     It  transferred  the  patronage 

;';s  country  from  its  needy  and  deserving  working-men  to  the 
'■  rs  of  foreign  counlrie-.  It  sent  American  prosperity  on  a 
•  -to  regions  vet  undiscovered  with  the  command  to  never 
■  ■  •.  Under  tlie  MeKmb-y  Act  the  constant  cry  was  for  more 
,■;>,  No  man  had  to  waste  time  and  money  hunting  for  em- 
("  - -nt,  Employment  funded  him.  The  establish  merit  of  new 
'■■'  !}ies  kept;  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  working  population. 
-  r  the  free- trade  (Jonunn  slaughter  act.  one-half  of  the  working 
'  were  turned  out  of  the  shops  and  nulls  and  discharged  from 
A"  •  -U roads  and  public  works. 
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"THE   DISTRESSING   CONDITIONS   BROUGHT   UPON 
THE  PEOPLE  BY  THE  WILSON  LAW." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  W,  P.  BROWN  LOW  of  Tmn«wt, 
in  House  of  Representatives.  March  25,  1897,  and  printed  k 
Appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,   Vol.  SO,  page  6<>, 


Fires  out  hi  the  furnaces,  closed  mills,  silent  factories,  cities  ami 
towns  unable  to  feed  and  house  the  hungry  and  shelterless,  vvorn-n 
and  children  beggared  <\nd  in  helpless  want,  the  highways  crowded 
with  tramps  whose  tatters  covered  armies  of  skilled  and  Willi^r 
workers,  billions  hoarded  in  I  he  vaults  of  the  cities  and  no  imm<* 
in  the  pockets  of  the  masses,  the  national  debt  constantly  incrensini 
bond  deals  to  meet  current  expenses,  the  country  in  the  hand,-,  and 
at  the  merer  of  money  sharks,  woe  on  every  side,  end  wails  from 
every  quarter.  Bank  -failures  were  an  everyday  occurrence,  I  hero 
was  a  general  feeling  of  dread  and  insecurity  in  financial  cirri 
and  one  man's  paper  was  about  as  good  as  another's.  Valuta  slum^i 
to  almost  nothing,  and  the  ami  mutations  of  years  disappeared  I, 
a  day.  Such  was  the  sad  and  distressing  conditions  brought  npu. 
the  people  and  the  nation  by  the  enactment  of 

THE    WILSON    LAW. 

A  strictly  partisan  measure,  ostensibly  passed  to  lighten  tli.- 
burdens  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an  amp! 
revenue  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government,"  i 
signally  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  as  "Cheap  John'"  stales 
men  and  economists  had  declared  that  it  would.  Coddled  as  a  choke 
measure  of  reform  by  a  party  held  together  by  the  cohesive  po\\Nr 
of  an  inordinate  gr^c)  for  office,  it  pr J  red  a  Pandora  box  of  disaste 
uneqinled  and  umitlerahje.  And  the  four  years  these  piagur- 
were  upon  the  land  will  bo  known  in  the  annals  of  the  future  a-, 
the  "black   period   of  American   history." 

The  Wilson  law,  conceived  in  sin,  shapen  in  iniquity,  brought 
forth  in  crime,  its  accoucheurs  blind  to  the  interests  and  manih: 
destiny  of  this  ureal,  country,  rocked  in.  the  cradle  of  fanaticism 
and  nurtured  upon  the  pabulum  of  party  heresy  and  rancor,  it 
was  entirely  within  the  natural  order  of  things  that  it  should 
come  the  prolific  parent  of  immeasurable  eviK  It  was  an  incen- 
diary, applying  Use  tore!,  of  destruction  to  the  substance  of  the 
people,  It  was  a  robber,  snatching  clothing  from  the  backs  and 
food  from  the  hands  of  the  f.'ling  masses.  It  was  an  evictor,  driving 
men,  women,  and  children  into  the  woods  and  highways.  It  w^ 
a  riot  breeder,  idling  the  streets  with  frenzied  mobs  yelling 
work,  bread,  or  blood.  It  was  a.  mondcr,  gorging  itself  upon  tb: 
distresses  and  woes  of  a  submerged  people,  in  comparison  ' 
which  the  ancient  Minotaur  of  Crete  that  i'ad  on  Athenian  youtli,; 
was  a  patron  saint. 

An   inscrutable  Providence    permits   nations   to   scourge   thcmselv 
as  well   as   each,  other,   and    this  accounts    for   the  blind   infattrdi' 
that    betrayed   and    misled    the    majority   of    American    voters   wh< 
they  placed  the  Democratic  party  in   charge  of  our  national  afl'fii 
in    180.J.      Intoxicated    with    the   rower   s?>   long   withheld    from   d:<-!n 
and   in  the   insanity   of   their   zeal    to   show   themselves   the   ma-!<vr" 
of   the    situation,   with    precipitate    fury    and    reckless    abandon    thy 
addressed  themsehes  !o  the  ta-,k  of  obliterating  every  vestige  of  bV 
Hepuhiican    policy    and    legislation    th<''t    had    brought    the    eounlry 
triumphantly    through    its    mot    trying    ordeals    and    added    t<»    !.llI,r 
deliverance  processes  of   reeuperation   and   resources   of   wealth  tli-1' 
secured  incomparable   prosperity   and   of  substituting  in    their    -b-ii 
measures  of  reform  and  relief  In  consonance  with  Democratic  ma\ii^ 
and  the  accepted  standards  of  Democratic  statesmanship. 

THE  REACTION  WAS  QUICK  AND  CRUSHING. 
Industrial  prostration,  paralysis  of  business,  financial  dhfr^- 
and  private  and  open  d^ah  in  bonds,  representing  $262,000.00 '  l'; 
(.over  Treasury  deficits  and  to  htep  the  machinery  of  the  Gor:,':l" 
went  in  operation.  There  was  no  modification  of  these  untoi'"Jl'J 
conditions  until  the  Democratic  banner  vent  down  in  ignomif '"''•* 
defeat.  *Vhe  people  repented  of  their  folly  in  sackcloth  and  ash'"1" 
and  prayed  the  God  who  emancipated  ancient  Israel  for  deliveraiH'' 
from  a  living  death  and  the  restoration  of  the  possibilities  **nt1 
opportunities  from  which  they  had  so  blindly  and  perversely  turn^1 
away.  An  answer  to  these  fervid  and  persistent  appeals  can"*  '" 
lite*  election  of  a  Republican  President  and  Congress. 
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[TH£  BLIGHT  AND  CURSE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  MAL- 
ADMINISTRATION." 


I ;,:,,-,  -l  from  remarks  of  Horn.  W.  P.  BROW  IS  LOW  of  Tennessee,  in 
.  House  of  Representatives,  March  go,  1S97,  and  -printed  in  Ap- 
I      pt'tuUx  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  30,  page  GO. 


in,  RepubHvan  part!/  recognize*  ihe  conservation  and  promotion 
Hi*:  people's  iiilvrvshi  on  the  paramount  function  of  government. 
uiAt-s  vigorous  and  aggnv-he  war  against  all  tendencies  to  party 
jrrandizemeni  to  tin*  deuimem  of  Hie  public  service.  In  the  phe- 
;1,.m<nal  emergency  now  upon  the.  country,  and  directly  produced  by 
...  blight  and  curse  of  Democratic  maladministration  it  is  deter- 
;re<i  \o  r\  instate  thai  mea.-ure  of  t.iriflf  taxation  whose  wisdom 
,i]  efficiency  are  attested  ',n  ihe  happiness,  afllucncc,  and  general  ad- 
irwcinent  of  the  p--  on!e. 

('<ji»»}>ariVons  may  be  odious-,  bur  they  ]>cr r'?nn  a  wholesome  service 
ii'-fU'inining  the'  rclaiivc  m.-rhs  and  demenU  of  the  matters  oom- 
iri'd,  The  Republican  ]>arty  conn-  a  close  and  honest  investigation 
:  l!:e  results  of  proteclion  in  direct  connection  with  those  of  its  old 
lbigonist. 

Under  protection  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  disturbances 
i'rr  rare,  of  short   duration,  and   at  tended   with  no  serious  results 
'nr ting  the  general  public.     Under  "tariff  refonir  disaster  followed 
•  u'-ler' in   all   departments  of   business,  inflicting   universal   injury, 
»i!  there  was  j?o  day   without  a  collapse  and   a  panic.     Failures,  if 
,rv  spread  dismay,  elleii«d  no  Mirprlsc  and  but  a  passing  comment, 
nd  -he  general  query  '.va:-..  "Who  next,  and  whut  next?"     Under  pro- 
■<i'um    there    were    no    Treasury    and    bond    deals.      Under    "tariff 
•f..-><nM  Treasury  deficit,  was  tiic  unchanging  status  and  bond  deals 
';(■  regular  order  of  business.     Under  the  AkKinley  law,  that  "crown- 
\rt  iniquity  ^  which  was  so  offensive  to  our  Democratic  friends,  and 
.iio  exhausted    their   stock   of    curses   in   damning   it  to   everlasting 
I'.i'iiuy,  the  revenue  was  suisie'eut  to  meet  every  Government  demand, 
id  uniii    overthrown  by    a    Democratic   Administration   it   annually 
■larked    the   volum«*    of    circulation    with    the   comfortable    sum   of 
iV.»o<>,000.     Under  a   "*t;i/ltT    for   revenue  only,'*  its  immediate  sue- 
N-or/there  was  a  deficit  of  $131,301,914-.     The  total  Treasury  re- 
■'■]<>  during  the  first  thirty  moulh.s  of  the  McKinley  law  were  $916,- 
'h<\V>,  nwrViurimr  I'ne  first  ihirty  months  of  ihe  Wilson-Gorman  law 
!•".   were  $7(k>T3H,?\;>1  ;    loss  in  thirty  months  under  the  Democratic. 
u'rif  for  revenue  only,"  £153,18^9^     During  the  first  thirty  months 
i  ih-  McKiulev  law  Ihe  customs  receipts  were  £187,959,561,  and  dur- 
<:•;  ':;e  first  thirty  months  of  ihe  Gorman-Wilson  law  they  were  $381,- 
U.-'KH;   ios.s  ;;n'!rf  a  Dt.-mocaiic  'TariiT  for  revenue  only"  $106,227,- 
■'•''.    During  the  iir.-.t  ihh'tv  months  of  I  he  Mckinley  law  the  internal 
"><■  ue  receints  were  $3S^00U7  H>,  and  under  ihe  Wilson-Gorman  law 
'■••,:.T.)8,175;' loss  under  a  "tariff  for  re\e.nue  only,"  $13,338,241. 
T!'...-..t»  cullings  from  the  records  of  the  Treasury  are  striking  and 
'"■•"••nt.    They  compass  the  whole  matter.    They  appeal  to  the  sober 
■<'!■:-  and  dispassionate  judgment,  with  the  inexorable  logic  of  actual 
' ;  ,  which  are  certainly  more  convincing  than  the  current  and  cun- 
■*i--:  sophistries  of  "tariff-reform"  advocates  and   free-trade  econo- 
:»;  :  ,    Tht:y  should  settle  at  once  the  fierce  and  prolonged  contention 
"■'•■•■    en  protection  and  a  "tariff  for*  revenue  only."    This  brief  excur- 
-liSe   nlo  the  field  of  statistics  discovers  to  us  the  cause  of  the 

DEFICITS  AND   BOBD  DEALS. 

^^  ihe  unfortunate  Administration  of  President  Cleveland  and 
ii;r  .addition  of  Hv20"*\OOO,OUO  to  our  national  debt,  which  would  have 
; ''<■•■:  decreased  by  twice  lint  amount  under  tlie  skillful  financial 
:,s::: "■■-cement  which  always  characterized  Republican  administrations. 
"*    '."ow  discover  the  prolific  source  o(  Hie  iliad  of  our  woes. 

5 •■■.»- ec-tion  means  the  uiili'/alion  of  idle  forces,  the  full     compass 
;i*      i-.ural   advantages,  solid   progress,  constant  and   sturdy   growth. 
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"SO-CALLED  TARIFF   REFORM   HAS   NOT   PROVEg 
SATISFACTORY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  J  J  on.  JOHN  F.  LACEY  of  Iowa,  in  ,7y)(, 
of  Representatives,  March  23,  1897,  and  'printed  in  Append*  \ 
bound  Congressional  Record.  Vol.  SO,  page  70. 


It  is  not  necessary  in  this  debate  to  attempt  to  prove  tl ».«.:. 
recent  experiment  of  so-called  tariff  reform  I  wis  not  proven  < 
factory.  Failures  in  business  will  occur  and  misfortunes  win  *-( 
under  any  system,  but  the  evidence  point*  without  controver.-, 
belter  limes  in  our  country  when  the  protective  system  ha.s  i 
fully  recognized  than  when  the  opposite  policy  has  prevailed.  \ 
not  go  back  into  remote  history,  but  I  have  compiled  a  sia!  *i 
of  the  liabilities  of  failing  debtors  during  the  four  years  w 
have  just  closed,  and  also  during  the  previous  four  years  of  On 
Harrison's   Administration, 

For   the    latter    four   years    the    amount   increased    nearly    ,*>u 
cent,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Harrison  period. 

Total  liabilities  of  failing  debtors  in  the  United  States  during  Harrison's  and 
Cleveland's   Administration. 

HABEJSON'S. 

1889 $148,781,33: 

1890 . . . 189,S;>«i,9!4 

1891 189,*W-\U.fo 

1892 114,014.111 


Total $642.5:4 Jo 

CLEVELAND'S. 

1 893 .'. .  $M(i,7T0.Hv> 

1894    , 1 72,99. \sVJ 

1 895 173,1  i;«>,oi;u 

1898 226,00'kS.JI 

Total    . $9J9,0«m.O 

But  notwithstanding  our  recent  experiences,  we  are  again  regain! 
with  the  old  saws  of  tiie  past. 

We  are  gravely  told  that  we  propose  "to  make  people  rich  a:vl 
happy  by  taxing*  them."  This  hoary-headed  phrase  has  done  duly 
in  many  a    free-trade  campaign. 

We  are  aho  told  that  the  proposed  bill  will  immediately  iner- ■*■** 
the  price  of  everything,  and  therefore  it  will  be  an  injury  to  Un- 
people. 

The  same  speakers  who  last  fall  were  proposing  to  double  !> 
price  of  everything  by  changing  the  standard  of  value  and  '■"'■■" 
shouted  "free  silver  and  high  prices"  are  now  engaged  in  wnr-  ;<;: 
us  that  an  increase  in  prices  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  issue  between  the  two  parties  is  a  very  simple  as  well  ■■>■■'■  '<'■ 
very  ancient  one. 

Our  forefathers  in  1789  set  the  wheels  of  this  Government  _  "J 
operation.  The  first  bill  they  passed  was  an  act  defining  the  l-iw; 
of  an  oath  that  should  be  taken  by  United  States  officials,  an  5  H 
provided  that  Congressmen  and  other  Federal  officers  should  ^'-rAt 
to  support  the  Constitution.  Many  of  the  members  of  that  r^t 
Congress  had  sat  as  members  of 'the  convention  that  framed  t'° 
Constitution.  The  second  act  of  that  First  Congress  was  a  pro  ^;" 
he-tariff  bill,  and  it  recited  in  the  preamble: 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for  ^ 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United' States,  and  the  encourages  !- 
and  protection  of  manufacturers,  that  duties  be  levied  on  gf  >^> 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported:  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

And  yet,  during  the  present  debate,  gentlemen  have  discussed  ■'»'' 
constitutional  power  of  this  Government  to  enact  a  tariff  bill  ^\>il) 
protective  lines.  ,  . 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  first  Congress  that  ever  asscm  ;'• 
should  pass  as  its  first  law  an  not  requiring  an  oath  to  support  ;n" 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  then,  in  the  next  bill,  i  r; 
ceed  to  violate  it  by  enacting  a  protective-tariff  law.  But  V' ■■]"•''' 
dent  Washington  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  1789,  by  sig""1? 
the  first  tariff  law  enacted  upon  the  lines  of  the  policy  of  Alcxas  i- f 
Hamilton. 
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01NG  THE  DEMOCRATIC  LOW-TARIFF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT WERE  INSUFFICIENT  TO  MEET 
THE  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES." 


,S'l/i, 


.,./.  from  rmark*  of  Hon,  E,  SsiCKMl  KRISO  of  Wwcon  #. 
;  il«v*c  nf  Krprrsenfaftw.  J/'i/W*  SL  JSM,  and  printed  m 
)r,j>vn<iLr  to  hoiuul  ComjrvH^mtl  Rrrord,  Vol.  M.  page  37. 

:    friends  dti  the  olhcr  side  of  the  House  t«-l)  us  that  low  tariff 
.  «•   trade   will   increase   our   indc   with    foreign  countries.     Now, 
,|„   \hr.    facH   show?     Thrv    -bow  exactly    the   reverse    to  be  the 
,  strnn^o   ms   it  may  seem.*     Aiul   why,  y<»u   nsk,  should   not   free 
/  increase   our    trail*-    with    fon-iyrn   countries?      I    will   tell    you. 
ro,lMf..,l    I  ho    American   yv-nple    in   a    stab*   approaching   beggary 
,„:.;i  r;r-.;!fily   to  bu\\     This  K  proven  by  statistics  and  can  not 
,..,',;r,(i.      L   ill*-   iirsl   ymr   under   the   McK-nicy    law  our   foreign 
•  increased  £9  .\000,00!>.  or  ."it!  per  rent.     During  the  second  year, 
;\  uicrcased  1 -2.S  per  cent  ovor  thai  of  IW>0.  or  over  $310,000,000. 
,    m-»;J.    under   the    threat   of   your    Wilson    hill,    that   $310,000,000 
uk    to   les<   than   *<>V.n00,<)nd,  anil   if   the  cause   had    continued   all 
•' Hie   faun's  would   ha'.e  gone   below  those  of    1*90.     Your   free- 
i<.   legislation   decreased   cm-  surplus   foreign    trade  of    1893  more 
.    i«o-thiuK    more    than    rw.l     per    rent.       Under    your    Wilson 
nur  foreign  trade,  our  total   imports  and  exports,   fell   off   from 
f-nres  of    1800  $100,000,000,  or  (>.l    per  cent.      In    the   next  year 
•«-M    off   ^i07,0()0.ooo,   and    in    I8!W,   when,    hv    the    growtli    of    the 
uiation/u  ought   to   have    increased   tft»(>,000,000.   it    had   only    got 
oOiUiOO  above  that  of   U^Kh 

,,,,.'  f^i    us   (dance   fm-   a   moment   at   mir   national    finances.     The 
.'."ivi!    war  "left    this    eounlry    cnemmVred    with    a    national    debt 
:-,.-r   that   fbjrurrs    fail    to   convey    an    adequate   conception   of   its 
-..hude.     it  seemed  impos-iblo  that  this  country  could  ever  fully 
.\.-r  from   this  awful   burden,  or  do  much  more   than  get  started 
■ue   road  to  rreoverv  during  the  n^xt  century.     However,  a   start 
•■    lvmW    soon    nfU>r    the    war,    and    every    year    a    portion    of    the 
iie  dent  was  discharged,  so  thai  in  1K92  we  found  we  had  already 
:«:*<ed  of  inon>  than  Wo-thirds  of  this  enormous  debt,  thus  again 
-nsiratimr  the  wonderful    native   resources  of  our  land   and  our 
;de,     The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  the  revenue  receipts 
>:'  all   sources    for    18:.»>,   tin-   last  year  of   the   Harrison    Adminis- 
■i'-iu   amounted    to   *-l,?5,8?>8,3o0.3^   and    the   expenditures    for   the 
-  „rrind  anmnntMl  to  $415,95^80<>.50\  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts 
«•  expenditures  of  *9,9U,!5:U?o\    During  tins  year  $10,570,467.98  had 
:i  paid  on  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  reduced  since  March  1, 
-!k  bv  $3tt),076\8!)0,  and  the  tnmwi}   interest  decreased  by  $11,681.,- 

*'iO. 
';(,,inning  with  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  Cleveland  Admimstra- 
s/julv'l,  1H93.  the  daily  balance  sheets  of  the  United  States 
'■.M.rv  almost  invariably  "shows  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
■:pts!'  Kxery  animal  report  of  the  United  States  Treasurer  since 
>  day  shows  a  large  deficit,  as  follows: 
!.>Val  year  ondlng  June  30--  ^      $«9,803,2G0.58 

*;::  ■■■ * "  .  ......    4-2.805,233.18 

j^|  " """*.*.*.  *  \  \ '/.!!  1 "//.'/...... .  • 25,303,245,70 

ViuVh    means' "that    durin*    the    three    years    of    Democratic    low- 
!T    administration    the    receipts    of    the    Government    were    msuf- 
'•M   to  meet  the   current;  expenditures,    to   say   noihmg   about    the 
•  Vir  debt,  bv  $137,S11.729.-1«-:. 

"-..P   were    there    any    stans    that    this    condition    of    things    would 
'  *;»  as  long  as  Cleveland  and  free  trade  remained  in  power. 
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"THE  WILSON  BILL."~"LET  US  OBSERVE  ITS 
WORKINGS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  I*  F.  FISCHER  of  New  York,  k 
House  of  Representatives.  March  2St  2897,  and  printed  in  A-p> 
ptndix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  80,  page  20. 


The  workings  of  the  Wilson  bill  have  proved  disastrous  ewn  f, 
importers,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  arrangements  enabled  i;  un- 
to bring  goods  into  our  market  at  lower  prices  than  they  could 
under  a  protective  tariff,  yet  the  misery  which  it  brought  to  Amenc-m 
homes  and  the  panic  it  caused  in  our  commercial  affairs  have  left  mu 
people  without  money  wherewith  to  purchase  at  any  price,  ami  our 
importer  whom  I  know  personally  has  confessed  to  me  that  lie  woul.) 
rather  pay  $5  more  on  every  $100  worth  of  goods  under  condition*  »-\ 
isting  under  a  protective  policy  (knowing  he  could  bring  them  im<* 
this  country  and  dispose  of  them  amongst  a  prosperous  people)  th^n 
to  save  that  impost  and  bring  them  into  a  poverty-stricken  count!; 
where  there  is  no  market,  as  was  the  case  during  the  existence  ot  ti», 
Wilson  tariff  law. 

The  Democratic  party,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Wis  *> 
bill*  promised  much  to  the  farmers  of  our  country,  and  predicted  Ibr--- 
its  enactment  would  insure  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  will.  1. 
meant  prosperity  to  them.  They  were  to  have  the  markets  of  in,- 
world  thrown  open  to  them  under  the  beneficent  workings  of  Jim 
trade.    Let  us  observe  its  workings: 

In  1893  we  sold  to  the  world  2,800,075  bushels  of  barley  !«»< 
$i,751,445,  while  in  3895  we  sold  only  1,5<>3,754  bushels  for  $76  7.;*  b 
a  falling  off  of  336,321  bushels  nod  a  loss  of  $1)84,397, 

In  189s?  we  sold  to  the  world  637,91V  bushels  of  beans  and  peas  b«r 
$.945,767,  while  in  1895  we  sold  only  xM^,f>82  bushels  for  $4329.00*;,  -•• 
falling  off  of  395,090  bushels  and  a  loss  of  $516,761. 
To  show  you  how  farmers  captured  the  markets  of  the  world,  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  more  figures.  In  1892  forHuu 
farmers  sold  to  us  874,050  bushels  of  beans  and  peas  of  the  \  thi- 
ef $957,854,  while  in  189-1,  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff,  ibr* 
sold  us  1,535,913  bushels  for  $1,548,749.  Thus  the  American  faraur 
on  this  one  class  of  product  suffered  the  loss  represented  by  tiu> 
difference,  amounting  to  §590,93*5. 

In  189§  we  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  cattle  of  the  ^<*»^ 
of  $35,099,095,  while  hi  1895  we  sold  only  $30,603,706,  a  loss  of  nearly 
$5,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  "the  world"  sold  to  us  in  1*'' 
|4?,466  of  cattle,  while  in  1895  "the  world"  sold  to  us  $765,853,  a  ;;.«n. 
for  the  foreign  dealer  of  over  $718,000, 

In  189^  we  raised  70,696,658  acres  of  corn,  amounting  to  1,0.- 
464,000  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $642,146,030,  while  in  1895  we  raN-'1 
82,075.830  acres  of  corn,  amounting  to  £,151,138,580  bushels,  of  tin- 
value  of  $567,509,106,  Over  11,000,000  more  acres  of  corn,  produ*  »V 
over  500,000,000  bushels  more  in  1895  than  in  1899,  yet  the  sm-ui*'- 
crop  of  1892  was  worth  $75,000,000  more  than  the  larger  crop  '*• 
1895. 

In  1892  we  exported  flour  of  the  value  of  $785,494,938,  whih-  ^ 

1895  we  exported  only  $751,051,928,  a  falling  off  of  about  $23,000,;  "><' 
In   IBm   we   raised    150,000,000   bushels   of   potatoes   on   2.41  h'^' 

aere%  worth  1100,950,000,  while  in  1895  we  raised  297,937,470  bushed 

on   §,954,959   acres,   worth   only   $78,981,901— nearly   twice    as   m  my 

bufthels,  yet  worth  only  about  $21,000,000  less  than  the  smaller  <•?-"!'• 

In  1890  we  had  44,938,305  head  of  sheep,  worth  $116,131,370.     hi 

1896  we  have  only  38,398,783,  worth  only   $05,187,735,  only  a  IH'tle 
over  half. 

In  1890,  we  sold  to,  the  world  wheat  to  the  value  of  $161,390,  »*-; 
while  in  1895  we  sold  the  same  commodity  to  the  value  of  $43,805. ?#'•*• 
a  loss  of  over  $117,000,000. 
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•THE  PARALYZING  EFFECT  OF  THE  LOW-TARIFF. 
PROPOSITION." 


fa-tract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily 
'Congressional  Record,  Jan.  B9  1904. 


I  f  Democratic  control  and  the  low  tariff  which  it  brings  with  it  are 
;.ou<!  for  business,  how  was  it  that  the  number  of  telegraph  mes~ 
,;u:«.s  sent  fell  from  70,000,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893, 
in  69,000,000  in  1894,  and  made  no  perceptible  increase  during 
Democratic  control,  increasing  under  Republican  control  and  the 
prosperity  which  came  with  it""  until  a  total  for  1903  was  89,000,000 
•is  against  an  five  rage  of  70,000,000  annually  during  the  national 
c-mlrol  by  your  parly?  Bank  deposits  are  another  measure  of 
harness  activity  and  prosperity.  The  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the 
fisHed  States,  which  averaged  about  four  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  years  of  Democratic  control,  were  in  1909  nine  and  one- 
h'fiC  billion  dollars,  having  thus  practically  doubled  under  the  pros- 
perity which  came  to  the  country  with  the  restoration  of  a  pro- 
Icctive  tariff.  Savings-bank  deposits  alone  increased,  from  one  and 
I  It  res- fourths  billions  of  dollars  in  ISOJ*  to  two  and  three-fourths 
Millions  in  190%. 

INCREASED  PROSPERITY  OF  FARMERS. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  farmers.  This  speaks  so  loudly  for  itself  through  the  in™ 
-.'iv'ised  prices  and  increased  demand,  the  cancellation  of  farm  mort- 
irrtges,  and  the  general  prosperity.  Yet,  I  can  not  forbear  men- 
li'ming  the  fact  that  the  value  of  farm  animals  alone,  as  reported 
hy  the  Department;  of  Agriculture,  fell  from  $2,461,000,000  in  1893 
to  $1,655,000,000  in  1897,*'  but  immediately  began  to  increase  upon 
restoration  of  protection  and  the  demand  for  farm  products  which 
rrne  with  it,  until  the  value  of  farm  animals  reported  by  the  De- 
partment in  1901  was  over  $3,000,000,000,  or  nearly  double  that 
>-h «>wn  in  1897.  In  other  articles  of  farm  production  the  increase 
Jtt  value  has  been  equally  striking,  and  with  it  the  increase  in  the 
t":neral  prosperity  of  the  farmers. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  low-tariff 
imposition  which  the  Democrats  are  urging  the  country  again  to 
;i'!opt  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  tons  of  freight  carried  by  the 
''.oi roads  fell  from  730,000.000  in  1892  to  674,000.000  in  1894,  and 
in  1900  was  1,071.000,000,  and  in  1901,  1,084,000,000  tons. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  WORSE  UNDER  DEMOCRATIC 

ASCENDENCY, 

business  failures  are  another  method  by  which  we  may  measure 
:',;  prosperity  and  general  conditions  of  the  country.  In  1899, 
■•:*:. W  Republican  Administration,  the  liabilities  of  the  failing 
•''s-uiess  concerns  of  the  United  States  were  reported  by  Dun's 
hvview  at  $111,000,000;  m  1893,  the  first  year  of 'Democratic  con- 
ir  \  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  change  In  the  tariff,  the  liabilities 
]^  -eased  to  $346,000,000,  and  in  189(5  were  $926,000,000,  while  in 
H  ;I  they  were  $113,000,000,  and  in  1909  $.117,000,000. 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

ifiney  In  circulation  is  another  measure  of  prosperity.  The 
\'  :>ocratic  party  told  us  in  1896  that  there  could  he  no  permanent 
"'■  'case  in  the  circulating  medium,  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
■  ■'  general  prosperity,  without  the  free  and,  unlimited  coinage  of 
;  ?%  as  well  as  free  trade.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  the 
'/"'  ''  money  in  circulation,  whirk  at  that,  time  was  $1,500,000,000, 
,*■'■'  under  protection  and  the  gold  standard  reached  $2,000,000,000 
'*   ">Q0,  and  in  190,1  was  $Q Ml\006 ,000 . 

he  fact  that  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country 
'"''■"  mned  during  the  entire  period  of  your  low  tariff  law  an  average 
,if  ait  about  $200,000,000  worth  of  imported  raw  material,  and  that 
;?;  consumed  $375,000,000  worth  last  year  xrndev  the  protective 
J  ff  is  a  suggestion  as  to  the  relative  activity  and  nmousit  O'i 
'''•-  ,knfactures  turned  out  under  the  two  system*. 
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"EFFECTS  OF  THE  FREE-TRADE  ECLIPSE." 


Extracts  from  article  entitled  "Why  first  voters  should  be  Protect*,, 
printed  in  dally  Congressional  Record,  January  T:>,  190lt. 


h*  nil  -      ,  1Jsht  0?  the  evlrtence  presented  no  student  of  the  question 
fon.iJ;e,Vf#       '  a  n'olntlIjt  by  the  charge  that  protectionists  oppose  lis- 
If  ?  ir ?wi      Vn^H  trad0  op  lhat  the  elTcct  o/  tn<*  policy  has  bin  t«  r«-  ■ 
tin^n^f      i    H»':   more    the   young   voter   investigates  the   subject   Hie    ■ 
thoiouhihly   he  wit!  be   convinced   that   U   is   only    bv   strict   attentmn    »-. 
development  of  our  resources  that   we  can  hope  to'attam   a' position  H 
commercial    world   analogous   to    that   once    held   by   Great   Britain." 
ti,-*  Jheft{isse,,^»n   has    been    ropeatediy   made    that    advocate   of    a    j.r- 
tne    tarut    are    hostile   to    externa]    commerce:    that    thov    desire    to    bV 
Ctupese  wall   about  the  country  and  exclude   themselves"  from   the  cmm:-. 
nations.       |  he    rank    absurdity    of    the   charge    is   a!    once   made   mari\    - 
an    examination    of    the    tariff    seh-dules    puma  red    b>    piv,tccti<,ni-;^     ■-.  • 
provide   tor   the    free   admission   „f  all    ebssoC   of   artless   which    we   an 
capable  of  profitably  producimr   for  ourselves.  "   " 

American  protectionists  are  not  opposed  to  foreian  trade;  th»u  ■■ 
cstly  eiieouraoe  Us  ,,,-outh.  hut  then  typed  ii  to  d-'rehnj  <;l.,,,a  ;>,".•'• 
wilt  not  interfere  with  the  deectmnhc-.t  of  American  iaden'ir.j  '  T !>'■■'•' 
to  promote  the  free  interchange  of  non-comueinn)  ■nrodw  is.  T\v>v  {•  e 
that  by  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will"  not  iuterniof  o^r  :' 
production  we  shall  extend  the  outlet   for  our  increasing  surplus." 

The   country,    under    protect  om^t    ase-nh-es.    lias    lor    vea»-«    be<u->     ..  = 
upon   this  sensible  plan.      When   those  who   have   iramed   ,l,',1|P;.!iVl/,;.|w," 
have  found  that  tanffs  wore  no   Iohlot  needed    tor   revemo-  or   to '  0,w".:. 
and   protect  our  industries   at   house.    He-v    have   h;<eo    removed       Th-u    >" 
consistent  history  of  Republiean  turin   lei-Marion,  nud  the  remit-;  -'-  v>:-   ■- 
in   a  constantly    increasing   volume   of   import--.    ;i:)d   exports." 

^5nJ,hf  im^uYi{:U}:A  °f  motives  to  protectionists  whi'ch  they  never  en 
tamed  has  tended  to  cloud  the  minds  of  professional  econ,»r»UN  b"t  ■- 
never  for  a  moment  interfered  with  the '  teudejn-v  of  the  -,vVcrj  ♦*.>  !■'.-■ 
their  assertions.  While  free  traders  mu  e  anro-ed  theui  five's  talking  s. 
the  protection  wall  res-red  about  the  i:!rt«*d  Su:«'s  the  external  coma- 
oi  the  country  has  srown  at  n  rate  which  makes  the  growth  of  iV  ■ 
trade  seem  snail-like.  

-  ..J"1*!70  imports  into  the  United  Slates  were  valued  at  $4M1  o«.ij  <> 
in  1902  they  had  increased  to  SOc.l.ijOO.uOO.  Imriny  the  snme  ne'n^ 
exports  increased  from  $.V;tV>P".<>0«'»  t-<>  $1  .Hoo.noo  Ofm  iirit i^>i  'ii'.o-.. 
which  were  $1 ,2nD,iMM>;o00  in  ISTu.  were  valued  at  $2,21  rt.O-iii  Voo  in'V 
while  the  exports  rose  from  $P7i,000,00o  IO  <  \  ;-.,;;;  ()flo  ,' ■.;>,,"  "  >vh...  , 
value  of  the  externa?  trade  or  ?he  United  States  Vns  *s  i  ■>'  Oou  !>w»  in  t'- 
and  in  1002  it  was  *v. 25^000,000.  ]d  the  same  period'  British  pm<  . 
trude  increased  from  $2,:2:->iUH>0,O(i0  to  $.X.57:-'.tu)0  o(»o  Th»  foreign  <■ 
<d"  the  United  States  increased  $  1/iJ  0,000, or«i»  while"  tint*  of  the  l' 
Kingdom  showed  an   enlargement    r,f  only  $  !  .2  I3.0>'"»,«;mso. 

These   comparisons   will   s»rve   to  emphasize   the  denial    th;it    pride; 
tends    to   exelusiveness,    for    they    show    that    the    United    Slates  '  wh:eh 
the    reputation    of    being    a    neuriy    self-sufnciji^    nafhui,    h;;V   aotu-ih 
creased   its  dealings,   boih  absolutely   and  relatively,   with   o!0  outride  V - 

more    rapidly    than    (Irent    DriTain a    notoriously    dependent"  eountrv,    ,- 

pellcd   by   lack   of   raw  inat«'rials   ami   a  deficient    food  surody   to   <trew    ■• 
foreigners    or    ho    out    of    the    business   of   manufacturing   lor    export 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the.  stupid  assumption  that  it  is  the  nm- 
of  protectionists  to  make  a  hermit  nation  of  the  tnnfed  Sta*^«  it  m-  " 
judicious  to  explain  tluit  while  tbev  do  not  dosi  r-  to  discou--^e  •,  r-u  ' 
externa!  trade,  they  believe  that  the  swiftest  mode  of  pro'm-tsi<2-  tw. 
commerce  is  through  the  development  of  internal  production  and  trade. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  whenever  the  hutr-r  i*  mr>i*>' 
objective  of  statesmen  foreign  coimncree  expands  more  rapidlv  tb'Mi' *•  ■■ 
laws  designed  to  tempt  that  re=mlt.  The  record  of  American"  exivuf-: 
imports  shows  that  every  attempt  to  promote  tlum  bv  an  approach 'to  •■ 
dom  of  trnde  has  caused  them  to  .-brink.  Tariff  le-islstion  "for  r"-. 
only"  hnfi  almost  invariably  been  folh-wed  bv  u  dim'ino.tion  of  our  fo>- 
trn.de;  devotion  to  the  extension  of  domestic  industry  has  produced 
opposite  result.  *  "  ' 

No  one  will  attempt  to  dispute  tliis  assertion  after  examining 
American  s^concmiisUs  graphic  pr'eseistat  ion  of  Use  "Kffeets  of  the  free-1 
eelipse,"  published  in  1900.  which  brought  out  the  fact  I  am  dwelling  '■■ 
more  markedly  than   any  other. 

It  showed  that  under  a  tariff  levied  for  the  prime,  purpose  of  prene 
domestic  industry  our  foreign  trade  ro-^  from  $1  0-4  7  ir!0O0'3  in  LSri 
,$1,857,680,010  in  1*02  :  that  tinder  the  menace  of  nn  interference'"' 
protection  it  fell  off  to  $1 .002.231  ,(;..l 'J  in  !8Pd,  and  that  af+er  that  •• 
owing  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  |)ingk>v  Act.  ii  steadily  incre- 
reaching  $2,214.1  f»:e,r»-K^  in  'h>00.  And  when  the  presentation  is  coufii. 
ns  it  doubtless  will  be  next  year,  tlie  total  will  probablv  ex«-p'*d  $^  r>00  - 
000— It  was  $2,4-15,889,652  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June^O,  1903."'" 

Jt  can  not  he  repeated  too  often  nor  emphasized  too  strongly  tb*t 
true  way  to  promote  trade,  both  foreran  and  domestic,  is  that  which'  pr 
tionist  statesmen  have  adopted.  Fly  stinmlatian  the  drvclopmovt  »>'' 
sources  of  all  kinds  and  hy  employing  the  energies  of  the  pnpulntif'r 
every  prat  tieable  form  of  industry  there  in  produetion  on  an  enon, 
scale,  and  it  is  impaxs-ible  for  that  to  happen  without  there  hoino  a  rot 
pondingUf  lart/e  trade.  Things  when  prod  need  in  abundance  are"e;reha'>' 
It  i$  the  sum  of  these  cxehavires  that  constitutes  trade,  and  this  fact  sh- 
p'lggest  to  the  most  obtuse  that  the  only  solid  foundation  upon  wbY 
great  commerce  ears  be  erected  and  maintained  is  domestic  product i 
That  assured,  the  rest  and  prosperity  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

in 


1  HE  GENERAL  WRECK  OF  AMERICAN  ENTER- 
PRISE." 


'i.rAs  from  remarks  of  Hon.  W.  P.  BROWN  LOW  of  Tennessee, 
oi  House  of  Representatives,  March  25,  1897,  and  'printed  in 
appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol  $0,  pane  $%. 


i,  American  flock  master  had  the  upper  hand  of  his  foreign 
p  litor  in  his  home  market.  He  could  sell  his  crop  to  the 
n-iean  mills  at  a  profitable  figure,  and  his  mutton  was  clear 
pii;,:  the  grade  of  Die  wool  was  superior,  and  the  cloth  into  which 
I?  w,;s  manufactured  was  of  the  best  quality.  But  a  change  came 
:,  !S!M.  The  prosperity  of  the  industry  disappeared  in  the  general 
..  r«<i  of  American  enterprise.  The  foreign  wool  grower  displaced 
iv  \merican  flock  master  in  his  own  market.  What  he  should 
!,.i.i'  jingled  in  the  pockets  of  the  wool  grower  in  the  United 
jJjv;«!om,  France,  Germany,  South  America,  China,  and  other 
Minsiries.  Sheep  and  wool  had  gone  down  in  price  one-half.  The 
..:!:i!ut  was  transferred  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  Mr.  John 
Wnll  the  venerable  prophet  and  high  priest  of  free  trade,  as  long 
r  ;ijs  own  interests  are  not  interfered  with,  was  the  chief  master 
.?'  the  situation;  without:  let  or  hindrance  he  could  dump  the  whole 
\UMralian  wool  clip,  because  he  is  the  first  mortgagee  of  the 
AnMralian  sheep  farms,  on  the  American  market  and  fill  his  pockets 
v-ih  American  gold  by  the  operation.  During  the  McKinley  tariff 
•lie  average  annual  importation  of  wool  was  133,G  17,813  pounds, 
■.•ih'.ed  at  $16,951,276.  In  1895,  when  the  country  was  just  beginning 
!>  realize  the  glories  and  beauties  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law,  that 
n-.it  nil  grades  of  wool  on  the  free  list,  the  importation  of  wool 
;.v?m  iM8,S89,917  pounds,  valued  at  $33,770,159.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
ihn.f.  the  fork  masters  of  the  United  States  have  lost  the  comfort- 
"Up  sum  of  $40,000,000  by  the  free-lrado-in-wool  policy  of  the  Demo 
ryu'lc  party.  This  gold  crossed  the  waters  never  to  return,  and  is 
nuiv  scattered,  a  free  gift  from  the  Democratic,  party,  among  thv 
f'irrign  wool-producing  nations.  What  a  mighty  help  these  forty 
millions  would  have  been  in  paying  the  obligations  of  America n 
'l"Hm\s  and  canceling  the  mortgages  on  their  farms.  Whilst  tin* 
*■>•!«•  rlean  farmer  is  shearing  his  sheep  the  foreign  sheep  raiser,  with 
!>'  Democratic  shears  of  free  trade  is  shearing  him,  and  he  err- 
i;iii.!y  realizes  the  fact  when  he  remembers  that  he  got  60  cents  a 
.,l"'.'»f?  for  his  -wool  under  the  McKlnley  law  of  protection,  and  now 
i'ihI'W  (he  Gorman  Act.  of  oppression  and  repression  less  than  one- 
'",!f'  of  this  amount  is  the  top  of  the  market. 

in  1893,  when  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  the  second  time,  the 
--H  crop  was  364,000,000  pounds.  When  he  was  returned  to  power, 
tt«ih  a  Congress  in  full  sympathy  and  cooperation  with  him,  the 
'■•)e.'--1ry  was  sure  that  the  threat  of  free  trade  would  be  carried 
•'>!<  execution.  This  feeling  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
■;''■'■•'  industry.  The  purpose  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list  was 
;J! *f  u-ed  at  the  beginning  of  his  Administration,  and  the  sheep  raisers 
n;i!>ed  the  fact  that  their  harvest  was  about  over.  The  price  of 
Vi  -1  began  to  decline  rapidly  and  the  owners  began  to  put  their 
"''«'■ -f>  into  the  markets  for  mutton,  so  chat  the  crop  in  1894  shrank 
!<>  ■v?8,000,000  pounds,  in  1895  fell  off  to  904,000,000  pounds,  and 
1,1  K9(>  fell  off  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  In  the  first  two 
V; •.; ■■■<  0f  Cleveland's  Administration  the  decrease  amounted  to 
l!u«?O0,O00  pounds,  inflicting  a  loss  erf  $60,000,000  to  the  American 
H  jlf\  This  decrease  in  the  home  clip  had  to  be  made  up  by 
'■'<•  ■:  >rting  foreign  wool,  or  the  American  mills  had  to  discharge 
?i{f.»  operatives  and  shut  down.  In  consequence  of  this  necessity 
M»-  wool  importation  enlarged  from  55,000,000  pounds  in  1894  to 
-'>'■ ->rj0\000,  an  increase  of  nearly  500  per  cent. 

•  has  always  been  the  contention  of  the  free  traders  that  the 
■s  *  of  free  wool  would  be  to  so  reduce  its  price  that  woolen 
■',!  '{cs  would  not  be  adulterated  by  cheap  admixtures.  This  is 
'""  !-  claptrap.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  of  Harrison's  Administration, 
rl"  ng  June  30,  1891,  the  importation  of  shoddy  was  175,744  pounds, 
!;!  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1895,  under  the  Wilson- 
b  um  law,  Hie  importation  of  this  adulteration  was  14,772,090 
!''■'  '<is,  an  increase  close  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  per  cent. 
ii;  -s9-5  the  American  mills  were  stocked  up  with  20,000,000  pounds 
tsl  -Jioddy.  In  1896  the  Democratic  Administration  dealt  in  shoddy, 
\V;i  u*  rags,  and  other  rascally  adulterations  on  a  still  more  stupeiV- 
(,,-'?  ■  scale. 
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"THE  CRIME  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURA 


Ewtmet  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  O.  STURTEVANT  of  PenmylJ 
nia,  in  Hon**  of  Representatives^  March  $1,  1897,  and  print  A 

mi  Appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Eecord,  Vol,  SO,  page  lot 


Mr.  Cleveland  said  that  the  country  needed  an  "object  lesson, 

He  gave  it  to  our  people,  and,  if  1  interpret  the  lesson  of  the  election 
of  last  fall,  they  do  not  want  any  more  of  it.  They  know  it  by  heart 
The  siren  song  of  the  free-trade  speakers  of  189£  lured  the  people 
with  the  false  hope  that,  with  free  raw  material,  our  manufacturer; 
could  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  promised  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  labor  and  sell  the  products  of  that  labor  cheaper. 
No  party  had  ever  before  had  the  audacity  to  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion, so  absolutely  contradictory  to  commo'n  sense;  but  that  is  what 
the  Democratic  party  did,  and  on  that  proposition  they  led  the  m\- 
satisfied  and  the  simple-minded  to  the  polls,  like  lambs  to  the 
slaughter.  The  Republican  speakers  warned  them  that  free  trade 
meant  low  wages  and  little  work,  an  increased  importation  of  foreign 
products  and  a  decreased  American  production;  that  the  use  of 
foreign  products  meant  the  employment  of  foreign  labor,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  labor  meant  the  idleness  of  American  labor. 

Experience  had  taught  this  and  common  sense  had  confirmed  it, 
yet  the  stampede  went  on  and  protection  was  doomed.  Mr,  Cleve- 
land's election  at  once  threw  the  manufacturing  interests  into  a  panic, 
They  believed  that  the  new  Administration  won  id  carry  out  their 
pledge  to  repeal  the  McKinley  law*  and  they  knew  that  a  business 
crash  would  follow.  It  was  their  duty  to  prepare  for  the  storm,  and 
they  did  it  at  once.  They  began  by  reducing  expenses.  They  ceased 
buying  raw  material.  They  disposed  of  stocks  on  hand  as  best  they 
could.  They  discharged  part  of  their  workmen,  and  reduced  the 
wages  or  hours  of  those  retained.  They  made  every  possible  re- 
trenchment to  meet  the  new  condition  and  escape  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy. That  started  the  worst  industrial  panic  the  country  had  ever 
seen,  and  continued  it  with  increasing  intensity  until  McKinley  was 
elected.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  "though  the  act  may  have  been 
done  in  the  form  and  under  the  color  of  Jaw,  the  change  wrought 
in  the  country  by  the  tariff  legislation,  in  the  rum  it  wrought,  in  Iht 
capital  it  destroyed,  in  the  labor  it  made  idle,  in  the  army  of  tramp 
it  recruited,  and  in  the  beggary  it  entailed  on  men,  women,  ant 
children,  causes  it  to  rank,  in  the  Mack  a  mi  ah  of  history,  its  the  t-rmc 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the.  year  1803  the  railroad  stocks  of 
this  country  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  $T00,000,000,  and  men  of. 
wealth  were  made  poor;  nor  did  the  rich  alone  suffer;  the  estates 
inherited  by  widows  and  orphans,  many  rf  them  in  amounts  of  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars,  were  reduced,  The  capital  lo-t  or 
rendered  unavailable  made  sad  inroad?  ?nto  the  business  -interests  *>nd 
drore  many  to  bankruptcy.  Every  clas*,  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
free-trade  ban.  Like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  it  has  devoured  all  ?»"" 
spared  none.  like  the  plague,  it  has  been  no  respecter  of  per.;oi^. 
Its  rule  was  strictly  a  case  of  equal  ruin  to  all  and  special  privilege 
to  none.  There  were  no  exceptions*  and  even  the  soup  houses  \^rc 
open  to  the  rich  and  the  poof  alike. 

Nearly  every  Democrat  who  has  spoken  on  this  bill  has  given  «s 
a  reason  for  his  opposition  to  it  that  "it  will  build  up  rich  corpora- 1 
tions  and  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.'*     This  is  the  I 
cheapest  kind  of  campaign  trash,  and  is  an  insult  to  the  intelhV^  1 
of  the  American  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    A  rich  man  inve^jj  1 
his  money  in  business  that  he  may  become  richer.    If  this  hilt  vn  *  | 
make  the  rich  richer,  it  will  do  no  by  making  business  better,    !<•  ^lC 
historic 'words  of  Flanagan,  "Tbnt  'is  what 'we  are  here  for."     I  f"1 
sure  that  is  what  the  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  here;  f<*« 
and  I  hope  that  the  vote  on  this  bill  will  indicate  that  some  o :"_  t»e 
members  on  the  other  side  are  here  for  the  same  purpose.  We  h»y* 
had  an  object  lesson  given  us  by  the  Cleveland  Administration  i« 
placing  the  country  in  a  condition  In  which  the  rich  could  ha«^o 
hope  of  becoming  richer,  but  the  poor  could  have  increased  facjju^ 
for  becoming  poorer.    The  result  was  that  capital  retired  from  hitf* 
ness  and  labor  was  Idle* 
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THE  PANIC  OF  1893  COMMENCED  THE  MORNING 
AFTER  THE  ELECTION  IN  1892." 


lyir-^s  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  B.  FORAKER,  of  Ohio,  in  dally 
Congressional  Record,  Feb.  4,  JOO4, 


AVJsal  happened  following  the  election  in  November,  1892,  and 
p-jinl   was  the  cause  of  it?     In  order  that  we  may   rightly  under- 

and   that,  we  must  recall   the  character   of  platform   declaration 

;i,)ij  which  Mr.  Cleveland  came  into  power. 

'{{   will   be   remembered  that  in  the  platform  of  1892   the  Demo- 

ilh  party  denounced  the  MeKinley  tariff  law  as  a  culminating 
;,tr<>ei!y — I  think  that  is  the  phrase  they  used—and  they  demanded 
lis  immediate  repeal  and  pave  a  pledge  to  the  country  that  if  they 
liquid  succeed  at  the  elections  and  have  the  power  intrusted  to 
phnu  necessary  thereunto,  they  would  repeal  that  law  and  they 
[would  substitute  a  tariff-for-revenue-only  law,  which  is  only  another 
[mime  for  free  trade.  They  succeeded.  The  morning  after  the 
election  it  was  announced  to  this  country  not  only  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land had  been  a  second  time  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  that  Congress  would  be  Democratic  in  both  Houses — a 
Democratic  Senate  and  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  announcement  of  that  election  was  an 
ji'inouncement  that  we  were  not  only  to  have  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  a  Democratic  Congress,  but  a  Democratic  President  and 
:•  I  democratic  Congress  pledged  to  repeal  the  MeKinley  law,  to 
cli.-inge  the  industrial  policies  of  the  country,  and  substitute  in- 
stead of  the  policy  of  protection  the  policy  of  free  trade,  or  the 
near  approach  to  it  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  What  was  the 
onuquence?  Every  prudent  business  man  in  this  country  knew 
iha*  if  the  industrial  policies  were  to  be  thus  radically  changed. 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  consider  what  the  consequences  would 
be  upon  him  in  his  business. 

We  commonly  speak  of  the  panic  that  broke  upon  the  country 
in  F93  as  the  panic  of  1893.  But  Mr.  President,  that  panic  which 
}rol,f>  upon  vs,  apparently  very  suddenly,  in  1SQ3  was  a  panic  that 
wrtimewed  the  morning  after  the  election  in  189%,  That  panic 
'•'■•mnicnced  when  the  thoughtful,  prudent,  and  conservative  busi- 
ne;;  men  of  this  country  read  the  result  of  that  election  and  com- 
wc-need  to  study  what  would  be  its  consequences. 

If  a  man  was  a  banker  he  knew  that  a  radical  change  in  our 
industrial  policy  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  consider  what 
vv»uk]  be  the  effect  upon  him,  and,  not  knowing  the  measure  of 
the  effect,  or  perhaps  whether  it  would  be  good  or  bad,  determined, 
">•  hv.  went  to  his  place  of  business  that  morning,  that  he  would 
l"ok  over  the  list  of  bills  receivable  and  see  which  of  his  debtors 
ta  should  call  upon  to  pay;  and  every  manufacturer,  as  he  went 
'o  his  place  of  business,  considered  whether  or  not  he  could  not 
^'f.rten  the  pay- roll,  and  men  who  had  given  orders  for  materials 
*"  he  manufactured  commenced  to  consider  whether  they  could 
:!!  cancel  the  same  or  modify  them. 

H'»  it  went,  on  until  shortly  it  became  known  to  every  man  in 
'•'J^ness  that  all  his  neighbors  were  feeling  just  as  he  was  feeling, 
■■nd  when  this  feeding  became  general  then  came  the  breaking  upon 
'dV  country  of  that  panic  which  brought  us  so  much  disaster  and 
""tinned  throughout  the  period  of  that  Administration. 

Pairing  two  of  the  years  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  the 
•  -d  ricos  of  trade  were  against  us.  During  only  two  of  the  four 
vo.-f-N  were  those  balances  in  our  favor,  and,  then  only  small  bal- 
Ui<  *s  they  were.  But  the  very  moment  that  the  Republican  party 
v';»  successful  at  the  elections  of  1895  business  conditions  began 
■"  >»prove,  slowly,  hesitatingly  for  some  months,  until  the  Adminis- 
,r:',:fm  had  come  into  power,  and  until  it  could  be  made  plain 
;°  ''e  country  that  less  than  a  majority  of  this  body  would  be  able 
;f  ■  legislate  with  respect  to  the  tariff  as  to  repeal  the  Wilson- 
i';!"i;m  law  and  substitute  the  Dingley  law,  as  it  is  now  known, 
'n  •  -  stead. 

;  >t  as  soon  as  that  was  an  accomplished  fact,  the  wheels  began 
t°  'r-n;  men  were  called  from  idleness  to  employment;  business 
'/■'  "it'mn?  retired,  and  prosperity  set  in  and  has  continued  without 
]n-  niption  nntil  now  we  have  the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  his- 
'"•'    nf  this  or  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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"THE  GREATEST  CALAMITY  TO  THE  HUMAN  RACE- 


Extract   from  remarks   of  Mom,   EBEN   IF.   MARTIN,  of  sm!i 
Dakota,  in  daiig  Congressional  Record,  Nov,  27,  X90S, 


1  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  some  of  the  official  f.nirp, 
and  I  arn  able  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  C\*v 
that  he  was  scientifically  and  historically  accurate  In  a  stni  w 
which  he  made  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  in  the  month  o*'  Fel 
ruarv,  HH)25  when  he  said  In  our  hearing  that  the  second  eJ»  nim 
of  Grover  Cleveland  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  has  hapr-i,-1 
to  the  human  race  since  the  fall  of  Adam.  '' 

The  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Administration  of  Benjamin1 
Harrison  were  under  the  operation  of  the  McKinlev  tariff.  "  i),,f 
mg  that  entire  Administration  of  Benjamin  Harrison  the  n-wht 
exceeded  the  disbursements  of  a  Republican  House  and  Senator 
$205,0007)00,  and  during  the  Harrison  Administration  the  Hvn2> 
hcans  were  able  to  reduce  the  national  debt  in  the  sum'  'J 
$.259,000,000.  The  first  eighteen  months  of  the  Cleveland  Aclniir 
istration  only  were  under  the  McKinley  tariff  law.  During  fW 
months  it  is  true  that  the  Democratic  expenditures  exceeded  tVif 
receipts  by  several  million  dollars,  but  the  discrepancy  in  the  Tivh 
ury  during  that  period  was  due  less  to  the  McKinlev  tariff  than 
to  the  great  and  yawning  disparity  between  the  receipts  and  (|ie 
budget  of  Democratic  expenditures. 

If  the  expenditures  of  the  first  Tear  and  a  half  of  the  ClevH.wi 
Administration  had  been  no  greater  than  for  the  like  period  of  *be 
Harrison  Administration,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of  soinr- 
thing  tike  £30.000,000  during  Cleveland's  Administration  under  V* 
McKinlev  tariff.  The  fact  stands  out  in  history  that  upon  lb, 
adoption  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff,  in  August,  1894,  the  reevmk 
began  systematically  to  be  reduced.  There  was  no  reduction  W, 
an  increase,  in  expenditures.  There  was  not  a  year  during  Mir 
Cleveland  Administration  that  the  expenditures  were  not  v«vt|. 
in  excess  of  the  receipts;  and  taking  the  four  years  tosreth^r  % 
rxpenditures  under  their  Democratic"  budget  were  $JST 000 00'/ir 
excess  of  their  receipts.  ' 

The  exact  figures  are  as  follows: 

March  1,  1603,  to  March  1,  1894:  Receipts  9323,463,100  76-  dis- 
bursements, $371,209,576.28;    deficiency,  $47,806,4  75.5'-> 

March  1,  J894,  to  March  1,  189.5:  "Receipts,  $308,72.5  956  58 •  dis- 
bursements, $366,650,441.70;   deficiency,  $ 57,924,485.21. 

March  1,  1895,  to  March  1,  1 896 :*  Receipts,  $325,254,564  51-  •iis* 
hursements,  $35 1,094,3(17.53;    deficiency,  $25,839,743.02,    ''  ' 

March  1,  1896,  to  March  1,  1897:  Receipts,  $308,481,047  69-  dis- 
bursements, $364,559,067,55-    deficiency,  $56,078,010.86. 

For  the  four  years:  Receipts,  $1,265,924,669.54;"  disbursement 
$1,4 53,573,393,1 5;    deficiency,  $187,648,723,61. 

The  McKinley  tariff  became  operative  October  6,  1890  ant!  the 
WiNm-Gorniait  tariff,  August  28,  1894.  ' 

During  th-  period  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  under  the  Harrison 
Administration,  there  wu«  a  surplus  of  receipts  ever  disburses  i^ 
of  $54^04,288.80.  During  the  period  of  the  Wtbmn--Honmm"  Drtf 
of  the  Cleveland  Administration,  which  was  practically  thr*  k<i 
two  and  one-half  years  of  that  Administration,  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  revenues  by  $110,879,005.48,  It  is  evident,  therefore. 
that  the  trouble  with  the  Cleveland  Administration  was  not  1h« 
McKinley  tariffs  The  trouble  with  thai  Administration  tras  lh* 
inadequate  revenue  from  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  and  extnN- 
gant  expenditures  in  d  period  of  profound  peace. 

There  is  another  side  to  this.  Notwithstanding  the  Spanish  war 
and  the  immense  expenditures  incident  to  it,  and  the  wider  responsi- 
bilities our  Government  has  assumed,  we  have  systematically  re- 
duced the  national  debt  until  the  annual  interest  char«V  <>f 
$33,000,000  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Cleveland  Administratimi  ha« 
been  reduced  to  an  annual  interest  charge  of  twenty-four  mil ?  v»- 
We  have  during  this  period  issued  something  like  $445,000,00  .!  ^ 
2  per  cent,  bonds  with  which  ~«i  have  redeemed  a  large  propiHi<«« 
of  the  4  and  5  per  cent  bonds  of  Cleveland's  Administration  vd 
other  outstanding  8  per  cent,  bonds.  Our  2  per  cent  bonds  ai  •  ^ 
a  premium,  so  that  the  highest  rate  of  interest  you  can  reabV-  0!1  : 
a  Government  bond  purchased  in  the  market  to-day  is  1.7  per  '<""*•  i 
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3io  CHEAPNESS  PRODUCE  HAPPINESS?"— "NO;  IT 
PRODUCED  MISERY/1 


<  from  remarks  of  ITvn.  3h  N.  JOHNSON,  of  North  Dakota, 
:!onse  of  Representatives?  March  %4>  1897,  and  printed  in  Af~ 
-„dix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  SO,  page  207. 


yn    <  ii  vclund  taught  the  doctrine  in  IBH7  that  the  tariff  was  a  tax 

„  j>.  •  es  were  too  high, 

.i-v  ii«»J<l  out  to  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  these  promi.^ 

,  I'.p  bread,  cheap  clothmg,  cheap  everything.  The  gentleman 
,  ■'.  Virginia  [Mr.  Swan\sosJ  yesterday  was  well  within  the  hound* 

;%•  jjoeratie  orthodoxy  when"  he  said  that  tor  every  dollar  that 
:!,»•!  j»  protective  tariff  actually  reaches  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
.ii.<r-  '-top  in  the  coffer-,  of  the  protected  industries.  That  is  Deina- 
.»!!!-  -'oefrine.  hour  years  ago  many  people  believed  it  was  sound 
4  fr-uj. 
f:  "V  a  promise  to  slop  this  robbery  and  make  everything  cheap, 

hwnoerars  and  PopulisU  got  control  of  the  country.  We  agreed 
:,-,  [bvin  that  if  these  theories  were  put  into  governmental  opera- 
..i  t.ey  would  produce  cheapness,  but  we  denied  that  chenpne^ 
•un  happiness.  That  was  the  difference  between  us.  The  re-suit 
^  <-;ed  wc  predicted.  A  tariff  for  revenue,  only  resulted  in  cheaper 
••L  heaper  bread,  cheaper  everything;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
■ ',  Kit  did  cheapness  produce  happiness,  as  they  said  it  •iraahU 
,  >;  produced  misery,  just  as  we  said  l*  would, 
m>.\  then,  instead  of  admitting  the  folly  of  their  philosophy, 
:u,i  of  coming  to  the  altar  as  penitents,  last  fall  they  exploited 
.•hi-r  humbug  10  the  peojde.  [Laughter.]  Now,  then,  these  ven 
uv  gentlemen  who  four  years  ago  promised  happiness  through 
>.3{'':e*s  cry  out  against  '"falling  prices/*  "shrinkage  of  values/1  and 
<-r  '.\nouyms  for*" the  ^cheapness'*  they  deliberately  produced,  and 
;:i:Ur  tried  to  make  people  believe  that  it  was  the  remote  and 
u  at  dive  aet  of  lHJ:k  and  not  the  act  of  1«94,  that  gave  us  both 
•  o  ae.ss  and  misery.  Then  the  cry  was,  "slop  the  robbery,  no  mat- 
>  u  it  stops  our  industries."     Now  the  jugglery  is  to  try  and  make 

!.  oners  and  laborers  believe  that  they  will  get  higher  prices'  and 
th  -  wages  if  only  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency.  Then  they  were 
>"!u\,  of  cheapness;  now  they  are  preachers  of  inflation.  The  pro- 
•."is  of  the  country  want  the*  best  dollar  in  the  world;  and  if  they 
••  v  *dy  get  again  the  prices  and  wages,  the  markets  and  opportuni- 
.  <;,cy  had,  even  during  the  poorest  years  of  Republican  supremacy, 
\v  •vfll  be  very  thank  fit!.  In  the  tariff  debate  in  IS!) J  I  made  a 
id  .  Hon  which"  I  w  HI  n«*w  r--  ad..  II  h  found  in  the  Congki^swxai 
•    ■ '\  volume  !>3.  p--J:;.e    W.C>       f   then  >auh 

'1  p  industry,  iuxe  c-ay  ii;kr  mdudry,  has  its  natural  and  mi- 
In  i  enemies,"  a^-dnM  which  it  must  be  successfully  u"e fended  he- 
re i  can  thrive  and  prosper.  Sheep  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
\inny  r  of  injury  frum  iuY  iouw  days  *md  wolves,  and  scab  and  fool 
U  nd  Democracy. 
U    m\  laughter  and  applause] 

11-   most  destructive  of  all  these  is  Democracy.    The  enactment  of 
k    <w  would  he  fatal  to  wore  sheep  in  a  single  season  than  haw 
••'<    :* strayed  bi/  the  comhinrd  depredations  of  days  and,  wolves  and 
nJ>  'nd  foot  rot.  in  twenty  years. 
M-  uc-wed    applause.] 

I  .dienge  search  from  one  v\\(\  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  other 
'r  *  pho'pheey  that  has  been  more  literally  fulfilled  than  thn. 
-:  ater  and  applause.)  At  that  time  ve  had* 47,000,000  sheep;  now 
s  ;  e  only  3(i,UtK>,000,  The  destruction  wrought  is  not  measured 
loss  of  the  H.uOO.oun  siwep  Dial  have  had  their  throats  cut; 
^  !y  bv  the  depreciated  value  of  the  survivors,  amounting  t-'> 
"''•'  'tjitiofbut  by  the  still  greater  loss  in  the  depreciated  value  of  I'm 
''"'    Up,  amounting  to  $09,000,000  in  these  four  years. 


om 


"AFTER  DEMOCRATIC  SUCCESS  IN  1892."— "CO^F 
DENCE  FLED,  AND  THE  COUNTRY  WAS  EN- 
GULFED  IN  THE  VORTEX  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL RUIN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  E.  D,  CRUMPACKER  of  /, 
in  House  of  Representative*,  July  19,  JW7,  and  printed  "i 
pendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  SO,  page  21? 


I  he  permanent,  redemption  fund  in  the  Treasury  was  n.*v« 
jeopardy  until  after  Deinoer.tf.ie  success  in  1892.  Xo  one  serin 
questioned  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  keen  nil  of  the  c,n-« 
nt  par  with  gold  until  after  that  fateful  event  though  the  i^H. 
silver  and  paper  currency  had  more  than  doubled  since  the  amount  * 
the  redemption  fund  was  nettled. 

But,  .sir,  a  change,  a  fundamental  change,  in  our  industrial  p„|i, 
was  decreed  by  the  American  people,  and  its  effects  were  imni'Vi 
»nd  startling.     The  details  of  the  policy  to  he  inaugurated  coidd'' 
ne  known  until  the.  incoming  Administration  gave  the  country  \\<  » 
posed    tariff-reform    Jaw,    but     it     was    known    that    the    policy 
protection  would  be  superseded   by  some  kind   of  a    free-trade"  si 
stitute.     E-nongh    was    known    to    create     a    condition    of   dense,  n 
impenetrable  uncertainly.    Enough  was  known  to  sfiflp  enterprise 
paralyze  activity.    Importers,  upon  whose  business  operations  the  m 
noes  of  the  country  largely  depended,  reduced  their  importations  t" 
the  minimum.     This  was  in  obedience  to  plain  business  law.     \  ImvJ 
schedule  of  duties  was  to  be  enacted,  and  no  prudent  merchant  or  m 
porter  would   attempt   to   carry  any  considerable   stock   of   dating 
goods  in  the  face  of  that  fact. 

All  kind';  of  enterprise  dependent  on  or  affected  by  the  hwi 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  the  new  poller,  th 
result  was  inevitable.  "Comin-  events  east  their  shadows'' bofon 
them.  _  A  material  decrease  of  importations  resulted  in  a  correspond 
nig  lalLng  off  of  the  revenues.  This  effect  whs  noticeable  d anno- to 
last  two  months  of  the  Harrison  Administration.  U  Was  anticipWi 
entirely,  and  Secretary  Foster,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  fo row 
it  and  advised  measures  to  fortify  the  gold  reserve,  which  would  in- 
evitably be  endangered.  The  gold  reserve  is  not  a  seercirated  fund 
but  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  general  demands  against  the  Gov- 
ernment.  It  consists  only  of  a  general  balance  which  the  Governmen! 
keeps  in  gold  coin  for  the  purposes  of  redemption,  and  thereby  main- 
tains all  other  currency  at  par  with  t<;old. 

This  fund  felt  from >I 21,000,000  in  November.  "189-?,  to  $103  000  0^ 
in  February,  1893.  and  the  tendency  was  still  downward.  *It"w:.s'pb- 
vious  that  the  n^vvc  could  not  he  maintained  at  the  minimum 
$100,000,000  m  the  face  of  a  rapidly  decreasing  revenue,  results 
from  the  falling  off  of  importations'  under  the  influence  of  a  pr<> 
posed  radical  change  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country:  conseqm-ntk 
Secretary  Foster  advised  the  issue  nnd  sale  of  .?/iO.OOO,000  of  Ovarii- 
merit  bonds,  under  a  power  vested  in  the  executive  department,  t< 
provide  for  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes.  The  gold  balance  wa: 
greater  in  November,  ISO?,  than  in  any  other  month  during  the  vctr 
excepting  March.  It  was  in  a  safe  condition,  and  under  a?  continua- 
tion of  the  Republican  tariff  policy  there  was  nothing  to  excih 
prehension  or  cause  alarm. 

But  early  in  1803  it  became  manifest;  that  business  principles  wrr? 
asserting  themselves;  that  the  revenues  wouU\  become  inadHiiak 
and  the  gold  reserve  be  endangered.  This  uncertain  and  alarmiir/ron- 
dition,  combined  with  former  shipments  of  tr/dd  to  Europe  ^ 
general  domestic  overtrading,  put  in  double  the  ability  of  the  Go" 
ernment  to  keep  the  silver  and' paper  currency  at  par 'with  rol-i. 
seemed  likely  that  gold  would  -n  to  a  premium,  and  money*  holder.' 
made  a  mad  rush  upon  the  Tp-a^ury  to  secure  that;  metal -fr'**  tit?' 
purpose  of  hoarding.  Confidence  fled,  and  the  country  vw  h*l;  iesfh 
engulfed  in  the  awful  vortex  n'f  commercial  ruin.  Thai  f  ,r^fnl 
national  disaster,  sir,  was  the  logical,  the  necessary  result  of  th-  F°" 
posed  repeal  of  the  protective  paliry.  The  havoc' was  airirravat  '<!  ,lV 
contributory  forces,  but  that  cause  'precipitated  the  trouble.  /'  ^ 
the  judgment  of  economic  law  and  the  price  of  Democratic  »iV/--rV« 
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■HE    ILLS    NOW    COMPLAINED    OF    ARE    THOSE 
WHICH  ARE  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 
PROSPEROUS  TIMES." 


;r.;,n   remarks  uj  Hon.  JOHN  F.   LACfJY  of  Imai,  in  daily  C<> 
,tl  Record,,  Jar.ua;  y  ;/,!,    I90't, 


■';,.■  bepuhliean  campaign  masim  in    1892  was  founded  upon  \<*ry  sati.-- 
,-j    <xi.-4in^   conditions.      The    people    \vro   very   prosperous    labor    s\m- 
..-.  :.  bu^ne.'-s  steadily   im-rea-nift,  and   the  slogan  #  of  the   party  of  pr<»- 
;<    \Mis    thou    voiced    in    foiir    word-,    "Let    vvoll    enough    alone  :"      Our 
,  -  .tic;  opponents   raised    the   battle   cry,    "L*-t,   us    have  a   change  !"      If 
■o-A  that  we  were  "doin;;   -.veil  e'too^h,"   t he  answer  was  to  the  eib-et, 
,.    !';it  it."      if  we  ans^er^-d  t h : 1 1.  we   were  "pro1- parous  and  in  a   sound, 
..■:■.[  .-.net: re  condition,''    the  answer  was,   "Move  on  :  never  stand  still." 
rise  demand   ror  "a  change,   eondimt  chaai;o,"  was  aborted  with  great 
...   every    part   of  me  country.      \'c   hud  a   '.h'nnje.      We   moved  out   of 
i  ■!■•   1SV3.      Vie  im.-<sc,i  irom   Vie  h-jld   inlu  oe.tcr  il>rkm:x4.      What   the 
v, Mated   was    a   ehn'.it;o  id    rulers   and   a    chau.jro   of    laws,   coupled    wok 
M.ntion  of  existing  iv«,<{  conditions.      We  ^ji  the  change  of  roler-   and 
v  ,i',;?>;;e    of    lawn.       i'his    eh^n^e    tlK-y    tho-jght    they    wanted.       They    got 
u  n:uv&c  ol   conditions;  a   thin.^  flay  did  not   wont.      '!'i,.ei:  could  at  least 
il'it    the-:/    u:cre    i,<d    h!u,)d>"'/   si  ill  :    thcii    u:crc    nccin!/,   but    thcij   ice  re 
;,,.;    d')tai)ull       'I  ho    coin i try    rouoaoheis    tl.e.^p    conditions,      It    can    not 
!>    }.'T}.;ot  them.      But  our  ^everiiy  remained  until   the  people  once  more 
rre«i  to  rn.feuion  and  dedruvd  for  (.lie  iv>M  standard  and  sound  money, 
ij'W  was  ehaauod,  and   thf  .-n;!Ui  >us   n-^-mded  with  good  cheer. 
in    LS;>G   our  JJomooratii'   opponent.-,   did   nit    have   the   heart   to   resume 
:■;■••  null.-  on  the  prdouive  p<  iiey.     Tho  m  four  years  were  exceptionally 
p.-Lwiis:  to  the  farmer,      [t  was  thought  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  Wil- 
low   though    we    might    Jose    somewhat    on    our    heme    market,    our 
jn.vis  would    greatly     increase     so     far     as    agricultural     products     were 
I'Hned.      We    threw    away    our    great    home    market    for    the    markets 
the   world.      Hut   the  markets  of  the   world   did   not  respond.      The    be* 
:ynp-.    (fowa)    Register,    a    sterling   protection   newspaper,    prepared    from 
al  sources  a  report  of  the  Iosh  o£  the  farmers  during  those  four  jears, 
inch  I  will  here  insert  In  my  remarks  : 

2Tour  Years*  Loss  on  Farm  Crops. 

<-n  farm  animals - $2,5(I0,422,9«8 

<•-•  on  wheat  crops ;>0o,8H:i,531 

-•  en  corn    crop--; 363, 725,058 

.'  -ui   oat  crops 138,48 1 ,331 

■  "'i   hay  crop,   three  years 464,739,066 

■■  •■>■•<   notnto' crops   three  year-.  , 83,291,305 

-  on   barley  crops   1  uree  v-ar^ , 7,250,377 

-  on    cotton    crops 22 1 ,803. 3o5 

s  -is    wool   crops ....,,.. 111,272,02.'-; 

^  <-ti  tohaeco  crops,    three    vav*    . 2S>,87.'%,."i  17 

■')    rye   crops    <^o    y»ar--.  . 1,801.112 

^  --a  buckwlieat   cr."[»,  two  \  ears .  172,1. ''7 

Tot:.l    iosr--    r.n    f -ur    years'    rvop.: $1,2X3,787,520 

Loss  on  farm  products — Exports. 


Tola!  exports 


Decn  use 
from  l-o >2. 


t)l.V,*,,2.i»Mi  ■           s'h"<"M'i-Vrjti 

t-'iS.MKV^W  17U/.*«i:"U»M 

a..:'..2I(Wl20  ,            2-l«';,!lS/>W 

-")V].^tr.„S4/)  22M2«,:>!7 


'■  '"tal  loss  on  I  years' i'vpi>nv '  ^s2iVl:>7.s!:- 

'•s  f*"id  of  the  furmeiV   T^r^-d^i.-f-  b'-in-r  ^xs^.rted  in  un  incre;'s:>d  volr.ni..-, 

■-■■  ipjtrcd   witti  the   period  of  th.'-1    ^i-Kinh-y    Act   in   1S!)2,   the   four  years 

■'•*"i   the   remarkable   fai:i:v.   oJl    of   snere    Mum   $800,000,000,      We   thicw 

s  ■■■  ■     r  hC'Uio  nmrV.et  and  w-nt  skirmb  hj»c_'  for  Hie  "markets  of  the  world." 

''■'■'     '■•    (lira u  th<;  <inb-lai"(   ;->r  ■'/""  «/o,:o>:/  .     \\  r  fntmd  it  a  (1evreahii>:t  >>,,,i 

■       ■   Sha.ln'{r. 
■'■<J  lh>nu<nu</  surrrniier'-tj  h-u  I    il.dr   ill-us^d  pufrr  hi    28.07,  n-n]  the- 
'.  •  -    -.nus  h<-Ulrd   til'.',   im:i-c,f  qifilirn    i-e  adu;dii>;,    the  f/uld  standard,  e.ml 
!•    finest h<n    hi     ta>:.;}-<u    thr    /W'.o.'t.'/    Uii<\ 
;-\,v   t.jx   years    tlie:-c    twin    p-oo-io-    h.o-e    boon    in    succo>-  •■ful    operation 
;'"      '-     ■i'jir  <■„»,>. htiii^d   <>(    /.#■  f;.«<w     tri.lrh    are    fh--   jit;  <fu<  U   of    pn>s}>e?-nit.H 
'"■       Increased   capital    and    wealth    have   bfim    acct.mpjnurd    by    conildna- 
ilMl     '-.hich  have  been  declared  Hb^nl  by   law.      77/.'  /)/-".vW  A<l>»i,ii.>'irtiti.>f. 
'"''■■•■  rUioi'ouslj./  Piifateia;i  laut    n.juhist  f/utts  mul  cntnbhintidha   thau   ha.s 
''-''' "''  its  predecessors.     The  solution  of  the  trust  question  is  nut  to  destroy 
dliil  }l,  hut  to  control  Us  operations, 
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"THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  DEMOCRATIC  ADMh 
ISTRATION  HELPLESSLY  INSOLVENT." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Butt,  V,  II.  GUoSYtiXOU  uf  Ohio,  in  a  ( 
grvtssional  Record,  November  %7,  1908. 
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Upon   the  election  of  President  Cleveland  there  was   a   prac- 
pension  of  income,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  into  the  li 
the   United   States,      It  was   natural;    it  was  inevitably.      It   wools, 
again  if  somebody  other  than  Roosevelt  should   be  oleuled   Presi*.. 
year.      It   was    inevitable   because    the    Democratic    party   came   in 
with  this  same  pioclamalion  of  hostility  to  t lie  Mc.Kiiuey  law. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  wa.s  inevitable,  because  trade  stood  ■•• 
alyzed,  waiting  to  see  whai  the  Democratic  party  would  do;  ami 
in  the  month  of  February  there  was  a  com!!?  ma  oi  uncertainty  op  b- 
the  Treasury  might  be  able  to  meet  its  reousremeutri.  Not  dRrnu: 
ministration  of  Harrison.  My  in  ends  art-,  ail  wrong  up»m  i.;. 
wheth*  r,  projecting  the  conditions  forward  Into  a  few  early  room  . 
Administration  oi*  the  incoming  President,  tben»  might  not  be  a  ■■ 
of  inability  upon  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  im  et  its  rog.  aii-enj' 
especially  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve  at  *K»0,'-K-'U,oo\». 

Thereupon  Mr.  Secretary  Foster,  after  con.-iderathm  of  the  v,u 
jeet  and  discussion  with  the  President,  approached  tbe  iimarainu  .' 
tration  through  its  supposed  Secretary  of   tbe  Tiessur). 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  wi.su  to  send  to  the  Giml*  s  de  k  anh  a 
<c\t  of  the  brief  period  that  it  will  take  the  Oh-rK  to  read  a  iotlev  • 
tary   Foster: 

UOU.    J.    13,    FORAKBR,  Fv^'U'ULA,   Ojii->,  Ott-tUer   a.!>, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Senayok  :  Your  favor  of  the  27th 
moil's  statement  is  quite  vague,  lie  sa\s:  'in 
party  came  into  power  the  Republican  Admins 
Government.  When  Cleveland  entered  the  Wo 
already  signed  by  the  Republican  Aomini-arair 
aged  to  tide  over  until  we  imt  into  office,  aim  the 
that  came  as  the  result  of  their  unwise  adnnni 

The  charge  that  the  Cut  eminent    icu*   Imnkriipi   wlern    Ch-ctl 
into  power  in  ridiculous.     The  /-o;e /?{<..*  iit>  L*  ihnt  iiaif\  ant!  u.ilil  < 
thct  finvul  year,  exceeded  ike  expenditures.      Tbe    usual   charge   i 
made  by  Gaines   in 'the  Nashville  Amoiioan,  copied   in  the   Euquh 
ZYnt,  that  "Secretary  Foster  prepared  plates  for  bends  to  tide  over 
The   facts  are  that  as  soon  as  it  was   t:novvi;  that  Cleveland  na^ 
November,  1892,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  great  danger,  o 
of    importations    being   held    back    tor    lo*-\*-r    duties,    that    the    go] 
would*fall  below   $100,000,000   required,    not   "by   law,   but  by   hnel 
law.     After  consulting  fully  with  Senator  Sherman.  I  made  up  re\ 
it  was  my*  duty  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve  e^.Tt  If  1  had  to  <b> 
£-:ile  of  bonds.     The  only  bonds  authorized  v 
of  1875,  all  bearing  high  raffs  of  IiPen  u  a 

1  suppose  to  assist  me.  Senator  Sherman 
appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate  authorising 
time  bond,     Mr.  Carlisle,  who  was  then  kion 
was  consulted  by  tbe  Senator  and  approved 
passed   the  Senate  by  an  almost    tmardm.m-- 
of  February.      Upon  its  passage,   loarim:   ih 
bonds  for  the  purchase  of  gold,    I   til  rested   the 
office  to  preprae  plates  for  thi«  bond ---a   b*eu 
those  already  authorized.     I  did  this  upon  tie* 
approved  by  Hie  incoming  Sec^eiaiy  thai  pa*>s« 
share  of  the  Democratic  votes  of  tnat  tody.  w< 
in  this  I  was  mistaken.     The  Rouse  r^insed   i 
imt  prepared,  and  theie  were  no  bond-  already 
men.     iiut  ray  letter  directing  the  pcmaiatio] 
plates  were  prepared  ana  that  a  deficit  '\\is'. -sd 

To  ge  a' little  further  in  the?  matter    1   h-ol  tixe-a  nprn  ir'oO.oO'V^-  ' 
amount  of  gold  I  would  buy,  and   1   had  an  understanding  with   the-  ■ 
In  New  York  to  this  effect,  but   they  stipulated  they  would,  lake  tie*  '■ 
installments  of  $10,000,000  a  week,     li  this  ww-  dour.  \t  woo.  I  1  <io%,\. 
Secretary  Carlisle  to  execute  a  part   of  m<    4~*ontrrut,      The   banker. 
Secretary  Carlisle's  concurrence  la   the  ai  ranaoment.     In  this  uiru.' 
celled  upon  Senator  Gomian,  stating  the  faeb-  to  him  and  savins  Fr 
of  my  Republican  friends  thought  I   had  better  m>i   do  anything  in  ' 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  reserve,  yet    I   deemed  it    my  dut}    a 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  continue  tu  do  unOi  the  last  boar  of  my  tu 
1  would  do  if  I  were  to  be  continued   in  oi'sce.    In  this  I  was  susfs 
Senator  Sherman, 

Mr,  Gorman  heartily  appro-ved  and  seui  a  mcsr.?*utcr  for  Mr.  * 
Mr.  Carlisle  soon  made  Ids  t>i>po<irnti,ce,  n*\d  sfcvicd  f/rmllit  rl>*>isr"j  ■ 
I  proposed,  and  next  day  went  t<»  see  Mt.  Cfevehntd.  '  Upon  his-  rctm 
informed  thai  he  would  'acceule  the  pari  of  the  ph,ut  thai  xvuld  dev-d 
him,  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland  also  appeared. 

"To  sum  up,  the  Treasury  uas  not  honl.inmt  at   any  time,  and  is 
no  deficit  at  any  time,  no  plates  for  bomb,  and  no  bonds  were  signe  * 

No  bonds  were  sold.  I  managed  to  maintain  the  geld  reserve 
over  to  my  successor  about  Sl03dKKuXH», 

I  believe  that  if  the  Harrison  Administration  bad  boen  confix 
revenues  and  the  gold  reserve  would  have  increased  and  the  eonditi 
prevailing  would  have  improved. 

The  panic  and  deplorable  et.udUlnn  f  dlnn-inn  Cleveland*?  elect 
wholly  due  to  two  causes'  First,  ih.e  knofvn  purpose  of  the  Democrat' 
to  adopt  a  revenue  tariff,  tvhirh  nt  on  re  affect*  d  the  hn  ports  and  p 
all  industries  and  business,  and,  scronuht,  (he  Pni><m  ineapeeitu  of  tie 
ocratic  party  then  coming  into  po.rer  t<>  ooree  upon  efficient  Up 
afterwards  so  painfully  demonstrated. 

Very  truly,  etc,  Cuaut.its   Fos  ; 

Mr.  Grosvenoh.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  «5.*rins  to  be  candid.  S- 
Foster  looked  forward  Into  the  future  and  saw  that  tbe  Treasury 
itnited  States  mupt,  under  Democratic  Administration,  tccoma  hoped'- 
solvent;  and  before  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland  closed 
were  Members  then  of  the  House  were  called  neon  to  vote  for  loans  ■ 
lag  in  the  aggregate  to  $262,500,000. 
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fOI  LOWING  THE   ELECTION   IN    1892.w— "CONFI- 
DENCE WAS  DESTROYED."— fcA  HALT  WAS 
CALLED  IN  ALL  THE  GREAT  INDUS- 
TRIAL ENTERPRISES." 

./,,../$  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEORGE   IV.  XT  HULK  «/  Indiana, 

'  ;„   Home   of  Representatives,  March    25,  1W7^  and   printed    in 
jnnendix  to  bound-  Congressional  Record,  Vol,  .%K  }>agv  J  '- '" 

K,.' lowing  the  election  in  1892,   there  wad  a   great  change  in   th** 

lethal    outlook.      Confidence    was    destroyed    in    anticipation    ot 

rV-J-.fion  inimical  to  the  development  of  manufactures,  and  a  had 

»,../,>'  *  ailed  in  all  the  great  industrial  enterprise*  which  were  addutg^ 

\'0)h(  wealth  and  population  of  the  State,  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
ifx  -v,op\e.  Merchants  began  to  trim  their  sails  like  the  manner 
|ii  ij.e  face  of  an  impending  storm,  expenditures  were  curl  ailed,  and 
l!,<.  -wis  manufactured  during  the  winter  of  1892,  in  anticipation 
0f  V  ready  .sole  In  1893,  became  a  glut  on  the  market  and  went  beg- 
riM  for  purchasers.  In  the  end  the  manufacturers  \wre  forced  to 
M-lfihe  output  of  their  mills  at  a  price  below  Use  cost  of  production. 
p  w.is  under  such  conditions  that  the  manufacturers  of  Alabama, 
who  have  been  referred  to,  sold  products  abroad  at  ruinously  low 
|Jrkv5  for  the  want  of  a  better  market  at  home, 

\s  a   necessary  consequence,   factories  were   closed   by    hundreds, 
and  ihousands  upon  thousands   of  wage  earners    were    deprived   of" 
enirlovment.     Many   of   them  took   the   road   as   1  ramps   who   wou.d 
'  have    dreamed"  of    so    doing    under    the    conditions    which    pre- 
v...»,«d  in  this  country  prior  to  1S92.     Some  of  them,  who  had  before 
1,,,-ii   I  he   willing   customer**   of    farmers    and    gardeners,   themselves 
■.(rente  competitors  of   those   whom   they   had    formerly   patronized, 
...,{   raised    vegetables    in    their   own    little    gardens.      There    was    a 
lerivused  consumption  of  agricultural  products,  caused  by   an  ma- 
i,:li{\  of  the  factory  employee  to  supply  his  real  wants  by  purchase 
I'rmr-  the  farmer,  who  also*  suffered.     There  was  a   decrease  «wen  m 
ib-  .amount  of  wheat  consumed  in  the   United  States   from   ltf>2  to 
W  of  over  2  bushels  per  capita,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  reduced 
j-rice  of  this  commodity. 
The-  conditions   prevailing   in   the    Indiana    gas   belt    tnvu    l^oS   to 
ji:  came  within  my  personal  knowledge.     1  know  that  during  thai 
s-'-ed  all  those  who   desired   employment   could   obtain  it   at    good 
vk-s  in  the  midtipivirur  manufactories  of  that  section.     YUge  earn- 
,,  uere  buying  lots  and  building  their  own  homes,  furnishing  them 
i^-h-fullv.    dressing   their    families    well,    sending    their    children    to 
y.-hooL  and   providing   for   the  wants   of  those   who   depended   upon 
ti-eiT,  in  a  liberal  maimer.    They  were  accumulating  money  in  savings 
'  m!,s  and  bulletins   and   loan    associations.      Under   such   conditions 
-  v  were  willing  and  able  to  pay  to  the  farmer  and  market  gardener. 
■«■' -radesman,  merchant,   and  mechanic,   a  fair   price   tor   what   he 
si  to  soil,  and  let  me  here  bear  testimony  to   the   fact  that  ther- 
!•;;  class' of  people  which  more  cheerfully  pays  a   fair  price   for 
••'.•hs  of  consumption   than   the  employees   of   our  manufacturing 
Uhiishments  when  they  receive   fair  compensation  and  steady  em 

i^vment.  , 

i"  can  look  back  over  the  four  years  to  1892,  and  see  hundreds 
!i--!  hundreds  of  factories  filled  with  thousands  of  happy  and  con- 
-^•d  employees,  great  pillars  of  flame  arising  from  the  chimneys 
f  Saisy  factories,  and  can  hear  the  roar  of  the  furnaces  and  the 
Vr  of  turning  wheels,  the  surroundings  of  these  employees  m 
i"h  homes  denoting  a  generally  diffused  prosperity,  Wdhtn^a 
<"  of  that  time  scores  of  great  rsfahlishhients  *tood ^dlc,  iojh 
'(■•id  furnaces  and  broken  window  lights  denoting  the  blight  which 
•••:'  fallen  upon  industry.  In  the  homes  of  their  idle  employes 
'-••'  were  evidences  of  poverty.  Two  and  three  famdies  wcrr 
>••  -led  into  houses  formerly  occupied  by  one.  Homes  they  irc'r 
»'>'•!; nu  and  payiiu/  for  had  to   be  sacrificed. 

T-e  effect  of 'the  reductions  made  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  law  on 
'■'ori  products  is  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  statistical  report 
lf"  ''-e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1B9G  in  the  State  which 

>  •  ••«»  in  part  "the  honor  to  represent,  viz:  ^ 

'.'•    1SS0  the   live  stock  of    Indiana   was   valued   at   ^.W^eifs,    m 
4*     ,n..r   steadily    *n   value   until    JSW.   when    hbrfi-watcr    mark    was 
""     -H   at  sm3  785.SH,  an    increase  of  HflUWPW.      from    JSJK?   to 
;  *      'here  was  a  dw»rase  from  f  n:km>,2f-t  to  #tf?,30T,lW>\  a,  differ- 

*  •     b»  the  bad  of  $46*483,288. 
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"CLEVELAND   WAS   ELECTED    PRESIDENT."-  TBI 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  WAS 
EVERYWHERE  PARALYZED." 


Extract   from   remarks  of  lion.  S.   <S.    BJIIXEY   of    Wiacv.i 
Hoase  of  Rejtrcsenhdires,  March   ''UK    !S!)?,   and  printed 
pendiv  to   hound  Congressional   Record,    J '.-//.   JO,  paye   7,,. 


Our  Democratic  friends  were  continually  going  up  and  dm-. \, 
country  howling  to  the  people  about  how  they  were  paying  ; 
upon  their  hats,  upon  their  coats,  upon  their  shoes,  and  upon  *-\ 
thing'  which  the}  ate  upon  (he  breakfast  table  or  upon  the  m;. 
table,  and  (hat  they  were  lying  down  at  night  and  sleeping  ••* 
a  taxed  bed,  and  wen4  being  robbed  on  a.ll  hands  by  this  i\. ;»:.-,•! 
system  of  taxation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  ail  this,  during  i 
twenty-five  years  tiie  people  of  this  country  prospered  as  no  pe 
have  ever  prospered  in  the.  history  of  the  whole  world;  'fmd  I  u:i 
take  to  .say  thai:  the  Material  irealth  of  this  country  iarreasea  *, 
rapidly  in  those  years  than  if  erer  Irid  before  In  this  or  any  <• 
country  for  a  century. 

'.there  is   another   fact   to   which    I    desire   to  call   your   atlcinini 
this   connection,    and    that   is   that    not   only    had    the   manufaciii 
interests    and    the    business    men    of    fins    country    pro.-,  pr  red    du 
those    times,    not    only    had    the    farm*  rs    and    the    professional 
prospered,  but   there  never   was  a   pcriad   in   I  lie   history  of  the  v.- 
world    when    the    common    c*. eryday    laborer    prospered'    as    h«- 
during  all    of   thai    time;   ami    I    venture   the   statement,   wiihou> 
fear   that   it  can   be   successfully    contradicted,  that    there   never 
a    time    when    a    day's    wages    would    buy    more    of    the    nec-.f-;» 
and  even   luxuries,  of  life  than  it  would  on   the  1st  day  of  .hum 
1892,   and    more,    that   there    iras   not    a   siuf/le    via  a.   in   this   voir 
Xorth,    South,    Eaut,    or    Went,    who    could    not    get    employment. 
good,  remunerative   wages  if  he  wished  to  work. 

In    the    campaign    of    189J,    which    all    of    us    well    remember. 
Democratic    friends    went    up    and    down    the    country    telling    t 
same    people,    who    were    then    prospering    as    they    never    had    ; 
pcred  before,  that   they  were  being  oppressed;  that  they   were  b 
robbed  by  this  system  of  taxation,  and  that  all  that  was  nce.< 
to  do  in  order  to   bring  about   complete  happiness  to  the  pcopi- 
this  country  was   to  tear  down  this  system   of  protective   taritl 
establish   a   tariff   for   revenue   only.     They   wen*   chanting  the  : 
song   that   they   have    been    singing    upon    tliis    floor    ever    since 
bill   has   been   under   discussion.      Well,   the   people   ot    this   com 
prosperous    as   they   were,   were   convinced    that   this   was    true, 
in   the   Presidential    campaign  of  that   year    voted    for   a    chaugi 
American    policy;    voted    in    favor    of    a    party    which,    for    lh«* 
time    in    the    history    of    this    country,    placed    in    its    platform 
statement    thai    a    tariff    for    protection    was    unconstitutional 
therefore  void;  voted  to  place  h\  power  a  party   winch  was  pic 
to    revise   the   whole   re\enue   system   of    the   country    and    to   gb  • 
a  tariff  bill   framed  upon  the  principle  of  raising  revenue  as  ;u. 
that  of  both  revenue  and  protection.     Now,   what   was  the  resin 
that   change?      Within   less   than    six    months    after    the   news    i\>~- 
through    the   country   that:    G rover    Cleveland    was    elected    Pre  i 
of   the    United    States    the    business    of    this   country   mas   par<,; 
everywhere.     Hundreds   of    thousands   of   wen    -were    turned   oi- 
employment;  mills  were  closed;  factories   ic.re  stopped;  bunks 
wrecked;  business   wen   failed,  and   desolation   spread   over  tfrr 
inhere  for  years  before  that  time  there  had  been  prosperity  ana  ■ 
tiwes;  and   from   that   day   to   this   this   pall   of   depression   ha-- 
tinned  to  rest  upon  this  country.     Laboring  men  are  out  of  em 
ment;  those  who  have  employ m<  nt  are.  working  upon  short  tins, 
at  reduced   wages.     Men  who  are  willing  to  work  are  travelin 
highways  begging  for   bread,   and   for  the   first  time   in   the   k- 
of  this*  country,  not   long  after   the   election   of   1893,   an   arm,- 
tramps  was  even  besieging  the  capital  of  this  country, 
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THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED." 


$rtra<*t  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  5,  1904* 

I  ~~ 

There  can  be  no  general  pronperity  in  this  country  until  we  stop  the 
conpp'racy  of  those  who  would  make  gold  the  only  standard  of  the  world. 
(Bryan's  First  Battle,   p.  41.) 

Tf  we  are  defeated  in  this  campaign,  there  Is  nothing  before  the  people 
bvt  fnur  years  more  of  hard  times  and  greater  agitation  and  then  victory 
ill  come.      C  Bryan  at   Baltimore.   September  19,   1896.) 

We  know  that  victory  did  not  come  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1900,  but  was 
bi«  defeat  in  1896  followed  by  four  year?  more  of  hard  times?  Let  the 
unassailable  figures  answer. 

!    J 897  (fiscal    i    1901  ( fiscal 
I        year).        i        year). 


fc-vnorts    '■  $1,0"A<XK),000  j  $1,487,000,000 

I'.ntWts" :  7i;4,(XXUXX)  :  828,000,000 

'iovernmeut  revenue ;  847,000,000  |  587,000,(XX) 

Jactor v  production 10,000,000,000  I  14,000,OOU,000 

i-x  port  manufactures 200,000/100  .  450,0u0,0. 0 

S':;j;,ti  receipts 82,000,000  !  111,000,000 

Railroad  mileage 184,591  j  198,787 

S  o[,l  production, 57,000,000  78,000,(KK) 

silver  production GH/XW/XX)  77,000,000 

nteres't  on  public  debt 84,000,000  ■  29,IXK),000 

-;<>1<1  in  Treasury :  (190,000,000  !  1,124,000,000 

Deposits,  national  banks ]/>l  8,000,000  ;  8,044,000,000 

>  posits,  savin gs  ban ks ;  1,98.0,000,000  2,650/XX>,000 

SiiUroad  earnings,  net j  8<i9,000,000  ;  558,000,000 

Mr.  Bryan  predicted  four  years  more  of  hard  times  unless  the  country 
„ent  Democratic  in  1S96,  but  it  went  Republican,  and  instead  of  four 
rears  more  of  hard  times,  things  got  better  each  year,  resulting  in  no 
ifcrcases  (except  $5,000,000  decrease  in  the  yearly  interest  on  the  pun- 
lie  debt),  but  in  increases  all  along  the  line.  Giving  his  prediction  the 
full  four  years  to  become  effective,  analysis  of  the  above  figures  shows 
ncreases  in  the  fourth  year  as  follows,  under  Republican  policies  and 
sontrol :  ^^ 

Increases  1901 
over  1897 

Exports    . $437,000,000 

■mports 59,000.000 

overnment   revenue 240,000,000 

actory    production     4,000,000,000 

'ostal    receipts? 29,000,000 

Production    of   gold 21,000.000 

reduction   of  silver 8,000,000 

old   in    Treasury &-  28,000,000 

deposits,   national   banks    1.431,000,000 

)epo«dts,  savins*  banks 715,000,000 

Railroad  earnings,  net   ... 189,000,000 

Total   Republican  increases    $7,557,000,000 

And  the  list  of  increases   might  be  largely  extended. 
These   results    prove    that    Mr.    Bryan's    false    prophecies    and    reckless 
rtions  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  Democratic  cause  in   1896.  and 
■epeated  their  mischief  with  worse  results  to  Bryan's  party  in  1900. 

THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBEEED. 

Remember  1893-1896   and  the  days  of  industrial  gloom. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  thousands  of  capable  mechanics  looking 
n  vnin  for  work. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  walk- 
ug  the  streets  from  sunrise  to  sunset  looking  for  the  work  which  could 
iot.  he  found. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  countless  number  of  women  and  children 
'Jilting,  faint  with  hunger,   for  the  broad  which  never  came. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  heartsickness,  the  worry,  the  unpaid 
m<!  unpayable  debts,  and  all  the  many  ills  that  attend  the  man  out  of 
*'ork. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  landlord  waiting  at  the  door  for  the  rent 
noney,  which  could  not  be  provided. 

Remember  1893-1896,  when  the  factory  whistle  failed  to  blow  for 
■noihi?r  day's  work,  another  day's   pay. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  wives  and  children  wanting  clothes. 

Remember  1893*1896  and  the  home  comforts  which  were  wanting. 
,      Remember    1893-1896    and    the    un-American    soup    houses    and    other 
orms  of  charity  necessarv  to  relieve  those  who  need  no  relief  when  they 
-an  p.r.t  work. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  delusive  promises  made  by  the  Dera- 
Kir.tv.r  party  in  the  campaign  of  1892. 

Remember  1893-1896  and  the  fulfilled  promises  made  by  the  Repub- 
■ican  party  in  the  campaign  of  1896, 

Remembering   those  Republican  promises  and  their   fulfillment  in  the 
rar-:  ;ince,   calling  to  mind  the   unfulfilled   Democratic  promises   and  the 
«',T;r  years  of   1893-1896,   what  will  you  gain  by  voting  the  Democratic 
scket  in  1904? 
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*THE  LINE  OF  DEMARCATION." 


"THE  CONFEDERATE  CONSTITUTION."— -"NO  DUTIES  TO 
PROMOTE  INDUSTRY. "—"THE  REPUBLICAN  PLAT- 
FORM."—"ADJUSTMENT  OF  IMPOSTS  TO  EN- 
COURAGE THE  INDUSTRIAL  INTEREST." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  II.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  Vn^ 
464O  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50lh  Congress,  1st  Session, 


But  I  wish  to  put  into  my  speech  on  this  point,  as  marking  the  ] 
of  demarcation,  just  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  ask  the 
Clerk  to  read  section  8,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.    The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

"I.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  for  reve- 
nue necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States;  but  no  bounties 
shall  be  granted  from  the  treasury;  nor  shall  any  duties  or  loses  on\ 
importations  on  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  amj 
branch  of  industry;  and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Confederate  States." 

The  Clerk  read  from  the  Republican  platform  of  1860: 

"Sec.  12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
General  Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  reqnim 
such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  industrial  interest  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  commend 
that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  workingnurn 
liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence 

"THE   BOY  PROTECTIONIST." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  E.  MASON  of  Illinois,  pti'jf 
4831  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


I  am  like  the  boy  who  hired  his  sister  to  make  his  shirts.  Some 
one  said,  "You  could  have  taken  those  shirts  to  the  factory  at.ul  hd 
them  made  and  saved  $2,"  "Yes/*  said  the  boy  protectionist,  '^'hlcf 
Sally  got  a  pretty  fair  price.  She  always  pays  me  well  for  what 
do  for  her.  That  two-dollar  bill  is  still  under  the  same  roof  with  nie* 
and  if  sickness  or  trouble  or  hard  luck  comes  to  any  of  our  fai»lJ) 
that  money  is  there  in  the  house." 

The  free-trade  boy  calls  his  sister  a  New  England  tariff  robix* 
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DEMOCRATIC    PARTY." —  THEY    WANDERED 
FROM  THEiR  ORIGINAL  POSITION. 


■xtr 


fj  from  remarks  of  Hon.  W,  B.  till  ATT  I JC  of  Ohio,  in  dail$ 
\ujressional  Record,  March  31,  1 900. 


[U  irf36  the  Democratic  party  announced  in  its  platform  that  - 

?;.=-■  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United  Stale.-  to  declare.  tuoiii- 
p,,.:;  ui  favor  of  progressive  free  trade  throughout  the  world. 
:|n  i860  they  reaffirmed  this  proposition,  and  the  people  n jested 
;tir  free-trade  proposition  by  the  selection  of  an  electoral  college 
\vhich  59,4  was  against  them. 

.a  1804  they  were  so  busy  in  declaring  the  war  a  failure  that  they 
uiitod  altogether  to  discuss  the  tariff  question. 
In  1S68  they  so  far  forgot  their  free-trade  principles  of  1860  that 
rv  declared  in  their  platform  for— 

ririlT  for  revenue  and  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal- revenue 
will  offer  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers  and  best 
o.nd   encourage   the   great   industrial    interests   of   the   country, 

led  the  people  in  that  year  to  return  an  electoral  college  of 
|,i,h  72.7  per  cent  was  adverse  to  the  Democratic  party. 
In  IS'rJ  they  wandered  still  farther  from  their  original  position 
live  trade,  and  announced  in  their  platform  that — 
Mvigiiizing  that  there  are  honest  but  irreconcilable  diiloronces  of 
:-iim  in  regard  to  the  unoua  .systems  of  protection  and  free  traue,  we 
.!it  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  Congressional  districts  ;md  tho  de~ 
i.ns  of  Congress  thereon. 

T;.e  electoral  college  in  that  year  giving  81.9  per  cent  oi  its  vote 
the  Republican  candidate. 

the  abandonment  of  their  original  free-trade  proposition  having 
vt'd  an  utter  failure,  they,  in  18 ?6,  concluded  to  return  to  their 
mv  position,  and  in  their  platform  announced  that — 
We  denounce  the  present  [protective]  tariff,  it  hay  cut  down  the  bales 
rr-ricaa  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad  and  depleted  the  returns  of 
rienn  agriculture, 

his  assertion  that  the  protective  system  was  cutting  down  the  sales 

\merican  manufactures  at  home   and  abroad  and  depleting  the 

rus  of  American  agriculture  reads  queerly  to-day  in  the  light  of 

anient  history. 

Jn  1S80  the  party  declared  for  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only,"  taking 

•c  to  make  no  detailed  reference  to  protection  or  free  trade.    This 

form   and  the  candidate  were   rejected   by  an  electoral  college 

'It  gave  to  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate  58  per  cent  of 

total  vote, 

in  1381,  the  Democracy  made  another  great  wobble.     It  found  its 

-trade  principles  distasteful  to  the  American  public. 
It  therefore  declared  that — 

flu*  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the 
"i"  fairness,  to  all  Interests  ;  but  in  making  reductions  in  taxation  it  is 
i-'.-.'Osftd  to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their 
h'  growth.  IVIany  irtdustries  hvivo  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  tor 
-.;!'ul  continuance!  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step 
oi'ul  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved. 

rungely,  in  1888,  the  Democratic  party,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
"■t  thry  had  in  1884  been  successful  upon  a  platform  which  promised 
a  Hon  to  labor  and  capital,  so  far  departed  from  the  principles 
hut  success  as  to  say  in  its  platform  that — 

V*c  indorse  the  last  annual  message  of  President  Cleveland,  as  the  cor- 
-iorpretation    of   the    platform    of    I3SI-    "uputi    the    question    of   tariff 
,r:ih<n." 

Ml  as  this  message,  thus  indorsed  as  **the  correct  interpretation 
j,e  platform  of  1881,"  was  the  celebrated  free-trade  message,  the 
pie  in  the  election  of  1888  rejected  the  Democratic  party  and  its 
'iich'te  by  an  electoral  vote  of  which  58.$  per  cent  was  in  favor  of 
Republican  protectionist  candidate. 
*ls  1&>3,  by  a  series  of  misrepresentations  and  denunciations  of  the 
Disney  protective  tariff,  they  succeeded  in  again  inducing  the 
Ms  to  make  one  more  experiment  in  free  trade.  The  result  of  that 
-*u  of  1892,  which  brought  into  power  a  free-trade  President  and 
ijrrcss,  was  a  lesson  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  which  they 
[not  likely  to  soon  forget. 

i  ro,!S  [899  t0  189(5,  while  the  Democratic  parly  was  last  in  control, 
depression  of  business,  the  suspension  of  manufacturing  interests, 
\  **'?  sufferings  of  workingmen  whose  earnings  depended  upon 
iruH;;  prosperity  and  activity,  which  had  resulted  from  Republican 
'^ct'tion  in  earlier  years,  formed  a  record  such  as  this  country  had 
:vpr  seen  and  such  as  its  voters  are  not  likely  to  again  desire  to  see. 
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"THAT   TARIFF    REVISION    BY   THE    DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY— IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  EXAGGERATE 
THE  DEVASTATION  THAT  FOLLOWED." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  P.  P.  CAMPBELL,  of  Kuntot 
printed  in  the  Daily  Congressional  Record  April  t,  1904. 

In  1892,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  surrounded  by  unusual  condition 
of  prosperity,  the  Democratic  party  raised  the  old  banner  of  oppo 
sition  to  the  protective  policy  and  again  asked  for  an  opportune 
to  revise  the  tariff.  The  policy  of  protection  was  then  called  a  sys 
tern  of  robbery  that  made  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer 
and  hothoused  into  prosperity  one  industry  at  the  expense  0 
another.  The  people  had  forgotten  their  country's  liistory  am 
said  1  "We'll  try  it/'  The  depression  and  ruin  that  was  inaugurate) 
with  that  tariff  revision  by  the  Democratic  party  Is  vivid  in  th 
minds  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  condition  of  devas 
tation  that  followed  upon  the  ruins  of  every  industry  throughou 
the  land.  Banks  suspended,  factories  closed,  furnaces  drewlhei 
fires,  mills  suspended  work,  agriculture  was  prostrated,  industr 
of  all  kinds  languished,  values  of  farm  products  and  farm  animal 
went  downward,  farm  values  went  to  a  low  ebb,  values  of  all  com 
modities  went  down  to  the  ruin  of  ail  industry. 

There  was  little  or  no  incentive  to  work  upon  the  farm  and  noth 
ing  to  do  in  the  factory.  This  wreck  of  industry  resulted  in  th 
loss  of  employment  to  more  than  3,000,000  of  workingnicn,  m 
those  who  were  not  let  out  of  employment  entirely  were  workinj 
upon  less  than  one-half  time.  Railway  employees,  except  thosi 
on  scheduled  trains  were  fortunate  if  they  made  one-third  of  tliti 
usual  wages;  coal  miners  were  fortunate  if  they  made  one-fourt 
of  their  customary  earnings,  and  factory  operatives  in  all  branche 
fared  no  better.  Revenues  were  insufficient  for  expenses,  and  th 
Government  took  its  bonds  to  the  money  lenders. 

There  were  no  complaints  about  trusts  or  combines.  There  wa 
just  one  great  organization  brought  into  being  during  that  period- 
Coxey's  army — an  army  made  up  of  men  without  work,  who  wantei 
something  to  do.  These  honest  men  had  voted  for  tariff  revLsio 
by  the  Democratic  party.  They  were  now  marching  upon  Wa>!i 
ington,  demanding  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  work. 

These  men,  and  all  who  went  out  of  employment  with  them  undej 
the  Gorman- Wilson  tariff  revision,  had  been,*  under  the  Kepublicai 
policy  of  protection,  large  consumers  of  the  best  products  in  wdj 
supplied  markets,  but  under  the  Democratic  revised  tariff  they  suli 
sisted  upon  soup  provided  in  large  part  by  public  charity.  So  sud 
den  a  change  from  a  condition  of  employment  that  made  possibi 
a  demand  for  better  pay,  as  was  done  in  1893,  to  a  condition  of  a 
employment  at  all,  could  only  be  repeated  by  again  permitting  th 
Democratic  party  to  revise  the  tariff. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  enough  of  ll» 
Gorman- Wilson  tariff  revision,  and  the  election  of  1896'  called  upo 
the  Republican  party  to  again  give  the  American  people  the  beoesil 
of  the  protective  policy. 

The  Dingley  act  restored  that  policy,  and  with  that  restoratio 
came  a  return  of  prosperity.  The  whistles  blew,  and  idle  labo 
found  its  way  to  industries  that  were  opening  their  doors  througj 
out  the  lancf.  Smokestacks  throughout  the  country  began  agai 
to  emit  in  ceaseless  streams  the  emblem  of  a  country's  prosper!!] 
and  the  hum  of  spindles  made  a  song  of  gladness  that  cclioe 
throughout  the  land.  The  3,000,000  of  men  who  went  out  of  efi 
ployment  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  Democratic  pari 
found  employment  in  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  by  the  ft 
publican  party,  and  a  million  and  a  half  have  been  added  to  tl$ 
who  have  employment  in  the  industries  of  the  country.  Agriculitf 
revived ;  banks  reehartered  and  opened ;  industry  of  every  kind  * 
quired  new  life  and  energy.  Every  field  of  industrial  life  becaffl 
a  field  of  industrial  activity.  The  railroads  of  the  country  atlde 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  to  their  employees.    *    *    * 

The  value  of  farm  animals  for  the  four  years  from  1889  to  1$ 
inclusive,  was  nine  and  three-quarter  billions  of  dollars,  in  roun 
numbers.  The  value  of  farm  animals  from  1893  to  18%,  inclusj" 
was  $8,000,000,000,  in  round  numbers — nearly  two  billions  less*  I" 
value  of  farm  products  from  1889  to  1899,  inclusive— that  is,  cofl 
wheat  and  oats — was  five  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars,  ^ 
the  value  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  from  1893  to  189tl  was  three  a» 
three-quarter  billions  of  dollars;  and  the  value  of  farm  an*ffl^ 
for  the  seven  years  following  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  *• 
twenty  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  cor 
wheat  and  oats,  nine  billions  of  dollars. 
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"THE  CLEVELAND  BOND  ISSUES." 

?rtrncfs  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEORGE  N.  80UTHWICK  of 
""'  yew  York,  in  House  of  Representatives .  March  31,  1897,  and 
pinied  in  Appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,   Vol.  SO, 

;m;/«  SOS. 

To  the  present  generation,  therefore,  the  four  Government  bond 
<;<ue«  during  the  four  years  of  democratic  ascendency  at  Wash- 
n.rton  which  followed  the  trinmpli  of  November,  1899,  were  a  fiscal 
mnrnfdv.  Never  before  had  it  witnessed  the  issue  of  Government 
ihUaations  in  a  time  of  profound  peace;  never  before  even  a  Treas- 
'deficit  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

THE  CLEVELAND  BOND  ISSUES.  , 

Between  March  4,  1893,  and  March  4,  1897,  the  Cleveland  Admin- 

^ration  issued  bonds  to  the  par  value  of  $262,315,400,  on  the  sale 

,f  which   the   Government    realized    $393,481,894.     There   were   two 

.«ur.s  each  of  $50,000,000   of  5   per   cent   ten-year  bonds   and   two 

Sqioq  of  4  per  cent  thirtv-vear  bonds,  one  of  $02,315,400  and  one  of 

ii  00  000.000.     When  5  per  Vent  shall  have  been  paid  on  $100,000,000 

■or  ten  years,  find  4  per  cent  shall  have  been  paid  on  $162,315,400 

'."•  tHrty  years,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  elevation  of  the  Cleve- 

'",p(1  Democracy  to  power  in  1892  cost  the  country,  in  the  principal 

Ind    interest    of    additional    public    debt,    the    enormous    sum    of 

507.093,880.  ^       ,  . 

■IV  Cleveland  Administration  during  its  four  years  of  bond  issues 

•4orcd  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  to  the  figures  of  1880. 

ft  offset  the  steady  reduction  of  the  debt  during  the  preceding  seven 

reus     On  Julv  1,'  1886,  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  was  $1,783.- 

38.697.     On    November    1    of   the    four   years    of   bond    issues    the 

rincipal  of  the  public  debt  made  this  exhibit:  „,w  JO,  --« 

Member  1, 1893.  .  $1,549,556,353    |    November  1, 1895. .  *J-™'J*"™ 

■November  1,1894..    1,62(5,154,037    1    November  1, 1896.  .    1,78.>.419,610 

Note   the  steadv   increase   in   the  principal   of   the  public  debt   as 

wmls  were  issued  to   raise  money   with   which  to   pay  current   ex- 

xBases  and  m^et  the  constant  deficit  in  the  revenue! 

A  HIGHER  ANNUAL  INTEBEST  CHABGE. 
Note  also  the  steady  increase  in  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  our 
-eulnr  expenditures—interest  on  public  debt—duringr  the  four  years 
rf'bond  issues!  The  total  payments  for  interest  during  the  fisca 
■oar  pndinff  with  June  30,  1892,  were  $23,378,116.  The  four  fiscal 
Mrs  following  make  this  comparison: 

•me  30  1 893  $27,264,392  !  June  30, 1 895 $30,978,030 

une  30',  1 894 '.'.".'.!.../  27.841  ,406  |  June  30, 1 896 35,385,029 

Compared  with  the   last   full   Tear  of   Republican   administration, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cleveland  bond  issues  increased  the  annual 
h.(W  for  the  1896  year  over  the  1892  year  by  the  enormous  sum 
?! 2.006.91 3.  a  sum  which  amounts  to  nearly  2*/3   per  cent  of  the 
ilire  annual  expenses  of  the  nation  for  all  purposes. 

SULPLTTSES  EOB  OVEB  TWENTY-EIVE  YEABS. 
Vmvt  me  to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  showing  made 
mder  the  various  revenue  laws  enacted  by  the  Republican  party 
?rom  the  close  of  the  heavy  war  expenditures  in  1866  down  to  the 
imp  whnn  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Democracy  were  voted  into  power, 
'Wlwl  to  overturn  the  protective  system  which  had  prevailed 
info  the  dav  when  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  the 
■menm*  effect  of  law  to  the  Morrill  tariff  bill  of  18(51.  Every  fiscal 
rear's  close  as  already  stated,  netted  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of 
vhvi™  over  expenditures.  The  surplus  fluctuated  from  a  maximum 
:  Si  15  5-13  811  in  the  year  endinsr  with  June,  1383.  to  n  minimum  of 
ttn  m'for  the  year  endincr  with  June,  1893™  the  last  fiscal  year 
•f  *'  orpins  To'mv  mind  no  greater  testimonial  to  the  capacity 
\he  Pepublican  partv  to  manage  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  great 
^vrnment  of  ours  wisely  and  well  could  be  adduced  or  even 
v,ind  i]ian  the  record  of  the  years  intervening  between  1866  and 

DEMGCBATXC   DEPBEHSION  AND  DEFICITS. 

7  hmw  of  no  more  starWnq  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
'mwrratio  partv  to  administer  the  alfairs  of  this  vast  and  complex 
Jnr^  .went  of  the  United  $tntes  wisehi  and  well  than  the  wreck 
^  '-/?V  the  'detirHs  and  the  bnvd  issues,  whU-h  marked  the  period 
M'ohmn'q  with  March  $.  18f>*.  <"»'?  rtmfinnhrr  for  four  years, 
^re,  between  1866  and  1893,  every  Republican  year  P™<^ed  an 
■xr^'-  of  national  receipts  over  expenditures  Htween  1894  and  1897, 
:verv  Democratic  year  produced  a  deficit. 


"DEMOCRATIC  INCOMPETENCY."— "THE  SAME  OL 
FREE-TRADE  HERESY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  ELMER  J.  BURKETT  of  JVc/m,^ 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  80,  J 90//.. 

There  never  was  an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  civil  war  eios, 
on   an   average,   down  to   the   beginning  of   the    Administration  , 
G rover    Cleveland,    when    the     Republican   party    did   not   pay 
$17-1,000 -of   the   indebtedness   of    this   country — every   blessed  *iii; 
that  you  and  1   have  lived   since  the  civil  war.     I  Applause  on 
Republican   side.]      They   paid  that   indebtedness   because  they  \ 
a    surplus,   and    they   had   a    surplus   only    because   they    did   iV-ii 
those  rules.     If  the  gentleman  will  go  back  six  mouths  previous 
the  time  of  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  lie  will  find  the 
American    Review    and   the    Forum    and    the    linancial    journal  s 
the  country  with  this  sort  of  articles  in  them;    "What  shall  v.c 
with    the    surplus    in    the    United    Slates    Treasury?"      ''What 
we   baoe   bank   notes    upon    when   the   national   debt   is   paid?" 
was  the  problem  during  all  those  later  years  of  the  Harrison  a< 
ministration. 

Orover  Cleveland  was  nominated  and  he  was  elected,  and  helm 
that  lime  and  the  4th  of  March  the  income  of  this  country  ;r. 
absolutely  shut  off',  and  why?  Because  business  stopped.  The  po 
pie  of  this  country  understood,  or  thought  they  did,  at  lea^t.  i 
conditions  under  which  they  could  bring  goods  into  this  aw- 
ns soon  as  Grover  Cleveland  should  be  inaugurated  and.  Dcryjcr-; 
policies  put  into  operation,  and  thoy  absolutely  stopped  impm-i 
into  the  country,  as  the  records  show.  As  the  importations  v 
decreased,  the  revenues  were  decreased,  the  surplus  decreased,  m 
that  last  year,  instead  of  having  an  enormous  surplus,  just  a 
had  had  every  year  before,  in  1893  our  income  was  cut  do* 
within  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our  expenses. 

It  was  a  close  call,  I  admit,  for  a  Republican  Administrate 
but  it  was  a  surplus.  It  was  a  pretty  thin  margin  to  skate  on.  h 
sirs,  thin  as  it  w-is,  close  to  the  line  as  it  was,  it  was  miles  at 
miles  better  than  your  sixty-nine  millions  of  deficiency  the  v 
next  year. 

After    you   had    had    control   of'  affairs    four    years    you   ham;* 
them  back   to    us,   glad    to   escape    the   responsibility,   and    the 
first  thins:  that  the  "Republican  parly  had  to  do  when  it  caaie 
power   after    that    Democratic   Congress    and    that    Democratic  A 
ministration  was  to  appropriate  in  deficiencies,  to  pay  the  deb':1 
tins  Government   that"  your  party   did   not  have  the   money  to  }'• 
to  an   amount   of  JiM47,'l63?O0l.82.     Not  only   that,  but   during  K! 
four  years  you  went  four  times  to  the  money  markets  of  the  v.\>r 
and  you  borrowed  $113,000,000,  specifically  to  pay  running  exp<w 
and  "issued  bonds  for  it.     You  issued  more  bonds  during  that  h" 
but  this  amount  is  absolutely  traceable  to  running  expenses  of 
Government  '  In  short,  yon.  "borrowed  $113,000,000  on   the  bowh 
the    country    and    three    hundred    and    forty-seven    millions   on  < 
account  vnd  then  left  the  Treasury  empty  and  official  salaries  uajvi! 
Now,  that  was  the  management  of   the  Democratic  party  *hir" 
the    time   they   had   the   reins   of  government  in  their  hands  in 
country.      Why   should   we    expect    you   to    do    better   in   the   * "■[ 
than  you  have  hi  the  past  when  yon  adhere  to  the  same  old  J 
trade' heresy? 

Now  let 'me  continue  where  I  left  off  when  interrupted, 
last  year  I  gave  you  was  1897,  when  you  Democrats  in  ihw 
peace  had  a  "deficiency  of  more  than  £18,000,000.  The  next  ^ 
year,  or  that  of  1898,"  was  the  first  year  under  the  McKinkv  ;v 
ministration.  It  took  us  a-  little  while  to  get  our  maeninery  ^*i 
and  then  the  Spanish  war  came  upon  us,  and  then  the  rb;inT 
war,  and  they -made  millions  of  extra  expense. 

The  first  year  of  that  Administration,  or  1898,  we  hud  a  d«-?V^ 
of  thirty-efght  millions.  In  1899  we  spent  eighty-nine  'fiilu" 
more  than  our  income.  But  there  the  story  changed.  In  l^<!!i 
surplus  was  nineteen  millions;  in  11)01  it  was  seventy-seven  nuttw 
in  1902  ninety-one  millions,  and  in  1903  our  surplus  was  !=;■}' r! 
millions.  With  that  stupendous  amounl  of  surplus  we  b  ];i 
paving  our  debts.  We  always  do.  That  is  also  Republics  F^ 
When  the  Republican  parly  turned  the  Government  oyer  ^  -''"^ 
hands  of  Democracy  in  1898  the  puhlic  debt,  less  cash  in  tbi  fr^ 
ury,  was  exactly  $838,909 475. 7 'u.  When  you  Democrats  1^  ^ 
of  office  in  1897,  after  four  years  of  peace  that  public  d>soi  < 
$M6M6/)86.14* 
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FROM  BRYAN'S  CHICAGO  SPEECH. 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  TOSSED  ABOUT  ON  THE 
HIGH  SEAS  OF  DISRUPTION." 


Ixtnict  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GILBERT  N.  IIAUQEN  of  Iowa, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  %8,  190//, 


I  want  to  express  ray  sympathy  to  the  Democratic  party  in  their 
Jiour  of  turmoil,  confusion,  and  distress,  wandering  about  like  a 
rudderless  ship  encountering  shoals  and  rocks,  tossed  about  on  the 
,j,rh  seas  of  disruption,  without  issue  or  hope  of  reaching  an 
a2iv«-*.ment  on  either  candidate  or  platform. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  read  to  you  from  Bryan's 
.Chicago  speech  on  the  New  York  platform,  the  reorganized  Demo- 
cratic party  and  its  prospective  candidate— the  party  eulogized  and 
defended  by  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Cockiiak, 

his  two  hour  free-trade  speech  of  last  Saturdays 
PLATPOBM  FOB  A  DODGEB. 

The  Nev)  York  platform  is  a  dishonest  platform,  fit  only  for  a  dishonest 
j>nrtv.  No  one  but  an  artful  dodaer  would  stand  upon  it.  The  submission 
M  svch  a  platform  to  the  voters  of  a  State  is  an  insult  to  their  intelligence, 
t.r  it  u  intended  to  dcenive  them,  and  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive,  espe- 
,:]]y  so  clumsy  an  attempt  ns  this  platform,  is  a  reflection  upon  the  brains 
.f  those  to  whom  it  is  submitted. 

This  platform  proves  that  the  opposition  to  the  Kansas  01  ty  platform 
•i  not  opposition  to  silver,  but  opposition  to  every  needed  reform  and  oppo- 
■ition  to  all  that  the  masses  desire. 

I  had  expected  that  a  platform  prepared  by  Mr.  Hill  for  Judge  Parker 

von )<1  be  evasive  and  lacking  in  frankness,  but  T  did  not  conceive  that  any 

v  of  men  calling  themselves  Democrats  would  present  such  a  platform  as 

-commendation  of  a  candidate.     *      *     * 

r*an  anyone  doubt  that  with  «uoh   a   platform  as  was  adopted  m   New 

York  and  with  a  candidate  whose  conscience  would  permit  him  to  run  upon 

«li  a  platform — doe??  an  yore  doubt  that  with  such  a  platform   and  canrti- 

te  the  party  would  be  mortoaged  beforehand  to  the  corporations  that  ore 

»w  using  the  Government  as  a  private  asset  and  plundering  the  people  at 

!]■?*** 

T  for  one  am  not  willing  that  the  Democrnt.ic  party  shall  become  the 
trf-l  of  the  corporations.  I  am  not  willing  that  it  shall  be  the  champion  of 
or«'nnized  wealth. 

ADVICE  TO   DEMOCRACY. 

Let  lis  drive  out  of  the  party  every  Democrat  who  betrays   his   truet. 

prv  official   who   would    administer   the    office    for    his    private    advantage. 

■t  us  make  Democracy  «stand  not  only  for  erood  government,  for  honest 
"ovpnunent.  but  for  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
l'popie." 

Indeed,  you  are  entitled  to  sympathy.  With  this  disruption  in  your 
ranks  and  your  distracted  condition,  confronted  with  progress. 
prosperity,  and  a  happy  condition  of  the  people,  brought  about 
'under  the  seven  years  of  Republican  rule,  Republican  principles, 
and  Republican   policies,  it  is  plain   to*  you   and   to  everybody  that 

our  defeat  is  certain  next  November,  This  is  unfortunate  for  you, 
viewing  it  from  a  political  standpoint;  hut  how  fortunate  it  i» 
for  the  American  people  that  we  have  such  a  clean,  fearless,  honest, 
fntriotic  President. 

One  who  has  labored  so  earnestly,  conscientiously,  and  faithfully 
to  fid  fill  his  burdensome  duties,  always  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people,  always  pursuing  his  duty  with 
fidelity,  dignity,  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  dominated  by  noble  and 
l"fty  'ideals;  a  statesman,  a  diplomat,  fortified  by  a  wealth  of 
learning;  a  man  whose  character,  success,  record,  both  private  and 
riil>lic,  is  without  a  stain  of  immorality,  deception,  fraud  or  eorrup- 
^■n.  his  loyalty  to  principles,  his  devotion  to  truth,  his  untiring 
en^ --'v,  his  lofty  ideals  and  conscientious  work,  entitle  him  to  the 
rer  P    t  and  admiration  of  all. 

R.ieli  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  man  whom  the  Republican  party 
w3]|  present  as  its  candidate  in   the  coming  election;    and,   gentle- 

merU  you  are  wasting  ink,  time,  and  energy  in  circulating  such  ab- 

M,r<l  misrepresentations, 
f-HO 


"MR.  BRYAN'S  ADDRESS."— "A  DISHONEST  PLAT. 
FORM  FIT  ONLY  FOR  A.  DISHONEST  PARTY.* 


Extract  from  speech  of  Hon.  E.  deV.  MORRELL  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  8Qf  IdO'i, 


Perhaps  at  this  moment  it  would  be  well  to  reftd  what  Mr.  Bryau  sayi 
concerning  the  Sphhix  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  Chicago  on  Apfi| 
23,  as  reported  in  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  of  April  24,  1904,  his  sub. 
ject  being  "The  New   York  Platform." 

MB.  BBYAN'S  ADDBESS. 

His   address  was  chiefly   as   follows  : 

"By  the  platform  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  convention,  and  tak 
ing  this  platform  as  a  text  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  I  can 
prove  to  every  unbiased  mind  that  Judge  Parker  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be 
nominated  either  by  the  Democratic  party  or  by  any  other  party  thai 
stands  for  honesty  or   fair  dealing  in   politics. 

"What  are  the  Issues  before  the  country?  The  trust  question  is  cer- 
tainiy  an  issue,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  that  platform  that  gives  an? 
encouragement  to  the  opponents  of  the  trusts.  There  is  not  a  word  oi 
syllable  that  binds  a  person  elected  on  such  a  platform  to  do  anything  thai 
the  trusts  are  unwilling  to  have  done.  The  Kansas  City  platform  .stated 
the  party's  position  on  the  trust  question,  but  the  New  York  platform  not 
only  fails  to  indorse  the  last  national  platform,  but  also  fails  to  propose 
any  definite  or  positive  plan  of  relief.      *      *      * 

"On  the  tariff  question  no  issue  is  joined.  It  was  reasonable  to  sup. 
pose  that  on  this  question,  at  least,  something  would  be  said,  but  Mr.  Hill 
and  Judge  Parker  seem  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  the  tariff  question  an  i 
other  issues. 

"The  money  question  is  ignored  entirely.  No  reference  is  made  ts 
bimetallism  at  any  ratio — not  even  to  international  bimetallism,  to  whicli 
Mr.  Hill  seemed  to  be  so  attached  in  tiie  Chicago  convention.  No  refereue« 
is  made  to  the  measure  now  before  Congress  to  melt  up  nearly  $600,000,000 
legal  tender  silver  dollars  into  subsidiary  coin  that  is  only  a  limited  legal 
tender.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  asset  currency  which  is  a  part  of  \k 
scheme  of  the  financiers.      *      *      * 

"The  platform  ignores  the  income  tax  ;  it  fails  to  indorse  the  election 
of  Senators  by  direct  vote,  and  also  omits  the  plank  of  the  Kansas  City 
platform  denouncing  the  corporate  domination  in  politics. 

PLATFOBM  IS  DISHONEST. 

"The  New  York  platform  is  a  dishonest  platform,  fit  only  for  a  dis- 
honest party.     No  one  but  an  artful  dodger  would  stand  upon  it. 

"The  submission  of  such  a  platform  to  the  voters  of  thq  State  fs  aa 
insult  to  their  intelligence,  for  it  is  intended  to  deceive  them,  and  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  deceive — especially  so  clumsy  an  attempt  as  this  platform 
is — is  a  reflection  upon  the  brains  of  those  to  whom  it  is  submitted. 

"The  platform  proves  that  the  opposition  to  the  Kansas  City  platform 
is  not  opposition  to  silver,  but  opposition  to  every  needed  reform  and  oppo- 
sition to  all  that  the  masses  desire. 

"I  had  expected  that  a  platform  prepared  by  Mr.  Hill  for  Judge  Parker 
would  be  evasive  and  lacking  in  frankness,  but  T  did  not  conceive  that  any 
body  of  men  calling  themselves  Democrats  would  present  such  a  platform 
as  a  recommendation  of  a  candidate. 

"If  we  are  to  take  the  New  York  platform  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
next  Democratic  platform  is  to  be  in  case  the  reorganizes  control  the  con- 
vention, then  who  will  be  able  to  deny  the*  secret  purpose  of  the  reorgan- 
izes to  turn  the  party  over  to  predatory  wealth? 

QUESTION  OF  HUMAN  BIGHTS. 

"The  issue  presented  to-day  in  the  trust  question,  and  in  all  the  other 
questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  the  question  between  human  right' 
and  the  so-called  'property  rights' — or,  more  properly  speaking,  between 
ordinary  people  and  the  great  corporations, 

"I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  that  the  Democratic  party  shall  become  tbj 
tool  of  the  corporations  ;  I  am  not  willing  that  it  shall  be  the  champion  of 
organized  wealth.  And  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  party  has  a  highw 
mission  than  to  be  the  exponent  of  plutocracy  that  I  am  protesting  again?t 
the  schemes  of  those  who  would  put  it  into  competition  with  the  Republican 
party  for  the  support  of  Wall  street  financiers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  i 
protest  against  mortgaging  the  party  to  the  capialista  to  secure  an  enor- 
mous corruption  fund, 

"If  any  who  are  present  to-night  or  who  read  what  I  say  think  that « 
am  trying  to  interfere  with  the  Democratic  success,  let  me  answer  that  w> 
Democrat  is  more  anxious  for  the  party  to  succeed  than  I  am.  No  one  has 
suffered  more  from  dissensions  and  divisions  in  the  party,  and  no  one,  < 
believe,  is  more  eager  for  the  country  to  enjoy  the  great  benefits  whlcb  5 
triumph  of  real  Democracy   would  bring. 

"But  I  do  not.  desire  that  the  party  shall  win  offices  only.  If  that  i» 
the  only  purpose  of  the  party,  let  its  principles  be  abandoned  and  its  plaj; 
form  pimply  declare  the  party  hungry  for  the  patronage.  The  lesson  o. 
1 894  shows*  the  folly  of  hoping  to  win  by  a  surrender  to  the  corporation* 
but  even  if  success  could  be  bought  in  such  a  way  it  would  not  be  wur» 
the  price. 

POOBEST  KIND  OF  PLATFOBM. 

"The  New  York  platform  is  ambiguous,  uncertain,  evasive,  and  dfc' 
honest.  It  would  disgrace  the  Democrats  of  the  nation  to  adopt  pucb 
platform,  and  it  ought  to  defeat  as  an  aspirant  for  a  Democratic  pernio** 
tion  any  man  who  would  be  willing  to  have  it  go  forth  as  a  declaration  f 
his  views  on  public  questions.  In  Illinois,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Michlg-11-  in 
Minnesota,  in  Indiana,  in  Ohio,  and  in  every  State  that  has  not  art™ . 
behooves  the  Democrats  to  arouse  themselves  and  organize  to  the  end  u» 
they  may  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  schemes  of  the  reorganized. 

"Their  scheme  begins  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  It  i*  to  » 
followed  up  by  the  debauching  of  the  public  with  a  campaign  fund  s*cunj 
from  the  corporations,  and  it  Is  to  be  consummated  by  the  betrayal  of  ^ 
party  organization  and  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  » 
day  menacing  the  liberties  of  the  country  by  their  exploitation  of  the  W 
ducers  of  wealth." 
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\l  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY."— "FOR  FREE  TRADE." 


irart  from  speech   of  Hon.  John  DALZELL  of   Pennsylvania, 
j  &  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  SO,  190/f. 


hat  is  the  attitude  of  contending  parties  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
.■on  or  tariff  reform?  Is  the  Democratic  party  honest  in  its 
uralions  of  conservatism  now  made  by  so  many  of  its  leaders 
.ediately*  preceding  a  .Presidential  election,  or  is  the  Democratic 
it  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  under  whatever  pretense  to  the 
trary,  a  party  advocating  the  doctrine  of  free  trade?  It  will 
interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  compare  some  of  the  declara- 
js  of  Democratic  party  leaders  heretofore  made  when  not  under 
stress  of  a  Presidential  election  with  the  declarations  of  those 
je  parties  and  others  made  in  the  stress  of  a  Presidential  election. 
me  "call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  declarations  of  at  least 
,  gentlemen  who  are  on  record  in  1897,  when  the  Dingley  bill 
;  under  discussion,  and  who  are  also  on  record  during  this" present 
sion  of  Congress.  I  refer  first  to  ray  genial  friend  from  Missouri 
r.  Clark],  and  1  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  him  in  1897.  While 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  then  a  Member  of  this  House. 
Linney,  was  on  the  floor  making  a  tariff  speech,  he  said: 
!s  there  a  member  of  this  House  who  would  have  the  duties  stricken 

(cf erring  to  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  cli?tin£"tehed  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  who  cuts  a 
V:(M  figure  hero,  would,  I  undertake  to  say,  like  to  have  them  put  on 
free  li.-t,  because  he  would,  if  ho  could,  with  the  arm  of  a  giant,  tear 
■n  any  custom-house  in  these  United  States,  if  I  understood  him  cor* 
:!y. 

Mr.  Clahk  of  Missouri.     Just  ?o4  exactly. 

Mr   Ltnnity.     ,Yes  ;  he  says  he  will  do  it, 

ijhsequently  Mr.  Clark  obtained  the  floor  himself,  and,  in  course 
his  speech,  said  this: 

Mr,  Chairman,  after  nine  days  of  sore  travail  at  least  one  truth  has 
brought  forth  on  the  Republican  side  of  this  House,  and  that  hy  the 
tWium  from  North  Carolina  when  he  said  that  I  would  destroy  every 
om-hou^e  in  America.  He  is  entirely  correct.  If  I  had  r,iij  way  to-day, 
(  kovJU  tear  them  all  down  from  turret  tn  foundation  stone,  for  from 
hrainnina  they  have  fteen  nothing  but  a  den  of  robbers. 
hen  he  went  on  to  say: 

I  repent,  so  that  all  men  may  hear,  that  I  am  a  free  trader,  and  proudly 
my  rtand  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  and 
ry  Op-or^e.  T  may  be  fin  humble  member  of  that  Illustrious  company, 
it  i>  better  to  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  honest  free  traders  than 
'*'nl!  in  the  t*>nts  of  wiclred  protectionists 

^w,  I  desire  to  call*  attention  to  the  declarations  of  another 
leman  whose  influence  in  this  House  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
any  man.  My  friend  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
hams],  the  minority  leader  on  the  floor,  on  March  94,  1897,  during 
same  discussion  of  the  Dingley  bill,  said: 

Th"  home  market!  This  fetich  with  which  the  Ignorant  among  the 
iniltural  classes  have  been  con. lured  to  aid  in  cutting  their  own  indus- 
1  _ threats.  *  *  *  Whot  is  lacking,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  not  at  the  raan- 
■t'lrers*  end  of  the  line  of  exchange.     It  is  at  the  consumer's  end  of  the 

fiiv!  the  consumer  is  chiefly  the  farmer.  What  is  lacking  is  the  ulti- 
'  '"mrehHcinrr  power.  By  years  of  iniquitous  class  legislation,  both  in 
•*-av  of  customs  duties  and  in  the  way  of  currency  revolution,  you  have 
<w>pf|  [u  "Trillins:  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  egp."  *  *  *  As 
""•'■rat  who  believes  in  free  trade,  or  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
rf  ?  hired  in  the  passaac  of  the  Wilson -Gorman  bill.  Not  because  the 
;■  futures  of  it  were  Democratic— for.  on  the  contrary,  they  were  pro- 
•vo— ~iv.it    because   the    act   contained    the   income   tax.      *      *      *      There 

within  it  a.  germ  from  which  something  approaching  free  trade  might 

rer>e  by  evolution. 

^t  Mr,  Speaker,  the  latest  declaration  of  the  policies  of  the 
moeratie  party  were  had  here  on  Saturday  last.     A  distinguished 

Anient  orator — I  may  say  one  of  the  "most  distinguished  and 
quent  of  whom  I  know  anything — a  representative  of  Tammany, 
?it:zni  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  regarded  as  the  pivotal 
Ue  in  the  coming  Presidential  campaign,  instructed  and  delighted 

*or  n  period  of  two  hours  in  a  very  able  speech.  It  was  for 
^  tivde  without  pretense;  frank,  open,  manly  free  trade.  No 
||e^f  was  held  ollt  that  any  laborer  of  this  country,  that  anv 
y^r  °f  this  country,  that  any  manufacturer  of  this  country, 
"I;0,  for  anything  by  way  of  tariff  from  the  Democratic  partv 


^mred   that  tariff   in   any   shape   or   form   was   simply   public 
^  He   unfurled   the   banner   of   free   trade   and   invited   his 

«^ocr.*? tie  brethren  to  follow  him,  and  such  enthusiasm,  so  much 


inc 


£U?1?-.  so  much  approval  as  he  received  in  this  House  I  have  never 
s  on  any  previous  occasion.    I  assume,  therefore,  that  he  speaks 
>  party. 
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"SPEECHES  OF  MR.  COCKRAN." 

"WHAT  BRYAN  STANDS  FOR."— "TO  PARALYZE 

DUSTRY."— "FOR  PROSPERITY,  FOR  JUSTICE." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  DALZELL  of  PenntvU 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  SO,  190^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hous 
what  was  the.  conception  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  j 
Cochran]  of  his  duty  in  the  McKinley  campaign,  I  read  j 
an  interview  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  August  3,  1896: 

Q.  Whnt   is  your  opinion   of  the   present  political  situation? \  ; 

gard  it  as  the  yrauvst  in  the  history  of  the  co-untru,  exceeding  in  impJ. 
uie  crutat  o/  i860.  The  secession  movement  was  but  an  attempt  to  * 
irns  country  between  two  governments,  each  of  them  deponed-  to  if! 
property  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  movement  launch* 
tuueago  is-  an  attempt  to  paralyze  industry  by  usirn^  all  the  powers  f 
irovernrcent  to  take  property  from  the  hands  of  those  who  created  it' 
place  it  m  the  hands  of  those  who  covet  it.  This  is  a  "question  of  ^ 
as  well  as?  of  politics.  No  political  convention  van  ivsue  a  valid  /w 
commit  offenses  ayairisi  morality,  and  1  decline  to  follow  Mr,  BruoV 
crusade  against  honesty  and  the  riqhts.  of  labor, 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  you  will  activelv  oppose  the  Democratic  * 
or  abstain  from  active  support  of  it? — A.  In  a  contest  for  the  exist*:! 
civilization  no  man  can  remain  neutral.  Whoever  does  not  supix* 
forces  of  order  aids  the  forces  of  disorder.  If  7  can  do  amjtMvn  to  '?V. 
a  movement  (he  success  of  which  2  would  reaard  as  an  irrepanthle  /■.<?, 
not  only  to  this  cow, try  but  to  civilized  society  everywhere,  I  shall  oni 
do  it. 

Now,  why  did  the  gentleman  from  New  York  abandon  the  I 
plane  of  his  moral  purpose  of  1896  and  indulge  in  this  campi 
in  1900?  There  have  been  some  excuses  given'  for  it;  hut  I 
give  Mr.  Cockrax's  own  excuse.  Take  the  last  Congressional  Di 
tory  and  you  will  find  that  he  says  in  his  autobiography: 

In    tho    election    of    1900    he    supported   the    Democratic   cannMitote 
President  on    the   ground   that  the   result  could   not   in   nnv  way  affect 
coirmge    of   the   countrv,   ownuv   to   the   complexion    of  the.    Senate.    <vHl 
believed    the   defeat   of   the   Republican    party   would   of   itself  have  s 
to   expel   imperialism   from    our   political    system. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Republican  party  had  not  been  in 
in  this  House  he  would  not  have  been  with  you  Democrats.  |  L-n 
and  applause.]  He  says  to  himself.  But  he  favored  Mr.  Br 
because  he  was  opposed  to  imperialism.  Opposed  to  imperia 
Now,  look  yon.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  debasement  of  the  i 
reney;  he  was  in  favor  of  the  destruction  of  the  Supreme  Co 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  nullification  of  the  President's  powers; 
was  in  .favor  of  a  disturbance  of  the  fundamental  condition' 
civilized  society,  because  he  was  opposed  to  imperialism!  Ih 
in  favor  of  everything  that  he  was  opposed  to  in  the  McB 
campaign,  because  he  was  opposed  to  a  policy  which  would  tj. 
have  existed  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Col.  WiUm 
Bryan,  who  procured  the  necessary  votes  to  ratify  the  Spanish  tn 
in  the  Senate. 

Now,  I  have  here  some  extracts  from  speeches  of  Mr.  Cocki 
made  in  the  Bryan  campaign. 

fRxtract  from   the   Chicago   Inter- Occnn,    September   30,    1000.1 

COCKBAH'S  SPEECH  AT  CHICAGO  FOB  BBYAK. 

The   gentlemen    who   talk  from   the   Republican   platform   talk  of 
•perity  as  if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  shown  by  the  price  of  sec 
ties  in  Wall  street. 

Now,  thrtt.  iP  one  evidence,  but  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  cone!* 
evidence  of  prosperity,  the  one  which  never  can  betrav  or  mislead,  i» 
rate  of  wage?  paid  to  laborers.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that'with  anv  cypres 
of  special  affection  for  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  but  ^ 
labor  must  produce  the  fund  from  which  its  wages  are  paid.  If  the  # 
are  high,  its  production  must  be  expensive.  When  production  Is  exi*" 
commodities  are  abundant,  and  when  commodities  are  abundant  i*rr>>p« 
must  be  general,  and  when  prosperity  is  general  yen  ond  I  ami  all  J 
must  share.  Now,  prosperity  is  forced  to  find  openings  for  cornm^' 
fairly  distributed  among  those  who  produce  them.  I  say  that  Mr.  Btf 
election  will  make  for  that  form  of  prosperity,  and  I  sav.  moreover,* 
no  real  value  .In  this  country  will  be  depreciated  by  his  "election. 

fCorKRAN's    speech    at    Prospect   Hall    In    closing   the   campaign    in  Ki 
County,  N.  Y.     From  the  Brooklyn   Daily  Eagle,   November  .').  ^ 

WHAT  BBYA15F  STANDS  FOB. 

Mr.  Cockeak  says: 

"Mr.  Bryan  in  this  campaign  stands  for  peace;  he  stands  far  djs?r 
ment ;  he  stands  for  the  employment  of  every  person  in  this  country  "; 
.cultivation  of  the  *oil.  of  the  country  or  the  things  which  are  pr'>'t"c*y. 
the  soil  ;  he  stands  for  the  employment  of  every  dollar  of  capital  fn  n,?l 
of  productive  industry.  lie  must  therefore  ftand  for  abundance  < 
moditie&,   for  prosperity,  for  contentment,  as  he  stands  for  jitsM'-** ' 
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BOURKE  COCKRAN."— "GREENBACKER,  SOUND- 
MONEY  MAN,  FREE-SILVER  MAN." 


Ut  v»y  to  get  money  was  to  get  it  from  a  Governmcm  prmtm»  pie*  _ 
Advocated  "fiat  money,  a  hundred  cents  of  fiat  on  the  dollar  \  et  nU 
Kiniev  campaign  he  eould  not  join  the  other  Fide!  He  could  not  -ta> 
%  the  McKiniev  Ride,  because  he  was  for  sound  money  !      [Laughtei    o« 


.rartA  from  speech  of  Hon.  JOHN  DALZELL  of  Pennsylvania,  in   daily 
congressional  Record,  April  SO,  190%. 

What  is  the  gentleman's  history?  He  started  out  as  a  Kreenbactcr. 
ler  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  «e  traveled  up  and 
drtho  State  of  Maine  endeavoring  t^p^ 
st  way  to  get  monc 
e  otUocated  fiat  mon 
cKinley  campaign  h 
ith  the  McKinley  sic 

Ee  "T?"fnd  mo«eeJ  in  1896;  traveling  all  over  the  continent  in  support  of 
,cn,'  in  1900;  greenbackcr,  sound-money  man,  free-silver  man.  no  /ws 
'  a  tiryanite,  and  an  anti-Bryanite.  , 

But  my  friend  has  been  a  Tammanytte    and  as  such   he  has         » 
*v&it  of  Congress.     lie  has   been  an   antUlammanytteavd  as   *   ^/l   '; 
;/ :»d  to   be  a  member  of  Congress.      [Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Iv.- 
Jiiran  side.]     The  gentleman  is  a  Tammanyile  aaam,  and  now  again  is  a 
erdwr  of  Congress.      [Renewed  laughter.]  ...  .     ,   nB   orti.lo  pn 

On  October  29,  1903,  the  New  York  Tribune  published  an  article  en- 
ilea  "A  denial  accepted,  with  specifications,"  and  i  want  to  read  it  to  jou  . 
Mr.  Oockran  has  evidently  been  deeply  incensed  by  the  charge  that 
•as  willing  to  sell  his  oratory  .to  the  fusion  cause  m  this  campaign  an  i 
actually  been  hired  for  a  large  price  by  Tammany.  \Ve  give  him  the 
mi  benefit  of  his  indignant  denial  that  he  has  received  money  for  his 
eches  in  behalf  of  Tammany.  But  he  should  Jjave  framed  from  utttt- 
,fep  calculated  to  create  an  impression  that  the  Tribune  in  vented  tha 
rv  and  gave  it  nil  its  circulation.  What  we  did  m  the  article  pinl'M 
.t' Saturday  morning  to  which  he  has  angrily  referred  was  to  V™"*>\  a 
irrcnt  report,  which  we  expressly  described  as  such  and  which,  at,  a jn}.  • 
if  fact,  had  appeared  in  print  the  afternoon  before  and  wa>  r epc at 
-/prai  morning  newspapers  simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  the 
•bime.  It  was  a  report,  moreover,  which  was  pretty  generally  credited, 
;  reasons  which   Mr.   Cockran,   in   his  calmer  moments,   surely   has   ui»~ 

nif  uJn^fre^f&^We  heat  has  pos.ed  off  he  should  be  willing  to 

infess  to   himself   that    it   was   utterly   natural    to   suppose   that   he   m  ut 

ivc  accepted  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  adopting  a  course  so  amwi^ 

td  so  abhorrent.     There  was  no  process  of  logic  by  which  to  account  lot 

maid  devotion  on  his  part  to  Tammany  this  year.     If  by  a  long  series  o, 

ilitieal  somersaults  Mr.  Cockean  had  not  accustomed  the  Pub*lc  *°  j**:;0,: 

e  him   with  the  class   of   men  whose   services   in  the  line  of  campaign 

iking  are  procurable  on  a  cash  basis,   the  circumstances  of  the  fluent 

pniin  were   euch  as  almost  of  necessity   to   suggest   the   idea  which    u. 

TEfr.  Cockran's  assaults  on  Bryan  in  1896  were  unbridled,  and  he 
ted  fur  McKinley.-  In  1900  he  flopped  over  and  gave  ^pan  hio  suppoit 
years  after  Tammany  had  raised  him  from  obscurity,  or  somethiu,, 
e,  he  was  its  darling,  but  at  length,  owmg  to  causes  of  which  M. 
.me  seems  to  have  knowledge,  he  incurred  Croker  s  disdain  and  became. 
enemy  of  the  organization.  In  1897  he  cheerfully  voted  t«  6enerjl 
v,  but  two  veafs  asco  he  had  got  far  enough  back  to^  suppoit  Mi. 
•fird,  with  whom  Tammany  was  trying  to  mask  its  infamies.  , 

Until  within  a  few  weeks,  as  he  now  acknowledges,  he  disapprove.- 
■ery  "in-ll  thing  that  Murphy  was  doing;  but  in  obedience  to  his  creed 
^u^ZrU^^v  in  lockr  politics  is  a  heresy  he  suddenly  embroc, 
urnhy  and  all  thnt  Murphv  stands  for.  The  fervor  with  which  Mi. 
xkhan  attempted  on  Tuesday  night  to  give  an  appearance  of  moral  con- 
vey^t-fth?  harlequin  record  justifies  us  in  crediting  his  assurance  that 
iasVlw*^  «ro   gratuitous;   but  it  would  be   a   piece  of 

v. -irons   audacity   for   anybody  to   pretend   that  there  was  no  excuse   for 
contrary   impression    commonly    entertained    last  _*[«;*•  lin<1»r 

In  find  also  in  the  newspaper  of .  his  col  league  M  ;  to rst ],  u mler 
itft  of  October  26,  1897,  tba  following  in  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inr.i 
rse  across  the  top  of  the  page  :  ^^ 

OCKBAN    HIKED    TO    STXTMP    l*OB    TBACY— COCKRASf 

WILL  STUHO*  FOB  TBACY— CONSENTS  AT  LAST 

TO    THE    EEBVENT    ENTBEATIES    OF 

WALL   STBEET. 

Vv\  Bourke  Cockran  is  to  take  the  stump  for  General  Tracy.  The 
•Tammany  Hall   Demosthenes   yesterday   finally   agreed   to   assist  Senator 

Mr.  Cockran  was  seen  at  his  office,  at  No.  31  Nassau  street,  last 
'«ning,  and  said  :  x. 

"Yes;  I  am  sroing  to  speak  for  General  Tracy.  T  am  very  busy  No: 
'*re  Ik  to  be  only  one  speech.  It  will  be  delivered  either  on  Friday  or 
'turday  night.  I  don't  know  where,  but  I  can't  speak  before  then  or  after. 
■B°t  a  letter  from  the  committee. 

"Am  I  to  be  paid?  Oh,  you'll  have  to  see  the  committee.  I  am  very 
isy." 

[Laughter  on  the  Republican  side.] 

And  lost  of  all  I  find  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  April  25  of  thu 
-ar>  ovf>r  the  signature  of  an  entirely  responsible  and  accomplished  news 
lPer  reporter,  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  the  following : 

WHO  PAID  COCKBANP 

.  Bo'tuke  Cockran's  indignant  denial  that  be  was  paid  for  the  speeches 
nicb  to  made  apainet  free  silver  in  1896  is  understood  to  refer  to  any  pay 
?ts  alleged  to  hare  been  made  to  him  by  the  Republican  national  corn 
m<*.  Mr  Cockran  in  wholly  in  the  right.  The  Republican  national 
paiuee  did  not  pay  him  a  cent  and  had  no  dealing  with  him  in  that  cam- 
*Wn  "f  any  sort  Probably  Mr.  Cockran  would  not  deny  that  he  was 
5JW0   for  fifteen   speeches   by  the  Palmer- Buckner  campaign  com- 


Ji. 
Mien 
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"THE  STOCK  IN  TRADE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PAR] 
IS  OPPOSITION  TOJHEPROTECTIVE  TARIFF." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  Gt  W.  RAT  of  New  York,  print 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  May  82,  1900. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  the  Democratic  party  is  opposition  to  { 
protective  tariff  of  Blaine,  McKinley,  and  Nelson  Dingley,  the 
champions  of  the  people  and  of  Republicanism.  Not  a  calami 
that  can  befall  mankind;  not  a  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
attributed  to  protection.  Even  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  exp;i 
sion  are  evils  having  their  origin  and  propagation  in  protection 
Democracy  is  to  be  relied  upon.  The  committee  examined  this  o,] 
tent  ion  carefully  and  in  a  non-partisan  spirit.  It  has  no  merit,  p, 
tective  tariffs  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  monopoly.  M0I] 
poiies  and  combinations  to  control  production,  trade,  and  prices  gr 
to  alarming  proportions  and  were  the  subject  of  denunciation 'a 
governmental  decrees  in  free-trade  countries  hundreds  of  years  I 
fore  protective  tariffs  were  suggested  or  devised. 

Free  trade  would  be  an  incentive  to  monopoly  and  illegal  c 
bination.     Our  protective  system  has  not  only  stimulated  and 
tected  competition,  but  it  has  protected  the  people  against  forei 
monopoly.    Should  it  be  claimed  that  but  for  the  existence  of  weal 
there  would  be  no  capital  to  combine  and  therefore  no  monopol 
that  protection  has  enabled  our  citizens  to  thrive  and  prosper, 
business,  keep  money  at  home  and  bring  it  from  abroad,  and  s 
aggregating  capital  engage  in  great  enterprises  and  form  and  < 
talize  great  corporations  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  nation,  so! 
of  which  sometimes  overstep  the  bounds  of  legitimate  business  a 
seek  to  stifle  competition  and  control  prices  and  production,  we  m 
be  compelled  to  plead  guilty. 

If  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  monopoly  and  "combines" 
to  destroy  capital,  tear  down  manufactories,  deprive  labor  of  « 
ployment,  cripple  the  market  for  agricultural  products,  and  imp?] 
erish  the  American  people,  then  let  us  open  wide  the  door  for  f? 
trade  and  the  product  of  foreign  labor.  Let  the  factories  and  wot 
shops  in  the  United  States  close  their  doors.  Let  the  tide  of  e 
portation  of  American  goods  cease  to  flow  and  let  each  incoml 
wave  bring  to  our  shores  the  ships  of  Europe  richly  laden  with  t 
finished  product  of  her  labor.  Let  us  return  to  the  days  of  189.)  a 
1896,  when,  under  the  operations  of  Democracy,  in  three  years'  tii 
the  deposits  in  national  banks  declined  $1,000,000.  In  April  last ' 
exported  $43,459,765  more  than  we  imported,  showing  that  balan 
in  our  favor,  that  addition  to  our  wealth.  Free  trade,  even  a  Wil? 
bill,  would  end  all  this  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  abandoning  protection  and  reducing  all  peoj 
to  penury,  closing  all  our  industrial  enterprises,  we  might  possib 
escape  the  exactions  of  some  of  the  monopolies  created  and  doii 
business  in  the  United  States,  but  not  to  our  advantage.  The  gre 
corporations  would  then  crowd  out  the  lesser  ones  having  small  caj 
tal,  and  combining  together,  and  also  with  foreign  monopolies,  won 
absolutely  crush  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  and  o 
people  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollal 
foreign  corporations  and  combinations.  The  old  remedy  of  co 
trolling  crime  was  to  drown  the  world,  and  so  the  deluge  came,  0- 
one  pair  of  each  species  of  living  creatures  was  permitted  to  survii 

The  opponents  of  this  joint  resolution  seem  to  think  that  the  on 
true  remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of  industfi 
trusts,  combination,  and  monopolies  is  to  destroy  the  agencies  o 
of  which  they  may  be  created.  Destroy  wealth,  therefore,  and  s'ii 
all  industrial  enterprise,  and  monopoly  will  be  impossible!  Pestr 
all  mankind,  the  guilty  and  innocent  alike,  and  crime  will  cease 
exist!    This  is  the  argument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  suffering  because  the  manufacturers  J 
Europe  are  not  permitted  to  complete  with  our  industrial  enterpn* 
and  seize  our  markets  if  possible,  but  for  the  reason  that  roinpf* 
tion  among  our  own  people  is  prevented.  By  this  proposed  flffl^ 
merit  we  purpose  to  remedy  evils  that  would  be  unrestrainahk' ! 
any  possible  legislation  if  tariff  duties  should  be  removed  from 'J 
ported  material  entering  into  the  products  of  these  combines  or  tru> 

The  proposed  remedy  would  only  aggravate  the  disease.  If  !?J 
sugested  by  any,  save  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  proteciiu'  F-"',j 
of  the  Republican  party.  When  we  observe  the  present  fros?^ 
of  our  people,  study  the  history  of  legislation,  reason  from  <^u^,, 
effect,  and  contemplate  the  magnificent  growth  of  the  nation  in  ^ 
cation,  religion,  enterprise,  and  material  wealth,  we  are  more  than  & 
tent  with  the  operation  of  protective-tariff  laws. 
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'THE  LABOR  QUESTION."— "RECORD  OF  THE  ft 
PUBLICAN  PARTY." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  C.  II.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily 
gressional  Record j  April  4,  1901?. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  the  record  of  the  forthcoming  candidal* 
whoever  they  may  be,  on  the  two  great  tickets  of  the  country  for  pr 
Uent,  touching  the  labor  question  will  be  very  important  and  will  attra 
great  attention  during  the  campaign.  I  point  with  great  pleasure  to  tl 
record  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  this  behalf.  I  challenge  criticism,  { CKa 
lenge  disapproval.  I  call  for  approval  by  the  American  people.  I  also  pois 
to  the  record  of  the  Republican  party.      *      *      * 

Slavery. — The  great  revolution  which  exalted  labor  and  freed  the  cot; 
try  from  the  curse  of  slavery  was  accomplished  by  the  Republican  part 
against  the  fiercest  opposition  possible  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  1km 
crats  and  their  allies.  Still  true  to  its  original  ideals  of  freedom,  t'le  R 
publican  party,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years  since  the  emancipation  proc!; 
mation  of  Lincoln,  abolished  slavery  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  (Act  pa 
by  a  Republican  Senate  and  Republican  House  and  signed  by  Fresitei 
Roosevelt  July  1,  1902.) 

Involuntary  servitude  of  forcir/ners. — In  1874  the  Forty-third  Cougr?: 
which  was  Republican  in  both  Houses,  prohibited  under  heavy  penahi 
holding  to  involuntary  services  of  arty  person  forcibly  kidnaped  in  any  oth< 
country. 

Peonaae. — The  act  abolishing  this  kind  of  forced  labor  was  passed! 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  when  both  Houses  were  Republican,  by  a  Ian 
majority,  March  2,   1867. 

The  coolie  trade.— -The  legislation  prohibiting  the  coolie  trade  is  the  r.o 
of  the  Republicans.  The  act  of  1875  closed  our  doors  to  the  paupers  ::i 
criminals  of  Europe,  and  the  exclusion  act  of  1SS2  stopped  the  imuiignUfc 
of  the  Chinese.  Upon  the  annexation  of  .Hawaii  in  1898  the  immigration* 
Chine- ;e  thereto  was  prohibited  by  a  Republican  Congress,  as  was  tlie  1 
gration  of  those  already  in  Hawaii  from  the  islands  to  continental  Uni 
rfiates.  In  President  Roosevelt's  Administration  the  Chinese-exclusion  iai 
have  been  extended  to  the  entire  island  territory  of  the  United  States.  (M 
putted  by  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  and  approved  April  29,  1902.) 

The  importation  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract  was  first  prohibU; 
in  1885,  but,  owing  to  defective  provisions  for  enforcing  the  law,  couthwi 
aim  est  unchecked  until  the  amendments  made  in  President  Harrison's  M 
ministration.  (Acts  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  which  was  Republican  i 
both  branches,  and  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  signed  March  3,  1891,  au 
March  3,   1893,    respectively.) 

The  law  abolishing  the  contract  system  of  labor  for  United  States  coi 
wets  passed  the  House  March  9,  188G,  and  the  Senate  February  28,  Lfcfc 
All  the  votes  against  the  bill  were  Democratic. 

The  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  new  United  States  prm 
and  the  employment  of  convicts  therein  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
such  supplies  for  the  Government  as  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  1 
chinery  was  passed  by  the  Fifty- first  Congress,  which  was  Republican 
both  branches*  and  signed  by  President  Harrison.  (Chapter  529  of  the  ' 
of  1890-91.) 

Protection  of  seamen. — This  was  accomplished  by  the  Forty- ^co; 
Congress,  when  both  Houses  were  Republican,  and  the  Forty-third  Congress 
also  Republican. 

Inspection  of  steam  vessels. — Accomplished  by  the  Fortieth  Conu'o- 
which  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans. 

Inspection  of  coal  mines  %n  the  Territories. — Provided  for  by  the  rir.! 
first  Congress,  both  Houses  being  under  the  control  of  the  Republicans  ■ 
proved  by  President  Harrison. 

Safety  appliances  on  railways. — The  original  act  providing  for  auc 
ma  tic  couplers  and  power  brakes  on  locomotives  and  cars  used  in  iiitersta' 
traffic  was  passed  by  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  signed  by  Preside. 
Uarriscn  March  2,  J  893.  Owing  to  decisions  of  the  courts,  new  legislate; 
oeuame  necessary,  and  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  (Republican)  pasted s 
;, really  improved  law,  which  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  March  • 
1903. 

The  first  eight-hour  law  in  this  country  was  enacted  by  the  F^!-;;; 
Congress  and  approved  by  President  Grant  in  1868.  it  applied  to  ail  ar» 
sans  and  laborers  employed  by   the  Government. 

In  the  Fiftieth  Congress  (18S3)  the  eight-hour  day  was  established^ 
letter  carriers.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  which  was  Republican,  witlw* 
division. 

In  President  Harrison's  Administration  the  eight-hour  law  v;a^,e! 
(.ended  to  include  persons  employed  by  contractors  on  public  works.  i&m 
352  of  the  acts  of  1892.) 

The  act  creating  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  was  passed  by  j* 
Forty -eighth  Congress  (1884)  and  signed  by  President  Arthur.  I*1  "^ 
Fiftieth  Congress  (1888)  the  Bureau  was  removed  from  the  Depart:?!^ 
the  Interior  and  made  an  independent  Department  of  Labor,  all  the  vo-^ 
cast  against  the  bill  being  Democratic.  In  1903  a  Republican  ^onS_rfj 
established  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  made  its  &ett 
Cabinet  officer. 


E   AMERICAN    WORKINGMAN    MUST    BE    PRO- 
TECTED IN  HIS  STANDARD  OF  WAGES." 


,-i  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GR08VEN0R  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con- 
s'xioiial  Record,  April  4;  190 If* 


XTKACTS  FROM  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  PUBLIC 
PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

i:n^t.-r  this  caption  are  included  extracts  from  the  messages  of  Theodore 
TvCJl  while  Governor  of  New  York  and  as  President  of  the  Uuitctl 
";t  besides  excerpts  from  his  most  important  addresses  on  the  rostrum. 
Uamp  him  as  a  man  of  broad  views,  one  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
rujht- thinking  citize?i. 
)D  *  ACCOMPLISHED  THROUGH  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 
it  must  always  be  a  peculiar  privilege  for  any  thoughtful  public  man  to 
c-'s  a  body  of  men  predominantly  composed  of  wage-workers,  for  the 
(totiou  of  our  whole  social  structure  rests  upon  the  material  and  moral 
i;e;ng,  the  intelligence,  the  foresight,  the  sanity,  the  sense  of  duty,  and 
holcronie  patriotism  of  the  wage- worker.  This  is  doubly  the  case  now, 
i  addition  to  each  man's  individual  action  you  have  learned  the  great 
■  of  acting  in  combination.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
eaching  influences  of  and,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  good  done 
kh  your  associations.  *  *  *  In  our  cities,  or  where  men  eongre- 
ih  masses,  it  is  often  necessary  to  work  in  combination — that  is,  through 
iMions — and  here  it  U  that  we  can  see  the  great  good  conferred  by 
organizations,  by  trade  unions.  (Speech  on  September  3,  1900,  at 
Chicago  Labor  Day  picnic) 

M  all  hazards,  and  no  matter  what  else  is  sought  for  or  accomplished 
triples  of  the  taiiff.  the  American  workingman  must  he  protected  in  his 
tiord  of  wages — that  is,  in  his  standard  of  living — and  must  he  secured 
f'tllrst  opportunity  of  employment.  Our  laws  should  in  no  event  afford 
itsse  to  foreign  industries  "over  American  industries.  They  should  in 
Tit  do  less  than  equalize  the  difference  in  conditions  at  home  and 
.(I.  The  general  tariff  policy  to  which,  without  regard  to  changes  in 
„  I  believe  this  country  to  be  irrevocably  committed  is  fundamentally 
ii  upon  ample  recognition  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  here  and  abroad  : 
;\vr  words,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  full  development  of  the  intel- 
,  the  comfort,  the  high  standard  of  civilized  living,  and  the  inventive 
of  the  American  workingman  as  compared  to  the  workingman  of  any 
jouatry  in  the  world.      (Address  at   Logansport,   lnd.,   September   23, 

ERICA3ST  WORKERS   TAKE  PRIDE   IN   THEIR  WORK. 

American  wage-workers  work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands. 
icver,  they  take  a  keen  pride  in  what  they  are  doing,  so  that,  independ- 
>f  the  reward,  they  wish  to  turn  out  a  perfect  job.  This  is  the  great 
t  of  our  success    in    competition    with   the   labor   of   foreign  countries. 

go  to  Congress,  December  3,  1901.) 
WISE  LAEOR  LEGISLATION  OF  MORE  BENEFIT. 
n  no  subject  is  it  more  important  to  have  wise  and  sound  legislation 
where  the  interests  of  labor  are  concerned.     When  such  legislation  is 
it  probably  accomplishes  more  real  benefit  to  the  community  than  can 
•mplished  by  any  other  kind  of  law,  but  crude  and  hasty  labor  legis- 
Mther  wholly  fails  to  accomplish  anything — being  so  drawn  as  to  be 
ciive — or  else  works  harm  instead  of  good  to  the  very  people  supposed 
benefited.     (Message  to  New  York  Assembly,  April  3,  1899.) 
0  SHIELD    THE  .INTERESTS   OF   WAGE-WORKERS. 
t  is  not  only  highly  desirable,  but  necessary,  that  there  should  be  legis- 
which  shall  carefully  shield  the  interests  of  wage-workers  and   which 
5  lijvcriroinate  in  favor  of  the  honest  and  humane  employer  by  removing 
->ad"antage  under  which  he  stands  when  compared  with  unscrupulous 
°t!tor«  who  have  no  conscience   end   will   do  right  only   under   fear  of 
hment       (Address     on     "National    Duties"    at    Minnesota    State    Fair, 
oapnlis,  September  2,  1901.) 

THE  DUTY  TO  PROTECT  THE  WAGE-WORKERS. 
During  the  past  year  very  valuable  labor  measures  have  been  enacted 
Vs.  and  they  are  well  enforced.  *  *  •  Additional  legislation  will 
ibtodly  from  time  to  time  become  necessary,  but  many  vitally  needed 
have  'already  been  put  upon  the  statute  books.  As  experience  show* 
defects  these  will  be  remedied.  A  stringent  eight-hour  labor  law  has 
eim-ted.  This  is  working  well  as  a  whole.  In  nothing  do  we  need  to 
"»-e  cooler  judgment  than  in  labor  legislation.  Such  legislation  is  abso- 
■V  necessary,  alike  from  the  humanitarian  and  the  industrial  standpoints, 
•'s  as  much  our  duty  to  protect  the  weaker  wage-workers  from  oppres- 
r-  t's  protect  helpless  investors  from  fraud.  (Annual  message  to  the 
Hrk  Legislature,  January  3,  1900.) 

HEA.PNESS  AT  SACRIFICE  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 
h.  even  more  important  to  reach  contractors  who  do  the  State  work 
n;nr'ii  the  public  servants  of  the  State  proper.  Cheapness  secured  by 
employment  of  gangs  of  men  under  the  padrone  system  is  cheapness  for 
"il  *■■"*?  State  pays  altogether  too  dearly,  for  it  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
i-ce  ot  good  citizenship.  It  is  therefore  just  that  the  ordinary  em- 
.  f  the  State  and  of  contractors  who  do  State  work  should  work  for 
■ju]'t  hours  and  should  receive  a  rate  of  wages  not  less  than  that  paid 
•'  t'bor  of  the  same  kind  where  the  structure  is  to  be  put  up,  this 
morf-,,1n^  witn  tlie  purchase  of  a  finished  product.  (Memorandum  filed 
.U,  ^9,  with  approved  assembly  bill  regulating  hours  of  labor  on 
lc  *<Tk  in  New  York  State.) 

PRISON  LABOR. 
•  "f'"-f'i\t  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  has  decided,  unconstitutional 
S?-'A  '-'.-hich  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  mark  on  prison-made  goods 
j:-  that  they  are  such.  This  matter  should  receive  the  attention  of 
.--xi-itHr?  in  order  that  some  means  may  he  devised  whereby  the  free 
■H~-?  shall  rot  be  brought  into  competition  with,  prison  labor.  (Anuuai 
'*&*  t«   the  New  York  Legislature,  January  2,  1899.) 
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HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  OF  OHIO. 


"THE  RATE  OF  WAGES  IS  FROM  50  TO  100  PER  CEI 
HIGHER  HERE  THAN  IN  ANY  COUNTRY 
IN  EUROPE." 


Extracts  from  remarks  by  Bon,  JOHN  SHERMAN,  of  OMosfrk 
in  daily  Congressional  Record  (50th  Congress,  1st  Se*„  page  i 


The  quality  ?md  quantity  of  food  of  laboring  men  is  confess* 
better  and  greater  here  than  in  Europe.  The  rate  of  wages 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  here  than  in  any  country  in  Eun 
and  in  some  industries  much  higher.  The  President  does  not  < 
pute  this,  but  appeals  to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  been  reprcseo 
as  a  robber,  a  conspirator,  and  extortioner,  not  to  reduce  the  m 
of  the  workingman,  but  to  pay  him  out  of  "surplus  profits"— pre 
very  often  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger— profits  yield 
on  the  average  less  than  legal  interest  on  the  money. 

What  workingman  does  not  feel  that  this  is  sheer  mockery 
that  the  inevitable  result  is  to  reduce  his  wages  by  inviting 
competition  with  pauper  labor?  He  must  share  the  fate  of  Ms 
player  and  divide  with  him  the  loss.  The  all-sufficient  answer 
the  President  is  that  the  American  laborer  does  not  travel  eastw 
across  the  ocean  to  better  his  condition,  but  the  European  laht 
comes  to  America,  where  labor  is  respected  and  the  laborer  is  I 
fed,  paidj  and  clothed  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia.  Whet 
this  shall  continue  to  be  true  depends  upon  the  action  of  Congrcs 
supporting  or  repealing  this  protective  policy. 

PAGE  §05:     .  ■ . 

Sir,  the  question  before  us  is  one  purely  of  wages.  If  wages 
the  United  States  were  no  greater  than  in  England,;-.  France,  i 
Belgium,  our  chief  competitors,  we  would,  no  doubt,  now  comj 
with  all  the  world  in  all  metallic  and  textile  fabrics,  Is  it  wis 
this  country  to  pursue  a  policy  that  will  compel  the  reduction 
wages  of  laboring  men  employed  in  manufactures  to  the  stand 
now  general  in  European  countries?  We  know  from  docun« 
furnished  by  our  consuls  the  rate  of  wages  there    ♦ 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  FryeJ,  in  a  recent  speech  macie 
Boston,  gives  in  detail  the  most  striking  information  gained  by! 
from  personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  the  workshops  of  sef( 
countries  of  Europe  as  to  the  low,  starving  rates  of  wages,  and 
degradation  of  labor  existing  there.  God  forbid  that  such  inp1 
and  wrong  shall  ever  exist  here.  Our  free  institutions  could 
survive  such  scenes,  Mann  factories  conducted  upon  such  <*  * 
would  be  an  unmitigated  curse*  Cheapness  purchased  at  ^ 
price  would  be  crime*  And  yet  without  protective  duties  we  * 
either  abandon  our  manufactures  or  reduce  wages  to-  the  B®?°f 
standard.  What  more  evidence  do  we  need  than  the  hundred* 
thousands  of  people  who  com©  to  us  annually  i  torn  .European  # 
tries,  bearing  the  most  indisputable  testimony  to  their .■  poverty*  m 
sufferings,  and  their  distress? 
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SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

should  be  our  purpose  to  endeavor  to  prolong  this 
era  of  morq  general  employment." 


iitrads  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Congres- 
■ional  Record,  June  9,  1900. 


1893. 

•"Since  August  of  this  year  we  have  been  in  the  greatest  industrial 
[ao.sion  this  country  has  ever  experienced.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to. 
:.  that  more  than  3,000,000  of  our  fellow-toilers  throughout  the  country 
i.i>  without  employment  and  have  been  so  since  the  time  named.  This 
,: ;-.,.  -arable  industrial  condition  is  attributed  by  many  to  various  causes, 
jMii  it  seems  to  me  that  the  accurate  statement  oi'  them  here  is  both 
■..Virile  and  appropriate,  bo  that  we  may  be  better  enabled  to  so  frame 
i:r  legislation  that  it  may  tend  to  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem  de- 
Aiulriit  upon  the  wage- workers  for  solution.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
i  .rhi  has  so   large   a  number   of   people   vainly   sought   for  an  opportunity 

0  c;irii  a  livelihood  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  fellows.  In  a 
oiU'iy  where  such  abnormal  conditions  prevail  there  must  of  necessity 
(  something  wrong  at  the  basic  foundation." 

1897. 

'"That  terrible  period  for  the  wage-earners  ef  this  country  which  began 

\)  IS93  and  which  has  left  behind  it  such  a  record  of  horror,  hunger,  and 

,>:ery    practically    ended   with    the    dawn    of   the   year    1897.      Wages    had 

••n  steadily   forced   down  from   J 893   till  toward  the   end  of  1805,   and   it 

>.,i     variously    estimated    that    between    two    million    and    two    and    a    half 

■vision   wage-Q&rners   were   unemployed.      IT    IS    AGREED    BY  ALL    THAT 

iSh'l      \VA.OE-EARNTERS      ARE      THK      PRINCIPAL      CONSUMERS      OF 

'ORIGAN    PRODUCTS,    AND    IT    NECESSARILY    FOLLOWS    THAT    A 

::■:;) UCTION    IN    WAGES    INVOLVES    A    DIMINUTION    IN    THE    POWER 

■!"   CONSUMPTION,    AND    CONSEQUENTLY     A    PROPORTIONATE    DE- 

.'kKASE    IN    PRODUCTION,    AND,    NATURALLY,   ALSO    IN    THE    FORCE 

;•'  LABOR   REQUIRED    FOR    THE    PRODUCTION.      A    REDUCTION    OF 

iVAiiivS,    THEREFORE,    RESULTS    IN    AN    INCREASE    IN    THE    ARMY 

-'  THE    UNEMPLOYED,    and    any   circumstance    or    combination    of    cir- 

iustances  that  will  check  reductions  in  wages,  and  hence  the  diminution 

consumption  by  the  masses,  is  a  humane  act,  based  on  the  soundest  laws 

economics  and  of  progress.'* 

1899. 

"The  revival  of  industry  which  we  have  witnessed  within  the  past  year 

one    for    general    congratulation,    and    it    should    be    our    purpose    to    eu~ 

■  vor   to    prolong    this    era    of    raore    general    employment    and    industrial 

-t ivi ty.      In  this   effort   no   power   is   so   potent   as   organized   labor,    if    we 

:i.  follow    a    right    and    practical    course.      IT    IS    BEYOND    QUESTION 

r-IAT    THE    WAGES    OF    THE    ORGANIZED     WORKERS     HAVE     iiEEN 

l-O'.t  EASED.     AND     IN     MANY    INSTANCES    THE    HOURS    OF    LABOR 

TlliKR    REDUCED    OR    AT    LEAST    MAINTAINED.      The    report    which 

"ur  oflieers  are  enabled  t©  submit  to  this  convention,  so  far  as  the  growth 

■Ki  progress   of  our   movement  during   the   past   year  are   concerned,   is  o! 

most  gratifying  character.     At  last  we  are  realizing  some  of  the  fruits 

1  the.  years  of  unceasing  sacrifice,  devotion,  and  uninterrupted  work  of 
■it  fellow  unionists." 

The  first  of  these  quotations  by  Samuel  Gompers  is  taken   from 

;-ge  11   of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Convention,  held  on  December  11,  1893,  during  the  last  Democratic 

a-i"inistration  of  our  national  affairs. 

The  second  statement,  that  of  1897,  is  taken  from  a  signed  article 

y  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

published  in  New  York  on  January  1,  1898.     I  would  draw  your  at- 

' 'i'liou,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  difference  noticed  by  the  president  of 

>e  American  Federation  of  Labor  within  less  than  a  year  of  the 

•auguration   of   President   Mc Kinky    and    the   present    Republican 

^.ministration. 

The  third  quotation  is  from  the  report  of  President  Gompers  at 

he  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  at  Detroit 

■r*  December  11,  1899.     It  is  a  standing  memorial  to  the  benefits 

"■terivod  by  American  labor  under  a  Republican  Administration  and 

^pnhlican  laws  that  are  designed  to  protect  our  wage-earners  and 

nuhle  them  to  secure  the  highest  possible  rate  of  wrages  in  return 

fr,r  the  labor  which  they  have  to  sell, 

f*  is  but  right  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  the  presi- 
jf:ilt  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  now,  and  always  has 
{,ffew.  an  uncompromising  Democrat.  His  frank  and  unsolicited  testi- 
mony to  the  better  conditions  of  labor  under  a  Republican  Admin- 
wanton  should,  therefore,  have  some  influence  with  our  friends  on 
til«  other  side, 
g  4  Sig.  9 


"THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  WANT  AMERICA! 
LABOR  TO  WORK  FOR  THE  LOW  WAGES 
THAT  FOREIGN  LABOR  IS  WILL- 
ING TO  WORK  FOR." 


Extracts   from   remarks   of   Eon,    WM.    8.    GREENE   of   Massachusetts 
daily  Congressional  Record ,  April  2$,   JOO4, 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representative*  in  Feb 
ruary,  1903,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  a  joint  resolution  pro 
viding  for  a  joint  commission  to  Investigate  the  policy  of  interna!; 
navigation.  This  resolution  provided  that  the  President  pro  tempore  of  th 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  an  the: 
ized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  joint  commi.^ion  of  the  two  Uov.i 
Congress,  to  consist  of  five  Senators  an,1,  nine-  Uopre^-entativef*,  of  whon 
at  least  two  members  of  the  Senate  and  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep 
-resentatives  should  belong  to  the  minority  party,  to  which  was  to 
added  the  President  pro  tempore  of  t)vs  Senate,  and  said  commit; 
were  to  be  authorized  and  directed  before  the  mef'ting  of  the  Fifty 
eighth  Congress  to  investigate  our  present,  policy  of  international  tun 
gation,  to  trace  its  effect  upon  our  merchant  marine,  to  considt-i 
we  might  constitutionally  encourage  it  in  the  foreign  trade,  tuereb 
regaining  our  lost  position  on  the  .sea  arid  effect  a  renewed  dp™* 
oprnent  of  our  shipping  power.  And  said  commission  were  authorized  & 
make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  such  investigation  and  submit  its  con- 
clusions tiiereon,  together  with  a  bill  for  its  consideration,  to  the  Fiuy 
eighth  Congress  to  investigate  our  present  policy  of  international  navijja 
tion. 

The  bill  H.  R.  7056  embodies  the  same  features  that  were  included  i 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  presented  to  the  Fifty  seventh  Congress.     * 

We  have  the  commerce  to  carry,  the  means  with  which  to  build 
carriers,  the  materials  for  shipbuilding,  the  skill  and  the  Tabor  unequal?! 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance  ready  for  employment  in  shipbuilding.  Wh; 
then,  do  we  not  build  the  ships?  Simply  because  investment  in  America'.: 
built  ships  under  present  conditions  is  unprofitable.  So,  capital  being 
willing  to  invest  in  American- built  ships,  our  materials  are  unused,  ou: 
skill  and  labor  are  unemployed.  The  result  is  that  foreign  materials,  for- 
eign skill,  and  foreign  labor  supply  us  with  th-.?  .ships  th".t  are  employed  i 
doing  our  foreign  carrying.  The  free  trader  says  that  this  is  a  natm 
and  proper  condition;  that  if  the  foreigner  will  do  our  shipbuilding  mm 
cheaply  than  our  own  people  will  do  it,  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  em- 
ploy the  foreigner  and  use  our  labor  in  employment  that  is  profitable. 

These  same  free  traders,  however,  would  have  foreigners  spin  <ri: 
cotton  cloth,  because  they  are  able  to  do  it  more  cheaply  than  our  o^b 
people  are.  Nevertheless  we  place  a  high  duty  on  imported  cotton  raaau* 
factures,  in  order  that  our  own  people,  even  at  higher  prices,  shall  hare 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  aliens 
build  our  ships,  because  they  can  build  them  more  cheaply  than  we  can, 
ff  a  good  one,  should  be  equally  good  applied  to  cotton  manufacturing.  I' 
foreigners  can  manufacture  cotton  cheaper  than  we  can,  why  should  they 
not?  The  answer  is  that  the  American-  jtcople  d«»  not  want  American  laW 
to  work  for  the  low  wages  that  foreign  labor  is  willing  to  work  for  i»»  fot 
ton  manufacturing:  they  desire  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  America 
standard  of  wages  in  cotton  manufacturing,  and  if  it  is  more  costly  titf 
American  people  are  quite  willing  to  bear  the  higher  cost,  feeling  aci 
believing  that  the  country  is  stronger,  sator,  and  more  contented  with  its 
labor  earning  good  wages. 

For  the  same  reason  the  American  people  will  be  willing  to  have  the 
ships  required  for  our  foreign  carrying  trade  built  in  the  United  States. 
The  people  do  not  ask  nor  do  they  wish  that  the  American  labor  employe* 
in  building  ships  shall  work  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  labor  that  is  emylop^ 
in  building  ships  any  more  than  they  wish  or  desire  that  American  UW 
employed  in  making  cotton  goods  should  work  for  the  same  wages  that  foim 
eign  cotton  operatives  receive.  To  be  sure,  we  could  get  the  ships  we  aeed 
by  buying  them  abroad  and  putting  them  under  the  American  .flag  and  run- 
ning them  with  foreign  officers  and  foreign  crews  and  feeding  them  the  sun1'6 
cheap  way  that  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  foreign  ships  are  M 
but  that  is  not  what  is  back  of  the  demand  for  an  American  merchant 
marine. 

Our  Democratic  friends  have  a  warm  feeling  for  alien  labor,  they 
abhor  and  detest  the  protective  system,  so  they  tell  us  to  buy  our  sbj?s 
abroad,  because  they  are  built  more  cheaply  abroad,  and  put  theru  und«J; 
the  American  flag.  They  say  let  ua  have  "free  ships,"  and  "free  *!ii?j  I 
means  nothing  unless  it  means  alien-built  ships.  And  that  is  all  that  j»J 
Democrats  seems  to  stand  for — the  employment  of  underpaid  foreign  l*"0 
instead  of  the  employment  of  properly  paid  American  labor. 
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HT  IS  ABSOLUTELY   IMPOSSIBLE  TO   RECONCILE 
FREE  TRADE  WITH  TRADES  UNIONISM." 


y,wt  from  speech  of  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  at  Liverpool,  printed 

'  j.    daily    Cunf/ramional    Record,  Jamnjiry   o,   1004- 

I"  From   the   London   Dully  Telegraph.] 
SKOM  SPEECH  OP   JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  LIVER- 
POOL, OCTOBER  27. 
"TRADES  UNIONISM  AND  FREE  TRADE.'1 

•i  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile 
hvdawith.  trades  unionism.  You  can  have  one  or  you  can  have  the  other, 
,vii  can  not  have  both,  and  J  urn  tflad  to  Kay  that  in  saying  that  I  have 
import  of  a  trades  unionist  with  whom  I  have  disagreed  upon  almost 
:v  other  question,  Mr.  Keir  Bardie.  Speaking-  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
'ko'r  Hardie  said  :  'Free  Vraue  in  the  abstract  is  all  but  an  impossibility. 
■ro  i«  uo  member  of  this  House  who  supports  trades  unionism  who  can 
.,i  to  he  a  eousL.tunt  free  ttader.*  [.Cheers.]  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
Trades  anionic f.  of  this  country  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the 
fcw-.ti"."  and  underpaid  laborer*  or  continental  nation*  to  enter  into  eom- 
priitiMii  with  them.'  ['Hear!'  'Hear!]  Js  that  your  opinion?  ['Yes!] 
"VtU  Ibev  are  brave  w-rds.  You  won't  have  them?  Well,  then,  you  will 
'  »  >.p  free  traders,  |  Cheers.  |  There  j«  no  gating  out  of  the  dilemma. 
f.  V.-utieineu  v>'&>>  "i<P<>s*j  mo  because  they  say  l  am  a  protectionist,  and 
"hen  go  down  to  the  Peuse  of  Commons  in  »rdcr  to  catch  workmg- 
n's  votes  in  Uadicni  constituencies,  declaring  themselves  supporters  of 
■  ■"11  emigration  and  *be  prohibition  of  prison-made  goods,  of  shorter  hours, 
id  ho  on,  these  men—well,  they  are  inconsistent.      [Cheers.] 

"The    Trades    Union    Ocn^rcss    was    not    niv.ay-*    of    the   opinion    of    the 

..ro--'s  that  met  this  vear.   'in    1888  the  parliamentary  committee  offered 

-Wt  in  which  it  snid  Oos  :  'The  demon  of  cheapness' — the  present  trades 

-Ve-A  rvalues  a   ««»d  of  cheapness;  the   parliamentary   committee  in   1S88 

kr-'o'f  iVas  a   demon-  --'the   demon   of  cheapness  has  pervaded  our  whole 

tcr    and  while  rhr  .meanness  of  i<oocW  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  pur- 

^er^  seldom  or  never  eive  a  thousht  to  the  human  blood  and  muscle  that 

v"  i>eVn   ground   up    hi   the   prnuv.cth  n   of   the   article,'      l/Heurl*     'Hear!'] 

t    r   admirable,    and    it    I    had    time    I    could    preach    a    sermon    from   it 

-  h-p«     'Co    on''j    end    I    think    it    would    he    well    to    preach    that    sermon 

fore  the  present  Trades  Congress.     {Laughter.]      My  first  point,  therefore, 

Uv-    that  it  in  »<A  uulu  the  codsuuier  you  have  ant  to  consider;  the  pro- 

.  .,    -  )a  of  still  wore  iwpurtunrc .  and  to  Zo- y  in  the  cheapest  market  is  not 

Vie  fade  duty   of  rt\nn,   and   it   is   not    ia   the   benl    interest   of   the  working 

LEGITIMATE  OBJECTS  OF  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

•Now  what,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  trades  unionism?  In  my 
opini-n  there  arc  flvp.  In  the  first  place,  to  enable  vnriMngmrn  by  union 
and  combination  among  themselves  to  meet  employers  on  equal  terms,  and 
Wire-ain  with  1h^m.  Tf  there  were  no  trades  unions  and  no  combination. 
mtDi'wouM  hi-1  too  strong.  Labor  wonhi  he  at  the  mercy  of  capital,  and 
h-  to  prevent  that,  nniniic  other  things,  :.hnf  trader  unions  were  iounded. 
,,ii  the  next  object  i*  to  -eeavc  the  Highest  wasrc  which  are  consistent 
.ii.h'iho  conditions  of  each  trmc  to  rah-  the  -inndard  uf  living,  and  to 
'i-'-ont-  unfair  eompetii hm  ;  to  insist  on  proper  precautions  fur  the  hoalth 
r.nil  ^ifety  of  th^se  emph»ved,  and.  Ia-i'v,  to  provide  for  those  of  their  t'el- 
"on-s  who'  owim*  to  temporary  illness  or  misfortune,  nrv  deprived  of  their 
j-ans  of'  livelihood.  N.»w.  the-o  are  legUitr.-ite  objects,  in  my  judgment, 
!  i  h^artiiv  ui  prove  of  all  of  them,  although  I  have  not  always  been  able 
spjnovp  0f  all  the  methods  by  which  they  have  been  sought  to  he  ob- 
<w\  But  ono  thin*?  is  certain,  while  we  hrve  done  much  to  secure  these 
■■■to  while  the  mai>s  of  the  people,  to  whatever  class  they  belong,  have 
Dfrotu/pj  WHh  them,  and  have  passed  legislation,  such  as  the  factory 
-  t>>e  min«"*  acts  the  truck  acts,  the  compensation  to  workmen  act, 
fair  iv»"es  clauses,  the  prohibition  of  prison-made  jjoods.  and  a  number 
r=f  •.  iher  minor  octs  of  the  same  kind,  every  one  of  these  measures  is  op- 
•;ed  u.  the  stri-t  doctrine  of  free  truie, 

"Prop  tr~,.<io  o-sye  you  a ro  to  buv  in  »nc  cheap^.-t  market:  free  trade 
:v-'  von  ->re  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  independent  man.  not  to 
'^"»'N>  to"on  nnplovcr  wlrit  ho  ^hall  or  shall  not  do,  but  leave  him  free 
■,V.«.,'fn  as  V*  iq.u*s  with  his  work  p'-orle.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  you 
,ri  ,;.;V"V>  mnVe  oombiu'itien---  wlii«-h  tend  in  the  -lightest  degree  to  de- 
f^v'the  lihertv  of  the  v/orknun  t/«  ?ell  as  hi-h  as  he  pleases.  Those  are 
hp 'iWtrinp«""f  free  trade,  and  a  1  i  ihes<>  cleeti  ines  we  have  put  aside  now 
to  tiirn'tv  vears  in' our  endeavor  to  b<nel\t  the  condition  of  the  workingman 
•'"'■-"■'p,  rai-e  the  «--<an«hTd  (.f  livins:  rjnd  it  i;'<  a  little  too  much  now  to  come 
no«r  -nd  tpilTe  that  I  am  a  heretic:  that  i  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  con- 
eri-'"u":.M  forsooth  beeauso  I  will  n -t  allow  to  he  sacred  and  inspired  these 
'ifirf-w  *  -Mi"t  tho^e  v-Ijo  oeciu?  me  have  abandoned  long  ago.  But.  there 
'  ' 'Pi'-onn,^  linportant  point  which  1  wrnt  wovkine  people  to  consider. 
Vail  this  legislation,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  I  warn  you 
,--.  ..;r  M?yolutelv  f.itPe  unless  voe  are  orepored  to  go  further. 
'■\Y.«<\1  what  UUie  good,  i  ask  in  the  name  *>f  conuww  stmze,  of  pro- 
*i '<■■••  ■•»  fi'rratina  in  this  raiwtnt  if  \t»n  <ulmv  sweated  poods  to  come  i,x 
■)'  i'oroin'yt  vo'uutrifit*  [Lornf  clu«ers.]  If  you  insist  on  limitations  of 
'•  nn.V'iTvn  precautions  for  security,  t'»ar  in  mind  that  all  the.«e  things 
u 'the  ccvi  of  nroduction,  to  the  difficulties  of  the  manufacturer  in  scll- 
■  '  "rod-'  --» rul  \iple'-.^  vou  vivo  him  some  increased  price,  seme  increased 
-  v-o^'Tr,  "compensation,  'then  he  can  not  carry  en  competition  any 
•  "^a'h  tucu  cmd't'ons  in  th»  lone;  run  will  result,  not  to  your  advan- 
■.  lu-'Vou" wi'll  "have'  no  wv.rk  to  do,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
•i-'"'«s'n-  •-  no*  ^o  <jprt'pi'lor1s,  and  whn  conducts  his  work  without  any 
"  ••  v  emidV'on-;  I  sav,  then,  if  it  were  possible  to  calculate  exactly 
"=f  'lu-e  orcc'p';tion=  cost  over  and  above  similar  precautions  taken  in 
r,t;1{.r  ■•nu'ntries  with  which  we  are  competing,  we  should  he  justified  with- 
ft.it  p.'.  «:] latest  infraction  of  the  true  principles  of  free  trade  in  putting 
m  a  duty  corresponding  to  that  cost.      LCbeers.j 


HON.  BENJ.  BUTTERWORTH  OF  OHIO. 

"PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED,  WAGES 

CONSTANTLY  ADVANCED." 


From  remarks  of  Hon.  BENJ.  BUTTERWORTH  of  Ohio,  in  dail 
Oongressional  Record,  50th  Congress?  1st  Session, 


Working-men  find  opportunity  for  increased  comfort  in  the  fac 
that  the  prices  of  things  needful  in  life  have  been  constantly  reduce 
while  the  rate  of  wages  paid  has  been  constantly  advanced,  moimtin 
tip  Sd,  50,  15,  100,  and  in  many  instances  300  per  cent  above  wha 
it  was  when  the  economic  philosophy  of  our  Democratic  friends  he! 
sway  in  the  Government. 

Doubtless  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  communications  received  by  gentle 
men  upon  this  floor  from  their  constituents  protesting  against  tli 
assault  in  the  Mills  bill  upon  the  industries  in  which  those  constituent 
are  employed,  refer  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  betwee 
their  shops,  mills, /or '■■factories  and  the  cost  of  similar  articles  m 
ported  from  foreign  countries  as  due  to  the  increased  wages  paii 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  production  of  the  greater  part  of  th 
output  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  labor  contributes  ft 
larger  share;  such  contribution  ranging  from  10  to  over  90  pe 
cent.— Page  4393. 
■-■•With  us  the  paramount  question  is,  shall  those  who  contribute  ti 
our  prosperity  by  their  labor,  the  wage- workers,  be  remitted  to  th 
condition  of  those  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water,  or  shall  th» 
contiwrn  to  share,  as  now,  in  the  profits  resulting  from  a  union  9 
capital  with  labor  in  the  field  of  productive  effort t — Page  4393. 

1  will  engage  to  go  with  you,  Mr*  Chairman,  into  any  shop 
factory  in  my  district  where  the  workmen  I  have  alluded  to  are  cm 
■■ployed;' and 'select  a  man  at  random,  and  you  will  not  find  one  win 
can  not  read  the  Constitution  of  his  country  in  one  language 
two  languages,  or  who  does  not  understand  the  rights  it  secures  a«( 
the  obligations  it  imposes.  Go  with  him  to  his  home.  In  that  hoo* 
you  Mill  find  not  merely  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences  < 
life,  but  also  the  incontestible  evidence  of  education  and  refinement 
Books  and  music  will  be  found  there.  The  daughter  of  that  house 
hold  will  be  found  not  only  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  dutfe 
which  pertain  to  housewifery,  but,  taking  her  place  at  the  piano, .& 
will  discourse  the  rarest  music  from  Wagner,  Beethoven,  and  otl$ 
masters  in  that  science.  Upon  the  walls  you  will  find  paintings  wti® 
are  the  handiwork  of  the  members  of  that  family.  There  will  & 
found  worthy  example  upon  the  part  of  the  parents  and  filial  p$ 
on  the  part  of  the  children. — Page  4394.. 


ENGLISH    WORKMEN    RECEIVE    HIGH    WAGES."- 
"BUT  AMERICAN  WORKMEN  RECEIVE  WAGES 
FROM  50  TO  100  PER  CENT.  HIGHER." 

,ltra,<t  from  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  printed  in  daily  Congressional 
liccord,  January  5,  190%. 

In  politics  and  commerde  alike  Cobdenisnt  means  disintegration.  The 
riff  in  America  and  Germany  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  o  wetftoa 
"securing  an  adequate  measure  of  national  combination  %n  the  *^*  ** 
'  Nation  J  industry.  If  they  will  not  give  free  trade  for  free  trade,  you 
n«t  meet  their  unity  by  your  unity.     *     *     *  .  „„ono„*  „„.* 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  income  has  increased  mu<..K 
Mt*r  than  in  this  country.  That  can  not  be  denied.  If  you  are  re- 
red  to  the  savings  banks,  the  reply  is  exactly  similar  The  working 
Vurp.8  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  been  <»<™*w«g  their 
winas  faster  than  the  working  classes  here  You  have  Increased  your 
Sput  of  iron  and  steel,  and  your  import  of  raw  materials  for ^  textile 
anufacture;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact,  as  we  have  Piously 
town,  that  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  ^creased  their 
m  and  steel  production  so  much  faster  that  you  now  hold  the  third 
iar-e.  where  only  twenty  years  ago  you  held  the  first.  And  if  y°*  J01" 
sain  to  the  volume  of  your  imports,  the  answer  is  that  ^/^P^  ™ 
I  best  kind  of  imports— raw  material— all  the  leading  P^tected  countries 
re  increasing    their    industrial    consuming    power    far    more    rapidly    tnan 

^"You'huy^iridled,  far  more  sea-borne  food,  because  *™**™J££}^ 
m  your  internal  agriculture,  and  you  buy  more  foreign  manufactured 
Dods  than  any  other  country  because  you  are  the  only  nation -which 
flmlts  competitive  manufactures  free.  English  workmen  r«c«w«Aipa 
mes  under  free  trade.  But  American  workmen  receive  wages  from  i>u 
K)100  per  cent,  higher  under  the  tariff.  ,,....  ^.^h^  fn  -PPHrfi 
When  Bismarck  broke  with  free  trade  in  the  determination  to  secure 
be  German  market  for  German  enterprise  hi; 1  co^trymen  were  leaving 
ie  shores  of  the  fatherland  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year.  Conations 
t  home  have  been  so  much  improved,  in  spite  of  ^scription  and  JatK 
oot  militarism  that  emigration  from  the  fatherland  1p i  now  H"1*™^ 
lan  20,000  a  year.  The  Iron  Chancellor  was  JoW  eiartly  ",  *rI  °£ ^f 
erlain  is  now,  that  if  free  imports  were  abandoned  the 'foreign  trade  o 
ernmnv  would  be  ruined.  The  actual  result  is  that  ?erma^^a^4n  Jh- 
er  foreign  trade.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  jiw?™8^6  "L^7  to  the" 
erman  Government  introduced  the  new  tariff  it  also  ™*er«d  to  $£ 
Kings  banks,  the  income  tax,  the  increase  m  shtppi ng .  **e  Jjner altb™ 
J  the  standard  of  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  but  "  BfPh«*  a",™the 
winipnts  of  our  Cohdenites  with  at  least  as  much  force  in  precisely  tne 

^^r^^^^W^^on,  our  industries  have  been  able  to  in- 
rta»e  the!? SrodSrtiJn'SS l  have  thereby  afforded  fuller  employment  and 

'"^■Witf'the0  largeT "u^w'fhe  traffic  on  our  railways,  rivers,  and 
maltha?  g^Vn  35  our  merchant  marine  has  experienced  a  conal  erahle 
id  constantly   increasing   expansion,   and   its   freight^ services :   for   foreign 

■wmtries.  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  Ctermany.  At  the  same 
me  the  investment  of  German  capital  in  foreign  ^t^pnses  has  greaser! 
miction   has   very   substantially    diminished.      The   effect    of   the  /row 

%  wealth  of  the  nation  may  be  seen  by  the  visible  V™*™s\™J?*n™nof 
Itlons  and  in  the  life  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  people  W^i*"^™ 
w  wnrklngmen.  The  improvement  in  the  standard  ot™em*ybeinen 
«  the  law  proportion  of  taxpayers  who  pay  upon  m°^r**f  ^ft**  I 
'om  the  improved  yield  of  the  Income  tax  :  from  tne  growth  °fsa  £ 
ank  deposits:  from  the  expansion  of  life  insurances,  and  from  the  rising 
^sumption  of  the  more  expensive  articles  of  food. 

BE  AMERICAN   WOBICMAN   THE   MOST   PROSPEROUS, 
BEST  FED,  AND  BEST  CLOTHED. 

This  is  the  German  testimony.  It  turns  inside  out  all  the '  'write 
pMenfte  arguments  of  the  moment.  But  take  the  American  testtaon,. 
lr.  Carnegie  proved  in  his  latest  book,  The  Empire  of  B**}*™>J^£l 
»t  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  after 
number  of  detailed  demonstrations  of  his  point,  he  ™™m^,$*™J°E* ws,n 

"How  are  we  to  account  for  the  general  impression  still  j ^gering  In 
■rttaln  that  the  co«t   of   living   is   higher   in  the   United   States?      Simply 

*  this  reason,  that  while  it  is  true  that  a  pound  sterling  in  the  United 
Ws  to-dav  will  purchase  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  masse* 
'  ihp  neople   than   it  will   in   Britain,   and   while   the   American   workman 

*  *r*at  advantages  over  his  fellow  British  workman  in  consequence, 
HI  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  the  American  workman  lives 
5  cheaply  as  the  Briton—far  from  it.  He  has  much  higher  wages.  Tne 
■^n  of  the  Senate  committee,  recently  made,  shows  that  the  average 
5«*ntaie  of  American  wages  obtained  by  the  British  wortman  i.  only 
(  i-r  cent.— not  much  more  than   half—the  principal  handicrafts  being 

*»  the  basis  of  comparison.     Having  higher  revenues    the 'American   is 

content   to   live   without  what  would   be   considered   luxury    in   any   of 

"Id  countries  of  Europe.     He  earns  more  and  he  ^«°\ more. 

Nv  eomnari^n  with  twentv  years  ago,  the  nation  is  better  off.      But 

the  naTeP"m?artao¥  our  two  protected  rivals    baving  nothing  but  the 

if!  KystAm    itl   common    with   eacb   other,    are   better   off   still.      We   are 

V^inn.'  but    at    a    relatively    feeble    rate.       We    are    progressing     and 

'1J  the  rate  of  proaress  is   slowing  down.      We  are  progressing,   but   not 

,;-''/*  «'»  prevent  beirut  driven  down  by  the  two  great  protected  countries 

thp  third  place  in  the  world's  commerce,  long  before  the  twentieth  een- 

lry  ,i:'s  entered  upon  its  second  quarter. 
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"EARNINGS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  C.  H.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily  c0« 
gressional  Record,  April  k>  190Jt.  m 


BAILWAY  LABOB. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  of  all  railway  employees  in  the  Unm 
States,,  according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have  ranged  b« 
tween  $565  and  $570  in  the  last  nix  or  eight  years.  Reports  from  tweitv 
seven  companies,  employing  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  raiiwnv  v^„ 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  showed  that  in  the  first  weelt  of  Decern^ 
1902,  the  average  earnings  were  $6,  which  would  make  the  average  ve^" 
income  not  more  than  $312.  On  the  state  railways  of  Prussia  the  aveni 
annual  wages  of  the  employees  in  the  budget  of  1.89S-99  were  $335,  «. 
elusive  of  shopmen  and  trackmen,  whoee  earnings,  being  considerate 
smaller,  would,  if  Included,  bring  down  thip  average.  In  France  mors  tS:  ' 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  railway  employees  receive  ln«s  than  $1  per  da  v.  '\\ 
average  in  fact  being  about  75  cents,  which  would  make  the  annual  eariV," 
lie  between  $230  and  $270,  according  to  the  number  of  working  days, 

UNITED  STATES. 

[From  Statistics  of  Railways  of  the  United  Stater.,  published  by  the  Inter. 
state   Commerce   Commission.] 


Year  ended  June  80- 


Nnmber  of 

'■■  employees 
on  June  80, 


1895 ;  785,084 

1890 :  820,020 

1897 m\,m 

1898 '  874,558 

1899 :  928,1)24 

1900 , 1  J,017,fw8 

1901 ■  1,071,1 69 

1902 :  1,189,815 


Amount  of  ?a! 
aries  and  wnae 
(to 99  per  cem 
all  employees) 


§415,508,21;! 
4l>*,s21,?si 

49;>,0>0il5 
522,%7' 
677,2(JJ,H1 
610,71  -■ 
07(s02S^2 


GBEAT  BBITAIET  AND  IBELAND. 

Number  and  per  cent,  of  men  (adults)  employed  by  principal 
railway  companies,  at  specified  weekly  rates 
of  wages,  1891. 

[From  Bulletin  of  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  January,  1899.] 


Weekly  rate  of  wages. 


Under  10s. 
10s.  to  15s. 
15s.  to  20a. 
20s.  to  25s. 
25s.  to  80s. 
80s.  to  35s. 
85s.  to  40s. 
40s.  to  45s. 
45s.  to  50s. 
50s.  to  00s. 
60s.  ($14.60) 


($2.48) 

(82.48  to  $8.65) . . 
($8.05  to  S4.S7) . . 
(14.87  to  $tU)H).. 
($0.08  to  §7.80  i . . 
(87.80  to  88.52) . . 
(|8.52  to  $9.73) . . 
(8*9.78  to  810.95) . 
(S10.W5toSI2.L7) 
(§12.17  to  SH.tiO) 
or  over 


Number 


12 


Total. 


210 

8,180 

90,472 

49,807 

20,782 

8,958 

9,974 

1,897 

89! 

480 

814,520 


More  than   one-half  of  the  employees  receive  under  $0.08  a   week,  and 
the  most  numerous  class  are  those  who  earn  from  $3.65  to  $4.87,  weekly. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  British  railvray  employees  in  the 
first  week  of  December. 

[From  Ninth  Annual  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  the  British  Labor  P* 

partinent.] 


N  u m  ber ]  N  u  n i  ber 

of  com- !     of  em- 

:  pauies.      ployees. 


England  and  Wales 15 

Scotland 5 

Ireland 7 

1902,  United  Kingdom * 27 

1901 ,  United  Kingdom ;  27 

1900,  United  Kingdom 27 

1899,  United  Kingdom 27 

1898,  United  Kingdom 27 

1897,  United  Kingdom 27 


888,888  | 
45,240  J 
19,800  ! 


25 

28 
19 


448,429 

24 

IP 

440,557 

25 

0; 

440,847 

25 

0: 

481.858 

25 

'■> 

412.804 

24 

, 

:;»8.1US 

24 

*; 
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"MUTUAL  INTERESTS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR." 


vir{irtfi    from    remarks    of    President    ROOSEVELT    at    Syracuse,    N.    Y., 
rinted  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  If,  190%. 


In  speaking  on  Labor  Day  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  New  York  State 
ritMiltiiral  Association,  it  is  natural  to  keep  especially  in  mind  the 
,  bod'es  v>ho  compose  the  majority  of  our  people  and  upon  whose  wel- 
,,  tirponds  the  welfare  of  the  entire  State.  If  circumstances  are  such 
■!  th-i.f?t  energy,  industry,  and  forethought  enable  the  farmer,  the  tiller 
ike  soil,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wage-worker,  on  the  other,  to  keep 
.>.,.3clrn$.  their  wives,  and  their  children  in  reasonable  comfort,  then 
if  stoic  is  well  off,  and  we  ran  be  assured  that   the  other  classes  in  the 

unity  will  likewise  prosper.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  in  the 
ng  run  a  lack  of  prosperity  anion?  toe  two  classes  named,  then  all  other 

.<  ilty  is  sure  to  be  no  re  seeming  than   renl. 

It   has    been    our    profound    good    fortune    as    a    nation    that    hitherto, 

£fir;linjr  exceptional  periods  of  depression  and  the  normal  and  in- 
•itaM*1  fluctuations,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  from  the  beginning  of 
r  c,'')V'--rnrnent  to  the  present  doy  a  progressive  betterment,  alike  in  the 
n'lition  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  in  the  condition  of  the  man  who, 
his  manual  skill  and  labor,  supports  himself  and  his  family,  and  en- 
avors  to  bring  up  his  children  so  that  they  may  be  at  least  as  well 
:  as.  and  if  possible  better  off  than,  he  himself  has  been.  There  are 
eo'irsc.  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
rirprs  of  our  country  has  risen  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the 
alth  represented  on  the  farms  has  steadily  increased,  while  the  wages 
labor  have  likewise  risen,  both  as  regards  the  actual  money  paid  and 
regards  the  purchasing  power  which  that  money  represents. 

Sidy  by  side  with  this  increase  iu  the  prosperity  of  the  wage-worker 
d  f!:'j  tiller  of  the  soil  has  gone  on  a  great  increase  in  the  prosperity 
ions  the  business  men  and  among  certain  classes  of  professional  men, 
A  the  prosperity  of  these  men  has  been  partly  the  cause  and  partly 
ip  consequence  of  the  prosperity  of  farmer  and  wage-worker.  It  can  not 
ton  often  repeated  that  In  this  country  in  the  long  run  we  all  of  us 
cri  to  so  up  or  go  down  together. 

7  the  average  of  well-being  is  high,  it  means  that  the  averaoe  wage- 

v.  the  averaoe  fawner,  and  the  averaoe  business  man  are  alike  well 
'.  Tf  the  average  shrinks,  there  is  not  one  of  these  classes  which  will 
feel  the  shrinkage.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  true  that  if  prosperity  comes 
of  us  tend  to  share  more  or  Ipss  therein,  and  that  if  adversity  comes, 
id)  of  us,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  feels  the  tension.  Unfortunately,  in 
!-■  world  the  innocent  froquontlv  find  themselves  obliged  to  pay  some  of  the 
■nalty  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  guilty,  and  so  if  hard  times"  come,  whether 

l<o  due  to  our  own   fault  or  to  our  misfortune,   whether  they  be  due 

.me  bur=t  of  speculative  frenzy  that  has  caused  a  portion  of  the 
itfness  world  to  lose  its  head — a  loss  which  no  legislation  can  possibly 
ii'Ply— -nr  whether   they   be   due   to   any   lack    of  wisdom    in    a   portion   of 

world  of  labor,  in  each  ense  the  trouble  once  started  is  felt  more  or 
;  in  every  walk  of  life. 

T!    \.-.  nn.^cT,r,nnI    to  the  continuance  of  our  healthy  national   life  that 

MioMld   recognize   this   community   of  interest   among   our  people,      The 

'•   •'  •-?  nach  of  us  is  denendmt   fundamentally  upon  the  ioelfare  Of  all 

«'«.  «nd  therefore  in   public  life  that  man   is  the  best   representative  of 

*  o1*  u<-  who  seeks  to  do  good  to  each  by  doing  good  to  all;    in   other 

or<H  whose   endeavor  it   is.   not   to   represent   any  special   class   and   pro- 

-■t°  merely   that    class's    sol  fish   interests,    but    to    represent    all    true    and 

n?:-t  men' of  all  sections  and  all   classes   and  to  work  for  their  interests 

vnrMng  for  our  common  country, 

V^  can  keep  our  dovernruent  on  a  sane  and  healthy  basis,  we  can 
\:n  ';n<:\  keep  our  social  system  what  it  should  be,  only  on  condition  of 
'nm*  oach  man,  not  as  a  member  of  class,  but  on  his  worth  as  a 
'"  Tf  is  on  infamous  thing  in  our  American  life,  and  fundamentally 
s3"lH:rous  to  our  institutions,  to  apply  to  any  man  any  t$fit  save  that 
Mv  c-ovsonal  worth*  or  to  draw  between  two  sets  of  men  any  distinction 
vp  tbp  (i!«t1n"t!on  of  conduct,  the  distinction  that  marks  off  those  who 
•vr'P  and  widely  from  those  who  do  ill  and  foolishly.  There  fir©  good 
'i7nns  nnd  bad  citizens  in  every  class  as  in  every  locality,  and  the  at- 
"''"  at  dpoent  people  toward  great  public  and  social  questions  should 
'M^rmlned.  not  by  the  accidental  questions  of  employment  or  locality, 
try  thnsp  deep-set  principles  which  represent  the  innermost  souls  of  men. 

Th«  failure  in  public  and  in  private  life  thus  to  treat  each  man  on 
3  f-">n  merits,  the  recognition  of  this  Government  as  being  either  for 
p  n-»or  as  such  or  for  the  rich  as  such,  would  prove  fatal  to  our  Re- 
b]«>.  r<<3  sucft  failure  rmfi  such  recognition  have  always  proved  fatal  in 
p  n-i-t  to  other  republics.  A  healthy  republican  government  must  rest 
'''■''  !,<!!vidval9.  not  upon  classes  or  sections.  As  soon  as  it  becomes 
lv"  ■?  nit  hu  a  class  or  by  a  section  it  departs  from  the  old  American 

M-n  sincerely  interested  in  the  due  protection  of  property,  and  men 
fiVTv]v  interested  in  seeing  that  the  just  rights  of  labor  are  guaranteed, 
'""'•l  alike  remember  not  only  that  in  the  lona  run  neither  the  capital- 
"'  (he  wane- worker  can  be  helped  in  healthy  fashion  save  by  helping 
*"'''*:  but  also  that  to  require  either  side  to  obey  the  law  and  do 
*  f:!H  duty  toward  the  community  is  emphatically  to  that  side's  real 
ter^r-t. 

T>.pTP   |„    vo   Y,torSe    enemy    to    the   wage-worker   than    the    man    who 

fHioriP'    moD  violence  in   any  shape  or  who  preaches  class   hatred ;     and 

; '•''"'  t ho  lightest  acquaintance   with  our  industrial   history  should  teach 

;'n  ?hft  most  short-sighted  that  th<*  times  of  most  suffering  for  our  peo- 

/•"  ■>    »vholef   thp   times   when   business  is   stagnant,    and   capital   suffers 

•^    ,;'rinkagp'  end   g*»ts   no   return    from   its   investments,    are  exactly  the 

r.'P<!  rf  hardship,    and    want    and   grim    disaster   among   the   poor.    If   all 

^Hids:   Instrumentalities   of  wealth   could   be  abolished,   the  first   and 

p:»st   f»ifrerfng  Would   come  among  those  of  us   who   are   least  well   off 

■'"■'.  «-t.      The"  wage-worker  Is  well  off  only  when  the  rest  of  the  coun- 

.,'"*   ?  *  H   off :     and   he   can   best   contribute  to   this   general    well-being 

M! '^hig  sanity  and  a  firm  purpose  to  do  Justice  to  others. 

frlO 


HON.  HENRY  M.  TELLER  OF  COLORADQB 


"AS  LABORERS  WE  GET  MORE  MONEY  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  M.  TELLER,  of  Colorado 
ht   United  States  Senate,  printed  in  daily  Congressional 
Record  (~tOth  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  £QOQ). 


They  pay  in  Great  Britain  two  and  a  half  times  more  to  supjmrl 
their  paupers  than  they  do  to  sustain  their  public  schools.  And  yd 
we  are  told  that  the  American  laborer  should  adopt  English  method 
and  that  we  should  open  the  door  so  that  the  products  of  EnglU 
labor  may  come  here  and  compete  with  ours.  Nay,  Mr.  President,  m> 
only  the*  English  laborer,  hut  the  laborer  of  India,  the  laborer  < 
China,  the  laborer  of  Japan,  the  pariah  of  India,  who  pays  for  i:^ 
to  cultivate  his  field  six  cents  a  day— he  is  to  be  put  in  cornpeii  ■/•■)! 
with  American  labor.  The  Chinaman,  who  works  for  six:  cents  a  <i;y 
is  to  be  put  in  competition  with  American  labor;  the  Japanese,  \\h 
considers  himself  most  magnificently  paid  if  be  gets  fifteen  cents  " 
fifteen  hours'  labor,  a  cent  an  hour,  is  to  be  put  in  competition  ^ 
American  labor. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  we  can  compete  with  the  icn'i 
So  we  can  if  uce  live  as  those  people  live.     So  we  can  if  we  ail 
European  methods,  if  we  live  without  meat,  without  butter,  and  v.ifh 
out  milk;    if  we  live  as  they  do  in  London,  six  families  in  one  row 
where,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  tens  of  thousands  never  know  tl« 
luxury  of  milk.     As  laboring  people,  we  eat  three  times  more  w. 
than  "European   people.     We   wear  better  clothes,   and   spend  m" 
money  on  ourselves   and  our  children,  as  laboring  people,  th;m  «'■■? 
other  people  in  the  world;    while,   as  lahorers,  wc  get  more  taunt-; 
in  proportion  to  the  payment  of  a  dime  than  any  other  people  in  I' 
world. 

PAGE  2205: 

Mr.  Duncan  writes:  "For  work  done  by  the  week,  in  all  classes'* 
work,  American  wages  arc  as  nearly  as  possible^  doiible  those  \y^ 
in  Great  Britain.'* 

If  it  is  not  true  that  the  American  laborer  gets  better  pay, 
better  compensation  for  his  labor,  than  any  other  laborer  in  the  worta 
why  is  it  that  since  I860  there  have  come  to  this  country  9/W^ 
foreigners?  Why  have  they  come?  Why  have  they  sought  this  r<p^ 
if  it  is  not  to  better  their  condition?  They  are  laboring  people.  'il"'J 
do  not  flee  entirely  from  bad  government,  and  they  did  not  cmm\  ^  ;J 
is  frequently  said  here  and  elsewhere,  to  get  our  cheap  lands^  W 
should  more  than  700,000  Canadians,  with  cheap  lands  in  C<u>a^ 
come  to  the  United  States?  They  do  not  come  for  that  purp  " 
all.  Where  do  they  go  when  they  come?  They  go  to  the  manuiVj^ 
ing  States  and  the  manufacturing  cities,  where  labor  is  eompen^ab''" 
where  it  is  well  paid.  I  have  before  me  the  census  reports  sS^nvN 
where  they  go.  Of  the  6,679,9-43  foreigners  in  the  United  Sb'h'^ 
1880,  how  many  were  found  in  the  Slate  of  Alabama?  Nine  Ur.JU><lM" 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four.  In  Arkansas  only  10,350.  Do>  a^ 
body  say  that  Arkansas  and  Alabama  do  not  present  an  attract'.* 
field  for  the  agriculturist?  Texas  only  had  of  this  great  nuai^r^ 
people  a  comparatively  few,  114,616  only.  Examination  of  the  rtf0lj 
will  further  show  that  Boston  had  iM>000  of  them;  that  M'^; 
chusetts,  without  any  agricultural  grounds  for  them,  had  -M:^ 
that  Baltimore  had  56,136;  that  St.  Louis  bad  105,013;  ami  -  < 
York  had  478,694. 
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HON.  NELSON  DINGLEY,  JR.,  OF  MAINE. 


OUR  PATRIOTIC  POLICY  MAINTAINING  OUR  HIGHER 
WAGES." 


^tracts  from   remarks  of  Hon.  NELSON  DINGLEY,  of  Maine, 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record  (50th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  page  8921). 


Prhen  to  the  wall,  the  last  refuge  of  the  free  trader  Is  in  the 

sumption  that  out  protective  policy  has  nothing  to  do  with  main- 

ining  our  higher  wages,  hut:  that  these  are  the  result  of  our  cheap 

id  Mid    abundant   natural   resources. 

b"ndoubb4dly  cheap  land  and  abundant  natural  resources  did  secure 
«'tler  rewards  for  labor  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  before 

single  manufacturing  Industry  was  established  here.  But.  is 
!;frr  yjiy  one  who  bejiiwes  that  our  wages  of  labor  would  have  gone 
in  increasing  from  decade  to  decade,  as  Ihey  have,  if  we  had  not 
H'roy.Ned  the  opportunities  of  and  demand  for  labor  by  introducing 
j.Kiii f'r:ecui*ing  industries  and  diversifying  our  employments?  And 
«»•.«/  could  we  have  successfully  established  and  maintained  these 
it!-*! rie.H   with  our  wages   of   tabor    from   the   start  higher  than   in 

urope,  and  this  superiority  of  wages  constantly  increasing  as  new 
wliislries  were  opened,  if  we  had  not  adopted  the  policy  of  encour- 
ipH(  home  industries  by  placing  protective  duties  on  such  imported 

!ich>s,   made    by    cheaper    labor    of    Europe,    as    would    come    into 

■iivMis  competition  with  similar  articles  which  we  were  seeking  to 

ttkc  at  home? 

PAGE  07.56: 

After  twenty-seven  years'  protection  of  wool-growing,  woolen  cloth 

»  per  ctnt  cheaper   thai)   it  was  before  the  war  under  non-pro- 

erliu?).     There   never  was  a  time  when  clothing  was  so  cheap,  and 

1  worldngman  can  buy  o  coat  in  the  United  States  for  two-thirds 

■  '  .-or  that  he  can  buy  a  .similar  coat  in  Great  Britain,     In  addi 

"•fi  b>  this  loss,  the  destruction  of  the  wool-raising  in  this  country 

*";;!'i  have  a  serious  Effect  on  the  supply  of  meat  and  increase  the 

■'■i*'c  of  mutton  which  now  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  meat  supply 

f  h»e  people.    And  beyond  this,  whatever  tends  to  discourage  sheep - 

■'i* '■•"«:  injuriously  affects  the  fertility   of  our  farms,  for  it  is  well 

wv-'ii   that    sheep    h-i\e   a   most   beneficial    influence    in   renovating 

*'>:'?! -j-m;  hiiuis  on  which  they  are  pastured. 

PAGE  6417 1 

■r-  ("hrirman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  has 
;    t  the  farmers  are  not  protected.     Mr.  Chairman,  my  district 

"'■  ly  composed  of  farmers.  I  knew  that  district  when  almost 
lis  industry    was    farming,  and   I   know  it   to-day  since  maiiu- 

'•J":ng  industries  have  come  in.  And  I  say  that  there  is  not  a 
•  s    in   my  district   who   does   not   appreciate   that   the   building 

<;*  manufacturing  industries  there  has  obtained  for  him  a  better 

''"!  -a  home  market — and  higher  rates  for  his  products  than  he 
"'-''ore.  i  know  that  farmers  forty  years  ago  found  it  almost 
miPr'  -ihle  to  obtain  cash  for  the  products  of  their  farms.  They 
Wf,if  -nd  and  bartered  them  at  almost  any  price  to  obtain  those 
aiilS    that  they  were  compelled  to  have. 

i,>:,t  condition  of  things  has  been  altered.  The  farmer  now  has 
4  r(  h«y  market  for  all  of  his  products  at  good  prices  near  his  home. 
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"THE  OOBT  0»  LABOB  HEBE  AND  IH  BUBOSE* 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion,  WM.  P,  FHYE  of  Maine,  page  65$  of 
daily    Congressional  Record,  50th   Congress,   1st   Session, 


With  all  these  advantages  we  cannot  compete  successfully  with  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Why  not?  There  is,  there  can  be  hut  one 
answer,  we  are  handicapped  by  the  cheap  labor  there. 

Why,  is  labor  3  factor  in  production  sufficient  to  overcome  all  of 
our  advantages?  Undoubtedly  it  is.  Labor,  on  the  average,  makes 
one-half  the  cost  of  all  production.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  1 
cost  of  a  yard  of  cheap  cotton  cloth  is  one-half  labor,  but  iron  ships, 
machinery,  furnaces,  forges  and  factories  are  90  per  cent,  labor, 
A  year  or  two  since  I  was  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Factory.  Th 
superintendent  showed  me  some  watch  screws  so  fine  that  the  naked 
eye  could  not  see  the  thread.  I  asked  him  to  figure  out  their  cost  by 
the  ton.  He  complied,  and  found  it  to  be  a  little  over  $4,600,000,  sever, 
times  more  precious  than  gold,  and  yet  laying  in  the  earth  the  ore  was 
not  worth  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Whether  the  labor  con- 
verting the  ore  into  the  screw  was  one  or  two  dollars  a  day  would 
make  a  marvelous  difference  in  its  cost.  But  the  free  trader  insists 
that  after  all  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor 
here  and  in  Europe;  that  the  living  is  not  so  expensive  there  as 
here.  Now,  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  settled  according  to  the 
facts.  It  is  fundamental,  vital;  and  a  mistake  in  its  determination 
may  be  fatal  to  our  industries. 


"SIX  DOLLABS*  WOBTH  OF  BAW  MATEBIAL  AHB  THE 
MANTJFACTTJBEB  PBOBTJCT  WOBTH  $4,000!" 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  D.  OWEN  of  Indiana,  page 
5651  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session 


Twenty  tons  of  iron  ore  asleep  in  the  hillside;  $5  is  its  full  vnlufc 
Here  are  4  tons  of  coal  in  another  hill;  that  is  $1.  Now,  we  have 
$6  invested,  and  I  will  let  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  Al 
toona  build  a  steam-engine  from  raw  material.  They  build  H 
properly,  so  as  to  get  the  best  service,  and  when  that  engine  is  com- 
pleted and  on  the  track  for  us  it  has  cost  $4,000.  Six  dollars*  worth 
of  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  product  worth  $4,000!  ^ot 
made  for  sale,  but  cost  to  the  company  from  its  own  raw  materia 
to  the  hour  of  putting  the  engine  on  the  track  an  expenditure  0 
$4,000.  This  is  their  own  cost,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  con?ervatirt 
and  thoroughly  business-like  organizations  in  the  world.  Six  dollars 
is  the  value  of  the  raw  material;  $3,994  is  the  dominion  of  labor. 
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LABOR   AND  CAPITAL"— "THE  TENDENCY  IS  TO 
EMPLOY  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION." 


Irtrcrct  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  June  9,  1900. 


LABOB,  A^B  THE  TBXJSTS. 

"Down  with  the  trusts/'  is  one  of  the  slogans  of  the  Democratic 
,arl y  this  year,  and  its  agents  will  endeavor  to  capture  the  laboring 
pan's   vote   because   they   say   that   trusts   lower  the   wages   of   the 
orkers. 

But  what  is  the  truth?    Not  one  single  instance  can  be  cited  where 

large  industrial  institution,  employing  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
■evple,  has  attempted  to  reduce  their  wages.  Neither  can  it  be 
ibnwn  that  a  single  one  of  the  hundred  national  and  international 

de  and  labor  unions  of  this  country  is  fighting  the  large  com- 
>in;i lions.  Instead  of  fighting  them,  they  are  getting  closer  together 
:\cry  day.      The   growing   tendency   between  labor  and   capital  has 

en  toward  annual  conferences  to  determine  wage  scales,  hours 
f  work,  and  conditions  of  employment.  The  tendency  is  to  employ 
rbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  settlement  of  differences.  This 
nethod  has  long  been  in  vogue  between  the  railways  and  their  em- 
loyees,  with  the  steel-rail  makers,  with  the  wire-nail  makers,  with 
in-plate  manufacturers,  with  the  steel-beam  producers,  with  the 
Inmigamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  with 
he  newspaper  publishers,  with  the  employing  book  and  job  printers, 
nd  with  the  International  Typographical  Union.  The  more  that 
alsor  and  capital  concentrate  their  interests  individually,  so  much 
ise  more  are  they  endeavoring  to  concentrate  their  interests  col- 
edively.  Large  and  small  labor  unions,  instead  of  fighting  Indus- 
rial  combination,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  join  hand  in  hand  with 
h<-m.  There  is  no  better  combination  in  the  United  States  to-day 
ha»  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Speaking  for  the  vast  army  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  iron, 
M,  and  tin  industry,  Theodore  Schaffer,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  before  the 
Vfleral  Industrial  Commission,  has  declared  that  the  effect  of  trusts 
>ad  been  beneficial  to  them.  "As  a  general  rule,"  he  said  he  be- 
tovd  that  the  members  of  his  organization  "would  prefer  to  deal 

•h  combinations  and  large  corporations  rather  than  with  smaller 
^dependent  mills."  His  experience  was  that  he  always  received 
air  treatment  in  negotiating  with  these  combinations,  and  he  was 
'Huin  "they  did  not  prevent  competition," 

Democratic  politicians  "point  with  pride"  to  the    fact  that   there 

s'p  been  more  labor  disturbances  and  strikes  in  the  past  year  or 
0  tti/m  in  the  four  years  of  Democratic  administration.  Why  all 
tase  strikes  then? 

1  lie  average  wage-worker  never  thinks  of  going  on  strike  on  a 
al^V£  market,  and  certainly  not  on  a  falling  market  under  Demo- 

rade  rule.  When  business  is  stagnant  and  factories  are  silent  and 
n{>  land  is  full  of  unemployed  labor,  the  voice  of  the  agitator  is 
°h  in  ^e  general   murmur  of  distress   and  there   are   no  strikes, 

^nuse  there  is  little  employment 

fivery  labor  organization  in  the  country,  be  it  large  or  small,  for 

10  past  two  years  reports  steady  employment  for  its  full  member- 
hlP»  increased  pay,  shorter  working  hours,  and  a  general  improve- 
^nt  in  all  its  conditions.  The  whole  world  is  engaged  in  paying 
^bufr  i0  tjje  wonderful  productivity  of  our  farms  and  factories — 

^iing  a  marvelous  tale  of  American  prosperity,  proving  conclusively 
*f  general  distribution  of  the  flood  of  wealth  being  poured  into 
*his  favored  land. 
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'WAGES  HIGHEB,  PRICES  OF  LIVING  LOWEB.  ? 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  O.  II,  PL  ATT  of  Connecticut,  pa^ 
1015  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session 


Mr.  President,  the  laborer  of  this  country  is  better  off  than  he  ever 
was  before.  With  wages  higher  on  the  average,  with  the  price  of 
living  lower  on  the  average,  he  is  in  this  respect  immensely  better  off 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  wage-earners  in  this  country 
own  more  property  than  all  the  other  wage-earners  of  the  world 
put  together.  Nay,  more,  I  think  I  would  not  overstate  the  matter 
if  I  make  it  stronger.  I  see  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
island  [Mr*  Aldrich]  sitting  by  me.  The  wage-earners  in  Conneclimit 
and  Rhode  Island  own  more  property  than  the  wage-earners  of  tk 
whole  world  outside  of  the  United  States.  This  effort  to  make  the 
laboring  man  believe  that  he  could  live  as  well  and  as  cheaply  here 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  as  he  lives  now  under  a  system  of  pro- 
lection  is  not  worthy  of  even  a  free  trader,  in  view  of  all  the  statistics 
and  the  refutations  which  have  been  made. 

"TIN    PLATES.  "—"IF     PBODUCED    IN     THIS    COUNTRY 
24,000   PEOPLE   COULD    BE    EMPLOYED 
IN  THIS  INDUSTRY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SAMUEL  J.  HAND  ALL  of  Pem$;j\- 
vania,  page  5686  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Contjrm, 


1st  Session. 


How  far-reaching  is  this  whole  matter!  It  has  relation  to  an 
enormous  production  of  iron  ore,  or  limestone,  coal,  coke,  pig-iron, 
and  every  article  connected  with  its  production,  and  why  should  not 
all  these  be  encouraged  and  produced  in  the  United  States?  I  think 
$17,000,000  a  year  is  too  much  money  to  go  out  of  this  country  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  harm  to  the  consumer,  in  my 
judgment,  and  without  ultimately  enhancing  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities, can  produce  the  very  articles  themselves.  We  have  within 
five  years  contributed  $100,000,000  to  England,  and  have  drained  our 
country  to  that  extent. 

How  does  it  affect  the  producing  interests  of  the  country r"  Does 
it  affect  the  labor  of  the  country—the  wage-earner?  To-day  there 
arc  coming  to  the  United  States  $17,000,000  in  value  of  tin-plates. 
If  those  tin-plates  were  produced  in  this  country  twenty-four  thou- 
sand people  here  could  be  employed  in  this  industry.  The  labor  w 
Great  Britain  and  Wales  required  to  produce  the  tin  plates  we  con- 
sume amounts,  I  am  advised,  to  $9,000,000,  and  it  is  only  fair 
conclude  if  we  produced  those  tin-plates  in  this  country  the  laborer* 
engaged  in  that  work  would  receive  from  it  some  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars. 

"THE    GREATEST   ADVANTAGE   OF    PBOTECTION   IS  TO 
BE  SEEN  IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOB." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  EZRA  R.  TAYLOR  of  Ohio,  pf 
6931  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  S^esaaii. 


The  greatest  advantage  of  protection,  however,  is  to  be  seen  inj 
condition  of  labor  under  its  mantle.  Wages  are  not  only  higher  tn«fl 
in  England,  Ireland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  other  free-lrarie 
or  serin-free- trade  countries,  but  the  condition  of  the  laborer  js  »«n* 


under  the  Government,  capable  of  any  business  enterprise,  ana  ws 
hold  any  social  position,  this  state  of  things  exists  only  where  F 
tection  is  general,  and  it  is  that  only  in  the  United  States.  Goods  ar 
cheap  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  in  Poland,  but  labor  is  cheaper,  ^ 
the  laborer  cannot  buy.  The  laboring  man  emigrates  from  frer-W» 
countries  to  protective  ones,  not  from  protective  countries  to  tr- 
trade  ones. 
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'PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  LABOR." 


l%\ract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  Bt  CHEADLE  of  Indiana,  pag§ 
40(71  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


>lr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  declare  that  protection  does  not  protect  the  laborer  here  in 
America.  I  am  not  a  theorist,  and  yet  if  the  great  industrial  system 
of  protection  to  American  labor  does  not  protect  it  I  have  wondered 
why  it  was  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  left  their 
homes  in  Europe  every  year  and  emigrated  to  America  to  become 
citizens  of  the  Republic  and  co-workers  in  its  manifest  destiny.  Sir, 
$o  you  believe  that  all  these  thousands  come  here  to  he  made  slaves  ? 
Would  they  flee  from  the  oppressions  of  Europe  to  become  still  more 
oppressed  here  by  an  industrial  system  that  is  talked  about,  studied, 
ami  prayed  for  in  every  humble  cottage  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Ireland, 

herever  there  is  a  resolute  heart  that  yearns  for  larger  liberty, 
Ik  tier  wages,  and  a  greater  margin  of  profit  from  daily  toil? 

"THE  WORKING^AN'S   PARADISE." 


Kiiraci  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  WOODBURY  of  Nevada,  -page 
/f()U3  of  dally  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session, 


U  placed  the  American  laborer  and  mechanic  upon  a  plane  so  ele- 
vated that  it  is  an  insult  to  common  intelligence  to  institute  a  com- 

irison  of  their  condition  wifh  the  white  slaves  of  Europe. 

It  has  made  America  the  workingman's  paradise.  Here  he  drinks 
o  knowledge  gratis  from  the  sparkling  fountains  of  education.     To 

in  lies  open  every  avenue  that  leads  to  wealth  and  political  station. 
He  fYels  he  is  a  man,  a  sovereign,  an  integral  part  of  this  Republic, 
one  of  the  pillars  on  which  it  rests.  He  is  so  different  in  manner  and 
dress  from  foreign  workingraen  that  the  myriads  of  foreign  visitors 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition  looked  in  vain  for  the  laborers  of 
America. 

THE  FEAST  TO  WHICH  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IK- 
VITES  THE  PEOPLE." 


brirael  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  GAL  LINGER  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, page  368$  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 


Such  are  the  utterances  of  British  statesmen,  and  that  is  the  feast 
0  which  the  Democratic  party  invites  the  people  of  this  country. 
l*ut  before  accepting  the  invitation  let  us  ask  some  of  these  same 
J,|r*Uih  statesmen  what  free  trade  has  done  for  the  people  of  Great 
feriUin. 

fhomas  Carlyle  declared  only  a  few  years  ago  that — 

British  industrial  existence  seems  fast  becoming  one  huge  poison 
'Svva?np  of  reckless  pestilence— -physical  and  moral — a  hicleous  living 
,()!p  tha  of  souls  and  bodies  buried  alive.  Thirty  thousand  outcast 
decile  women  working  themselves  swiftly  4o  death.  Three  million 
I'aupcrs  rotting  in  forced  idleness;  and  these  are  but  items  in  the  sad 
Kp  of  despair." 

"'hat  a  picture  that  is  for  American  working  men  and  women  to 
^template,  and  what  a  feast  is  that  to  which  free  trade  invites 
them? 
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"FREE  TRADE  IS  A0AINST  THE  POOR  MAN.^ 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  LOUIS  K.  UcCOMAS  of  MarykA 
page  $889   of   daily   Congressional   Record,  50th   Congress ,  J 


Session. 


To-day  every  old  soul-driver  of  the  South  is  a  free-trader,  pJ 
trade  is  against  the  poor  man  and  hi  favor  of  the  rich  man  when  ij 
lets  the  rich  man  buy  what  he  wants  abroad  and  employ  the  forei^ 
workers  at  lower  wages  in  place  of  the  American  producer  who  standi 
ready  with  his  capital,  the  workman's  skill, his  practical  knowledge  hi 
industry,  his  strength,  his  health.  In  this  country  to-day  the  working 
man  has  the  ballot  to  defend  him  against  the  competition  of  under 
paid  workmen  and  plethoric  capital  in  Europe,  and  Coolie  and  Chi 
nese  labor  in  Asia,  for  ail  of  them  by  cheap  ocean  freights  are  noi 
brought  near  our  door. 

"EVERY  AVENUE  OF  HONOR,  OF  PREFERMENT,  AND  01 
DISTINCTION   OPEN   TO   THE  LABORER   HERE." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  M.  TELLER  of  Colored* 
page  $'206  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  U 
Session, 


Will  the  Senators  who  talk  about  free  trade  point  me  to  a  nation 
on  the  earth  that  has  accumulated  money  as  we  have  accumulated 
it?  Will  they  point  to  a  nation  in  the  world  where  labor  is  so  well 
paid,  where  it  is  so  much  respected,  where  every  avenue  of  progress 
every  avenue  of  honor,  of  preferment,  and  of  distinction  is  open  to 
the  laborer  as  it  is  here,  where  the  people  have  engaged  in  such  mag 
nificent  enterprises  and  accomplished  them,  where  the  great  charitie. 
have  been  managed  and  kept  alive  as  nowhere  else?  Why,  Mr, 
President,  we  have  sent  relief  abroad  to  suffering  Ireland,  *aud  we 
have  sent  it  to  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  missionary  people 
in  this  country  send  more  than  $6,000,000  a  year  to  the  heathen,  and 
the  laboring  girls  who  work  in  kitchens  and  the  hogs  who  work  i 
stables  every  year  send  to  Ireland  more  than  $15,000,000  to  *af 
their  kindred  from  the  effects  of  free  trade  in  Ireland;  and  so  as  i 
suggested  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds],  their 
own  condition  is  100  per  cent,  better  than  it  ever  was  anywhere  else, 
or  than  is  that  of  their  kindred  at  home.  More  than  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  Englishmen,  including  the  Irishmen  in  the  number,  have 
sought  an  asylum  in  this  country  and  are  here.  Do  you  want  to 
apply  English  methods,  to  put  your  labor  where  the  English  put 
theirs?  If  they  are  better  off  there  why  do  they  not  slay  there,  wh] 
do  they  come  here,  and  why  are  they  coming  here  whenever  they  can, 
and  why  is  U  that  they  never  return? 

"COMPETITION  OP  THE  PAUPER  MILLIONS  OP  EURO** 

UNDER  A  FREE-TRADE  POLICY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  JOSEPH  N.  DOLPH  of  Oreg* 
page  £116   of   daily   Congressional  Record,  50th   Congress, 
Sessioii, 


If  the  labor  of  this  country  cannot  stand  the  competition  of  the 
Chinese  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  few  thousand  imported  I  tali*1 
laborers  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  how  could  it  stand  the  compel 
tlon  of  404,000,000  of  Chinese,  10,000,000  of  Japanese,  the  60,0000 
of  the  population  of  India,  and  the  pauper  millions  of  Europe,  ««def 
a  free-trade  policy, 
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«A  TARIFF  TO  EQUALIZE  LABOR  CONDITIONS  HERE 

AND  ABROAD  AND  PROTECT 

AMERICAN  LABOR." 


$j-tmrt   from,   remarks   of   Hon.   E.   L.    HAMILTON   of   Michigan,    in   daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  J %,  190%. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  few  or  no 
American  labor  organizations. 

About  1825  labor  began  to  be  more  conscious  of  itself  as  a  distinct 
entity,  and  labor  unions  b*>gnn  to  be  formed. 

Local  unions  increased  in  number  and  gradually,  as  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  increased,  labor  began  to  organize  itself 
into  notional  unions  and  to  think  of  political  action  as  a  means  of  social 
betterment. 

There  were  strikes,  a  Labor  party,  a  Reform  party,  an  Anti-monopoly 
party,  indictments  of  trades  unions  tor  conspiracy,  and  fights  between  union 
and  non-union  men  as  early  as  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840. 

In  those  days  the  laboring  man  rightly  wanted  shorter  days  and  bet- 
ter pay,  arid  he  wanted  his  pay  in  good  money  at  stated  intervals  instead 
of  now  and  then  at  the  option  of  his  employer,  and  he  wanted  a  lien  for 
his  pay  on  the  products  of  his  work. 

He  works  eight  Q7id  ten  hours  now  instead  of  ticelve  and  fifteen  then. 
He  acts  his  pay  in  good  money  now,  although  he  came  near  lapsing  into 
bad  money  in  1896,  and  labor  laws  are  framed  for  his  protection. 

For  years  the  Republican  party  has  materialized  in  practice  the  pro- 
found truth  lately  expressed  by  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Fetation  of  Labor,  at  Boston,  that  "no  industry,  no  country,  has  ever 
become  great,  or  ever  can  become  great,  founded  on  the  poverty  of  its 
workers."      [Applause  on   the  Republican  side.} 

Tn  its  policy  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  industries 
e  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  the  Republican  party  has  always  been  the 
labor  argument. 

That  is,  first,  if  a  foreign-made  commodity  can  be  laid  down  in  Ameri- 
can markets  cheaper  than  a  home-made  commodity  by  reason  of  cheaper 
wages  abroad,  then  we  ought  to  maintain  a  tariff  to  equalize  labor  condi- 
tions here  and   abroad   and   protect  American    lnbor. 

Second,  if  by  protection  we  can  produce  a  commodity  which  we  are 
not  producing,  we  ought  to  maintain  a  tariff  to  create  and  foster  the  pro- 
duction  of  that  commodity. 

Third,  That  behind  protection  existing  industries  have  been  multiplied 
and  new  industries  have  been  created  which,  by  competition  among  them- 
reivpf-  have  reduced  the  price  of  commodities  ev^n  below  the  tariff  imposed, 
mo  that  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  protected  market  we  are  not  only 
;>lymg  our    home  market,   but   are   shipping   a    surplus   abroad,   whereby 

have  sustained  the  wages  of  to  dot  at  home,  multiplied,  employment, 
stimulated  invention,  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  every  American, 
irivm  the  American  fanner  a  constantly  increasing  market  at  his  door,  and 
made  the  American  man  the  best  all-around  man  that  walks  the  earth  to- 
il,    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side,] 

PROTECTION  AND  PROSPERITY. 

The  history  of  protection  is  a  history  of  prosperity.  The  history  of 
56  trade  or  approximate  free  trade  is  a  history  of  depression. 

from  the  first  tariff  law  down  to  now,  when,  with  the  railroads  of  the 
Vntted  States  we  could  put  a  girdle  around  the  globe  at  the  equator, 
'iave  enough  left  to  parallel  the  railroads  of  Europe,  and  keep  their  tracks 
\<-.t  with  the  traffic  of  our  prosperity,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
American  capital  and  American  labor  have  been  "deflected"  from  any 
profitable  pursuit,  except  when  the  Democratic  party  has  been  in  power. 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  England,  has  also  recently  described  protection, 
la  his  Glasgow  speech,  October  6  last,  he  says: 

Now,  what  is*  the  history  of  protection?  First,  there  is  tariff  and  no 
industries.  Then  gradually  primary  industries  for  which  the  country  has 
natural  facilities  grow  up  behind  the  tariff  wall.  Then  secondary  indus- 
tries  ppring  up  ;  first  of  necessaries  then  of  luxuries,  until  at  last  all  the 
.aroun-3  is  covered, 

1  put  this  description  over  against  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 

"First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
PROTECTION  AND  MANHOOD. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Chamberlain  further  said  : 

'Hie  vast  maiority  of  the  workmen  in  the  colonies  are  protectionists, 
aDd  -  nrn  disinclined  to  accept  the  easy  explanation  that  they  are  all  fools. 

[»*  Its  policy  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  industries 
l.,,e  -•'•p'-bUcrin  "party  has  always  held  the  quality  of  American  manhood 
5.;i0Vf*  the  cost  of  a  fabric,  and  in  the  long  run  this  policy  has  not  only 
jj'^imv.fi  American  labor,  but  has  reduced  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the 
P'juu  v;hr.re  the  humblest  artisan  of  to-day  can  commonly  have  the  things 
J^11-''  the  wealth  of  kings  could  not  command  a  few  years  ago.  Not  only 
it  this  policy  has  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  labor  with  which 
these  things.     [Applause.) 


that, 

k)   bu; 
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"TESTIMONY  OF  AMERICAN  WORKINGMEN," 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,   WILLIAM  McKINLEY  of  Ohi* 
page   475$   of   daily  Congressional  Record,   60th   Congrest, 
Session, 


I  beg  to  cite,  against  the  unsupported  statements  of  the  genik-?. 
who  have  already  spoken  upon  the  other  side,  the  testimony 
American  working-men  whose  opportunity  for  information  from  t.x. 
pcrience  in  both  countries,  and  otherwise,  makes  their  cvidena 
controvertible.  From  the  statements  made  March  10,  1886,  befor. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Mr.  Roger  Evans,  workinirmar 
speaking  upon  the  same  subject,  said: 

•'Of  course  you  must  not  gauge  the  American  workingman  by  the 
nmount  of  coarse  bread  and  meat  which  will  be  necessary  for 
to  subsist  upon.  It  cannot  be.  The  American  workingman  must  havi 
of  her  things  than  those.  He  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  be  -<\U 
maintain  his  family  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  an  American  citizen.' 

Another,  Mr.  Philip  Hagnn,  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  produce  on  which   I  lived  in  England  came  mostly  from 
United  States,  and  certainly   1  ought  to  get  it  as  cheap  here  as 
England.     I  worked  for  5  shillings  a  day  in  England,  and  I  gd 
shillings  a  day  here.    Consequently,  I  am  able  to  send  my  childnn 
school,  and  they  are  getting  an  education,  which  their  father  did  »>£ 
get   under  a  free-trade   government.     I  want   to   see   these   childn 
raised  up  and  educated  as  citizens" 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Jones  said: 

"It  has  been  shown  here  to-day,  and,  «s  I  think,  very  clearly,  lint 
this  tinkering  with  the  tariff  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
country;  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  wealth-producers,  of 
the  men  who  built  up  this  country.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  take  it 
it  is  your  duty  to  throw  this  bill  to  the  dogs.  If  you  will,  in  spite  of 
our  remonstrances,  go  on  destroying  our  interests  and  shutting  ur 
the  industries  of  the  country,  our  working  people  will  be  ere  lori 
sufficiently  educated  to  step  forth  and  say,  'Gentlemen,  thus  far  d 
you  go,  and  no  farther.*  We  will  elect  men  and  send  them  her  p.  to 
legislate  for  our  interests  if  you  will  not  do  so.  We  have  the  tpowu 
gentlemen,  and  you  know  it," 

-HOMES  OF  LABORING  MEN.   HOMES  OF  THRIFT  AfO 
COMFORT  AND  NEATNESS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J,  IL  GALLISGER  of  New  /to/' 
shire,  page  8$88  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Uonyte.^, 
1st  Session, 


Go  to  Leeds,  England,  and  see  the  condition  of  the  working  pt,f 
there,  and  then  tell  me,  men  of  the  South,  do  you  want  the  labor 
men  of  the  United  States  reduced  to  their  level?  A  few  years 
the  inspector  of  police  in  Leeds  was  asked  if  he  knew  a  shw)^ 
stance  In  that  great  industrial  city  of  3,20,000  souls  where  a  w"U 
iian — a  skilled  artisan,  mechanic,  engineer,  carpenter,  or  rn^" 
owned  the  house  in  which  he  lived  and  the  ground  on  which  it  -;h' 
and  the  reply  was:  "If  I  was  on  my  oath  in  court  I  should  be  <:h^ 
to  answer  no." 

Now  come  with  me  to  any  New  England  town  or  city  and     ^ 
homes  of  the  mechanics  and  laboring  men,  homes  of  thrift  an<!  >' 
fort  and  neatness,  and  then  insist,  if  you  will,  that  the  laborir  •  !! 
in  Europe  are  as  well  paid  and  as  prosperous  as  they  are 
country;   but  you  must  not  expect  to  deceive  intelligent  work 
by  such  false  and  misleading  statements. 


.fflCfi 
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'LEGISLATION  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  HUMANITY." 


/tracts   from   remarks  of  Hon.   C.   II.   Grosvenor  of  Ohio,   in  daily   Con- 
gressional Record,  April  I/,  190%. 


Woman  labor. — Next  to  children,  the  greatest  victims  of  abuse  by 
greedy  employers  when  unrestrained  by  law  are  women.  Investigations 
have  shown  that  their  condition  is  sometimes  pitiful  where  employers  are 
given  tree  scope  in  their  employment.  Their  protection  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  morals  has  also  been  the  subject  of  legislation  in  nearly  all 
civilized  countries.  In  the  United  States,  twenty-seven  States  have  legis- 
lated upon  this  subject.  Of  these  twenty-seven  States,  twenty-two  are 
Republican  and  five  are  Democratic !  Reducing  these  figures  to  a  pro- 
portionate basis,  we  find  that  S2  per  cent,  of  the  Republican  States  and 
only  Id  per  cent,  of  the  Democratic  States  have  laws  regulating  woman 
labor. 

Seats  for  females  in  shops, — Legislation  on  this  subject  needs  no  com- 
ment. Any  man  who  has  a  daughter  or  sister  employed  in  a  shop  or  store, 
and  every  physician,  knows  what  a  hardship  it  is  to  a  woman  to  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  all  day  at  a  bench  or  behind  a  counter.  Fortunately,  in 
thirty-one  States  legislation  has  been  enacted,  requiring  employers  to  pro- 
vide seats  for  females.  Of  these  thirty-one  States,  twenty-three  are  Re- 
publican and  eight  are  Democratic. 

Siveat-shop  legislation, — There  is  no  greater  menace  to  the  health  of 
tap  working  people,  and  nothing  which  tends  more  to  lower  and  degrade 
iuman  beings,  than  to  crowd  them  together  in  small,  filthy  workshops, 
where  they  are  often  compelled  to  work,  eat,  and  sleep  without  regard  to 
health  or  morals,  and  where  the  hours  of  labor  are"  often  so  long  that  the 
victims,  who  are  usually  foreigners  unacquainted  with  our  language,  are  shut 
out  from  all  opportunities  for  education  or  betterment  of  any  kind.  The 
scenes  observed  in  these  shops  by  official  investigators  have  been  revolting 
Itfyoud  description.  Long  ago  efforts  were  made  to  regulate  these  so-called 
'sweat  shops,"  and  twelve  States  have  enacted  laws  looking  to  this  end.  Of 
these  twelve  States,  eleven  are  Republican  and  one  is  Democratic.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said  on  this  point. 

Truck  system. — This  legislation  prohibits  employers  from  paying  their 
employees  in  scrip  or  orders  on  their  company  stores  and  which  are  not 
redeemable  in  cash.  At  present  twenty-three  States  have  such  laws  in 
fore<\  of  which  fourteen  are  Republican  and  nine  are  Democratic,  or  61 
im-  rent,  of  ail  the  RpuMican  and  39  per  cent,  of  all  the  Democratic  States. 

Mediation  and  arbitration. — State  ^boards  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
havo  been  established  in  fifteen  States  to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
■Imputes.  Of  the  fifteen  boards  eleven  are  in  Republican  States  and  only 
four  in  Democratic  States. 

Free  employment  bureaus.— One  of  the  great  needs  of  wage-workers 
vao  are  engaged  for  only  a  week  or  day  at  a  time  is  some  agency  that  will 
a«?ist  them  in  obtaining  a  situation  when  they  are  out  of  work.  Private 
f-geneies  have  so  frequently  exploited  their  poverty  by  extorting  registra- 
tion fees  for  situations  that  are  never  procured,  that  churches  and  char- 
itable societies  now  support  tree  employment  agencies  in  many  leading 
citifp.  a  few  years  ago  State  and  municipal  governments  also  entered  the 
field  and  now  there  are  public  employment  bureaus  (free)  in  fourteen 
States,  of  which  twelve  are  Republican  and  only  two  Democratic. 

Employers'  liability  laws. — Since  the  introduction  of  steam  and  ma- 
chinery workingmen  are  exposed  to  such  great  risks  of  death  and  injury 
t]»'t  enlightened  States  have  enacted  legislation  which  requires  employers 
to  furnish  safe  work  places  and  appliances,  and  makes  them  responsible, 
iri  images,  for  any  injury  that  may  befall  an  employee  through  their 
nee'igence.  Twenty- seven  States  now  have  employers'  liability  laws,  most 
of  thorn  relating  to  railways.  Of  the  twenty-seven  States  fifteen  were 
'Hnbiican  and  twelve  Democratic  in  the  last  national  election. 

Eight-hour  law. — For  many  years  labor  organizations  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  secure  legislation  prohibiting  labor  on  Government  works  or 
public  contracts  for  over  eight  hours  per  day.  They  have  succeeded  thus 
*ar  in  securing  such  legislation  in  twenty-one  of  the  forty-five  States  of 
Ute  Union.  Of  these  twenty-one  States  sixteen  are  Republican  and  five  are 
Deinocratic.  In  other  words,  of  the  twenty-eight  Republican  States,  60  per 
cent  have  enacted  the  eight-hour  law,  and  of  the  seventeen  Democratic 
States  only  five,  or  29  per  cent.,  have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  labor 
orgau  Nations  in  this  regard. 
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"THE  SWEAT-SHOP  SYSTEM."~"GOVERNOR  ROOSt 
VELT'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  SUBJECT." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C\  H.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohi„,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  4,  190 4. 

UNECONOMIC,     UNWHOLESOME,     AND     UNAHEBICAN 
SWEAT-SHOP     SYSTEM. 

Governor  Roosevelt's  opinion  concerning  the  evils  of  sweat- shop 
labor,  that  he  formed  while  member  of  assembly  as  a  result  of  his 
searching  inquiry  into  the  unhealthful  tenement-house  system 
manufacturing  cigars,  did  not  undergo  a  change  during  the  seven- 
teen years  that  intervened  between  1883,  when  the  investigation  was 
made,  and  1899.  In  truth  his  views  on  the  subject  in  the  latter  ye; 
when  he  urged  the  legislature  to  adopt  radical  measures  to  sup- 
press the  harmful  system,  were  even  more  pronounced  than  those 
to  which  he  gave  utterance  while  serving  as  an  assemblyman.  These 
were  lus  ideas  in  1899,  as  expressed  in  his  annual  message: 

Another  very  important  phase  of  this  subject  is  the  sweat-shop  system, 
which  is  practically  the  conversion  of  the  pooiest  class  of  living  apartint-jus 
into  unwholesome  pest-creating  ami  crime- breeding  workshops.  Laws  have 
been  enacted  by  the  legislature  to  suppress  this  vile  phase  of  industrial  hie 
m  our  large  cities  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  dwellings  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture.  Although  the  law  is  quite  explicit  and  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  obvious,  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  its  effective  en- 
torcement.  it  is  everywhere  agreed  that  this  tenement-house  or  sweat-shop 
system  is  degrading  to  the  unfortunate  individuals  encaged  in  it  and  to  the 
social  and  moral  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  exists.  How  to  enforce 
the  law  on  this  subject  has  perplexed  the  statesmen  of  other  countries  and 
states  as  well  as  our  own. 

JJ?e  most  effective  and  uninquisitive  means  yet  devised  for  accomplish- 
ing  this  end  is  that  recently  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  via.,  providing  that 
buildings  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  must  have  a  permit  or  license, 
sVciL  "cense  or  permit  to  be  granted  only  on  conditions  that  the  anpointment 
of  the  building  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. These  permits  or  licenses  ought  to  be  granted  by  the  board  of  fac- 
tory inspectors,  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  inspection  of 
the  buildings  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  simple*  method  would  be  effeetiv* 
It  would  at  once  classify  buildings  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as.. 
building  so  used  without  a  permit  would  be  violating  the  law.  It  would 
prevent  much  friction,  because  all  requirements  of  the  law  would  have  to  be 
fulfilled  before  the  building  was  used.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  as  proper  conveniences,  including  accessible 
fire  escapes,  guarded  elevators,  and  other  appointments  would  be  required 
and  easily  furnished  when  new  buildings  were  being;  erected  or  when  old 
ones  were  being  changed  for  manufacturing  purposes,*" 

Nor  does  this  involve  any  radical  innovation.  It  is  simply  applying  the 
recognized  principle  upon  which  boards  of  health  now  everywhere*  act  ir 
requiring  that  the  plans  for  erecting  new  buildings  or  alterations  of  old  ones 
must  be  submitted  to  the  building  and  health  department  and  a  certificate 
of  approval  granted  before  the  building  can  be  erected,  alterations  made,  or 
the  premises  occupied.  Legitimate  manufacturers  will  not  object  to  this, 
because  they  are  desirous  of  furnishing  safe  and  wholesome  appointments  for 
their  employees.  Only  those  who  desire  to  evade  the  law  and  disregard  the 
common  demands  of  sanitation,  domestic  decency,  and  wholesome  industrial 
methods  will  object,  and  it  is  these  the  law  desires  to  reach. 

I  submit  this  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  legislature,  and  suggest 
that  an  amendment  to  the  law  embodying  this  idea  be  adopted,  to  the  end 
that  the  uneconomic,  unwholesome,  and  un-American  sweat-shop  sustem 
shall  disappear  from  our  industrial  life. 

Though  the  governor's  ideas  were  not  embodied  in  their  entirety 
in  the  law  that  ensued,  it  contained  the  essential  features  recom- 
mended by  him.  Its  provisions  made  it  unlawful  to  manufacture, 
alter,  repair,  or  finish  articles  of  clothing,  feathers,  artificial  flow- 
ers, cigarettes,  cigars,  or  umbrellas  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in  a  building  situated  in  the  rear 
of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  without  a  license  from  the  factory- 
inspection  department. 

The  law  has  worked  admirably.  From  the  time  that  it  went 
into  effect— September  1,  1899  -according  to  the  records  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  factory  inspection,  up  to  September  30,  1903, 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report  of  that  bureau, 
the  efficiency  of  the  act  in  interfering  with  sweat  shops  was  fully 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  altogether  10,439  licenses  were  refused 
to  applicants  because  of  the  insanitary  condition  of  their  living 
rooms  or  of  other  parts  of  the  buildings,  while  3,814  licenses  were 
revoked  for  similar  reasons.  These  latter  house  shops  doubtless 
would  now  be  in  operation  were  it  not  for  this  law  and  the  strict 
manner  of  its  execution.  In  the  time  above  mentioned  there  were 
1,901  instances  where  goods  were  tagged  in  tenement  workroom* 
wherein  the  law  had  been  violated,  and  a  large  number  of  prose- 
cutions and  convictions  have  resulted  from  its  enforcement.  M  ®e 
close  of  last  September  there  were  in  New  York  State  30,890  licenf d 
work  places,  which  have  undergone  at  least  one  critical  insp«  •(>tion 
each  year. 

S-81 


FIGURES   OF   SURPLUS   EARNINGS   REFUTE   THE 
STATEMENT  THAT  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
HAS  INCREASED  MORE  THAN  WAGES 
AND  INCOMES." 


tilrnct  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  Et.  GALL1NGER  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  dally  Congressional  Record,  April  %3,  1904- 


These  figures  of  surplus  earnings  refute  most  emphatically  the 
itatement  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  wages  and 
ncomes.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  it  does  cost  us 
ill  more  to  live  than  it  did  during  free-trade  times.  It  costs  more 
\o  wear  shoes  than  to  go  barefoot.  It  costs  more  to  live  in  a  com- 
fortable house  than  in  a  single  barely  furnished  room.  It  costs 
nore  to  eat  meat  twice  or  three  times  a  day  than  oatmeal,  corn 
/read,  or  free  soup.  It  costs  more  to  wear  well-made  and  fashionable 
•Iothes  than  it  does  to  dress  in  rags  and  shabby  raiment.  It  costs 
nore  to  send  the  children  to  school  and  college  than  it  does  to  have 
hem  in  the  street.  It  costs  more  to  buy  books  and  magazines  and 
lewspnpers  than  it  does  to  go  without.  It  costs  more  to  have  a  sewing 
machine  than  it  does  to  work  with  the  needle.    It  costs  more  to  use 

s  and  coal  than  it  does  to  use  candles  and  coke.  It  costs  more. 
far  more,  to  live  as  does  the  fully  employed,  well-paid  workman  in 
protection  times  than  it  does  the  idle  or  poorly  paid  laborer  of  free- 
trade  times.  It  costs  more,  far  more,  to  maintain  the  American 
iandard  of  living  than  it  does  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  one- 
third  the  laborers  of  free-trade  England  and  the  entire  population 
of  some  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

HIGH  STAHDARD  OF  LIVING  MADE  POSSIBLE. 

This  high  standard  of  living,  now  reached  and  maintained  by  all 
classes  of  our  people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  is 
made  possible  because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  people  we  are  doing 
almost  all  of  our  own  work,  and  for  this  work  are  being  most  hand- 
somely remunerated.  When  the  millions  of  working  people,  so  called, 
as  well  as  the  more  wealthy  classes,  are  consuming  the  farmers' 
products  and  are  able  to  pay  for  them  a  reasonable  and  profitable 
price,  then  our  thirty  millions  of  agriculturists  and  their  families 
rf-ip  the  benefit  which  is  reflected  back  in  their  own  consumption  of 
manufactures,  and  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  that  go  to  make 
up  the  comforts  of  the  American  home. 

The  laboring  classes  of  this  country  were  more  prosperous  during 
jhe  year  1903  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  This  will  be  seen, 
|n  the  first  place,  from  figures  showing  the  savings  of  the  peon  I  e. 
Hie  aggregate  deposits  in  our  savings  banks  amount  to  $3,000,000,000, 
«nfl  to  "show  the  amount  of  money  in  these  banks  during  the  past 
few  years  I  introduce  the  following  table: 

June  30  : 

■893     . $1,785,150,957 

^894     .    '. 1.747,961,280 

i^f)5  ; ;  ; ; ; ; 1 ,810,597,023 

>*H  .       .       .                       *       , 1,907,156,277 

=  **"  ."...'."     ".'..'. 1,939.376,035 

l-:r*8 ; , 2,065,631,298 

3899  ....       '■                    2,230,866,954 

1900  '..'.'.'..'.'. ] 2,449.547.885 

1901  ,  2,597,094,580 

19*2     .  . '. ".'".".'.'..! 2.750,177,290 

i^o;;  . . .  \  ; ;  ■ ;  *  ' . .  / 2,935,204,845 

isn  \    (estimated) ". v  •  .       3,176,000,000 

Deposits  in  savings  banks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  savings  were  withdrawn  than  were 
deposited  in  1894,  the  year  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law,  and 
tllat  the  increase  for  the  next  year  or  two  was  very  slight.  Since 
]Wt>  however,  when  the  Dingiey  tariff  became  operative,  the  increase 
each  rear  has  been  large  and  continuous.  For  the  six  years  it  amounts 
tn  §1,000,000,000,  almost  two  hundred  millions  of  this  being  added  in 
!9°3-  This  indicates  that  our  laboring  classes,  whose  surplus  earn- 
mgs  for  the  most  part  are  found  in  our  savings  banks,  had  all  that 
*a$  necessary  during  last  year  and  considerable  besides,  and  it  puts 
0ut  (>f  commission  the  so-often  asserted  Democratic  claim  that  the 
Co*l  of   living   has  increased   much  more   than  the  income  of  the 
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"THE  ATTACKS  OH  A  PBOTECTIVE  TABIPP  ABB  AIS^ 
AT  THE  WAGES  OF  LABOBING  MEH." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  S.  MORRILL  of  Vermont,  *a, 
8020  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session, 


The  attacks  on  a*  protective  tariff,  however  masked  or  disguised 
are  aimed  at  the  wages  of  laboring  men,  and  are  not  removed  L/th 
vain-glorious  assumption  of  free-trade  orators,  destitute  of  all  sym 
pa  thy  for  manual  labor,  that  Americans  can  do  more  work  per  da 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country.  If  it  were  true,  then  thi 
extra  wear  and  tear  of  human  life  should  not  go  unrewarded;  ba 
it  is  not  wholly  true.  Foreign  working-men  not  only  work  for  Ut 
pay  but  more  hours  for  a  day's  work  than  are  required  here,  Tm 
output  of  a  great  part  of  manufacturers  is,  moreover,  inexorabl 
regulated  by  machinery  with  fixed  speed  or  revolutions  for  perfec 
work.  The  best  machinery  is  eagerly  sought  after  and  quickly  dlj 
tributed  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  lower  and  unequal  wage 
of  foreign  workmen  alone  with  which  Americans  have  to  contend 
We  should  not,  however,  for  any  consideration  impair  the  superioi 
physique  of  American  workmen  by  compelling  them  to  perfon 
greater  tasks  than  are  allotted  to  any  other  people. 

"WAGES   IN    MASSACHUSETTS    77    PEB   CENT   HIGHEB 

THAN  IN  GBEAT  BBITAIN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  NELSON  DINGLE  Y,  JR.,  of  Maim 
page  S9W  of  daily  Concessional  Record,  50th  Congress,  hi 
Session. 


For  many  years  free  traders  denied  the  fact  that  wages  are  much, 
if  any,  lower  in  Great  Britain  than  here.  But  since  the  investigations 
of  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  a  few  years  ago,  then  commissioner  of 
labor  for  Massachusetts,  but  now  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States,  which  showed  that  on  an  average  wages  in  Massachu- 
setts are  77  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  running  from 
38  per  cent,  in  cotton  manufacturing  (where  less  skill  is  required 
in  most  grades  of  cottons  made  in  this  country  than  in  other  manu- 
facturing industries)  to  over  100  per  cent  in  industries  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  skill, the  claim  has  been  set  up  that  whatever  advantage 
a  workingman  may  have  in  this  country  over  a  similar  workingman 
in  Great  Britain  is  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

"THE     WOBKSHOPS     OE     EUROPE."-- LOW     STABVIHO 
BATES  OE  WAGES," 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  SHERMAN  -of  Ohio,  page 
205  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Sir,  the  question  before  us  is  one  purely  of  wages.  If  wages  in 
the  United  States  were  no  greater  than  in  England,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium, our  chief  competitors,  we  would,  no  doubt,  now  compete  with 
all  the  world  in  all  metallic  and  textile  fabrics.  Is  it  wise  in  thlt 
country  to  pursue  a  policy  that  will  compel  the  reduction  of  wage* 
of  laboring  men  employed  in  manufactures  to  the  standard  vow 
general  in  European  countries?  We  know  from  documents  furnished 
by  our  consuls  the  rate  of  wages  there. 
"The  Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Fuye],  in  a  recent  speech  made  in 
Boston,  gives  in  detail  the  most  striking  information  gained  bv  him 
from  personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  the  workshops  of  several 
countries  of  Europe  as  to  the  low,  starving  rates  of  wages,  and  the 
degradation  of  labor  existing  there.  God  forbid  that  such  injustice 
and  wrong  shall  ever  exist  here.  Our  free  institutions  could  not  sur- 
vive such  scenes.  Manufactories  conducted  upon  such  a  basis  iconic 
be  an  unmitigated  curse.  Cheapness  purchased  at  such  a  price  wonU 
be  crime.  And  yet  without  protective  duties  we  must  either  ab<w 
don  our  manufactures  or  reduce  wages  to  the  European  Handari 
What  more  evidence  do  we  need  than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  us  annually  from  European  countries,  bearing 
the  most  indisputable  testimony  to  their  poverty,  their  sufferings* 
and  their  distress? 
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HE  LABORING  CLASSES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  MORE 
PROSPEROUS  DURING  1903  THAN 
EVER  BEFORE." 

v  from  remarks  of  Hon  J.  H.  GALLINGEli  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
d-.ily  Congressional  Record,  April  28,  190Jf. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  wages  have  not  only  increased 

large  measure,  but  employment  as  well.     For  nearly  seven  years  now 

.most  every   man   in  the   United   States  who   has  wanted   work   and  was 

rthy  to  have  it  could  not  only  obtain  it  for  six  days  in  a  week  and  flfty- 

,„  weeks  in  a  year,  but  he  has  been  paid  for  that  labor  at  a  rate  never 

■fore  known  in  this  or  any  other  country.     There  have  been  times  in*  this 

,riod  when  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  help  to  harvest 

crops,   manufacture   our  goods  and   care   for   their  transportation   and 

:{ribiition. 

U  is  neither  my  province  nor  purpose  at  this  time  to  say  a  single  word 

r  against  labor  unions,  or  for  or  against  the  many  strikes  which  have 

A  such  a  serious  result,  upon  our  laboring  classes.     I  wish  only  to  em- 

brHze  the  fact  that  when  a  hundred  men  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  are 

)!-.-ntariIy  idle  for  weeks  or  months,  the  loss  is  by  no  means  confined  to 

lone,   but  involves  other  hundreds  or  other  hundred  thousands  that 

compelled 'to  be   idle  because  of  the  action  of  the  men  on  strike. 

It  lias  been  most  conservatively  estimated  that  the  strikes  of  the  year 

B03  lessened  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  by  fully  $1,000,000,000. 

1  propose  to  show  by  a  few  figures  that,  in  spite  of  what  idleness  there 

hnve  been  and  in  spite  of  what  loss  of  wages  and  decreased  purchasing 

t  may   have  resulted,   the  laboring  classes   of  this  country  were  more 

■wvrous  during  the  year  1903  than  ever  before  in  our  history.     This  will 

seen,  in  the  first  place,  from  figures  showing  the  savings  of  the  people, 

he  deposits  in  our  savings  banks  amount  to   over  $3,000,000,000   and  to 

low  the  amount  of  money  in  these  banks  during  the  past  few  years  I  intro- 

e  the  following  table  : 

Deposits  in  Savings  Banks. 

e  30 :  June  30 : 

1893 $1,785,150,957      j  1S99 .$2,230,366,954 

1S94 1,747,961,280  1900 2.449,547,88? 

1S95 1 .810,597,023      I  1901 2,597,094,580 

J <«90 1,907.156,277      I  1902... 2,750.177,290 

1897 1.939,376  035      |  1903... 2,935,204,845 

1S98 2,065,631,298     |  J 904 (estimated)    3,176,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  savings  were  withdrawn  than  were  deposited 
189 $,  the  year  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law,  and  that  the  increase 
the  next  year  or  two  was  very  slight.  Since  1897,  however,  when  the 
nnley  tariff  became  operative,  the  increase  each  year  has  been  large  and 
tinv.ous.  For  the  six  years  it  amounts  to  SI .000,000,000,  almost  two 
mlml  millions  of  this  being  added  In  1903.  This  indicates  that  our 
ring  classes,  whose  surplus  earnings  for  the  most  part  nre  found  in  our 
ings  banks,  had  all  that  was  necessary  during  last  year  and  consider- 
e  besides,  and  it  puts  out  of  commission  the  so -often  asserted  Demo- 
tic claim  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  much  more  than  the  in- 
we  of  the  people.  Hut  these  savings-banks  deposits  are  only  a  part  of  the 
iboring  man's  surplus.  There  are  the  large  sums  invested  in  building 
fl  loan  associations ;  there  are  the  instalments  paid  upon  the  home,  and 
hap:4  upon  the  furniture,  which  is  being  acquired  from  year  to  year  and 
ro  mouth  to  month :  and  there  are  also  the  premiums  paid  upon  the  life- 
'irance  policy. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  In- 
tel marvelous.  The  outstanding  insurance  of  this  company  at  the  end  of 
was  $353,177,217.  Ten  years  later,  at  the  end  of  1903,  it  was  $1,~ 
-,381,457,  a  gain  of  almost  $1,000,000,000.  The  gain  in  1903,  its  great- 
year,  was  $398,889,074.  The  exhibit  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
iV  also  shows  a  most  remarkable  increase,  the  gain  for  1903  being  $293,- 
8-912,  of  which  $190,386,294  was  in  the  industrial  department.  These 
'°  companies  alone  have  $2,273,000,000  of  outstanding  insurance,  a  large 
Mion  of  it  being  in  the  industrial  departments,  and  written  during  the 
■*t  seven  years.  But  though  these  figures  illustrate  the  large  amount  of 
siice  taken  out  last  year  and  other  recent,  years  chiefly  by  the  work- 
■8  classes,  the  same  wonderful  increase  of  business  was  shown  by  our 
groat  insurance  companies  among  all  classes  of  our  people.  The  year 
903  van  by  far  the  largest  known,  proving  beyond  question  that  the  Ameri- 
to  People — farmers,  mechanics,  clerks,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
■°fesKional  men — not  only  added  largely  to  savings  and  other  surplus,  but 
^  able  more  than  ever  before  to  take  out  life  insurance,  the  best  mode 
saving  and  providing  for  the  future. 

^'-'sc  figures  of  surplus  earnings  refute  most  emphatically  the  state- 
icn*  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  wages  a?id  incomes. 
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"WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARE! 
WITH  THOSE  PAID  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN." 


Emirmt  from  remarks  of  Eon.  L  F*  FISCHMB,  of  $en 
York,  im  Mouse  of  Bepreseniatives,  March  MS ',  1891 \  am 
printed  in  ..A ppendix  to  hound  Congressional  Record. 
Vol  80,  page  SL 


T  desire  to  read  here  a  table  collated  by  Mr.  Kathanie 
McKay?  under  date  of  August,  1S96,  showing  wages  pai 
in  the  United  States  compared  with  those  paid  in  Grea 
Britain. 

Mr.  McKay  is  a- gentleman  who  had  devoted  much  thm 
and  energy  to  the  investigation  of  matters  of  this  charac 
ter^and  from  my  knowledge  of  the- man,  I  have  no 
taney  in  declaring  my  belief  in  the  absolute  truthf  nines 
of  the  statement: 

In  the  United  States  a  blacksmith  receives  102  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  bricklayer  receives  125  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  carpenter  receives  165  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United.  States  a  calker  receives  126  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  conductor  (express)  receives  34^ 
per  cent,  more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  car  driver  receives  38  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  an  engineer  (locomotive)  receives 
191  per  cent,  more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  fireman,  receives  188  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  machinist  receives  188  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  plasterer  receives  111  per  cent 
more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  plumber  receives  143  per  cent 
more  than  in  England.  ■ 

In  the  United  States  a  telegraph  operator  receives  l* 
to  154  per  cent,  more  than  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  a  train  dispatcher  receives  315  pe> 
cent,  more  than  in  England. 

Laboring  men  in  London 1,912,< 

Trades  union  societies,  519 l>oo(^0J? 

Average  pay  of  English  workmen $!•* 

Average  pay  of  American  workmen $•* 
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«THE    AMERICAN    WORKINGMAN     LIVES    BETTER 
THAN  THE  EUROPEAN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  O.  II.  GR08VENOR,  of  Ohio,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  4>  1904* 


LOWEB  PBICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAN 

IN  ENGLAND. 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  while  wages  are  higher  in  the  United 
Stales  the  cost  of  living  is  correspondingly  cheaper  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, That  this  statement  is  erroneous  can  be  proved  by  official 
statistics  obtained  simultaneously  in  both  countries.  In  1892  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  made  an  extensive  report  on  "Retail 
prices  and  wages"  in  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
k  different  periods  from  June,  1889,  to  September,  1891.  Among 
the  cities  considered  in  this  report  were  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Man- 
chester, England,  cities  for  which  wage  comparisons  have  just  been 
mfde. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  articles  of  identically  the  same 
description,  obtained  at  the  same  time,  namely,  June,  1889,  and 
September,  1891,  in  both  cities,  shows  that  instead  of  the  neces- 
sary commodities  of  life  being  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule  much  lower.  This 
is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  A  glance  at  this  table  shows 
that  most  of  the  necessary  food  products,  such  as  bread,  eggs, 
lard,  bacon,  roast  beef,  hams,  mutton,  milk,  starch,  and  canned 
vegetables,  were  much  lower  in  St.  Louis  than  in  Manchester,  while 
the  prices  of  the  few  remaining  food  products  averaged  about  the 
same  in  both  countries. 

With  regard  to  clothing  and  cloth  goods,  we  find  that  men's 
hosiery,  cotton  shirts,  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
dress  goods  of  the  same  description  and  quality  were  cheaper  in 
St.  Louis  than  in  Manchester;  that  carpets,  flannels,  and  cotton 
underwear  averaged  about  the  same,  and  that  only  in  the  case  of* 
men's  hats  was  there  any  decided  difference  in  favor  of  the  Man- 
chester purchaser. 

Household  articles,  such  as  earthenware,  glassware,  and  cutlery, 
were,  nearly  the  same  in  price  in  St.  Louis  as  in  Manchester,  with 
a  very  slight  difference  in  some  cases  in  favor  of  the  latter  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  furniture  costs  from  about  one-fifth  to  one- 
half  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  for 
the  cost  of  one  bedroom  set  in  Manchester  one  could  buy  from 
two  to  three  sets  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  the  cost  of  one  dining  table 
at  Manchester  a  whole  dining-room  set  could  be  bought  in  St.  Louis. 
But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "If  the  American  workingmen 
earn  so  much  more  and  pay  so  much  less  for  what  they  consume, 
why  are  they  not  all  wealthy  and  contented?"  The  answer  may  be 
found  in  the  statement  of  the  eminent  French  scientist,  Prof.  Emile 
Levasseur,  in  his  work  on  "L'Ouvrier  Americain"  (The  American 
Workingman).  After  summing  up  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
America  as  compared  with  Europe  he  says  that  wages  in  the  United 
States  are  about  double  the  wages  in  Europe;  that  objects  of 
ordinary  consumption  by  working  people  (excepting  dwelling 
houses)  cost  less  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  than  in  those 
of  Europe;  that  the  American  workingman  lives  better  than  the 
European;  that  he  eats  more  substantially,  dresses  better,  is  more 
comfortably  housed  and  more  often  owns  his  dwelling,  spends  more 
for  life  insurance  and  various  social  and  beneficial  associations, 
a»d,  in  short,  has  a  much  higher  standard  of  life  than  the  European 
workingman. 
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"LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMO. 
CRATIC  STATES." 


Extract  from  fimarks  of  Hon,  C,  M.  GBOSVENOR,  of  Ohio,  k 
daily  Congr  Visional  Becord,  April  4,  1904* 


I*ABO»  MSGIS&ATIOH  IN  BEPUBLICAN  AND 
DEMOCRATIC  STATES. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  judging  the  merits  of  a  political  party 
than  by  the  laws  which  are  passed  by  the  legislators  who  are 
elected  to  office  from  its  ranks.  With  regard  to  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  workers,  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
they  received  their  full  measure  of  protection  and  justice;  but,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  different  States,  nearly  all 
protective  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States  was  first  enacted 
by  Republican  States  and  then  adopted  by  way  of  imitation  by 
the  Democratic  States.  At  the  present  time  the  proportion  of 
Republican  States  having  protective  labor  legislation  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  Democratic  States,    This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  tables. 

Labor  bureaus.— There  are  few  agencies  which  have  done  more 
toward  giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  problems  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, that  have  brought  employer  and  employee  nearer  together, 
that  have  furnished  the  laboring  people  with  facts  for  arguments 
in  favor  of  protective  legislation,  than  bureaus  of  labor  and  labor 
statistics.  The  table  shows  that  at  present  there  are  33  State 
labor  bureaus  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  23  are  in  Repub- 
lican States  and  10  are  in  Democratic  States.  Reducing  these 
figures  to  a  proportionate  basis,  we  find  that  23  out  of  08  Repub- 
lican States,  or  89  per  cent.,  have  labor  bureaus;  10  out  of  17 
Democratic  States,  or  59  per  cent.,  have  labor  bureaus. 

Factory-impeetion  service*— It  is  well  known  to  all  working 
people  that  protective  labor  laws  are  practically  a  dead  letter  in 
any  State  unless  there  is  a  factory-inspection  service  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  out  and  bringing  to  justice  persons  who 
violate  such  laws.  It  is  easy  enough  to  enact  protective  legislation, 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  enforce  it  If  a  State,  therefore,  enacts 
such  laws  and  fails  to  organize  a  service  for  their  enforcement, 
it  is  betraying  those  whom  it  pretends  to  favor.  JLet  us  again 
^observe  the  tables :  We  find  that  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-eight 
Republican  States,  or  75  per  cent.,  have  established  factory- 
inspection  services.  We  also  find  that  three  out  of  seventeen  Demo- 
cratic States,  or  18  per  cent.,  have  factory-inspection  services.  In 
examining  the  other  subjects  of  labor  legislation  which  follow  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  Democratic 
States  have  f actory-inspection  services  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  labor  laws  which  will  be  under 
consideration. 

'Inspection  of  mines. — Public  inspection  of  mines  is  required .^on 
the  same  grounds  as  inspection  of  factories.  The  tables  show  that 
fifteen  of  the  twenty-eight  Republican  States  and  nine  of  the  seven- 
teen  Democratic  States  have  established  this  service. 

Child  labor  in  factories.—  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  fac- 
tory system,  over  a  century  ago,  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
greed  of  inconsiderate  and  cruel  employers  have  been  the  helpless 
children,  who  often  at  a  tender  age  are  placed  in  factories  and 
are  ruined  physically,  morally,  and  mentally  by  their  work,  their 
surroundings,  and  their  loss  of  opportunity  for  education.  It  is 
a  principle  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries  that  children  under 
10  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  in  factories,  and  in  nearly 
all  European  countries  laws  have  been  passed  placing  a  limit  of 
13  or  14  years  upon  such  child  labor.  In  our,  country  thirty-one 
out  of  the  forty-five  States  prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
under  li  years  of  age  from  working  in  factories.  Of  these  thirty- 
one  States  twenty-one  are  Republican  and  ten  are  Democratic.  In 
other  words,  68  per  cent,  of  all  the  Republican  States  and  only 
3i  per  tent,  of  the  Democratic  States  have  laws  prohibiting  children 
under  13  years  of  age  from  working  in  factories. 

Child  labor  i«  iiim#A.^-Twenty- four  States  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  children  Under  12  years*  of  age  in  mines.  Of  these,  sixteen 
are  Republican  and  eight  are  Democfatie  States. 


i  MAN  EARNS  DOUBLE  AS  MUCH  IN  AMERICA  AS  IN 
ENGLAND." 


xtraet  from  remarks  of  Hon.   WM.  D.  OWEN  of  Indiana,  fage 
5547  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


A  man  earns  double  as  much  in  America  as  in  England  and  the 
nrchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  very  nearly  equal.  The  total  cost 
f  supplies  for  a  family  in  America  is  about  5  per  cent,  more  than 

England.  The  official  statistics  show  that  the  price  of  ordinary 
imily  supplies  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent,   in  the  excess  here. 

iw,  you  do  not  comfort  a  worker  greatly  to  tell  him  that  if  he  will 
Die  for  you  he  can  buy  for  95  cents  what  now  costs  him  a  dollar, 
pedaliy  if  you  "tell  the  truth"  that  at  the  same  time  instead  of 
diing  a  dollar  for  a  day's  work  he  will  get  50  cents.    He  is  too  good 

flutes  to  surrender  50  cents  in  order  to  save  5  cents.  Now,  this 
per  cent,  more  that  a  man's  family  costs  him  here  than  in  Eng- 
nd  can  be  paid  for  the  entire  year  by  the  extra  American  wages 

receives  in  two  weeks.     That  is,  in  two  weeks'  work  the  amount 

wages  he  receives  above  what  he  would  get  in  England  pays  the 
per  cent,  extra  expenses  for  one  year.     For  the  other  fifty  weeks 

the  year  he  can  save  his  extra  wages  and  still  furnish  his  family 
le  same  things  that   it   would   require  the  whole  of  his   wages   to 

ply  if  he  lived  in  England.  In  other  words,  if  the  families  lived 
1st  the  same,  the  American  wage-worker  will  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  fifty  weeks  of  the  extra  American  wages  in  Ms  pocket.  The 
nglish  workman  will  not  have  a  dollar. 

TO  GET  THE   BEST   WORK   OUT   OF  MEN,— DIVERSIFY 

iurotrsTB*." 


*tract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  REED  of  Maine,  page 
069  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Hie  re  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  men,  and  that 
to  give  each  the  work  he  can  do  best.  You  can  only  accomplish 
lis  by  diversifying  industry.  To  diversify  industry  completely  in  a 
&untry  such  as  ours,  there  is  only  one  way  given  under  Heaven 
wng  men.  To  enable  the  American  people  themselves  to  supply 
I  tluir  wants  you  must  give  and  assure  to  the  American  people  the 
toerican  markets.  What  does  this  phrase  mean  in  practical  life? 
n«eans  that  we,  the  nation,  say  to  capital,  "Embark  yourself 
the  manufacture  of  such  and  such  articles,  and  you  shall  have  a 
lar*ct  to  the  extent  of  the  American  people." 

(apHnl  then  says  to  labor,  "Go  with  me  into  this  new  field,  all  of 
Dii  who  like  this  work  best,  and  we  will  share  the  results."  Then 
Pm  a  new  industry.  Multiply  this  by  hundreds,  and  you  have  a 
)ItlTn unity  where  every  man  honestly  minded  will  get  what  on  the 
l°ic  suits  him  best,  and  the  nation  will  get  the  greatest  amount 
WGrk  from  the  greatest  number. 
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"WAGES  fN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABOUT  TWICE  k 
HIGH  AS  IN  EUROPE." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  QROSVENOR  of  Ohio, 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  4,  1904, 


WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

Owing  to  the  vastly  superior  resources  of  the  United  Stairs  ; 
the  wise  legislation  which  has  protected  American  industries  i 
thereby  maintained  the  American  standard  of  living,  wages  in  th 
United  States  are,  on  the  average,  about  twice  as  high  as  in  Europe 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  wage  in  certain  citie 
of  Europe  and  America,  according  to  statistics  gathered  by  th 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor: 


Year. 


J  870, 
1870. 
1880. 
J  806. 
1902. 


Great  Brit-  !       Paris, 
ain  (27  quo-:  France  (21 
rations).    {quotations). 


United 
States 

quotations! 


SI. 80  ! 

1.4(1  i 

1.49  i 

1.45  ; 


81.06 
1.12 
J. 20 
1.88 
U'A 


The  latest  comparative  statistics  of  wages  are  contained  in 
official  report  made  by  the  statistical  office  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  published  by  order  of  Parliament  in  August,  1903.  The  dati 
relate  to  years  between  1895  and  1902  (mainly  to  years  betweej 
1898  and  1901)  and  pertain  to  fifteen  skilled  occupations  in  th 
chief  cily  and  other  cities  in  the  United  StateSj  Great  Britain 
France,  and  Germany,  and  the  totals  are  as  follows  (corrected 
a  standard  year) : 


.Average  weekly  rates  for  15  skille 
trades  in- 


Country. 


;  Chief  cities  and  j 
!  towns. 


Other  cities  km 
towns 


United  States 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Germany 


75 -=518.00  : 
42-=  10.00 

24-    5.7a  ! 


hi) 
80 

22    h) 


I 


WAGES  NEASLY  TWICE  AS  HIGH  IN  HEW  YOBK  AS  IJ 

LONDON. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  average  wage  for  the  fifteen  trait- 
is  nearly  twice  as  high  in  New   York  as  in  London  and  more  iha> 
twice  as  high  as  hi  Paris  and  three  times  as  high  as  in  Berlin. 
the  smaller  cities  the  superiority  of  the   United  States  is  eqiiali; 
marked,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  comparison: 


Capital  cities, 

Other  cities  aud  towns. 


Ger- 
many. 


100 

100 


France. 


151 
100 


Great    :   VwW 
Britain. ;  NU'U* 


175 

15U 


The  fact  that  wages  in  the  United  States  ran  ire  three  tim**: 
high  as  in  Germany  in  the  skilled  trades  is  accompanied  by  simi|3 
evidence  for  unskilled  labor.  Thus  the  German  Government  report 
on  workingmen's  insurance  against  sickness  and  accident  (a  t'O^ 
pulsory  system  conducted  by  the  Government)  showed  that  on  J  a"* 
ary  1,  1902,  the  average  daily  wage  of  adult  male  laborers  in  ^ 
thirty-three  large  cities  was  only  67  cents,  in  fifty-eight  small  citi* 
(places  with  a  population  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  each)  .W  cents 
while  in  the  agricultural  districts  it  was  49  cents  in  the  wr-st  'nt 
33  cents  in  the  east.  , 

The  average  family  income  was  23  per  cent,  larger  than  that  * 
Great  Britain,  48  per  cent,  larger  than  that  in  France,  and  78  F 
cent,  larger  than  that  in  Germany.  But  since  1891  wages  have  fl* 
more  rapidly  than  in  Prance  or  England. 
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"THE  PRESENT  SCALE  OF  WAGES  WAS  UNKNOWN 
DURING  ANY  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  E,  FULLER  of  Illinois  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  February  8,  190^. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  observed  that  In  the  great  district  which  I  rep- 
resent and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  and  also  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  districts  in  the  West — the  great  factories  of  that 
district,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  Democratic  times,  when  Cleveland  was  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  party  controlled  both  branches  of  Congress,  were 
dosed  or  running  at  half  time  and  with  half  force.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
Mmrts  of  men  in  that  district  were  out  of  employment  and  could  find  no 
work  to  do ;  but  when  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  in  1896,  when  the  Repub- 
lics party  again  came  into  power,  when  the  odious  Wilson  bill  was  repealed 
and  the  Dingley  bill  became  the  law  of  this  land,  once  more  the  doctrine  of 
protection  was  declared  as  the  doctrine  under  which  this  Government  should 
be  conducted,  those  factories  opened  up,  the  smoke  started  again  from  the 
chimneys  that  had  been  smokeless  before,  the  people  again  went  to  work, 
and  during  the  days  since  1896  and  since  1897,  when  Mr.  McKinley  was  in- 
ww  rated  as  President,  a  period  of  prosperity  started  and  has  continued 
*ince  in  that  district  and  in  that  State  and  throughout  this  country  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known  before  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
cr-untry. 

My  earliest  recollections  were  of  another  Democratic  period,  when 
James  Buchanan  was  President  of  the  United  States,  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection that  in  those  days  we  had  very  much  prosperity  "in  spite  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration."  In  fact,  my  recollection  and  my  reading  of  history 
both  tell  me  that  during  that  period  of  free  trade  or  low  tariffs,  when 
the  doctrine  of  protection  had  been  relegated  to  the  rear,  in  "spite"  of 
all  that,  prosperity  was  not  in  evidence  to  any  considerable  extent.  Listen 
a  moment  to  what  so  good  a  Democratic  authority  as  James  Buchanan  him- 
self bad  to  say  upon  that  subject.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  December 
S,  1857,  he  used  this  language: 

The  earth  has  yielded  her  friuts  abundantly  and  has  bountifully 
rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Our  great  staples  have  com- 
manded high  prices,  and  up  to  within  a  brief  period  our  manufacturing, 
mineral,  and  mechanical  occupations  have  largely  partaken  of  the  general 
prosperity.  We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  in 
u'cli  abundance,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  coun- 
try, in  its  monetary  interests,  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  deplorable 
rendition.  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  of 
agriculture  and  in  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  we  find  our  manu- 
factures suspended,  our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of 
different  kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  reduced  to  want. 

Those  were  the  good  old  Democratic  times,  and  such  were  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  spite  of  such  fact. 

Comparing  Republican  times  of  to-day  with  any  period  of  Democratic 
ascendancy  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  I  say  again,  Yes,  we  are  proud 
of  the  record  of  the  Republican  party.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

I  believe  the  high  rate  of  wages  of  the  laboring  man  in  this 
country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under  protective  tariff  laws  the  factories 
<~>f  this  country  are  enabled  to  run  and  to  give  employment  to  all  men  who 
desire  employment.  I  believe  that  when  yon  have  a  policy  of  free  trade 
or  a  revenue  tariff  only  and  the  factories  are  compelled  to  close  and  the 
Mooring  man  is  without  work  that  then  in  the  surplus  of  labor  you  can 
Wro  men  at  anything  that  will  permit  them  to  live.  Labor  unions  never 
increased  wages  when  there  was  no  work  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Then,  why  is  it  that  under  the  high-tariff  system 
existing  at  the  present  time  the  wages  of  the  men  in  the  silk  mills  and 
!p  the  steel  factories  are  being  reduced?  Why  is  it  that  throughout  New 
fcnt»iand.  where  you  have  protection  as  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 
*'Hges  to-day  are  on  a  decline,  and  the  workingman  is  receiving  less 
than  he  did  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Oh,  I  can  answer  that  without  any  trouble  whatever. 
Tfce  price  of  wheat  is  not  always  the  same ;  sometimes  it  goes  up  and 
BomPt,jmes  it  goes  down.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  a  great  extent 
governs  these  things.  Wages  may  be  high  to-day,  and  next  year  or  next 
"io nth  they  may  be  lower.  They  are  higher  now  than  they  ever  were 
'n  Democratic  times.  Wages  will  not  always  be  on  the  same  high 
P'nue  that  they  were  last  year  or  the  year  before.  But  wages  are  to-day 
'%/ter  upon  the  average,  very  much  higher,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
thu  world  to-day,  and  that  I  believe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  in  power,  that  a  Republican  tariff  law  is  upon  the  statute  books 
°J  the  United  States,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  prevails.  Certain 
J'  fa  that  the  present  scale  of  wages  was  unknown  in  this  country  even 
during  any  Democratic  Administration. 
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"UNION  LABOR  IN  GOVERNMENT  WORK."— "PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT'S  ATTITUDE." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  UROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Oon- 

gressional  Record,  April  4,  .1904. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  In"  1.901,  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended that  "provision  be  made  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
law  easy  and  certain, "  and  also  that  the  Government  should  provide  in  it. 
contracts  that  all  work  for  it  should  be  done  under  "fair"  conditions. 

By  this  expression  it  is  understood  that  the  President  meant  that  no 
contract  should  be  given  or  no  contractor  employed  by  the  Government 
who  would  not  agree  to  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages ;  in  other  words,  a  > 
contractor  should,  in  any  way,  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  contract  from  lh. 
Government  by  lessening  the  price  paid  the  employees  for  their  labor  to  a 
point  less  than  the  "fair"  or  union  scale  of  wages  or  by  working  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  hours  per  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  trade. 

While  'thus  favoring  the  union  standard  of  wages  and  hours  in  G;> 
ernment  work  the  President  recognizes  the  illegality  of  any  discrimination 
for  or  against  members  of  a  union.  Thus  in  the  case  of  William  A.  Miller. 
who  complained  that  he  was  removed  from  his  position  of  assistant  fore- 
man in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  in  violation  of  the  civil-service  Jaw, 
because  he  had  been  expelled  from  Local  Union  No,  4  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  the  President  ordered  Miller's  reinstatement 
and  explained  the  rule  governing  public  employment  in  the  following  com- 
munication to  Secretary  Cortclyou,  in  whose  charge  the  President  placed 
the  investigation:  Oyster  Bay,  N  Y.,  July  13,  li)0S. 

My  Dear  Secretary  Cortelyou  ;  In  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the 
Civil-Service  Commission  of  July  6,  the  Public  Printer  will  reinstate  tov 
W.  A.  Miller  in  his  position.  Meanwhile  I  will  withhold  my  final  decision 
of  the  svhole  case  until  I  have  received  the  report  of  the  investigation  ^r\ 
Miller's  second  communication,  which  you  notify  me  has  been  begun  to-day. 
July  13. 

On  the  face  of  the  papers  presented,  Miller  would  appear  to  have,  been 
removed  in  violation  of  law.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  employees  o*f  the 
Government  Printing  Office  constituting  themselves  into  a  union  if  they  so 
desire,  but  no  rules  or  resolutions  of  that  union  can  be  permitted  to  override 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  my  sworn  duty  to  enforce. 

Please  communicate  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Public  Printer  for  lite 
information  and  that  of  his  subordinates. 

Very  truly  yours,  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Hon.   George  B.  Cortej-you,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1903. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cortelyou:  In  connection  with  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I 
call  attention  to  tiiis  judgment  and  award  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  to  its  report  to  rne  of,  March  18  last: 

"It  is  adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  person  shall  be  refused  employ- 
ment or  in  any  way  discriminated  against  on  account  of  membership  or 
non-membership  to  any  labor  organization,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  or  interference  with  any  employee  who  is  not  a  member 
of  any  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organization." 

I  heartily  approve  of  this  award  and  judgment  by  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  me,  which  itself  included  a  member  of  a  labor  union.  This  com- 
mission was  dealing  with  labor  organizations  working  for  private  employers. 
It  is,  of  course,  mere  elementary  decency  to  require  that  all  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with  the  principle  thus 
clearly  and  fearlessly  enunciated.  Please  furnish  a  copy  of  this  letter  both 
to  Mr.  Palmer  and  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  their  guidance. 

Sincerely,  yours,  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 

Hon.  Gkougjs  B.  Cortklyoo,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  Public  Printer,  on 'Wednesday,  July  16,  notified  Mr. 
Miller  that  he  had  been  reinstated  and  might  report  for  duty  any  day. 

On  September  20,  1908,  the  President  gave  a  hearing  to  members  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  the  subject 
of  pending  labor  legislation.  Following  is  the  official  account  of  the  hear 
*ag:  .  September  29,   1903, 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  President  granted  an  interview  this  evening  to  tho 
following  members  of  the  executive  council  of  that  body  :  Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers, Mr.  James  Duncan,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Mr.  James  O'Connell,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Morrison,  at  which  various  subjects  of  legislation  in  the  interests  of 
labor,  as  well  as  Executive  action,  were  discussed.  Concerning  the  case  oi 
William  A.  Miller,  the  President  made  the  following  statement : 

"I  thank  you  and  your  committee  for  your  courtesy,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  see  you  or 
any  representatives  of  your  organizations  or  of  your  federation  as  a  whole. 

"As  regards  the  Miller  case,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said.  In  dealing  with  it  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  am  dealing  purely 
with  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  its  employees.  /  must  govern  m<j 
action  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  I  am  sworn  to  administer,  and  which 
differentiate  any  case  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  * 
party  from  all  other  cases  'whatsoever.  These  laws  are  enacted  for  the  ben- 
efit of  ihe  whole  people,  and  can  not  and  must  not  be  construed  as  permit- 
ting discrimination  against  some  of  the  people.  /  am  President  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,,  without  regard  to  creed,  color ,  birthplace,  occu- 
pation, or  social  condition.  My  aim  is  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  its 
among  them  all.  In  th?  employment  and  dismissal  of  men  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  I  can  no  more  recognize  the  fact  that,  a  man  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  a  union,  as  being  for  or  against  him,  than  I  can  recognize  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  as  being  for 
or  against  him. 

"In  the  communications  sent  me  by  various  labor  organizations  pro- 
testing against  the  retention  of  Miller  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
the  grounds  alleged  are  two  fold :  First,  that  he  is  a  non-union  man  ;  second, 
that  he  is  not  personally  fit.  The  question  of  his  personal  fitness  is  one 
to  be  settled  in  the  routine  of  administrative  detail,  and  can  not  be  allowed 
to  conflict  or  to  complicate  the  larger  question  of  governmental  discrimina- 
tion for  or  against  him  or  any  other  man  because  he  is  or  is  not  a  member 
of  a  union.  This  is  the  only  question  now  before  me  for  decision,  and  as  to 
this  my  decision  is  final." 

In  the  foregoing  statement  of  policy  President  Roosevelt  merely  reiter- 
ated his  well-known  conviction  that  the  law  must  be  administered  with  ab- 
solutely no  discrimination. 
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-THE  PROTECTIVE  POLICY  GIVES  THE  LARGEST 
POSSIBLE  REWARD  TO  LABOR." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  of  Ohio, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  7,  1890. 


The  accumulations  of  the  laborers  of  the  country  have  increased, 
Mm!  the  working  classes  of  no  nation  in  the  world  have  such  splendid 
deposits  in  savings  banks  as  the  working  classes  of  the  United  States. 
Listen  to  its  own  story.  The  deposits  of  all  the  savings  banks  of 
Xi  w  England  in  .1886  equaled  $5;H,53£,484.  The  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  New  York  in  188G  were  $482,68(5,730.  The  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1887  were  $303,948,- 
%2\,  and  the  number  of  depositors  was  914,778,  or  $330.67  for  each 
depositor.  The  savings  banks  of  nine  States  have  in  nineteen  years 
increased  their  deposits  $028,000,000.  Our  operatives  deposit  $7  to 
(he  English  operative's  $1.  These  vast  sums  represent  the  savings  of 
llio  men  whose  labor  has  been  employed  under  the  protective  policy, 
which  gives,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  largest  possible  reward  to 
labor,     *     *     * 

With  a  debt  of  over  $9,050,000,000  when  the  war  terminated,  holding 
on  to  the  protective  laws  against  Democratic  opposition,  we  have  re- 
duced that  debt  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  $63,000,000  each 
year,  $174,000  qwij  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  what  looked  to  be  a  burden  almost  impossible  to  bear  has  been 
removed  under  the  Republican  fiscal  system  until  now  it  is  $1,020,- 
000,000,  and  with  the  payment  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  the  nation 
mis  not  been  impoverished.  The  individual  citizen  has  not  been  bur- 
dened or  bankrupted.  National  and  individual  prosperity  have  gone 
f-tcodily  on,  until  our  wealth  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  incomprehen- 
sible when  put  into  figures.     *     *     * 

Notwithstanding  the  complaint  that  is  made  about  the  decadence 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  Mulha.il  informs  us  that  Great  Britain's 
proportion  in  the  foreign  commerce  in  1S30  was  27.2  per  cent  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world;  but  in  1870  it  had  fallen  to  24.5  per  cent, 
isiul  in  1880  Great  Britain's  proportion  was  but  21.2  per  cent  In 
IS!  0  the  United  States  had  but  3.7  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world;  in  1870  it  had  risen  to  9.3  per  cent.,  and  in  1880  she  had  11.5 
P't  cent,  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  world. 

While  Great  Britain  lost  between  1870  and  1880  13  per  cent,  of  her 
trade  the  United  States  gained  %2  per  cent.  And  if  the  United  States 
would  give  the  same  encouragement  to  her  merchant  marine  and  her 
^unship  lines  as  is  given  by  other  nations,  this  commerce  on  the 
-'-;  under  the  American  flag  would  increase  and  multiply.  When 
the  United  States  will  expend  from  her  treasury  from  five  to  six 
'niilions  a  year,  as  do  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  their 
sh\!mship  lines,  our  ships  will  plow  every  sea  in  successful  competi- 
{]"n  with  the  ships  of  the  world. 
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"IF  ANYBODY  MAKES  A  PROFIT  OUT  OF  US,  WE  PRt 

FER  THAT  IT  SHALL  BE  THOSE  WHO  GIVE 

GOOD  WAGES  TO  AMERICAN 

WORKMEN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  WM.  D.  KELLEY,  of  Pennsylvania, 

in  House  of  Representatives,  March  %5,  1870.     (Congressional 

Globe,  Appendix,  page  214,  41st  Congress,  2d  Session.) 


PKOOF  THAT  PBOTECTION  CHEAPENS  GOODS. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Kerr)  speaking  of  my  argu- 
ment on  Bessemer  rails,  said  that  as  America  produced  but  30,000 
tons  per  annum,  the  establishment  of  her  works  could  have  had  no 
influence  upon  the  price  of  English  rails,  because  the  quantity  pro- 
duced  was  relatively  so  small.  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of 
that  argument  by  the  contents  of  the  little  box  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
So  long  as  America  was  unprepared  to  make  Bessemer  steel  no  Eng- 
lishman would  sell  a  ton  of  rails  for  less  than  $150.  I  have  told  the 
story  to  this  committee  once,  and  will  not  now  repeat  the  details. 
But  when  in  1865  the  works  of  Griswold  &  Co.,  at  Troy,  New  York, 
and  the  Freedom  Works,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  ready  to 
deliver  Bessemer  rails,  Englishmen,  who  had  been  swearing  that  they 
could  not  sell  them  at  less  than  $150  a  ton  immediately  offered  them  at 
$130.  And  when  our  works  increased  from  two  to  six  they  dropped 
their  price  down  to  $100,  and,  if  necessary,  they  will  drop  it  to  ?50; 
or  until  they  force  the  owners  of  our  establishments  to  abandon  the 
production  and  apply  their  premises  and  machinery  to  some  other 
use. 

Their  policy  is  to  crowd  out  our  works;  or,  as  Lord  Brougham 
advised  in  1815,  just  after  the  close  of  our  war,  "to  spend  any 
amount  of  money  to  strangle  in  the  cradle  the  infant  industries  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  had  called  into  existence  in  the  United  States." 
They  will  spend  any  amount  of  money  to  crowd  out  these  five  or  six 
Bessemer  rail-works,  and  then  put  the  price  up  to  figures  that  will 
he  satisfactory  to  themselves, 

I  said  I  would  illustrate  the  argument  by  the  contents  of  a  small 
box  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  contains  a  very  few  small  articles  and 
specimens  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  made.  They  are  gas- 
tips,  of  a  kind  that,  till  quite  lately  were  made  exclusively  in  Ger- 
many. They  then  sold  in  our  market  at  from  $6  to  $12  per  gross.  1 
cannot  tell  you  whether  this  afforded  so  grand  a  profit  as  Bessemer 
rails  did  at  $150  gold  per  ton.  But,  as  recent  events  prove,  it  must 
have  paid  splendidly.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  found 
in  the  interior  of  Tennessee  a  deposit  of  talc,  of  which  these  an 
specimens  (holding  up  small  pieces).  This  is  carried,  not  in  for* -iirn 
ships,  but  by  our  transportation  companies,  to  Boston,  giving  busi- 
ness to  our  railroad  companies  between  the  heart  of  Tennessee  and 
Massachusetts.  There  Yankee  ingenuity  converts  the  talc  into  gas 
tips,  which  will  not  corrode,  such  as  the  Germans  make,  and  tor 
which  they  had  the  monopoly  of  our  market.  These  American  men 
have  embarked  a  large  capital  in  this  enterprise  and  employ  many 
people  in  Tennessee  and  Massachusetts.  They  are  busy  making 
these  little  gas  tips  and  creating  a  market  for  Western  grain,  and 
converting  newly-arrived  laborers  from  Europe  into  well-paid  Amer- 
ican workingmen. 

What  effect  has  their  enterprise  had  on  the  price  of  porcelain 
gas  tips?  The  German  manufacturers  who  could  not  sell  them  ft>r 
less  than  $6  to  $19  a  gross  now  suddenly  drop  their  price  and  fire 
flooding  the  market  with  them  at  $3  a  gross.  At  this  price  they  will 
soon  destroy  their  Yankee  rival  and  regain  their  old  monopoly. 

Now,  are  we  wrong  when  we  say  that  if  anybody  makes  a  profit 
out  of  us  we  prefer  that  it  shall  be  those  who  feed  on  America* 
wheat,  wear  American  wool,  give  good  wages  to  American  workwfitl- 
The  little  gas-tip  illustrates  the  truth  that  American  competition 
cheapens  small  foreign  commodities  quite  as  well  as  the  weight^1" 
article  of  steel  rails. 
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CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WELL  PAID  LABOR 
PRODUCE  GENERAL  PROSPERITY." 


f}xtract  from  speech  of  July  25  and  %7,  18/$,  by  Hon.  DANIEL 
WEBSTER  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
(Congressional  Globe,  pp.  114$,  1151,  mth  Congress,  1st  Ses.) 


But,  sir,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  take  notice  of  what 
appenrs  to  be  some  attempt,  latterly,  by  the  republication  of  opin- 
nnd  expressions,  arguments  and  speeches  of  mine,  at  an  earlier 
and  Inter  period  of  my  life,  to  place  me  in  a  position  of  inconsistency 
on  this  subject  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  country.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  be  an  inconsistency  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  of 
publio-  policy  to-day  in  one  state  of  circumstances  and  to  hold  a 
different  opinion  upon  the  same  subject  of  public  policy  to-morrow, 
in  a  different  state  of  circumstances,  if  that  be  an  inconsistency,  I 
admit  its  applicability  to  myself.  *  *  *  *  The  interest  of  every 
laboring  community  requires  diversity  of  occupation,  pursuits,  and 
objects  of  industry.  The  more  that  diversity  is  multiplied  or  ex- 
tended the  better.  To  diversify  employment  is  to  increase  employ- 
ment and  to  enhance  wages.  And,  sir,  take  this  great  truth;  place 
it  on  the  title  page  of  every  book  of  political* economy  intended 
iov  the  use  of  the  United  States;  put  it  in  every  Farmer's  Almanac; 
let  it  be  the  heading  of  the  column  in  every  Mechanics'  Magazine; 
proclaim  it  everywhere,  and  make  it  a  proverb,  that  where  there  is 
v<(>rk  for  the  hands  of  men  there  will  be  work  for  their  teeth.  Where 
there  is  employment  there  will  be  bread.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to 
the  poor  to  have  cheap  food,  but  greater  than  that,  prior  to  that,  and 
«f  btill  higher  value,  is  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  buy  food  by 
honest  and  respectable  employment  Employment  feeds,  and  clothes, 
«»d  instructs.  Employment  gives  health,  sobriety,  and  morals.  Con- 
Marti  employment  and  well-paid  labor  produce  in  a  country  like  ours 
general  prosperity,  content,  and  cheerfulness.  Thus  happy  have  we 
mm  the  country.  Thus  happy  may  we  long  continue  to  see  it. 
*  *  *  *  I  hope  I  know  more  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country 
th'-'n  I  did  when  I  was  twenty  years  old.  I  hope  I  have  contemplated 
iLs  great  objects  more  broadly.  I  hope  I  have  read  with  deeper  in- 
h-rost  the  sentiments  of  the  great  men  who  framed  it.  I  hope  I  have 
>Muuied  with  more  care  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the  con- 
V(i* '-tion  assembled  to  form  it.  *  *  *  *  And  now,  sir,  allow  me 
to  say  that  I  am  quite  indifferent,  or,  rather,  thankful,  to  those  con- 
d'K-tors  of  the  public  press  who  think  they  cannot  do  better  than 
l!ow  and  then  spread  my  poor  opinions  before  the  public. 
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"TO  DIVERSIFY  EMPLOYMENT  IS  TO  INCREASE  Em] 
PLOYMENT  AND  TO  ENHANCE  WAGES." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Eon.  /.  JEL  OALLINOEB  of  New  Hamp 
sMre,  in  daily  Congressional  Becord,  May  16,  1894* 


Daniel  Webster  made  one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  running  through] 
three  days,  July  £5,  §7  and  BB9  1846.    He  said  i 

"The  Interest  of  every  laboring  community  requires  diversity  of] 
occupations,  pursuits,  and  objects  of  industry.  The  more  that  diver-) 
sity  is  multiplied*  even  extended,  the  better.  To  diversify  employ«j_ 
ment  is  to  increase  employment  and  to  enhance  wages.  And,  sir, 
take  this  great  truth;  place  it  on  the  title-page  of  every  book  of 
Political  Economy  intended  for  the  use  of  the  United  States;  put 
it  in  every  Farmers1  Almanac;  let  it  be  the  heading  of  the  column 
of  every  Mechanics'  Magazine;  proclaim  It  everywhere,  and  make 
it  a  proverb  that  where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  of  men  then 
will  be  work  for  their  teeth.  Where  there  Is  employment  there  will 
be  bread.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  to  have  cheap  food,  but 
greater  than  that,  prior  to  that  and  of  still  higher  value,  is  the  bless- 
ing of  being  able  to  buy  food  by  honest  and  respectable  employment 
Employment  feeds  and  clothes  and  instructs.  Employment  gives 
health,  sobriety,  and  morals  Constant  employment  and  well-paid 
labor  produce,  in  a  country  like  ours,  general  prosperity,  content  and 
cheerfulness.1* 

"You  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  taxing  the  poor  man  and  the  laborer! 
That  is  the  whole  tendency,  the  whole  character,  the  whole  effect  of 
the  bill.  One  may  see  everywhere  in  it  the  desire  to  revel  in  the 
delight  of  taking  away  men's  employment.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  the 
people  or  the  masses.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
those  in  middle  life,  or  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  employment 
It  is  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  highest  and  most  luxurious  classes 
of  the  country,  and  a  bill  imposing  onerous  duties  on  the  great 
industrious  masses,  and  for  taking  away  the  means  of  living  from 
labor  everywhere  throughout  the  land." 

In  a  speech  in  Albany,  in  August,  1844,  he  said :  "In  Colonial  times, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  Convention,  the  idea  was  held  up  that 
domestic  industry  could  not  prosper,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts  could  not  advance,  the  condition  of  the  common  country  couW 
not  be  carried  up  to  any  considerable  elevation,  unless  there  should 
be  one  government  to  lay  one  rate  of  duty  upon  imports  throughout 
the  Union;  regard  to  be  had,  in  laying  this  duty,  to  the  protection  of 
American  labor  and  industry.  I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree  con- 
versant with  the  history,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  annals 
of  this  country  from  1T87  to  1T89,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
to  say  that  protection  of  American  labor  and  industry  was  not  a 
leading,  I  might  almost  say,  the  leading  motive  Sonlh  as  well  as 
North,  for  the  formation  of  the  new  government.  Without  that 
provision  in  the  Constitution  it  never  could  have  been  adapted," 

In  a  speech  on  the  8th  of  July,  1833,  he  said:  "From  the  close  of 
the  War  of  tbe  Revolution  there  came  a  period  of  depression  and  dis- 
tress on  the  Atlantic  coast,  such  as  the  people  had  hardly  felt  dur- 
ing the  sharpest  crisis  of  the  war  itself.  Ship-owners,  ship- builders, 
merchants,  artisans,  all  were  destitute  of  employment,  and  some  of 
them  destitute  of  bread.  British  ships  came  freely,  and  British  ships 
came  plentifully;  while  to  American  ships  and  American  products 
there  was  neither  protection  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  equivalent  of 
reciprocal  free  trade  on  the  other.  The  cheaper  labor  of- England 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  shores  with  -everything 
Readv-made  clothes  among  the  rest,  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  were  for  sale  in  every  city.  All  these  tilings 
came  free  from  any  general  system  of  imposts." 
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"UP-TO-DATE  METHODS  OF  PROTECTION." 

^tracts  from  remarks  of  lion.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record. 

THE  MOSELEY  COMMISSION. 

|  Mr.  Moseley's  commission  was  composed  of  twenty -three  men,  sec- 
taries  or   leading  officers   of   the    trades   unions    representing   the 
principal  industries  of  the    United   Kingdom.     Among  the   associa- 
tions represented  were  cotton  spinners,  engineers,  compositors,  book- 
liniiers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  carpenters,  shipbuilders,  plasterers, 
pap/T  makers,  tailors,  furnishing  tradesmen,  cutlery  operatives,  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  lithographers,  printers,  leather  workers,  iron  foun- 
ders, bricklayers,   shipwrights,   weavers   and   several   general   trades 
councilors  and  federations.     Each  of  these  twenty-three  representa- 
lives  of  great  labor  organizations  was  required  to  present  a  report 
upon  his  observations  of  conditions  in  the  industries  of  the   United 
States.    Mr.  Moseley  himself,  on  the  opening  page  of  the  report,  says: 
*    *     *     In   the  'United   States   one   hears   a   great    deal    against 
"trusts"  (as  they  are  known,  or  what  we  term  "large  corporations"), 
but  personally  I  am  rather  inclined  to  welcome  these  concerns,  be- 
cause large  organizations  that  employ  capital  are  best  able  to  com- 
pete in  manufactures  on  the  most  economical  lines,  can   fearlessly 
raise  wages  within  given  limits,  are  in  position  to  combat  unhealthy 
competition,  can  provide  up-to-date  machinery  ad  libitum,  can  erect 
Fnnitary  and  well-ventilated  workshops,  and   generally  study  better 
the  comfort  and   well-being  of  the  workmen   than   small  individual 
manufacturers  struggling  against  insufficient  capital  and  old  machin- 
ery. It  is  in  the  organization  of  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  a  thor- 
ough organization  of  labor  on  the  other  that  I  believe  the  solution 
of  industrial  problems  will  be  found,     *     *     * 

In  my  previous  trips  to  America  I  had  been  favorably  struck  by 
the  im-to-date  methods  of  production  there,  both  from  a  business 
standpoint  and  as  regards  the  equipment  of  their  workshops.  The 
manufacturers  there  do  not  hesitate  to  put  in  the  very  latest  machin- 
ery at  whatever  cost,  and  from  time  to  time  to  sacrifice  large  sums 
by  scrapping  the  old  whenever  improvements  are  brought  out.  Labor- 
taring  machinery  in  widely  used  everywhere  and  is  encouraged  by  the 
unions  and  welcomed  by  the  men,  because  experience  has  shown  them 
that  in  reality  machinery  is  their  best  friend.  It  saves  the  workman 
numerous  miseries,  raises  his  wages,  tends  toward  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and,  further,  rather  creates  work  than  reduces  the  number 
of  hands  employed.  In  England  it  has  been  the  rule  for  generations 
past  that  as  soon  as  a  man  earns  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  wages 
the  price  of  his  work  is  cut  down,  and  he,  finding  that  working  harder 
and  running  his  machine  quicker  brings  no  larger  reward,  slackens 
his  efforts  accordingly. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacturers  rather  welcome  large  earn- 
ings by  the  men  so  long  as  they  themselves  can  make  a  profit,  argu- 
g  that  each  man  occupies   so  much   space  in   the   factory,  which 
■ep regents  so  much  capital  employed,  and  therefore  that  the  greater 
■he  production  of  these  men  the  greater  must  be  the  manufacturers" 
profit  *     *     *     The  United  States  has  advanced  by  leafs  and  bounds. 
he  is  beginning  to  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  education  of  her 
masses  and  an  'enormous  territory  teeming  with  natural  resources  as 
liet  but  rneagerly  developed.     At  the  present  time  the  home  market 
t!"  the  United  States  is  so  fully  occupied  with  its  own  developments 
that  the  export  trade  has  as  yet  been  comparatively  little  thought  of; 
l'it  »s  time  goes  on  and  the  numerous  factories  that  are  being  erected 
11  over  the  country  come  into  full  bearing,  America  is  bound  to  be- 
Cf!"ic  the  keenest  of  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     *  '  *     * 
How  is  it  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  afford  to  pay  wages 
50  prr  cent.,  100  per  cent.,  and  even  more,  in  some  instances  both 
^vs,  and  yet  be  able  to  successfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world?    The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  small  economies  which  escape 
the  ordinary  eye.     That  the  American  workman  earns  higher  wages 
is  bevond  question.    As  a  consequence,  the  average  married  man  owns 
the  house  he  lives  in,  which  not  only  gives  him  a  stake  in  the  coun- 
ts hut  saves  payment  of  rent,  enabling  him  either  to  increase  his 
: savings  or  to  purchase  further  comforts.     Food  is  as  cheap   (if  not 
chenp;,r)   in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  whilst  general  neces- 
saries may,  I  think,  be  put  on  the  same  level.     *     *     *     It  is  gen- 
er«Hv  admitted  that  the  American  workman,  in  consequence  of  labor- 
^'tvirur  machinery  and  the  excellence  of  the  factory  organization,  does 
m,t  need  to  put  forth  any  greater  effort  in  his  work  than  is  the  case 
^ere»  if  as  much.    He  is  infinitely  better  paid,  therefore  belter  housed, 
*H  dothed,  and,  moreover,  is  much  more  sober. 
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"AMERICAN  WORKERS  PAID  BETTER  AND  LIVE  BET 
TER  THAN  THE  ENGLISH  WORKERS." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of  Pennsylvania 
in  daily  Congressional  Record. 


Mr.  W.  Dyson,  of  the  Amalgamated  Paper  Makers'  Union, 
the  question,  ""Are  the  American  workers  better  paid  than  tiie  Eng 
lish?"  responded:  "Yes;  they  are  paid  better,  and  they  live  heltc 
than  the  English  workers."  To  the  question,  "How  does  the  price  o 
food  in  America  compare  with  that  in  England?"  his  response  was 
"There  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference."  To  the  question,  "How  doe 
the  average  wage  in  your  trade  in  America,  expressed  in  money,  com 
pare  with" the  average  wage  in  England?"  his  response  was:  "I  siiouli 
estimate  the  average  wage  in  American  paper  mills  for  skilled  hboi 
to  be  25  shillings  per  week  higher  and  unskilled  labor  10  shillings  pe 
week  higher  than  in  England."  To  the  question,  "Are  a  larger  o 
smaller  proportion  of  American  workingmen  dependent  upon  th< 
public  purse  than  in  England?"  his  answer  was:  "A  much  srnalle 
proportion."  To  the  question,  "Do  you  consider  the  general  condi- 
tions of  life  of  the  workman  better  in  America  than  in  England?' 
his  response  was:  "Yes.  The  great  majority  of  -American  wbrkm 
certainly  follow  their  occupation  under  more  favorable  condition 
than  the  English  workmen,  there  being  more  attention  paid  to  sani 
tary  arrangements,  ventilation,  etc,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  kcq 
a  man  fresh  and  more  active." 

Mr,  C.  W.  Bowerman,  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
to  the  question,  "Are  American  workers  better  off  than  the  English?' 
said,  "American  workers  are  able  to  keep  a  better  table;  food,  moat 
etc.,  being  considerably  more  reasonable  in  price  than  in  this  conn 
try;  fruit  also  is  very  "plentiful  and  exceedingly  cheap.  They  are  a 
well  clothed  and  at  about  the  same  cost  as  here."  To  the  question 
"Flow  does  the  average  wage  in  your  trade  in  America,  expressed  ii 
money,  compare  with  the  average  wage  in  England?"  his  respons 
was,  "An  average  of  about  $i  per  day  more  than  in  England."  'Is 
the  question,  "Can  the  careful,  sober,  steady  man,  whilst  keeping  liim 
self  efficient,  save  more  in  America  than  in  England?"  his  respons 
was,  "Wages  being  generally  much  higher,  and  taking  into  acornin 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  rent,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  careful,  sobe 
steady  man  is  in  a  considerably  better  position  to  save  money  i 
America  than  in  England." 

Mr.  W,  Coffey,  of  the  London  Consolidated  Society  of  Journey- 
men Bookbinders,  to  the  question,  "Are  the  American  workers  hettei 
off  than  the  English,  and  how  does  the  price  of  food  in  America 
compare  with  that  in  England?"  answered: 

"So  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe  there  is  a  general  appearance* 
good  health  and  physical  vigor  amongst  both  men  and  women  worker: 
in  our  trade,  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  are  on  the  wholt 
well  cared  for  and  properly  nourished— a  proof  that  food  :s  na 
higher  than  with  us.*  Meat  has  risen  considerably  in  the  last  tei 
years,  but,  notwithstanding  this  result  of  the  trust,  the  prices  r.-iiig" 
about  the  same  as  our  market  rates." 

To  the  question,  "How  does  the  average  wage  in  your  tr^le  « 
America,  expressed  in  money,  compare  with  the  average  rate  ij 
England?"  his  response  was,  "Wages  rule  at  from  TO  to  100  \w?  ccn 
higher  than  in  England."  To  the  question,  "How  does  the  value  o- 
the  American  wage  compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  oMiv,Bj 
being  taken  into  account?"  his  response  was,  "The  workman  in  ^ 
trade  in  America  is  quite  25  per  cent,  belter  of  than  his  Engkw  cOf 
league,  A  man  who  is  careful,  sober,  and  steady  can  certainty  *® 
more  money  than  is  possible  here." 

The  Moseley  industrial  Commission,  composed  of  officers  of  JjjJ 
leading  labor  "unions  of  England,  visited  the  United  States  in  1»  * 
Each  member  was  required  to  carefully  investigate  and  report  up 
conditions  of  American  labor  in  the  industry  which  his  unior  rep 
sented,  and  also  to  make  specific  answers  to  certain  questions  st^ 
plied  to  each  member  of  the  Commission.  The  words  here  an°^ 
are  from  the  reports  submitted  by  these  men  after  their  rerum  "■ 
England, 


-ALL  AIMING  AT  ELEVATING  THE  LABORING 

CLASSES  AND  MAKING  THEM  FEEL 

THAT  THEY  WERE  CITIZENS." 


tiract  from  remarks  of  Eon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  of  Pennsylvania, 
»'  in  daily  Congressional  Record. 

Mr  H  R.  Taylor,  an  officer  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society, 
'England,  responding  to  the  question,  "How  does  the  average  wage 
i  Vour  trade  in  America,  expressed  in  money,  compare  with  the 
Ua«^  wage  in  England?"  said:  "Much  higher.  The  lowest  wage  m 
Lhnd  is  13  cents  per  hour  and  the  highest  31  cents,  while  the 
west  wage  paid  in  any  of  the  towns  I  visited  in  America  was  4o 
mts  Per  hour."  To  the  question,  "How  does  the  value  of  the  Amer- 
on  wa<ye  compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of  living  being 
Ln  into  account?"  he  said:  "I  feel  that  I  am  well  within  the  mark 
r  saving  that  the  American  bricklayer  is  quite  50  per  cent,  better 
'if  than  the  English  bricklayer" 

yv  M   Deller,  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Operi- 
e  Plasterers,  in  response  to  the  question,  "Are  the  American  work- 
;  better  off  than  the  English?"  said:  "It  naturally  follows  that  with 
i«*s  much  higher  in  America  than  in   England   those  who  desire 
plive  well  can  do  so  much  easier  than  in  England."    To  the  ques- 
oii  "How  does  the  price  of  food  in  America  compare  with  that  in 
Viand?"  his  response  was:  "Favorably."     To  the  question,    'How 
ocs  the  average  wage  in  your  trade  in  America,  expressed  m  money, 
,inpare  with  the  average  wage  in  England?"  his  response  was:    More 
.in  double."    To  the  question,  "How  does  the  value  of  the  American 
mm  compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of  living  being  taken 
iio  account?"  his  response  was:  "At  least  25  per  cent,  better. 
Mr   II.  Crawford,  of  the  General  Union  of  Operative  Carpenters 
nd  Joiners,  states,  in   concluding  his   general   discussion,   that  "in 
tfiulon  the  average  weekly  wage  for  joiner  and  carpenter  is  ±,2  2s. 
(U  hoard  and  lodginar,  Us.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £1  7s.  ttd.    In  New 
rork  the  wages,  he  says,  "are,  for  forty-four  hours  (as  against  forty- 
iKl.t  in  London),  £5  3s.  (id.;  board,  £1  9s.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
3  Us.     Hence  the   American   can  save   nearly   douole,  though  he 
,-orks  four  hours  less  per  week."     To  the  question,  "How  does  the 
venire  wao-e  in  your  trade  compare  in  America,  expressed  m  money, 
rith  the  average  wage  in  England?"  his  response  was,  "Very  much 
seller."    To  the  question,  "Can  the  careful,  sober,  steady  man  save 
nore  money  in  America  than  in  England?"  his  response  was,  *  Yes;  it 
le  chooses,  certainly  he  can."     To  the  question,  "Do  you  consider 
he  eeneral  conditions  of  life  of  the  workman  better  in   America 
Win  England?"  his  response  was,  "Yes;  I  found  there  was  plenty 
►f  employment  and  generally  much  better  paid.     1  found  all  classes 
m'mr}  at  elevating  the  laboring  classes  and  making  them  feet,  that 
hen  were  citizens  with  duties  to  perform  to  the  Stale," 
Vv  Harry  Ham,  of  the  National  Amalgamated  burnishing  trades 
Usoeiation;  responding  to  certain  of  the  inquiries,  and  answering  the 
Fslion    "Are  the  American  workers  better  off  than  the  English  f 
■esnonded    "Yes."    To  the  question,  "How  does  the  price  of  food  in 
America  compare  with  that  in  England?"  his  response  was,  "A  trifle 
rhet%  but  not  a  great  difference."  To  the  question,  "Do  more  wor*- 
is,  relatively,  own  the  houses  they  live  in  than  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
andr  his  answer  was,  "Yes;  they  are  receiving  better  wages,  and 
'•'npiovment  is  more  secure."    To  the  question,  "How  does  the  aver- 
i«F  vW  in  vour  trade,  expressed  in  money,  compare  with  the  aver- 
unvne-e  in  England?"  his  response  was,  "The  hours  worked  in  Amer- 
ca  \iiry   from   fortv-four  to  sixty,  wages   from  $2.25   to  $3.75;   in 
England  the  hours  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-five,  wages  from  7%d.  to 
MVj'l    ner  hour"     To   the  question,   "How   does  the  value   of   the 
Wican' wage  "compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of   living 
'tinf  taken  into  account?"  his  response  was,  "Most  favorably"    To 
lhc  question,  "Can  the  careful,  steady  man  save  more  in   America 
fo«n  in  England?"  his  response  was,  "Undoubtedly." 

The  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  composed  of  officers  or  the 
tadin*  labor  unions  of  England,  visited  the  United  States  in  1902. 
E<Hh  member  was  required  to  carefully  investigate  and  report  upon 
Auditions  of  American  labor  in  the  industry  which  his  union  repre- 
ssed, and  also  to  make  specific  answers  to  certain  questions  sup- 
plied to  each  member  of  the  Commission.  The  words  here  quoted  are 
from  the  reports  submitted  by  these  men  after  their  return  to  Eng- 
Und. 
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"AMERICAN  WORKERS  BETTER  OFF  THAN  THE 
ENGLISH." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  M.  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a* 
Congressional  Record.  m 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  to  | 
question,  "Are  American  workers  better  oft  than  the  English?"  said,  "Am 
can  workers  are  able  to  keep  a  better  table ;  food,  meat,  etc.,  being  ( 
siderably  more  reasonable  in  price  than  in  this  country ;  fruit  also  is  \( 
plentiful  and  exceedingly  cheap.  They  are  as  well  clothed  and  at  abg 
the  same  cost  as  here."  To  the  question,  "How  does  the  average  wa 
your  trade  in  America,  expressed  in  money,  compare  with  the  average  ws 
in  England?"  his  response  was,  "An  average  of  about  $1  per  day  more  th 
in  England."  To  the  question,  "Can  the  careful,  sober,  steady  man,  whj 
keeping  himself  efficient,  save  more  in  America  than  in  England?"  his  1 
sponse  was,  "Wages  being  generally  much  higher,  and  taking  into  accon 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  rent,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  careful,  sober,  stm 
man  is  in  a  considerably  better  position  to  save  money  in  America  than 
England/* 

Mr.  W.  Coffey,  of  the  London  Consolidated  Society  of  Journeym 
Bookbinders,  to  the  question,  "Are  the  American  workers  better  oiT  th 
the  English,  and  how  does  the  price  of  food  in  America  compare  with  th 
in  England?"  answered: 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe  there  is  a  general  appearance  of  go; 
health  and  physical  vigor  amongst  both  men  and  women  workers  in  < 
trade,  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  are  on  the  whole  well  cared  i 
and  properly  nourished — a  proof  that  food  is  not  higher  than  with  us.  Me 
has  risen  considerably  in  the  last  few  years,  but,  notwithstanding  this  r 
suit  of  the  trust,  the  prices  range  about  the  same  as  our  market  rates. 

To  the  question,  "How  does  the  average  wage  in  your  trade  in  Amerl 
expressed  in  money,  compare  with  the  average  rate  in  England?'*  his  i 
?ponse  was,  "Wages  rule  at  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  iu  Edj 
iand."  To  the  question,  "How  does  the  value  of  the  American  wage  con 
pare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of  living  being  taken  into  account? 
response  was,  "The  workman  in  our  trade  in  America  is  quite  25  per  ces 
better  off  than  his  English  colleague.  A  man  who  is  careful,  sober, 
steady  can  certainly  save  more  money  than  is  possible  here." 

James  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  < 
Great  Britain,  said  in  his  report : 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  America.  I  could  not  avoid  many  preconceive 
Ideas.  I  had  been  led  to  expect  one  perpetual  rush  and  hustle  prevadi 
every  aspect  of  life.  I  was  also  led  to  believe  that  this  hustle  and  rush  pel 
meated  and  actuated  all  kinds  of  workmen  in  every  department  of  laboi 
The  cost  of  living  was  another  matter  upon  which  I  had  wrong  impression! 
To  the  ordinary  traveler  the  difference  will  be  perhaps  two  to  one,  but  I 
the  ordinary  workingman  the  cost  of  living  is  not  so  much  higher  ! 
America  as  we  are  led  to  believe.  *  •  •  The  total  production  of  | 
iron  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was  15,878,354  tons.  *  •  *  In  tt 
production  of  these  enormous  quantities  It  is  generally  thought  that  t& 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  a  complete  monopoly. 

I  remember  well  the  panic  caused  by  the  reports  of  its  formation,  Tfc 
fact  of  a  billion-dollar  steel  trust  being  formed  was  such  an  unheard-of  ar 
gigantic  combination  as  to  almost  turn  the  brains  of  English  maauia 
Hirers.  *  *  *  Manufacturing  prices  had  sharply  receded  in  the  Units 
States  just  at  that  period — October,  1900 — and  the  American  manufacture! 
caking  advantage  of  our  abnormally  high  prices,  slipped  in  and  complete' 
winded  the  English  manufacturer.  The  pity  is  that  several  of  them  e? 
recovered.  The  British  iron  trade  and  the  workmen  engaged  in  it  v:ouul » 
infinitely  better  off  if  an  earthquake  could  swallow  up  many  of  the  writs » 
manufacturers  who  bleed  their  works  to  death  in  times  of  good  trade  a» 
grind  their  workmen  in  periods  of  adversity. 

Large  trusts  have  their  inherent  defects,  but  I  am  convinced  fruin  ffi 
investigations  that  the  workman  has  less  to  fear  in  the  long  run  from  t» 
operations  of  concentrated  capital  than  he  has  from  the  impecunious  ei» 
ployer  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  dip  into  the  wages  of  his  underpaid  working 
*  ♦  •  During  the  years  of  depression  from  1893  to  189V  American  »J 
dustry  was  much  more  depressed  than  our  own  ;  failures  and  bankruptcy 
were  common,  and  a  general  demoralization  of  trade  existed  imequale.lin  i» 
tensity  throughout  the  world.  The  present  cycle,  unprecedented  in.w 
United  States,  has  lasted  longer  and  contained  greater  elements  of  s\ai'li'0] 
than  in  our  own  country,  and  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  Belgium^ 
Germany.  *  *  *  In  the  matter  of  wages  the  American  workman  *s  i 
better  off  than  in  this  country.  *  *  *  The  question  may  be  aske<h  : 
it  possible  for  British  producers  to  compete  in  the  American  mar  tics  t 
confess  I  think  not  so  long  as  the  present  tariff  exists. 

The  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  composed  of  officers  of  the  leadjjj 
labor  unions  of  England,  visited  the  United  States  in  1902,  Each  men!^ 
was  required  to  carefully  investigate  and  report  upon  conditions  of  AnienJJ! 
labor  in  the  industry  which  his  union  represented,  and  also  to  make  -Pe.vT 
answers  to  certain  questions  supplied  to  each  member  of  the  CorauiissK 


The  words  here  quoted  are  from  the  reports  submitted  by  these  ro<*n 
their  return  to  England, 
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,000  OF  MEN  WHO  WENT  OUT  OF  EMPLOY- 
5ENT  WITH  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF  BY 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  FOUND  EM- 
PLOYMENT IN  THE  ENACTMENT 
OF  THE  DINGLEY  LAW." 

hrcH  (rom  remarks  of  Hon,  P.  P.  CAMPBELL  of  Kansas,  in  daily  Con- 
%'reMional  Record,  April  i/  190J(. 

>jr  Chairman,  we  have  seen  the  first  half  century  of  our  country's 
try  "lifting  under  the  protective  policy  to  prosperity  and  falling  under 
jpV-isJnn  by  the  Democratic  party  to  adversity.     A  condition  of  pros- 

'  "  ime  with  the  policy  of  protection  and  a  condition  of  adversity  came 
'■:  theory  of  free  trade  was  yielded  to,  and  this  has  been  without  an 

It  i«  not  strange,  then,  that  among  the  first  laws  enacted  by  the  Re- 

fclican   party   was    a    law    putting   into    effect   the   policy   of   protection— 

Ihot  wan  sustained  for  almost  a  third  of  a  century  after  its  adoption 

u  vet,  if  we  are  to  believe  anything  alleged  and  deliberately  de- 
re.  i.v'the  Democratic  party,  we  must  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the 
ith  arid  West  have  been  robbed  through  all  these  years  to  hothouse  into 
norliv  and  wealth  the  industries  of  others. 

Mr.  "chairman,  the  fact  is  that  no  like  period  in  the  history  of  this 
any  Other  country  has  ever  witnessed  such  marvelous  development  of 
oure^  and  such  unparalleled  prosperity  of  industry.  Agriculture  and 
mfacture  have  grown  up  and  prospered  together.  The  farmer  has  a 
rket  at  home  for  his  produce.  The  manufacturer  has  not  bad  to  go 
rud  with  his  wares.  Both  have  prospered  by  practicing  the  profitable 
uoniy  of  eliminating  distances  from  the  question  of  trade.  The  policy 
election  has  preserved  the  American  market  for  the  products  of  Ameri- 
mamifacturers,  and  American  manufacturers  have  made  markets  for  the 
l-.iHs  of  American  farmers,  and  together  they  have  established  the  high 
nfcii-u  of  American  living  and  made  possible  a  high  scale  of  American 
c-.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

The'  farmer   of   the   West   has    learned    and   the    farmer   of   the   South 
hi  to  learn  that  wlwn  the  factory  is  closed  he  not  only  loses  customers 
hit-  products,  but   also  meets   additional  competitors  in   his  production. 
workman,   losing  his  employment  in  the  factory,   settles  upon   a  truck 
ii  and  becomes  a  producer  of  the  products  he  formerly  bought  from  the 
wr.     The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  those 
>  buy  bis  products. 
But  in  1892,  in  the  mids-t  of  plenty,  surrounded  by  unusual  conditions 
prosperity,  the  Democratic  party  raised  the  old  banner  of  opposition  to 
protective  policy  and  again  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  revise  the  tariff. 
'rolicv  of  protection  was  then  en  lied  a  system  of  robbery  that  made  the 
v'lrhor  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  hothoused  into  prosperity  one  industry 
ie  expense  of  another.    The  people  had  forgotten  their  country's  history 
said'  "We'll  try  it."     The  depression  ami  ruin   that  urns  inaugurated 
h  Mot  tariff  revision  by  the  Democratic  party  is  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all 
is  iir.nos^ible   to   exaggerate   the   condition   of  devastation   that   followed 
n  the  ru*ns  of  every  industry  throughout  the  land.      Banks  suspended, 
torios  closed,  furnaces  drew  their  fires,  mills  suspended  work,  agriculture 
rr--v:t  rated,'  industry   of  all  kinds  languished,   values  of   farm,   products 
fonu  animals  went  downward,  farm  values  went  to  a  low  ebb,  values 
II  commodities  went  down  to  the  ruin  of  ail  industry. 
There  was  little  or  no  incentive  to  work  upon  the  farm  and  nothing  to 
m  the  factory.     This  wreck  of  industry  resulted  in  the  loss  of  employ - 
"f  tr,  more  than  8,000,000  of  working  men-,  and  those  who  were  not  let 
of  i'.ruployment  entirely  were  working  upon  less  than  one-half  time. 
Bui    Mr    Chairman,  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  enough  of  the  Gorman - 
'son  tariff'  revision,  and  the  election  of  1896  called  upon  the  Republican 
iv  tr,  r.-ain  ~ive  the  American  people  the  benefits  of  the  protective  policy. 
T/i"  Dinalev  act  restored  that  policy,  and  with  that  restoration  came  a 
rn  f^vrts^Htv      The   whistle  blew,   and  idle  labor   found   its  way  to 
'«*tr«-,  that' were  opening  their  doors  throughout  the  land.     Smokestacks 
*'J*ho,:t  the  country  began  again  to  emit  in  ceaseless  streams  the  emblem 
a  country's  prosperity,  and  the  hum  of  spindles  made  a  song  of  glad- 
es that  odioed  throughout  the  land.     The  8,000,000  of  men  who  went  out 
envlowent  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  Democratic  party  found 
W™«  l,itt*  enactment  of  the  Dmnley  law  by  the  Republican  party 
•*  Million  and  a  half  have  been  added  to  those  who  have  employment 
"*  ir-d^riel  of  the  country.     Agriculture  revived;   banks  rechartered 
1  opened ^industry  of  everv  kind  acquired  new  life  and  energy.     Every 
-  of  industrial  life  became  a  field  of  industrial  activity      The  railroads 
?*  country  added  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  to  their  employees. 
favoring  to  take  care  of  the  commerce  oi  the  people, 
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"THE  TERRIBLE  EXPERIENCES  OF  FREE  TRADE.' 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Conrr 
sional  Record,  June  9,  1900. 


"LEST   WE   EOBaET"— A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT   1893481 
WHICH  WOBXINGMEN  SHOULD  BEMEMBEB  IN  1800 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters  of  the  United  States  are  about  to  be  call 
upon  to  determine  which  party  shall  control  the  affairs  of  the  Gover 
ment  during  the  next  four  years.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the 
rlble  experiences  of  free  trade  could  be  so  soon  forgotten,  but  as  this?  ?.., 
to  be  the  only  assumption  upon  which  their  votes  can  again  be  asked  { 
those  dangerous  propositions  1  propose  to  put  on  record  a  few  extra? 
from  that  generally  accepted  and  always  accurate  authority,  the  Americ 
Cyclopedia,  on  conditions  which  existed  during  the  Democratic  period,  183 
189(5,  in  which  the  actual  experiment  of  free  trade  was  made. 

[From   Appleton'R  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1898,  1894,  and  1895.] 

July  IS,  1893  :      Denver,  Colo.  ;   four  banks  close  their  doors  and  the 
are  runs  on  other  financial  institutions. 

July  19  :     More  banks  close  their  doors. 

July  22:     Two  bank  failures  in  Milwaukee  and  runs  on  banks  in  mai 
other  places. 

July  24:     More  bank  failures  in  the  West. 

July   26:      New   York;   two  stock  exchange  firms   fail. 

July    27 :      Ten    banks   suspend,    most    of  .them    Northwestern.     Oth 
business  failures  reported. 

July  28:      More  failures  and  suspensions,  including  nine  banks 
West  and  one  in  Kentucky. 

August  1 :     Collapse  of  the  Chicago  provision  deal.     Many  failures 
commission  houses.     Great  excitement  in  the  board  of  trade. 

August  8  :  The  Chemical  Bank,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  eountr 
is  unable  to  fill   its  weekly   orders   for  small    currency. 

August  — :  Madison  Square  Bank  suspends. 

August  17:  Much  excitement  on  east  side  New  York  among  Hebrs 
laborers.     Police  called  out. 

August  22  :  Encounter  between  anarchists  and  socialists  averted  1 
police  in  New   York. 

August  23:     Meeting  of  anarchists  broken  up  by  police. 

August  30  :     Kansas  coal  miners'  strike  ended  with  nothing  gained. 

January  15,   1894:     Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Carlisle  announces 
intention  to  issue  bonds. 

January  17:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  offers  a  $50,000,01 
loan  for  public  subscriptions  ar-fording  to  his  announced  intentions. 

January  24  :      Strike  in  Ohio  of   10,000  miners. 

January  27  :  A  mob  of  foreign  miners  destroy  property  at  Brantvil 
Pa.,  and  elsewhere. 

February  16  :  Many  New  York  silk  factories  close  on  account  ( 
strike. 

February  18:  In  Ohio  all  the  mines  of  the  Massillon  district  closed! 
strike. 

February  20 :  In  Boston  a  riotous  assemblage  of  unemployed  workme 
dispersed  by  police. 

March  2  :  Six  thousand  miners  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  out  of  en 
ployment. 

Paterson,  N.  J,  :     General   strike  among  the  silk   weavers. 

March  3  :  In  West  Virginia  striking  miners  barn  the  railroad  bridj 
and  commit  other  lawless  acts. 

March  13:  At  Paterson,  N.  J,,  riotous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  tl 
striking  silk  weavers. 

March  17  :  In  Colorado  Governor  Walte  orders  State  troops  to  CrippI 
Creek  to  suppress  mining  troubles. 

March  20:  In  Boston  a  large  body  of  unemployed  workingmen  marc 
to  the  State  House  and  demand  employment. 

March  24  :  A  movement  inaugurated  in  various  parts  of  the  Norti 
ern  States,  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Commonwealth,  Coxeyites,  etc.,  pro 
posing  marching  to  Washington  and  demanding  help  at  the  hands  of  Coo 
gress. 

March  31  :  Coxeyites  are  a  source  of  terror  to  certain  Western  town 
upon  which  they  quarter  themselves. 

April  1  :  In  South  Carolina  a  large  force  of  State  militia  is  dHmtebe 
to  the  scene  of  the  whisky  war  in  Darlington  and  Florence. 

In  Ohio  a  mob  of  strikers  at  East  Liverpool  becomes  riotous  and  seven 
persons  are  injured. 

April  2:      In   Chicago  5,000  plumbers,  painters,  etc.,  go  on  a  strike. 

At    Connellsville,    Pa,,    5,000    coke   workers    strike. 

April  3  :  In  South  Carolina  the  governor  assumes  control  of  the  pone 
and  declares  martial  law  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State.  ,  h 

April  4 :     In  Pennsylvania  6  men  killed  and  3   wounded  in  co*"e  ri^1 

April  13:     Genera!  strike  for  higher  wages  on  Great  Northern  nail*8* 

In  Alabama  :  The  general  council  of  United  Mine  Workers  orders  i 
strike  affecting  8,000  men. 

April  16 :  Strike  on  the  Great  Northern  spreads  to  the  Nortne» 
Pacific. 

April  20:  In  Omaha  a  mob  seizes  a  train  of  bos  cars  and  attempts  * 
deport  Kelly's  industrial  army,  but  the  army  refuses  to  go.  ,, 

April  21 :  About  150,000  miners  stop  work  in  sympathy  with  the  «*■ 
strikers  of  Pennsylvania. 

April  28:     Arrival  of  a  division  of  the  Coxey  army  nt  Washing- - 

A  division  of  the  Coxeyites  arrested  at  Mount  Sterling  for  holding  h* 
&  railway  train.  f , 

United  States  troops  ordered  to  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  the  »• 
West. 

'  On   the   Great   Northern    Railroad   system   the   Knights   of   Labor  «1 
called  out  on  strike. 

April  29 :     Kelly's  army,  1.200  strong,  at  Des  Moines. 

April  30 :     Strike  of  2,000  painters  in  Chicago.  c 

May  1 :  Attempted  demonstrations  of  Coxey's  army  on  the  step- 
the  Capitol. 
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.PROTECTION    IS    THE    BEST     FOB    WOBKINGMEN.  "— 
1  "ONLY  POSSIBLE  DANGEB  IN  A  CHANGE 

OE   POLICIES." 


reacts  from  speech  by  Hon.  M.  A.  HANNA  at  Chillieothe    Ohio,  Septem- 
fji"  ?jer  19,  1908,  and    printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record. 

Air.  Clarke  qualifies  his  position  on  the  tariff  by  saying  that  he  would 
,-w/ihe  tariff  entirely  off  of  every  article  manufactured  by  trusts?.  What 
£  tfilt  mean?  Every  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  every- 
&  connected  with  the  metal  trades,  with  the  cotton  trades,  and  in  fact 
nearly  all  of  our  great  industries  would  come  within  the  scope  of  his  propo- 

^dustries  would  close  until  price  of  labor  went  down  to  Euro- 
pean level. 
Why,  is  there  any  intelligent  man  among  the  workingmen  of  my  State 
Wh0  (toes  not  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  that  policy?     Absolute  free 
trade  through  all  the  schedules  of  our  tariff  would  shut  up  75  per  cent,  of 
ike  industrial  institutions  of  the  United  States  until  we  could  get  labor  down 
th-  price  where  »~e  could  compete  with  Europe.     That  ts  what  yon  are 
■r  i-.ininsi,    boys.     (.Laughter    and    Ions-continued    cheering  1       Tney    fooled 
you  in  1S92  by  the  "clack"  about  "tin  cans."     They  pulled  the  wool  over 
your  eyes  about  the  McKinley  bill. 

McKinley's  thought  was  for  suffering  of  those  deluded  through 
demagogy. 
But  McKinlev,  although  his  bill  was  defeated,  never  lost  courage,  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  many  times,  "Yes,  it  is  hard,  but  it  is  no  humiliation  to 
me,  because  I  know  I   am  right,  and  I  know  that  soon  the  people  will  be 
right     I  am  only  thinkino  of  those  homes  where  suffering  and  want  will 
enter  during  the  period  which  must  pass  before  the  men  come  to  their  sober 
stnisfs  and  learn  from  bitter  experience  what  it  means  to  have  this  great 
structure   of   protection,   built  up   in  their  interests  more   than   any   other, 
stricken  to  the  ground,  and  all  through  the  influences  of  demagogy. 
Now,  as  always,  protection'  is  best  for  workingmen. 
No,  as  far  as  vour  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  national  questions, 
iPt  me   repeat,   the*  questions   have   not   changed,   the   principles   have    not 
changed,  the  results  have  not  changed,  and  you  stand  here  to-day  just  ex- 
actly where  you  stood  years  ago  in  this  State,  when,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  gallant  man  who  believed  in  the  protective  policy  and  in  safe  money, 
you  followed  him  to  the  polls  and  year  after  year  registered  your  verdict. 
sj.d  that  was  the  policy  for  the  working  classes  of  this  State  and  country. 
[Enthusiastic  applause,]      *      *      *  „  .     .     .  .     .   . 

Oh,  my  friends,  you  have  had  experiences :  you  have  had  object  lessons 
ami  the  results  of  those  experiences  and  those  lessons  have  not  yet  farted 
from  your  memories,  There  is  not  a  worUngman  in  tnts  country  nor \n 
this  State  who  has  not  had  them  vividly  impressed  v.pon  him  through  aye- 
nuts  that  reached  his  heart,  because  they  have  caused  misery  at  his  fireside. 
The  change  came,  and  it  became  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of I  our 
own  dear  William  McKinley  to  come  to  the  front  with  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  people  behind  him,  and  assuming  the  reins  of  government  at  that  op- 
oortime  time,  not  only  by  his  living  example,  not  only  as  a  result  of  t nose 
principle*  which  had  guided  him  all  his  life,  but  preeminently  because  dur- 
inc  that  public  life  he  had  stood  the  friend  of  the  tvorkingman  and  had 
Uci'iht  the  principles  which  had  filled  their  minds  and  filled  their  hearts 
v.th  latitude  until  confidence  grew  so  that  they  were  mlhng to  follow  him, 
'•in/.  h>  a  man,  they  did  follow  him  in  1806  and  in  1900,  [Long-continued 
apnlause.] 

McKinley's  advice  would  be,  "Remember  the  policies  and 
party  that  brought  prosperity  and  happiness." 
Those  principles  are  living  to-day,  although  he  has  gone  from  us  for- 
eter.  '[Applause.]  But  he  ha*  left  behind  a  record  which. every  Ohio  man 
Irishes  or  a  heritage  to  him,  He  has  left  behind  an  example  to  that 
daw  of  which  T  speak,  and  if  he  could  speak  to-day  it  woulj  _^  toremmd 
every  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  works  with  hi?  hands:  ^member  all 
that  vou  have  passed  through  in  years  gone  by  ;  remember  how,  step  by 
*tcp.  Vou  learned  those  lesson*  of  economic  policy  which  have  brought  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  your  hearthstones,  and,  remembering  that,  remem- 
ber the  party  and  the  teachers  of  these  policies,  who  have  been  your  friends 
in  nil  the  past,  and  stand  to-day  where  they  stood  in  1896,  when  the  millen- 
nium came.      [Great  applause.]  ^     t 

Only  possible  danger  in  a  change  of  policies. 
I  Ray,  my  friends,  that  the  only  danger  that  can  possibly  come—and  I 
mal,-e  this  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ^Sf^S^\Sn™ 
know  my  business  [great  laughter  and  applause]  ;  better  at  least  than  my 
frimd  Clarke  does,  any  way  [renewed  laughter  and  great  applause]— the 
ord«:  danger  that  can  possibly  come  to  the  people  of  this  country  is  through 
their  own  acts  by  their  own  power,  and  the  will  to  change  those  policies 
*hk'.h  have  made  us  what  we  are  to-day.  , 

A  suspicion  of  a  change  would  check  industry. 
If  it  wore  thought  that  the  heresies  of  Tom  Johnson  and  his  socialistic 
Winers  S  make  anv  impression  upon  the  people  of  Ohio  so  as  to  change 
thp  noiitical  conditions  here,  I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen.  The  men 
*hn  control  tAeS  great  industries,  the  men  whose  power  and  money  are 
n>o vinTaH I  this enormous  trade,  the  men  who  are  associated  with  them  as 
Parulrsloge  her  with  the  men  who  work  with  their  ^ndsm  this  great 
^mess*  development,  would  he  the  first  ones  to  take  notice  of  ha t  change 
H  it  were  imminent,  and  they  would  act  upon  the  hyopthesis  that  it  is 
ta  or  to  wait* id  know  the  truth  than  to  surmise  it  and  speculate  upon  it. 
Thr I'resuu  would  be— aU  I  tell  you  it  is  true— that  if  a  single  cloud  came 
»n«n  the  commercial  sky  of  this  country  which  looked  to  any  change  of 
r-licv  different  from  what  we  have  had  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  the 
chti nvee  -woi.  d come  the  wheels  of  industry  would  slow  down,  and  there 
«-o«if  be  rwa:5S  policy—waiting  to  know  what  the  result  might  be ;  wait- 
'■«E  to  know  whether the  American  people  would  tire  o  the [conations  which 
h:".-  brought  to  them  wealth  and  prosperity,  just  ^^^^LfftR  a?d  e^- 
n?  m  did  in  1892,  and  were  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  benefits  and  es- 
f^fiences  of  those  principles  and  try  new  pastures  or  not. 
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"FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION,  FROM  THE  BRITIS| 
WORKMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW." 

Printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record, 


FREE    TRADE    AND    PROTECTION,  FROM    THE    BRITISH 
WORKMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

[Extract  from  paper  by  M.  Maltman  Barrie  in  Nineteenth  Century.] 

WQ„^hAat  !Lthe  vaLue  ot  MJn  Chamberlain's  proposals  to  the  British  work. 
man?  Are  they  good  enough?  Are  they  any  good?  Are  they  useless?  Ar« 
they  actually  injurious?  Which  of  the  three  policies— free  trade,  tree  im 
ports,  or  protection— Is  best  for  him?  Is  the  best  attainable,  and  how 
These  are  the  questions  I  propose  to  examine.  WI 

The  first  point  to  be  observed  is  the  condition— the  economic  condition 
-—of  the  worker.  What  is  that  condition?  1  am  averse  to  the  use  of  stvo"! 
!h?S?%^Ji*i  u£n*lK  ^eakens  the  effect  of  an  argument;  but,  after  all 
things  should  have  their  proper  names,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  worker  is  one  of  slavery.  I  know  there  will  be  protee 
5£«S?!n;t!ons  ^er«»+bul  Protests  are  not  evidence.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts 
Nominally,  no  doubt,  the  wage-paid  worker  is  a  free  man,  but  practical 
?«J?„a  *ltY?i,  Indeed»  be  must  work  harder  and  longer,  and  with  less  se- 
SS5^L^£or  ""J?6*?8  °j  "'e.  than  <»<*  the  average  slave  in  slavery  days, 
and  under  penalties  for  default  that  the  slave  had  not  to  fear.     »     *     * 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  worker,  a  virtual  slave,  condemned  to  lab,, 
on  a  subsistence  wage  How  is  that  condition  to  be  altered?  How  is  "the 
fhS^rtriJf  ieVdfK?*  To  a^swer  ihat  ^liestion  we  must  first  ascertain  why 
the  worker  is  in  that  condition,  what  is  the  cause  of  his  economic  subjection. 
JS?*2a«S?iie8i  UI>0tn  i110  *rirface;  tt  {s  competition.  This  competition  con- 
fronts the  worker  in  two  forms— firstly,  in  the  form  of  the  labor  of  his  fel- 
lows in  the  labor  market,  and,  secondly,  in  the  form  of  the  finished  article, 
the  product  of  foreign  labor,  in  the  product  market     *     •     * 

io™oS£I^Par*s  ag0t  J  JY^ssed  a  curious  incident  bearing  on  this  point.  * 
large  building  in  a  leading  London  thoroughfare  was  being  erected.  All  the 
?h«e5  JXK?  Tn  Up'  *but  th<L  ^°?dwork  was  barely  started.  At  this  stage 
the i  bociety  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ordered  i 
strike,  and  called  their  members  off  this  particular  job,  amongst  others.  , 
observed  the  society's  "pickets"  for  some  time,  and  saw  them  turn  back 
several  blacklegs  who  wished  to  go  in  to  work.  So  far,  well.  But  pres- 
ently down  the  street  came,  slowly  and  leisurely,  an  open  lorry  laden  with 
ready-made  doors  and  windows,  an  importation  from  Sweden.  The  gates 
of  the  works  swung  slowly  on  their  hinges  and  the  lorry,  with  its  load, 
8Sfii^Sl0Wly  ln'  i,  ^he  P^ety'  who  would  have  broken  the  head  of  any 
Englishman  who  had  gone  in  that  gate  to  make  those  doors  and  windows. 
lifted  no  finger  tittered  np  word  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  finished 
foreign-made  article.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  "violation  of 
the  sacred  principle  of  free  trade." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  free-trade  religion  of  the  average  British 
trades-unionist  leader  is  the  protectionism  of  the  working  class  in  all  our 
colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  These  workmen  are  as  ardent 
trade  unionists  as  are  their  British  fellows ;  but  they  are  protectionists  to  a 
man.  1  he  reason  for  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  these  colonists  and  Ameri- 
cans had  the  advantage  of  starting  life  in  practically  new  countries,  under 
virgin  conditions,  and  absolutely  untrammeled  by  prepossessions.  They 
;;™frf?  ,t0  3«<*p  a"  questions  on  their  merits,  and  had  a  clean  slate  < 
which  they  could  write  their  own  unbiased  judgments. 

What  is  free  tradet  It  is  free  exchange.  But  we  have  not  got  it.  We 
have  free  imports,  with  slight  exception*,  and  taxed  exports,  with  sliaht  ex- 
ceptions, and  all  the  other  nations  and  our  own  colonies  have  practically 
protection.  Free  exchange,  the  absence  of  all  obstacles  to  commercial  inter- 
course, is,  no  doubt,  the  ideal  method  of  exchange  from  the  consumer's  point 
of  view, ,  for  by  it  he  would  obtain  his  commodities  at  prices  lower  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.     *     •     * 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  protection?  It  is  a  system  by  which  na- 
tions set  up  barriers  at  their  ports  and  frontiers  against  the  trade  of  other 
nations.  The  barriers  take  the  form  of  duties,  or  taxes,  levied  on  such  trade, 
and  are  erected  for  two  separate  and  distinct  objects.  In  some  cases  th« 
tax  is  levied  for  the  sake  of  revenue  only ;  in  others  for  the  purpose  of 
wholly  or  partially  excluding  from  the  country  commodities  which  the  coun- 
try can,  and  wishes  to,  produce  herself.  The  effect  of  this  tax,  or  customs 
duty,  is,  of  course,  to  increase  the  natural  cost  of  the  commodities  so  tared, 
and  protection  is  therefore  as  obnoxious  to  the  idle  consumer  as  free  trade 
is  accepxaDio.     »     •     • 

To  the  merchant  who  buys  and  sells,  the  manufacturer  who  product 
and  sells,  the  carrier,  and  the  dealer  free  trade  is  likewise  preferable  to  pro- 
tection, being  more  conducive  to  the  expansion  of  commerce-.  But  to  the 
manufacturer,  at  least,  it  is  essential  that  the  free  trade  shall  be  universal, 
that  he  shall  not  be  handicapped  in  the  race  by  having  markets  closed 
against  him  that  are  open  to  his  rivals.  And  if  he  can  not  have  general 
free  trade  he  would  prefer,  with  all  its  waste  and  restrictions,  general  pro- 
tection. Whichever  it  is  to  be,  he  asks  that  it  shall  be  eoual  all  round,  a 
fair  field  and  no  favor,  so  that  every  man  shall  obtain  such  results  as  b*9 
skill  and  energy  deserve. 

But  to  the  worker  free  trade  is  and  must  he  most  disadvantageous,  f°r 
under  U  the  product  of  his  labor  is  subject  to  the  competition  of  the  v-hoX 
world.  And  to  the  worker  in  highly  civilized  and  prosperous  communities 
like  Great  Britain,  our  own  great  colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
free  trade  is  or  would  be  specially  disadvantageous,  for  the  competition  ot 

^JP^^^^^SS^  races  of  th* earth  wouM  tend  ta"ltob,y  t0 
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•A  GREAT  DISPLACEMENT  OF  BRITISH  LABOR." 

.actn  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M,  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 

Congressional  Record. 

i  present  as  an  indication  of  the  general  interest  which  is  being  felt  in 
*m; -w -i  of  protection,  some  extracts  from  a  series  of  letters  contributed 
•f !  r'.p'ndon  Shoe  and  Leather  Record.  These  were  offered  in  response 
Vop^Mon.  by  the  editors  of  that  journal  to  award  prizes  aggregating 
.vv)0  in  value  to  those  presenting  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
{inn  of  the  protective  system  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Vr  T.  .1.  Macpherson,  1  Mortonhall  road,  Edinburgh.,  said: 
Sir:  Availing  myself  of  your  invitation  to  your  readers  to  express 
r  views  on  the  fiscal  question,  I  write  in  support  of  the  proposed  change 
lPlicy.  and  I  submit  the  following  propositions  as  the  chief  points  in 
'.  pMhe  proposed  alteration: 

M)  That  the  export  trade  of  this  country  is  practically  stagnant, 
reas  the  export  trade  of  our  chief  commercial  rivals  has  increased  iin- 

■Iv  in  recent  years. 

,2\  That  the  nature  of  our  export  trade  if  changing,  and  that  to  our 
0us 'disadvantage.  Formerly  we  exported  mainly  manufactured  goods, 
making  of  which  gave  employment  to  large  numbers  of  work  people; 

n-&  export  larger  quantities  of  raw  material  (the  production  of  which 
lire?  less  labor),  including  coal,  and  the  exportation  of  coal  lessens  our 
loon!  J'ssets,  as  it  can  not,  like  other  good?,  be  replaced. 
'(3»  That  the  nature  of  our  import  trade  is  likewise  changing.  We 
oft  less  raw  material  and  larger  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  which 
pete  with  and  displace  our  home  products,  thus  lessening  the  demand 
a'bor  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  employers.  The  position  is  aggravated 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  imported  articles  are  sold  under  the  dump- 
system  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  moreover  our  manufae- 
rs  v.-oik   under   restrictions   as   to   sweating,    factory   regulations,   hours, 

from  which  our  foreign  competitors  are  free. 

(4)  The  foreigner,  not  content  with  excluding  our  productions  from 
narkets  by  high  tariffs  and  capturing  our  home  trade  by  dumping  his 
ius  stock  here,  is  competing  with  us  in  neutral  markets,  such  as  our 
colonies,  and  seriously  impairing  our  trade  with  them. 

(5)  That  our  colonies  are  desirous  of  giving  us  a  preference  in  their 
kets  over  our   foreign   rivals,   but  expect  that   we   shall   reciprocate   by 

Ing  them  a  similar  advantage  in  our  markets  for  their  produce.  The 
nting  of  this  demand  would  tend  to  bind  the  colonies  closer  to  the  mother 
ntry,  thus  strengthening  the  Empire. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  at  length  in  support  of  these  propositions, 
while  not   wishing   to   trouble  your   readers   with   too   many   figures,    I 
ild  colnt  out  that  our  exports  of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 
■Is  in  1890  amounted  to  £228,805,000,  and  in  1002  to  £227,615,000,  thus 
wins:  a  decrease  of   over  one  million   sterling.      The   German   export  of 
nufactured  goods  in  1890  was  £107,000,000,  and  in  1900,  £149,000,000. 
inci-oasc  of  no  less  than  79  per  cent.,  while  the  American  exports  in  the 
le  period   rose   from  £31,000,000  to  £90,000,000,   showing  the  enormous 
rease  of  190  per  cent.     Of  the  twelve  leading  articles  in  our  export  trade 
re  lias  been  during  the  last  ten  years  a  decrease  In  nine,  including  cot- 
goods,  steel,  woolen  goods,  hardware,  linen,  steam  engines,  and  leather. 
«  last  item,   in  which  your  readers  are  specially  interested,   has  fallen 
one  and  a  half  millions.     All  these  decreases  mean  a  great  displacement 
British  labor.     *     *     * 
1  will   now   deal   with   the   argument   of   those   persons   who   hold   that 
r  the  dumping   system   we   are   not   losers   but  gainers,    and   that   the 
aper  the   foreigner   sells   us   his   goods   the   better   for   us.      To   purchase 
f  material  at  the  lowest  price  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  another 
tter  when  manufactured  goods   are   sent  into  a  country   at  prices  below 
cost  of  production,  or   under  conditions  of  manufacture  which   render 
mpo:-?ible   for   the   home   producer   to   compete    with   success.      It   Is   not 
the  national  welfare  for  a  people  to  become  merely  a  distributing  na- 
■  -ind  goods  may  be  bought  too  dearly,  however  low  their  nominal  price, 
their  purchase   leads   to   a   decrease   of   employment   and   an   increase   of 
'Peri- --m.     I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  by  a  Bermondsey  currier  that  there 
scor-.-s  of  men  bred  to  the  tanning  and  currying  trade  in  London   who 
now  sweeping  the  streets  or  doing  any  odd  job  they  can  get  because  of 
depression  in  their  own  trade. 

I  may  also  point  out  that  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in  the 

fiber  of  paupers  in  this  couutry  in  recent  years.     In  187S  the  expenditure 

toe  relief  of  the  poor  was  at  the  rate  of  £307  per  1,000  of  the  population 

A  Hi  lfioi  it  was  £367  per  1,000.     In  1878  there  were  21,000  able-bodied 

jPers  in   the  workhouses;     in   1902  there  were   89,852.      The   proportion 

fte  Papulation  in  1S78  was  80  per  100,000  and  in  1902  it  was  121.     On 

''  aft*  r  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  deposits   in  the  savings  banks  have  in- 

_a??l  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have   increased  at  a  greater  rate  in 

!!7  other  country  in  which  a  savings-bank  system  exists.     Our  country 

actually  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  this  respect. 

The  object  of  these  foreigners  who  dump  their  surplus  goods  on  us  Is 

to  benefit  us  at  all,  but  to  displace  us  from  our  position  as   a  great 

"Utaeturing  nation.     Whenever  they  have  killed  competition  in  any  par- 

ulur  line,  their  prices  will  go   up.     While  our  exports  of  manufactured 

,(ls  n-n-e  fallen,  as  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  our  imports  of 

fc'rtactured  articles  have  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  equal  to  £50,000,000. 

WGm>r  our  paupers  are  increasing. 

.°n  the  ground  of  fair  play  to  our  own  countrymen,  is  it  right  that 
1  e  *v  impose  factory  rules  and  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
■uh  and  comfort  of  the  employees,  we  should  allow  goods  made  in  coun- 
ts *h-:-re  no  such  restrictions  exist  to  be  brought  here  to  undersell  our 
■^Productions?  ,  x     A  ,  ^ 

It  h.as  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  absurd  to  protect  labor,  as  we  do  in 
country  by  factorv  legislation,  etc.,  and  to  leave  the  products  of  labor 
PMectod.  Municipal  corporations,  such  as  the  London  county  council. 
B'?  iar.ro  contracts  for  tramway  rails,  etc.,  with  foreign  firms,  and  eon- 
ltul-t(  tbein«Mve*s  that  they  are  saving  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  the 
:-r>ny?.^  ^re  they  really  saving?  By  sending  their  orders  abroad  they 
P  to  svoll  the  ranks  of*  the  unemployed  at  home  and  thus  to  incres-m 
!  Amends  for  poor  relief.  They  save  so  much  in  their  contracts  and  pay 
touch  more  in  poor  rates.  Is  that  sound  policy? 
Hi 


"IN  THE  MATTER  OF  WAGES  THE  AMERICAN  WOfi 
MAN  IS  FAR  BETTER  OFF."— "JAMES  COX, 
SECRETARY  ASSOCIATED  IRON  WORK- 
ERS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  4 


The  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  composed  of  officers  of  tlu»  j0a, 
labor  unions  of  England,  visited  the  United  States  in  1902.  Each  men 
was  required  to  carefully  investigate  and  report  upon  conditions  of  Am 
can  labor  in  the  Industry  which  his  union  represented,  and  to  also  a 
specific  answers  to  certain  questions  supplied  to  eacb  member  of  the  c 
mission.  The  words  here  quoted  are  from  the  reports  submitted  bv  t! 
men  after  their  return  to  England. 

James  Cox,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Gi 
Britain,  said  In   his  report  : 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  America.  I  could  not  avoid  many  preconce! 
ideas.  I  had  been  led  to  expect  one  perpetual  rush  and  hustle  pen-ad 
every  aspect  of  life.  I  was  also  led  to  believe  that  this  hustle  and  rush  \ 
meated  and  actuated  all  kinds  of  workmen  in  every  department  of  la! 
The  cost  of  living  was  another  matter  upon  which  I  had  wrong  impress!! 
To  the  ordinary  traveler  the  difference  will  be  perhaps  two  to  one,  but  to 
ordinary  workingmau  the  cost  of  living  is  not  so  much  higher  in  Amei 
as  we  are  led  to  believe.  •  •  •  The  total  production  of  pig  iron  In 
United  States  in  1901  was  15,878,354  tons.  *  *  *  In  the  product 
of  these  enormous  quantities  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  United  Sta 
St*>el  Corporation  has  a  complete  monopoly. 

I  remember  well  the  panic  caused  by  the  reports  of  its  formation.  ' 
fact  of  a  billion-dollar  steel  trust  being  formed  was  such  an  unheard-of  1 
gigantic  combination  as  to  almost  turn  the  brains  of  English  raanuf 
turers.  *  *  *  Manufacturing  prices  had  sharply  receded  in  the  Uni 
States  Just  at  that  period — October,  1900 —  and  the  American  manufaetni 
taking  advantage  of  our  abnormally  high  prices,  slipped  in  and  compW 
winded  the  English  manufacturer.  The  pity  Is  that  several  of  them  e 
recovered.  The  British  iron  trade  and  the  workmen  engaged  in  it  wm>M 
infinitely  better  off  if  an  earthquake  could  swallow  up  many  of  the  works 
manufacturers  who  bleed  their  works  to  death  In  times  of  good  trades 
grind  their  workmen  in  periods  of  adversity. 

Large  trusts  have  their  inherent  defects,  but  I  am  convinced  from 
Investigations  that  the  workman  hap  leas  to  fear  in  the  Ion?  run  from 
operations  of  concentrated  capital  than  he  has  from  the  impecunious « 
plover  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  dip  into  the  wages  of  his  underpaid  workns 
*  »  •  During  the  years  of  depression  from  1893  to  1897  American 
dustry  was  much  more  depressed  than  our  own  ;  failures  and  banknote 
were  common,  and  a  general  demoralization  of  trade  existed  unequaled 
intensity  throughout  the  world.  The  present  cycle,  unprecedented  in 
United  States,  has  lasted  longer  and  contained  greater  elements  of  Ptabll 
then  in  our  own  country,  and  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  Belgium 
aermany.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor  in  America  has  been  their  0 
increased  requirements  resulting  from  the  natural  development  of  < 
country.     •     •     • 

The  boom  Is  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  American  manufacturers  as 
anyone.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  there  were  only  200  blast  furnaces  bis 
!ng,  but  before  the  year  was  out  I  am  told  by  a  good  authority  that  mm 
the  producers  earned  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  Investment  of  th 
plant.  Under  great  consolidations  prices  are  immediately  controlled  li 
greater  uniformity  and  lowered  to  a  more  reasonable  level,  and  it  Is,  II 
Heve,  largely  attributable  to  this  fact  that  no  such  collapse  occurred 
America  as  took  place  in  this  country.  Throughout  the  United  States  th 
are  universal  evidences  of  having  entered  upon  a  new  era  In  the  demand  1 
iron  and  steel  for  purposes  hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  home  demands 
requirements  are  stupendous,  and  the  resources  of  the  producer  have  be 
faxed  to  the  utmost.     •     •     • 

The  tin-plate  industry  of  the  United  States  is  of  relatively  recent  fl 
gin,  dating  practically  from  1890  and  built  up  under  their  tariff,  *bi 
imposes  an  import  duty  of  1%  cents  per  pound.  Prior  to  1892  the  Stri 
obtained  practically  all  their  supply  from  this  country,  and  in  1891. ' 
year  their  tariff  came  into  operation,  they  imported  nearly  335,000  to 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  American  manufacturers  to  produce  W 
tin  and  terne  sheets  during*  the  last  fifty  years,  but  such  was  th*  conB 
aver  the  American  markets  by  British  manufacturers  that  they  were  all « 
•uccessful.  In  the  agitation  for  a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  develop  tW 
industries  the  reports  on  Welsh  wages  were  constantly  cited  This  ufl 
mately  was  secured,  and  from  that  period  their  Imports  have  decrw* 
almost  in   ratio  to  their   increased  manufacture. 

In  1892  they  produced  18,803  tons ;  in  1896,  160,362  tons ;  In  19° 
339,291  tons.  *  *  *  t  would  like,  in  concluding,  to  indicate  throe* 
eral  features  of  American  industries  to  which  I  largely  attribute  their  *« 
ee*s:  1)  The  enormous  mineral  deposits,  waterways,  and  cheap  tran? 
(2)  The  control  or  ownership  by  the  manufacturer,  through  combination 
direct  purchase,  of  the  raw  materials — ore.  lime,  coal,  and  coke  f3)  ™ 
marvelous  engineering  ingenuity  and  Initiative,  remarkable  through  ^ 
Phase  of  manufacture  in  its  reduction  of  manual  labor  combined  with  P* 
productiveness.  *  *  *  Tn  the  matter  of  warm*  me  American  v«*W 
in  far  better  off  than  in  this  country.  •  •  •  Tfce  question  may  be  »sW 
U  it  possible  for  British  producers  to  compete  in  the  American  markeit 
confess  1  think  not  so  long  as  the  present  tariff  exists. 
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THERE  ARE  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AMERICA 
FOR  THE  WORKINGMAN  TO  RISE." 


'tfract  from  remarks  of  Uon,  M,  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record, 


Mr.  J.  Madison,  secretary  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  British  Iron  Found- 
said  In  bis  report: 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  moulder  turns  out  soms- 
iing  like  25  per  cent,  more  work  than  the  English  moulder.  Ten  per  cent. 
lay  be  due  to  extra  effort  and  the  other  15  per  cent,  to  better  facilities.  I 
jrne  now  to  the  important  question  of  wages,  which  I  conclude  will  wort 
ut  at  three  and  one-quarter  dollars  per  day,  equal  to  £4  Is.  3d.  per  week. 
u r  Investigations  were  confined  to  large  centers  of  industry-  Therefore 
omparison  should  be  made  with  our  own  large  centers,  where  the  wages  are 
2  per  week.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  American's  wages  are  more  than 
oubie  those  of  the  English  moulder. 

Replying  to  a  series  of  questions  which  each  member  of  the  commis- 
ion  was  expected  to  answer,  Mr.  Madison,  in  response  to  the  question,  "Are 
here  are  greater  opportunities  for  the  workingman  to  rise  in  America  than 
England  V  said :  "There  are  greater  opportunities  in  America."  Re- 
iponding  to  the  question,  "Are  American  workers  better  fed  than  the  Eng~ 
ish?"  his  answer  was:  "Yes;  they  are  better  fed."  Responding  to  the 
luestion,  "How  does  the  price  of  food  in  America  compare  with  that  in 
Bngland?"  he  said:  "I  should  say,  taken  on  the  whole,  it  is  about  the 
same."  Responding  to  the  question,  "Are  the  American  workers  better 
lotted  than  the  English  ?"  his  answer  was :  "They  are  probably  a  little 
setter  clothed."  In  response  to  the  question,  "How  does  the  value  of  the 
American  wage  compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of  living  being  taken 
nto  account?"  his  answer  was :  ''Undoubtedly  the  American  has  a  great  deal 
he  best  of  the  English  worker — that  Js  to  say,  he  will  have  a  much  larger 
residue  after  living  out  of  his  wages." 

Mr.  P.  Walls,  an  officer  of  the  National  Federation  of  English  Blast 
Furnace  Men,  said  in  his  report : 

Skilled  mechanics  and  leading  men  in  our  factories — the  iron  and  steel 
vorlrs — are  as  well  clothed  and  fed  as  the  same  classes  in  America,  but  when 
It  comes  to  the  unskilled  or  the  general  body  of  workers  there  is  a  marked 
difference.  In  the  former  case  the  difference  in  wages  is  not  so  great,  but  in 
the  latter  it  is  not  less  than  60  per  cent.,  and  when  we  come  to  what  ia 
termed  the  "common  laborer"  the  Americans  get  practically  double  the 
wages  paid  in  England,  After  a  careful  investigation  I  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  comparing  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  there  is  an  average  of  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  American  workman,  A  careful,  sober 
man  can  undoubtedly  save  more  money  than  in  England.  The  encourage- 
ment, given  to  invention  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  Americans  having 
more  modern  machinery,  but  there  is,  above  and  beyond  all  other  causes, 
the  tariff.  It  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cost  of  production  is  equal  In 
both  countries  and  that  in  an  open  market  equal  profits  could  be  made, 
what  an  enormous  advantage  the  tariff  gives  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
*ho  has  an  almost  unlimited  home  market. 

Responding  to  the  question,  'Are  the  American  workers  better  off  than 
the  English?"  Mr.  Walls  answered:  "As  a  whole,  yes."  To  the  question, 
"How  does  the  price  of  food  in  America  compare  with  that  in  England?" 
his  response  was :  "The  difference  is  little ;  if  anything,  it  is  cheaper."  To 
the  question,  "Are  the  American  workers  better  clothed  than  the  English?" 
his  response  was:  "Better;  generally  much  better;  only  artisans  dress 
veil,"  To  the  question,  "How  does  the  average  wage  in  your  trade  in  Amer- 
fca,  expressed  in  money,  compare  with  the  average  wage  in  England?"  his 
answer  was:  "About  40  per  cent,  higher."  To  the  question,  "How  does 
the  value  of  the  American  wage  compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of 
living  being  taken  into  account?"  his  answer  was:  "Cost  of  food  is  no 
higher;  the  chief  difference  is  in  rent.  Making  allowance  for  that,  th# 
American  is  fully  25  per  cent,  better  off."  To  the  question,  "Can  the  care- 
tol,  sober,  steady  man  save  more  in  America  than  in  England?"  his  answer 
*as;  "Yes."  To  the  question,  "Is  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can workingmen  dependent  upon  the  public  purse  than  is  the  case  In  Eng- 
land?"  his  response  was:  "From  what  we  were  told,  a  smaller  proportion." 
To  the  question,  "Do  you  consider  the  general  conditions  of  life  of  the 
*°rkingman  better  in  America  than  in  England?"  his  answer  was:  "Yes. 
Better  education,  better  houses,  better  wages  would  pay  our  employers  in 
the  long  run." 

The  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  composed  of  officers  of  the  lead- 
j''K  labor  unions  of  England,  visited  the  l-nited  States  in  1V02.  Each  mem- 
her  was  required  to  carefully  investigate  and  report  upon  conditions  of 
American  labor  in  the  industry  which  his  union  represented,  and  also  to 
toafce  specific  answers  to  certain  questions  supplied  to  each  member  of  the 
Amission.  The  words  here  quoted  are  from  the  reports  submitted  by  these 
m^n  after  their  return  to  England, 
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"CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Ron,  M.  E.  OLMSTED,  0/ 
PenmyUtmm,  in  daily  Congressional  Record. 


'Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Frank  Hall,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  able  to- submit  the 
following  table,  shewing  conditions  in  the  coal  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  viz,*  * 

Annum  pmmmion  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  in  Uth  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous regions  for  Urn  years  1892,  189$ ,  1896,  and  1908. 


Year. 


Anthracite. 


IBKv— — :••• ♦ i     mmum 

Wi'" .••....... \       58,848,250 


Bituminous 


46^76,576 
48,421,808 
50,273,857 
103,496,012 


Total. 


97,803,554 
96>2US,OO0 
104,110,007 

178,728,597 


This  table  is  also  very  significant.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two  was  the  last  year  of  President  Harrison^ 
administration.  In  1893,  the  first  year  of  President  Cleve- 
land** second  term,  ..the.  coal  production  was  actually  re- 
duced about  one  and  a  half  million  tons,  and  ■  in  ■  1896, 
President  Cleveland's  last  year,  the  total  production  was 
less  than  six  and  one-half  million  tons  greater  than  it  had 
been  four  years  previously,  while  1903,  the  last  year  under l 
President  Roosevelt,  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  7.4/ 
500,000  tons  over  President  Cleveland's  last  year.  The 
amount, of  wages  paid  for  mining  coal  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1903  was  over  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  that  paid  in 
1896.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether 
American  money  is  being  paid  out  in  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign products  or  is  being  expended  at  home  among  our  own 
people.  It  is  a  low  estimate  that  the  workmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  received  in  1903,  under  President  .Eoosevelt, 
$200,000,000  more  than  they  did  in  1896,  under  President 
Cleveland.  What  it  means  to  every  interest  in  a  State  to 
have  that  vast  additional  sum  expended  I  need  not  stop  to 
discuss.    The  benefit  is  too  apparent  to  require  argument 


^ERICAN  WORKMEN  LIVE  ON  A  HIGHER  PLANE 
THAN  THEIR  COUSINS  IN  ENGLAND." 


•xtracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record, 


Mr.  T.  Jones,  representing  the  Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation  of 

England,  responding  to  certain  of  the  inquiries  which  each  member  of  the 

jommission  was  expected  to  answer,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "How  doe* 

average  wage  in  your  trade  in  America  expressed  in  money,  compare 

th  the  average  wage  in  England?"  said:  "It  is  higher."     In  response  to 

be  question,  "How  does  the  value  of  the  American  wage  compare  with  that 

the  English,   cost  of  living  being  taken   into   account?"   he  answered: 

The  American   has   the   advantage."     Responding  to   the   question,   "Can 

the  careful,  sober,  steady  man,  whilst  keeping  himself  efficient,  save  more 

America  than  in  England?"  his  answer  was:  "Yes." 

Responding  to  the  question,   "Are  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of 

American  workingmen  dependent  upon  the  public  purse  than  is  the  case 

England?"   his   answer   was:    "Smaller."     Responding   to  the   question. 

Do  you  consider  the  general  relations  of  life  of  the  workman  better  in 

America   than    in   England?"   his   answer  was:    "Yes,   in   many    respects." 

his  general  statement  Mr.  Jones  said : 

As  to  how  America  is  able  to  pay  higher  wages  and  yet  successfully 

compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  I  believe  it  is  due  to  the  vast 

natural   resources  she   has   in  mines   and   minerals,   improved  methods   in 

lining,   the  utilization  of  her  vast  waterways,  and  the  superior  railways 

be  possesses  combined  with  the  low  rates  charged  for  transportation  of 

11  kinds  of  products.     Manufacturers  are  helped  by  these  considerations, 

to  which  must  be  added  the  more  modern   and  ever-changing  machinery, 

adoption  of  every  improvement,  no  matter  how  often  introduced,  and 

heir  safety   from   foreign   competition  in   consequence  of   their  protective 

tariff. 

Mr.  T.  Ashton,  secretary  of  the  Corporation  Cotton  Spinners  of  Eng- 
land, responding  to  questions  propounded  to  each  of  the  members,  said : 

The  average  wages  of  mule  spinners  of  the  New  England  States  are 
16,  or  £3  6s.  8d.  per  week,  against  £1  18s.  in  Oldham,  being  an  advance 
_J  75  per  cent.  Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  living,  I  consider  the  Ameri- 
can spinner  has  an  advantage  over  the  English  spinner  of  fully  40  per  cent. 
m  his  wage-earning  power.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  careful,  sober,  and 
steady  workman,  whilst  keeping  himself  efficient  for  his  duties,  can  save 
more  money  in  America  than  he  can  in  England,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
"lew  by  the  evidence  of  workmen  residing  in  America  who  formerly  lived 
ia  Lancashire.  As  to  whether  the  American  workmen  are  better  fed  than 
the  English,  my  impression  is  that  they  are,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  work- 
Men  who  formerly  lived  in  England,  but  are  now  working  in  the  American 
factories.  There  are  fewer  of  the  American  working  people,  in  proportion 
to  their  number,  who  are  dependent  onf  the  public  purse  than  is  the  case  in 
England.  The  American  workingmen  consider  it  almost  a  crime  If  they 
ire  compelled  to  go- to  a  poorhouse  on  account  of  their  poverty.  I  consider 
bat -the  general  conditions  of  life  of  the  American  workman  are  better  than 
that  obtain  in  England. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Flynn,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  British 
sailors,  said: 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  American  clothing  factories  must  be 
enormous.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  any  invention  has  yet  superseded  the 
essential  principles  of  the  old  sewing  machine ;  that  is,  nothing  similar  to 
the  automatic  machines,  where  the  workman  gives  the  machine.its  daily 
£>od  and  lounges  around  during  the  time  the  digestive  process  completes 
J  self.  Every  detail  of  the  old  machine  has  been  subjected  to  the  perfecting 
hand  of  human  ingenuity.  In  every  factory  visited  experiments  were  being 
tried  with  some  form  of  improved  machinery.  The  American  manufacturer 
organizes  his  factory  with  the  object  of  turning  out  a  suit  of  clothes  very 
touch  superior  to  that  placed  upon  the  market  by  nine-tenths,  if  not  ail,  of 
ye  English  manufacturers.  ♦  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
American  workmen — and  this  includes  women — live  on  a  higher  plane  than 
"eir  cousins  in  England.  The  cost  of  food  is  very  similar,  but  the  Ameri- 
ca workman  gets  more  of  it  and  of  a  better  quality. 

Clothing  is  as  cheap  in  America  as  it  is  with  us — that  is,  for  those 
no  buy  inferior  articles.  The  whole  trend  of  opinion  in  America,  how- 
*Ver,  *s  against  cheap  or  "sloppy"  suits.  Wages  in  the  tailoring  trade  are 
governed  by  conditions  of  labor.  If  the  best  firms  in  London  be  taken  as 
Jgainst  the  best  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  American  tailors  are  paid  200 
Per  cent,  higher  wages.  Outside  these  centers  wages  vary  in  first-class 
Jouses;  but  even  in  these,  if  taken  against  the  ordinary  English  towns, 
*agea  are  from  100  to  150  per  cent,  higher.  How  far  these  wages  enable 
*ne,  American  workman  to  save  is  a  question  for  statisticians.  So  far  as  in- 
Juries:  give  result,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  working  classes 
["America  save  more  money  and  save  it  more  easily  than  the  working 
leases  of  England. 

The  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  composed  of  officers  of  the  lead- 
;'S  labor  unions  of  England,  visited  the  United  States  in  1902.  Each  mem- 
i|ep  was  required  to  carefully  investigate  and  report  upon  conditions  of 
ijtoerican  labor  in  the  industry  which  his  union  represented,  and  also  to 
JJke  specific  answers  to  certain  questions  supplied  to  each  member  of  the 
[^mission.  The  words  here  quoted  are  from  the  reports  submitted  by  these 
41011  after  their  return  to  England. 
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"STATUE  OF   KOSCIUSZKO."— "AN   OFFER  OF  1)8 
PRECEDENTED  GENEROSITY." 


Extract  from  remarks   of  Hon.   GEORGE  2\    WET  MORE  of  Rhode   fdx, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  11,  l'JOJf. 

STATUE   OE  KOSCIUSZKO. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  to  whom  was  r>:.tm< 
the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  84)  for  the  acceptance  of  a  statue  ul  ot 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  to  be  presented  to  the  United  States  by  the  Polixi 
American  citizens,  to  report  it  favorably  without  amendment,  and  I  subuj 
a  report  thereon,     I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate  considerate 

The  Secretary  read  the  joint  resolution ;  and  by  unanimous  consent  i 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  its  consideration, 
accepts  the  offer  of  a  statue  of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  to  be  erectei 
on  one  of  the  corners  of  Lafayette  square,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  b.  " 
by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Polish- American  organizations  and  of 
Polish-American  people  of  the  United  States  generally,  as  an  expression  o 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  adopted  country,  for  the  liberty 
which  Kosciuszko  so  nobly  fought,  which  offer  has  been  made  tur< 
Theodore  M.  Helin&ki.  president  of  the  central  committee  of  the  To!;;h 
American  organizations  of  the  United  States.  But  the  selection  of  th« 
on  Lafavette  square,  the  approval  of  the  statue  offered,  and  the  manm-. 
its  erection  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  commission,  < 
«isting  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
the  Library  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fitty-eighti 

The   joint  resolution   was  reported   to  the   Senate   without  amendment 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  statue  referred  to  in  the  resolution  was  offered  to  the  Uniteu  buro; 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  President: 

Chicago,  III.,  January  IJf,  i.f> 

Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  respective  Polish  or 
ionizations  to  which  our  names  are  hereunto  attached,  composing  an  a^gre 
gate  membership  of  more  than  250,000,  on  behalf  of  such  organization! 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  people  of  the  United  States  in  general,  hav» 
authorized  and  empowered  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Helinskl,  president  o,_  tdi 
Pulaski  Monument  Polish  Central  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  1  ;unsH 
Statue  Commission,  to  confer  with  you  and  with  all  other  persons,  ■-"■ 
mittees,  or  commissions  that  may  have  authority  to  consider  the 
concerning  the  presentation  by  such  organizations  and  by  the  Pousb  pw 
of  the  United  States  of  a  suitable  statue  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  io  tn 
United  States  Government,  and,  if  acceptable,  to  offer,  on  behalf  o,  suf 
organizations  and  of  the  Polish  people  of  the  United  States,  sucii  ■-»? 
to  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  the  desire  of  such  organizations  and  of  the  Polish  people  that  a 
place  be  reserved  for  such  statue  on  Lafayette  Square  in  the  city  of  vvasn 

,nS'°Mr.  Helmsld  has  also  full  authority  to  accept  any  and  all  condition! 
that  mav  be  imnosed  in   regard  to  the  design,   completion,  cost,   am:  vT 
nentatiori  of  such  statue,  and  all  expenses  in  regard  thereto,  including, 
course    the  cost  of  such  statue,  are  to  be  borne  by  the  organizations  >>j  ; 
represented,   and  by  the  Polish  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  offer   this   gift   to   the   Government  as   a  token   of   the   loyalty 
devotion  felt  by  the  Polish   people  of  the  United  States  for  their  ad 
country,   and  for  the  liberties  of  which,  now  so  happily  enjoyed   oy  w-i 
Kosciuszko  so  nobly  fought. 

M,  B.  Stkcryetjlk, 
Polish  National  Alliance,  United  States  of  North  Ameru 

Leon  Szopinski, 
Polish  Catholic  Union  of  America. 

A.  Krueger, 

Catholic  Federation  of  Trinity  Church. 

B.  W.  Reich eki, 

Polish  Turners'  Alliance  of  America. 

W.   Yeli.no, 
Polish  Sinacrs*  Alliance  of  America. 

J.    M.    SIENKIBWICH, 

Young  Men's  Alliance  of  America. 

THKOBORT3    ROOSEVELT, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

This  generous  and  patriotic  offer  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  taf 
President  by  special  message,  as  follows : 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  herewith  lay  before  the  Congress  a  letter  from  the  Polish  orpin*'*' 
tions  of  the  United   States,  and  the  report  thereon  from  Col.  Thonuis     • 
Symons,   superintendent  of   public  buildings   and  grounds.      In   view    .« 
recommendation  of  Colonel  Symons,  I  advise  that  the  very  patriot!     n- 
of  the  Polish  organizations  be  accepted,   and  that  instead  of  the   st:- 
Pulaski    (which   in   the  judgment   of  his   Polish  compatriots  enomo   oe 
equestrian  statue,  and  which  It  is  now  proposed  to  place  in  reservati- 
on the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,   between  Thirteenth  and  T^ 
teenth  streets)   there  be  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Kosciuszko  accepted  o*    ■ 
Government,  to  be  placed  on  one  of  the  four  corners  of  Lafayette   -Q ';.,., 
These  four  corners  would  thus  ultimately  be  occupied  by  statues  of 
ette    Roehambeau,  Von  Steuben,  and  Kosciuszko.  all  of  whom  in  the 
days  which  saw  the  birth  of  the  Republic  rendered  service  which  ca 
be  forgotten  by  our  people.  _ 

ue  ioisui    i      jr  hi  Theodore  Roosevi 

White  House,  January  28,  190 If. 

The  statue  proposed  will  probably  cost  $40,000  to  $50,000.  It  l?  oJ?J 
to  the  United  States  as  a  free  gift  by  our  Polish- American  fellow-'- -;'.e3L 
While  it  honors  one  of  their  compatriots,  and  thus  of  course  honors  ^the 
it  adds  another  element  of  artistic  beauty  and  historical  interest,  i-  ^ 
nation's  capita!  cltv.  This  is  an  offer  of  unprecedented  generosity,  ; i!J 
committee  takes  pleasure  in  recommending  its  prompt  acceptance. 

^49 


HE  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  LABOR  HAS  UNDER  OUR 
SYSTEM." 


part  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  E.  OLMSTED  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  dally  Congressional  Record, 


iPRUSENTATIVE  ENGLISH  WOBKINGMEN  ON  LABOB  - 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  protective  system 
the  United  States  and  the  great  manufacturing  industries  which 
ve  orown  up  under  it  than  that  of  the  visit  of  the  Moseley  Indus- 
;;i  ( onunission  in  the  closing  months  of  1902.  This  commission, 
ailed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Moseley,  a  prominent  British  capitalist  and 
jnufacliirer  interested  in  the'prosperity  of  the  industries  and  work- 
men of  his  country,  was  composed  of  the  secretaries  of  the  trades 
ions  representing  the  principal  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
■e\*  visited  all  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States, 
•titrated  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decein- 
r,  I&,  the  various  classes  of  industries  in  which  they  as  practical 
rn,  through  their  practical  knowledge,  felt  a  personal  interest,  and, 
fuming  to  England,  presented  an  elaborate  report  or  series  of  re- 
nts, under  the"  title,  "Reports  of  the  Moseley  Industrial  Comoiis- 
m  to  the  United  States  of  America,  October-December,  1902." 
rom  these  reports  of  these  experts— men  of  long  training  in  the 
rious  industries  which  they  here  investigated— I  propose  to  quote 
ll -\icts  and  statements  showing  their  views  regarding  the  manufac- 
ng  system  of  the  United  States  and  the  advantages  which  labor 
u  under  our  system  as  compared  with  that  of  free-trade  England. 
On  his  return  to  London  Mr.  Moseley  wrote  the  London  Times  as 
(Hows : 

AMERICAN  VIEWS  ON  BRITISH  TARIFF  PROPOSALS. 

the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sik:  I  find  on  my  return  to  England  tbat  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
-riositv  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  how  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
■e  viewed  by  the  mercantile  community  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Of  course  they  realize  that  a  tariff  imposed  upon  our  imports  would 
't  be  to  their  advantage  ;  nevertheless  they  do  not  allow  their  judgment 
be  warped  by  the  considerationn  of  their  own  personal  interests  and  I 
and  on  all  sides  but  one  comment,  amounting  practically  to  'Why  has 
not  been  done  before?  We  could  never  see  the  utility  of  allowing  other 
Mions  to  dump  their  surplus  products  on  the  market  and  put  one's  own 
tople  out  of  work."  This  was  the  opinion  of  every  business  man  with 
torn  I  conversed,  with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  subject  of  our  tariff-reform  movement  is  as  interesting  to  the  peo- 

le  of  the  United  States  as  It  is  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  continually  discussed 

i  the  newspapers  and  forms  the  topic  of  endless  debates  in  thir  universities 

&fi  societies.     Nowhere  have  I  heard  it  condemned  as  being  unpractical. 

heir  authorities   on   political   economy,   with   many   of   whom    I    discussed 

L    subject,  one  and  all  agree  that  it  is  the  only  course  open  to  England 

-  view*  of  the  conditions  that  have  arisen  since  she  adopted  free  trade— 

raouppt  whom  I  may  name  Mr.  John  H.  Gray,  professor  of  economics  at 

orthv  estern  University,  Chicago,  who  expressed  wonder  that  there  should 

any  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  except  from  "cranks"  and 

Pie  Incapable  of  moving  with  the  times     Professor  Gray,   I   may  state, 

_  considered  in  the  United  States  as  a  high  authority,  and  he  was  chosen 

*o  years  ago  by  their  Government  to  come  to  this  country  to  investigate 

5fcor  conditions    here.      The    result   of    his    inquiries    are   to    be  published 

tartly   by   Commissioner   Carroll   D.   Wright,   of  the   United   States   Labor 

toreau. 

whilst  I  was  in  America  I  read  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Lord  Goschen, 
B  wb'u:!i  he  stated  that  whilst  we  were  about  to  adopt  protection  the  United 
totes  was  tending  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction,  toward  the  removal  of 
ariir*.  No  one,  of  course,  doubts  his  sincerity  in  making  this  assertion, 
';t  *t  shows  how  lamentably  he  is  out  of  touch  with  conditions  as  they  are. 
i?-  tariff  question  there  is  absolutely  a  closed  book;  all  that  the  people  of 
l<?  Mates  ever  propose  to  discuss  is  whether  perhaps  they  are  not  taxing 
wnsii'triift  unnecessarily  in  certain  industries  by  the  high  tariff  that  exists. 
rt(5  th. -re  is  a  disposition  in  some  sections  of  the  community  (although 
_;'en  ti-.{-se  are  not  very  large)  to  make  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  reducing 
ihe  d ''iiv  on  certain  articles;  but  nobody  dreams  for  a  single  instant  that 
11 ' ?i  y  ductton  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  foreigner  to  come  in 
iBd  <"-woete  with  them,  lowering  the  standard  of  wages  and  injuring  in- 
7*Ir?y  The  workingman  of  the  United  States  is  quite  sufficiently  alive  to 
lls  own  interests  to  keep  this  matter  always  before  him,  and  no  Presidential 
fWWile  would  have  the  smallest  chance  of  election  if  he  proposed  to  at- 
'!:mP<  anything  in  the  way  of  tariff  reform  likely  to  lower  the  standard  of 
tU)if?  «!td  affect  the  wage-earning  power  of  the  American  workman. 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  Moseley. 

Union  Bank  Building,  Ely  Place, 

London,  E.  C,  December  22,  1903. 
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"LABOR  AND  CAPITAL— SUPREMACY  OF  THE  LAVl 

Mxtracti   form  public  addresses   of  President   Roosevm,  printed  in  $« 
Conyrcsxional  Record,  June  20t  tOOJf. 


The  man  who  by  the  use  of  his  capital  develops  a  great  mine ;  the  D 
who  by  the  use  of  his  capital  builds  a  great  railroad  :  the  man  who  by 
use  of  his  capital,  either  individually  or  joined  with  others  like  him,  d 
any  great  legitimate  business  enterprise,  confers  a  benefit,  not  a  harm'  im 
the  community,  and  is  entitled  to  be  so  regarded.  He  is  entitled  to  the  I 
tection  of  the  law,  and  in  return  be  is  to  bo  required  nimself  to  -.-.r. 
law.  The  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  law  is  to  be  admin i ne* 
neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  for  the  poor  man  an  such.  H  u  C 
administered  for  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  if  he  is  an  honest  and  law-abfii 
citizen;  and  it  is«to  be  invoked  against  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  who  vioia 
it,  without  regard  to  which  end  of  the  social  scale  he  may  stand  at;  w 
regard  to  whether  his  ofiense  takes  the  form  of  greed  and  cunning  ...  . 
form  of  physical  violence.  In  either  case,  if  he  violates  the  law,  the  W 
to  be  invoked  against  him ;  and  in  so  invoking  it  I  have  the  right  to  chi 
lenge  the  support  of  all  good  citizens  and  to  demand  the  acquiescent 
every  good  man.     (Speech  at  Butte,  Mont,,   May   27,    L903.) 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  every  decent  American  citizen  to  rally  to  t 
support  of  the  law  if  it  is  ever  broken  against  the  interest  of  the  rich,  mv 
and  we  have  the  same  right  to  ask  that  rich  man  cheerfully  and  gladly 
acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  against  his  seeming  iuterest  of  the  low,  if 
is  the  law.  Incidentally,  whether  he  acquiesces  or  not,  the  law  will  bs  » 
forced,  and  this  whoever  he  may  be,  great  or  small,  and  at  whichever « 
of  the  social  scale  he  may  be.     (Spokane,  Wash.,  May  26,  19()r>.) 

This  is  an  era  of  great  combinations  both  of  labor  and  of  capital. 
many  ways  these  combinations  have  worked  for  good ;  bat  they  must  v,„ 
tinder  the  law,  and  the  laws  concerning  them  must  be  just  and  wise  or  tb 
will  inevitably  do  evil ;  and  this  applies  as  much  to  the  richest  corporate 
an  to  the  most  powerful  labor  union.  Our  laws  must  bo  wise,  sane,  boaiU: 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  scorn  the  mere  agitator,  the  me 
inciter  of  class  or  sectional  hatred,  who  wish  justice  for  all  men,  w 
recognize  the  need  of  adhering  so  far  as  possible  to  the  old  American  do 
trine  of  giving  the  widest  possible  scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  Indivldu 
initiative,  and  yet  who  recognize  also  that  after  combinations  have  reach 
a  certain  stage  it  is  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare  tbat  the  nati? 
should  exercise  over  them,  cautiously  and  with  self-restraint,  but  firmi 
the  power  of  supervision  and  regulation.     (Charleston,  April  9,  1902.) 

This  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  of  a  plutocracy;  it  is 
and  never  shall  be  a  government  by  a  mob,  It  is,  as  it  has  been  and  as 
will  be,  a  government  in  which  every  honest  man,  every  decent  man,  1 
he  employer  or  employed,  wage-worker,  mechanic,  banker,  lawyer,  farrae 
be  he  who  he  may,  if  he  acts  squarely  and  fairly,  if  he  does  his  duty  ! 
his  neighbor  and  the  State,  receives  the  full  protection  of  the  law  ami 
given  the  amplest  chance  to  exercise  the  ability  that  there  is  within  hin 
alone  or  in  combination  with  his  fellows,  as  he  desires.  (Butte,  Mont 
May  27.  1903.) 

Above  all,  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  enforcement  of  *A 
laws,  must  be  fair  and  honest.  The  laws  are  not  to  be  administered  elt 
In  the  interest  of  the  poor  man  or  the  interest  of  the  rich  man.  They  a 
simply  to  be  administered  justly — in  the  interest  of  justice  to  each  roan, 
he  rich  or  be  he  poor — giving  immunity  to  no  violator,  whatever  form  tli 
violation  may  assume.  Such  is  the  obligation  which  every  public  pervaa 
takes,  and  to  it  he  must  be  true  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  respect  hoi 
of  himself  and  of  his  fellows.     (Charleston,  S.  C,  April  9,   1902.) 

Least  of  ail  can  the  man  of  great  wealth  afford  to  break  the  law,  even  fi 
his  own  financial  advantage;  for  the  law  is  his  prop  and  support,  and  it  I 
both  foolish  and  profoundly  unpatriotic  for  him  to  fail  in  giving  hear; 
support  to  those  who  show  that  there  is  in  very  fact  one  law,  and  one  la" 
only,  alike  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  great  and  the  small,  ib'yr- 
cuse,   N.   Y.,   September  7,   1908.) 

Corporations  that  are  handled  honestly  and  fairly,  so  far  from  being  i 
evil,  are  a  natural  business  evolution  and  make  for  the  general  prosperity" 
our  land.  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  corporations,  but  we  do  wish  to  mak 
them  subserve  the  public  good.  All  individuals,  rich  or  poor,'  orivate  ;' 
corporate,  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Government  *ii 
hold  them  to  a  rigid  obedience  thereto.  The  biggest  corporation,  like  Vt 
humblest  private  citizen,  must  be  held  to  strict  compliance  with  the  will  o 
the  people  as  expressed  in  the  fundamental  law.  The  rich  man  wfco  && 
not  see  that  this  is  in  his  interest  is  indeed  shortsighted.  When  we  nian 
him  obey  the  law  we  insure  for  him  the  absolute  protection  of  the  la* 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  20,  1902.) 

Modern  industrial  competition  is  very  keen  between  nation  and  naticj 
and  now  that  our  country  is  striding  forward  with  the  pace  of  a  f'laaf  f] 
take  the  leading  position  In  the  international  industrial  world,  we  slwuj 
beware  how  we  fetter  our  limbs,  how  we  cramp  our  titan  strength.  Wb'-1 
striving  to  prevent  industrial  injustice  at  home  we  must  not  bring  upjj 
ourselves  industrial  weakness  abroad.  This  is  a  task  for  which  we  need  iB 
finest  abilities  of  the  statesman,  the  student,  the  patriot,  and  the  far  seep! 
lover  of  mankind.  (Speech  at  opening  of  Pan-American  Exposition,  a*81 
20,  1901.) 

The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  altogether  too  delicate  and  u>o  con» 
plicated  for  us  to  sanction  for  one  moment  any  intermeddling  with  it  to  ' 
spirit  of  ignorance,  above  all  in  a  spirit  of  rancor.  Something  can  be  aiue; 
something  is  being  done  now.  Much  more  can  be  done  if  our  people  reso- 
lutely but  temperately  will  that  it  shall  be  done.  But  the  certain  way  ° 
bringing  great  harm  upon  ourselves,  without  in  any  way  furthering  the  *; 
lotion  of  the  problem,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deferring  indefinitely  it ;  prj™' 
solution,  would  be  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  of  violence,  of  raruor,  w  . 
spirit  which  would  make  us  tear  down  the  temple  of  industry  in  w'^JJt 
live  because  we  are  not  satisfied  with  some  of  the  details  of  its  manage^'' 
(Fitchburg,   Mass.,   September  2,    1903.)  ... 

As  a  nation  we  stand  in  the  very  forefront  in  the  giant  International^ 
dustrial  competition  of  the  day.  We  can  not  afford  by  any  freak  or  foyJni. 
forfeit  the  position  to  which  we  have  thus  triumphantly  attained.  (MiQD' 
apolis,  Minn.,  April  4,  1903.) 
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JBOR  AND  CAPITAL  HAVE  COMMON  INTERESTS." 
—ROOSEVELT. 

;,    from    public    addresses    of    iu  cedent    Roos<  vcit,    printed    in    daily 
Con-yrrssMnai  Record,  June  &0,  WO^ 

Vl\f  I  w  m%l  !^inst  organizations  of  capital  "than  against  organiza- 
!"  tL^^ff  both  demanding  only  that  each  snail  do  right 
a^tt.M.I  remember  its  duty  to  the  .UcpubJic.      (Milwaukee.   Wis.,   April   X 

out  iu*t  is  right,  but  that  his  average  fellow-countryman  has  the  same 
'^'hl1*1!!  S  -Kame  power  t0  make  hi*  intention  effective.  I.ie  know-, 
,9t5lSSr^  ♦h^e%man',*profeyional  man'  termer,  mechanic,  employer, 
wage  orker  that  the  welfare  of  each  of  these  men  Is  bound  up  with  the 
;;1  A™  °y\ers*  tbat  each  is  neighbor  to  the?  other,  in  aetuut-d  bv 
-pTve  mSchanf2pfet«*  aaa  fundamentally  the  same  ideals,  and  that  all 
lK*>fc£  S  fhRinf  Sai?e,  VifAues  aDd  ^  same  faults.  Our  average  fel- 
* "•  ™  ™«  a„  a1^?  an,d  ^althy  man,  who  believes  in  decency  ancThas  a 
?.'.C,f  ^  fpfv^f  rhiIeJ:lleref0rf  ieels  an  eqUal  scora  aiike  '<>«•  the  man  of 
ai^bv^N  ni  .Sirean*und  base  spirit  of  arrogance  toward  those  who 
l;"r  ^Piri  SfoiSSL1-01,  »e  ma?  °/  Rma11  means  who  ln  Ws  turn  either 
£ }  Vhtulv  m? °  %m  othersJhe  feeling  of  mean  and  base  envy  for  those 
to  »ro  better  oil.  (Syracuse,  N.  ¥.,  September  7,  1903  ) 
.L«!l4r  ^iorM1'^7  S00;1111^  \l  j"  as  'leccsxary  to  have  corporations  in  the 
2;'-     wl  LviV*-  J?*  *to    ^ave    oreanlzatlons— unions— amotij;     wage- 

' "  "^l^?onaX  VW  a8k  .in  eacn  case  OTlly  tWs:  tu*t  soorf.  and  not 
r...  suall  ioliow.     (Providence,  R.   I..,  August  23,  1002.) 

WiolincIi0ln0I«eveSfmy  °f  tht\wagc "porker  than  the  man  who  condone 
,b  violence  In  any  shape,  or  who  preaches  class  hatred;   and  surely  the 

-  ^orSSS^S??  rS1?-  °Ur  induatrial  Wetory  should'  tewh  «££  u£ 
"^  whS  h,i^ai.th?  times  o£  most  8ufferln*  f(>*  our  people  a.  a  whoie, 
iV  f  m?u™  frSS  S? -iS  stagnaut*  and  cap"*!  offers  from  shrinkage  and 
-*  fvl Z   f«Srlte  mve8tme^  are  exactly  the  times  of  hardship  and 

>..u.  tad  gum  disaster  among  the  poor.      (Syracuse,   w.    y.   jSrin..  V.  UK*-;.) 

iJk  n^St'^afoii  ie/ao\Ul?c  Wlly  i)arm  wIil  c'";me  lrom  a  pi-Monition  to 
ft  v^h  n °;S ?}}?*  VTV11  a-  vind|ctive  spirit  by  measure,  conceived 
I-  'Im^'tinn  «E«?i?tihurtln?  \ncm»  wlthout  regard  as  to  vnetlwr  or  not 
VHnvt  even  anv  ri^f  ^de  ^et,?een  the  sood  and  evil  *"  theia,  and 
b  fl   be  tL    hLtin.1 irJ?#  "V0  *hetUw  a   necessary  seuueuce  of  the  action 

ou ,    De  the   hurting  of  other  interests.      The  adoption   of   such   a   nolirv 

tT^^^H  ndMn£g%to  ^  trU8t*  ^^"^Aatttt 
-M.^ivffo?n.°  al  f»f  our  ^usJ?e.s8  interests;  but  the  effect  would  be  oniv 
Tr  ■  irtfan  wnnw  Ci  *r  ,5s  i?°  dama^e  affected  all  alike,  good  and  bad,  .so 
wtet 20,  l»02.)  a      ahlLe*  g00d  and  bad*      (Cincinnati,  Ohio.   Sep- 

Ir^or^ph1  mc'*!11.  ^his  }fvthat  U  is  Peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  in  a 
felly  a  cit^n/1?!  *:ell~bei^>  both  collectively  a*  a  nation  and  iudi- 
fclft-M  «f  iV^ISSu*0  l\TV  each  on  his  own  account,  that  we  possess  the 
Mattes  of  prudence,   eeli-Jaiowiedge,   and  self-restraint.      In   our  Goreru- 

i^^oH^'ih.i^i'-0  5U.,llim«s  stability,  uxity  ot  economic  polity.  v,mit-  r,, 
te^hftS,^  mUSt  ?ot  be  f^*iiization;  that  there  must  not  i-.e 
t.  ty  f  !Uift  our  ia^s  m  as  to  meet  our  shifting  national  need:-.  The»e 
VVWi  li  »'  Al^Ji  ?w'5  .,n  "^  «ocial  and  economic  Uie,  <xad  mese  evila 
■hn  L.  m  aIi  tlieir  ugiy  baldness  in  time  of  prosperity,  lor  the  wicked 
No  Prosper  are  never  a  pleasant  .sight.  There  Is  every  need  of  striving  m 
"  *X'™a*  th™Ua?£V  uully  -and  <*>li*<Mvely,  by  comblnaUona  among  our. 
u<  and  thiough  the  recognized  governmental  agencies,   to  cut  out  tho;>e 

'*  #ot!al  ^^   ™um   °fake   it  more  dangerous  to  the  patient   than  to 

"*ti    d1H'v  ^rovllIence,  U.  1..  August  23,  iyo^.) 

u  y,oald  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  to  i  uuish  the  big  corporations  an 
tPt\-;'v'aii«w  L?*bat/«  ?l5;il  hd0  is  t0  I^'^tect  the  people  from  any  evn 
^U/uTr  Io7l902.)  wistence  or  maladminstration.      (Cincinnati, 

!^i«%*r;'i5L1h8,.I?memb6r  ^f  °Ur  succefts  lB  accomplishing  anvthlag 
::,    It    i  y  Sg^t  23    S n  g  t0  accompIl8n  everything.     ( Provi- 

h -•^>.im?ca  o«  our  effort  in"reference  to  labor  matters  should  be  by  every 
,-;'-•  and  expedient  to  try  to  secure  a  constantly  better  uiiderstauuiug  be- 
,.;•  '^pJoyor  and  employee.  Kveryihing  pos:,ibh?  sliould  b.-  done  U  In- 
tin \n  ®,,sympat?hy  and  fellow-feeling  between  them,  and  every  chance 
u  rmt'ihJ*6?!011  t0*l0?£  at  all  questions,  especially  at  auestiuud  in  dis 
';;.) ,omewhat  trough  the  other's  eyes.      (Sioux  Fails,  S.  Dak.,   April  6. 

;''-y  man  who  has  made  wealth  or  used  it  in  developing  groat  legiti- 
me ;,r  :  mf|LS!frp S?€Swhaff  bee.?,  oC,  fbcneJfit  and  aot  barm  to  the  couStry 
V"**.e.     (fopokane,  Wash.,  May  2G,  1903.) 

■J  foolish  to  pride  ourselves  upon  our  progress  and  prosperity,  upon  cur 

■  idiag  position  in  the  international  industrial  world  ur.d  ar   the  saiuA 

ive  nothing  but  denunciation  for  the  ra«'n  to  whose  comma udina  posi" 

te  »»  Part  owe  this  yery  progress  and   prosperity,   this   commanding 

..t  -J.     (Omcmnati,  Ohio,  September  20,  1902.) 

lh;:;;  .!«»mdatIon  of  our  whole  social  structure  rests  upon  the  r.  atexiai  and 

;;^   well-being,  the   intelligence,   the  foresight,   the  sanity,   ti.e   tonse  of 

-»  and  the  wholesome  patriotism  of  the  wage-worker.      (Ad<iresi  at  i.a- 

LW  •'  -y  picnic,  Chicago,  September  3,  1900.)  u    Ul8Sa  al  ^ 

ccpUS/^  ^o  objection  to  the  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

j  -uutlng  themselves  into  a  union  if  they  so  desire;  but  no  rules  or  reso- 

StaV!.vS  oft  t^t  U?10Q  can  be  permitted  to  override  the  laws  of  the  Unite  1 

^■v '»•''.  July  13    19033)  SW°m  dUty   tG  enf0rce*      (Letter  to   Secretary   Cor 

^';Te  possible,  it  is  always  better  to  mediate  before  the  strike   begin* 

!.>»!'?      y  to  arbitrate  when  the  fight  is  on  and   both  side?   havp  grown 

^-■•'m  and   bitter.      (Address   at   Labor  Day   picnic,?  hicH^^s^p't.  *  woo 

.  ■_•*   lactory  laws — laws  to  forbid  the  employment  of  child   labor   and   to 

;fe-;ard  the  employees  against  the  effects  of  culpable  negligence   bv   the 

to  ♦rV?Ir~ar?  necessary,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  wage- worker,  but 

April  p lQS,of  the  bonest  and  humane  employer.     (Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

**  «•  1903.} 


"IF  A  THING  IS  MADE  AT  HOME,  HOME  LABOR 
EMPLOYED." 


Extract  from  speech  of  Hon.  E.  L.  HAMILTON  of  Michigan, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  February  19,  1902* 


PROTECTION  vs.  FOREIGN  COMBINATIONS. 

For  many  years  the  policy  of  protection  has  needed  no  stron« 
argument  than  the  labor  argument. 

It  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  on  the  whole  about  80  a 
cent,  of  the  cost  value  of  finished  products  represents  labor, 

If  a  thing  is  made  at  home,  home  labor  is  employed;  if  abm 
foreign  labor  is  employed.  Wages  are  lower  abroad  than  at  hoin 
If  a  thing  can  he  made  cheaper  because  labor  is  cheaper,  then  It  < 
be  sold  cheaper. 

If  foreign  products  can  undersell  our  home  products  on  our  o, 
soil,  then  our  home  factories  must  go  out  of  business  and  our  hboj 
ing  men  must  go  out  of  employment. 

This  argument  applies  with  certain  modifications  to  corporation 
as  at  present  organized  into  combinations. 

A  duty,  therefore,  high  enough  to  equalize  the  difference  betwec 
foreign  and  domestic  labor  has  heretofore  created,  fostered,  an 
developed  home  industries,  and  by  virtue  of  domestic  competitio 
prices  have  been  reduced  in  many  cases  below  the  duty  levied,  whii 
the  wages  of  American  labor  have  been  sustained. 

But  it  is  said  that  home  industries  so  created,  fostered,  and  de 
veloped  have  not  only  ceased  to  compete  among  themselves,  but  kv 
combined;  that  corporations  with  equipments  which  exhaust  th 
resources  of  mechanical  science,  whose  price  list  none  dispute,  hol< 
the  field  alone,  except  where  some  smaller  industry  is  permitted  if 
exist  from  motives  of  trade  policy;  that  they  not  only  hold  the  fieli 
at  home,  but  have  crossed  the  sea,  invaded  European  markets,  on; 
are  disputing  sales  at  the  very  doors  of  competing  foreign  factories 
at  prices  in  some  instances  lower  than  at  home. 

Therefore  it  is  said  that  the  duty  should  be  removed  from  article 
so  triumphantly  bearing  American  labels  over  seas  and  the  tide  ol 
pauper  products  should  be  let  in  to  see  if,  perchance,  it  can  not  saj 
the  foundations  of  our  growing  commerce  and  humble  the  power  oi 
our  enterprises. 

Assuming  mechanical  facilities  here  and  abroad  to  be  equal  wliich 
they  are  not,  and  assuming  the  American  workman  to  be  the  belie! 
man,  which  he  is  under  our  system,  still  the  effect  of  tariff  removal 
would  be  to  level  down  instead  of  up,  and  after  everjfc  other  reduc- 
tion had  been  made  down  to  the  margin  of  a  living  profit  labor  would 
probably  suffer  some  reduction  in  competition  with  foreign  cheap 
labor. 

Probably  many  American  manufacturers  would  continue  to  do 
business.    The  weaker  would  die  first,  of  course. 

Probably  combinations  would  continue  to  combine.  Certainly  inter- 
national combinations  would  be  easier. 

If  individual  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  compete  success- 
fully unprotected  against  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  past  without 
reduction  of  wages,  it  raises  the  presumption  at  least  that  American 
corporate  combinations  would  encounter  the  same  difficulty. 

Men  would  probably  continue  to  go  on  strikes,  but  they  would 
strike  in  vain  against  an  inexorable  industrial  system  that  would; 
compel  our  better-paid  labor  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  labor  of 
Europe. 

If  foreign  combinations  should  get  possession  of  our  markets- 
what  assurance  have  we  that  they  would  not  raise  prices,  and  if  tW 
should  raise  prices  what  redress  have  we? 

The  domestic  corporation  is  a  combination  of  American  capital ; 
and  American  labor  receiving  and  disposing  of  its  wealth  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  which  we  may  now  regulate  to  some  extent,  and  which  f> 
hope  to  regulate  more,  while  the  foreign  combination  would  enrich : 
itself  at  our  expense,  would  carry  its  wealth  beyond  seas,  and  wool" 
be  beyond  our  control. 
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rrHE  TARIFF  HAS  PROTECTED  OUR  PEOPLE  AGAINST 
THE  COMPETITION  OF  UNDER-PAID  WORKMEN." 

flr(U./    from    remarks   of  Uon,  J.' P.   J  OSES   of  Nevada,  in  the 
*  Fenate  of  the  United  States,  September  10.  1890,  and  printed  tn 
the  Congressional  llecord, 

WHAT  HAS  THE  TABIEE  BONE. 
The  tariff  has   protected   our   people   against   the   competition   of 
|.e  under-paid  and  under-fed  workmen  of  foreign  countries. 
'■IV  condition  of  those  people  is  such  that  no  friend  of  humanity 
,,n  wish  to  see  U  duplicated  on  this  continent.  ,      •  . 

The  ruling  classes  of  Europe  consist  of  countless  numbers  of  arihto- 
rilic  idlers  who  at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  consume  of  the 
ruducts  of  land  and  Labor,  without  themselves  creating  wealth  to 
,c\a!ue  of  a  blade  of  grass. 

During  the  feudal  aires  their  ancestors,  or  predecessors  in  privilege, 
re<fa  monopoly  of  the  land,  which  they  still  hold  out  of  reach 
the  masses,  They  maintain  their  power  and  privileges  by  the  aid 
standing  armies 'composed  of  millions  of  men  who,  also  at  the 
,cnse  of  the  masses,  *  consume  without  producing.  These  great 
arms  of  idle  men  of  both  classes  live  on  the  producers  and  eat  up 
reir  substance.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  at  least  one-half  the 
roduets  of  the  labor  of  Europe  are  practically  confiscated  to  support 
(]  maintain  in  idleness  the  classes  named. 

After  centuries  of  what  is  stvled  a  "high  civilization"  we  still  see 
ie  "reat  body  of  the  European  people  sunk  in  the  lowest  condition 
f  iffnorance  and  misery  —  millions  of  them  often,  if  not  always,  on 
he  ver«rc  of  starvation."  We  see  those  millions  unable  to  grasp  the 
■aning  of  liberty,  forbidden  to  think  for  themselves,  unwilling  or 
.hie 'to  assert  their  manhood,  and,  while  not  devoid  of  the  aspira- 
is  of  their  race,  so  depressed  by  their  conditions  and  environment 
to  lack  the  independence  and  self-assertion  that  characterize  the 
orkcrs  of  the  United  States. 

The  tariff  has  operated  to  bar  out  from  competition  with  our  people 
peoples  of  those  countries.  That  is  precisely  what  a  tariff  prop- 
-  «d lusted  should  do  and  is  intended  to  do.  At  the  same  time  it 
k-pt  the  people  of  our  own  country  busy  in  their  shops  and 
liora lories  working,  investigating,  and  inventing. 

IT  HAS  DEVELOPED   OUB  WORKMEN   AND   THEN  PBO- 
MOTED  PBODUOTI03ST. 

Tin-   discipline    and    training   thus    received   by    virtue   of   the   pro- 
active policy  of  the  country  "has  produced  here  a  class  of  workmen 
y  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
kritdliarent,  fearless,  aspiring,  they  are  men  fit  to  constitute  a  great 
-ition  and  to  be  citizens  of  a  great  Republic.     As  the  workers  must 
ikvi'vs  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  so  must  they   constitute 
"ie  bulwark  of  the  nation.     It  is  on  their  love  of  liberty  that  repub- 
"»n  government  depends.     Thev  man  the  armies  in  time  of  war  and 
■'litrihute  to  the  country   all   the  wealth  it  has,  whether   in   war  or 
peace.     Their  prosperity,  therefore,  should  be  the  especial  concern 
f  the  Republic.     It   is   impossible   that   true  patriotism,   virtue,  or 
winvss  among  the  masses  should  exist  in  the  presence  of  ignorance 
nil  squalor. 

The  industries  which  have  been  most  highly  protected  m  this 
■  omu.ry  are  those  in  which,  not  only  the  greatest  improvements  have 
(en  effected,  but  the  greatest  reductions  of  price  have  taken  place. 
hch  reductions,  however,  are  not  those  that  result  from  the  cheap- 
en:: of  men  or  the  crushing  out  of  humanity.  They  are  the  l  isult 
,f  hv  cheapening  of  methods  by  requiring  less  sacrifice  to  b<  ex» 
mmhI:  (f  in  production.  The  truth  of  this  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  wages  hove  not  only  not  declined,  but  have  risen. 

hv  means   of  modern   invention  -for   the  most  part  the   work  of 

Americans— even  the  servant  girl  is  able,  with  her  American  wages, 

—to  wear  better  clothes,  cat  better  food,  and  enjoy  more  of  all  the 

c,»m forts  of  life  than  could  Queen  Elizabeth  have  done  with  the  in- 

cr,nie  »f  a  monarch  and  all  resources  of  her  time. 

The  mere  pecuniary  result  of  invention,  the  saving  to  society,  the 

eeiix-  for  purposes  of  progress  and  advancement  of  much  of  the 

tar>iie.Urv  reward  of  toil,  may   be  indicated  by  the  mere  suggestion 

al  ^se 'sewing-machine  must  "save  to  the  people  of  this  country  alone 

not  1' ^s  than  $50,000,000  a  year.     It  enables  millions  of  mothers  to 

lo  the  sewing  of  their  families  who  could  not  possibly  do  so  without 

fe  aid.*  ' 

KM 


"LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  REPUBLICAN  AND  DEM(j 
CRATIC  STATES  COMPARED." 


Bwtract  from  remark*  of  Mon*  0.  H.  &R08VE&OR  of  OWo,  printed  in  tj 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  April  .§*  £90%. 
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c  After  May  1, 1004;  12  years,  May  1, 1905. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  TO   HAVE  3,000,000  MEN 
IDLE?" 


tira^t  from  speech  of  Hon.  J.  //.  GALLINGEH  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  United  States  Senate,  June  £5,  1902. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EABNINGS. 

Supply  will  always  be  governed  by  demand  and  demand  will  depend 
'ability  to  buy,  so  that  purchasing  power  is  the  basis  of  prosperity. 
If  spendable  income  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  employment  and 
mings  of  all  classes,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  breaking  records 
:ifter   year   under   the   continued    successful   operation   of   the 

intrley  tariff. 

siniuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
timated  that  3,000,000  men  were  out  of  employment  during  the 
.'-tariff  period  from  1893  to  1897.  Not  only  that,  but  the  wages 
'those  employed  were  constantly  forced  down,  many  working  only 
art  time  at  that.  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  it  mean  to 
we  $.000,000  men  idle?  At  fB  per  day  it  means  a  loss  of  $1,800,- 
tWOO  a  year  m  wages,  or  $9,000,000,000  in  five  years.  That  is  more 
m  call  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world.  It  means  a  loss  of  $3,000 
rh  to  3.000,000  families,  and  $3,000  will  buy  a  large  quantity  of 
-od  and  clothing  and  education  and  comfort  and  happiness.  The 
irnings  lost  during  the  low-tariff  period  cannot  be  calculated,  hut 
hatcver  they  were  we  have  a  different  story  to  tell  of  the  past  five 

KITS. 

Not  only  is  labor  all  over  the  country  fully  employed,  but  wages 
ve  been  increased  again  and  again.  It  is  impossible  to  give  exact 
eiires  of  the  number 'of  persons  employed  or  the  amount  of  wages 
aid,  and  yet  we  can  get  a  relative  idea  from  the  labor  bulletins 
the  different  States.  Take  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  a  typical 
mufacturing  State.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  presents 
rom  time  to  time  an  index  figure  indicating  the  level  of  employment 
earnings.  In  the  May  number  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  a  com- 
arison  is  made  between  April,  1902,  and  February,  1898.  Starting 
ith  100  as  a  base,  the  following  result  is  shown: 

!  Febru-  ;    April, 
|ary,  ls08.i     1902. 

Wlin  ,   „  I  100  1011.05 

< puin  lion... 100  U(im7li 

■u»>i'»y»ueiit • • 1(X)  ,       i;rr.;u> 

"Hi! *•  earnings.. ; 

That  is,  employment  has  increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  popu- 
tion,  and  earnings  have  increased  twice  as  rapidly  as  employment, 
«■  fnui  times  as  much  as  population,  and  if  the  comparison  were 
sadc  -.vith  1895  and  1800,  the  contrast  would  be  much  greater.    What 

irn,  of  Massachusetts  is  no  doubt  true  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

nnsvlvania,  Illinois,  and  the  other  industrial  States. 

Thfc  is  the  result  of  Dinslevisrn :  this  is  the  foundation  of  our 
i^wlid  home  market;  this  is  the  demand  that  keeps  our  mills  run- 
in-  nijrht  and  day,  our  railroads  freighted  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
■,{<i  '>»,r  farmers  busy  and  well   rewarded  with  sales  of  their  enlire 

rP-r  product  at  good  prices. 

^•t  only  is  every  income  earner  employed  at  high  salaries  and 
l"a8^  hut  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  shortened,  with  its  conse- 
nt hour  or  two  more  oi  domestic  and  social  intercourse  and 
iaPpto»iBS.  


"AN  OFFICIAL  WHOSE  INTEREST  IN  THE  WEAL  0 
THE  PLAIN  PEOPLE  NEVER  DIMINISHED." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  G.  H.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  t 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  April  4/  190$. 


WEAL  OF  THE  PLAIN  PEOPLE. 

While  the  labor  problem  in  a  very  broad  sense  is  as  old  as  [\ 
human  race  itself,  its  modern  form  is  a  creation  of  steam 
machinery^  which  have  replaced  local  production  within  the  hom 
for  family  needs  with  factory  production  for  a  general  market.  ] 
the  course  of  this  evolution  the  ownership  of  the  tools  and  othe 
means  of  production  passed  from  their  actual  uses  to  those  w'n 
understood  the  needs  of  the  market  and  possessed  the  ability 
assemble  materials,  organize  the  workers,  and  dispose  of  the  produc 
where  it  was  wanted.  Formerly  each  worker  was  both  capitalist  i 
laborer,  and,  therefore,  himself  controlled  the  conditions  under  whic 
he  worked.  But  when  the  worker  lost  the  ownership  of  his  tool 
he  could  no  longer  control  the  conditions  of  employment;  and  it  i 
his  struggle  to  regain  such  control  and  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  th 
joint  product  of  capital  and  labor  that  constitutes  the  modern  labo 
problem,  This  is  the  problem  that  President  Hoosevelt  in  his  firs 
message  to  Congress  described  as  the  most  vital  problem  with  whicl 
the  country  has  to  deal.  Few  statesmen  of  this  or  any  other  countii 
have  grasped  that  problem  as  firmly  as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  con 
tributions  to  its  solution  may  be  found  not  only  in  his  addresses  am 
writings,  but  also  in  his  actions  as  a  public  official. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  ever  will  be  remembered  as  an  official  whm 
interest  in  the  taeal  of  the  plain  people  never  diminished  from  lh 
day  that  he  commenced  his  public  career  as  a  member  of  assembly  o\ 
the  State  of  New  York  up  to  the  present  time.  The  principles  < 
justice  that  governed  his  course  in  advocating  the  enactment  of  laboi 
and  reform  legislation  when  lie  took  part  in  the  legislative  proceed- 
ings at  Albany  in  1883,  1883/ and  1884  were  unswervingly  maintained 
while  he  was  governor  of  New  York  in  1899  and  1900,  and  have  beet 
conscientiously  adhered  to  during  his  incumbency  as  President 
the  United  States,  By  comparing  the  first  important  event  connected 
with  his  life  work  with  one  of  more  recent  date  it  will  be  readily 
observed  how  unvarying  have  been  his  views  on  matters  of  moment 
affecting  the  general  community. 

The  initial  event  referred  to  occurred  more  than  twenty  years 
when,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  as  well  as  the  wn<r 
workers  in  the  tobacco  industry,  he  vigorously  opposed  the  contin- 
uance of  the  sweating  system  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tene- 
ment houses.  The  courageous  spirit  that  prompted  his  attitude  in 
that  affair  was  demonstrated  again  in  1902,  when,  owing  to  his  timely 
intervention  in  the  celebrated  anthracite  coal  strike,  peace  was  re* 
stored,  a  terrible  calamity  to  the  country  was  averted,  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  finally  resulted  through  the  decision  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  him.  Not  a  few  problems  have  reached 
solution  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  displayed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  other  advanced  thinkers  whose  support  he  has  had  in  his  unre- 
mitting efforts  to  induce  I  he  State  to  pass  laws  looking  to  the 
amelioration  of  social  conditions,  and  by  pursuing  this  evolutionary 
plan  of  creating  wise  and  sound  regulations  to  obviate  glaring  ine- 
qualities in  the  industrial  system  the  State  has  checked  a  growing 
spirit  of  unrest. 

Deeds  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  facts  respecting  his  position 
en  questions  involving  the  well-being  of  the  great  body  of  working 
people  are  matters  of  official  record  well  worth  careful  considerate 
by  men  of  thought  and  action  who  have  at  heart  the  stability  of  our 
republican  form  of  government 
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"THE  EMPLOYER  AND  THE  WORKMEN." 

„,/  from  remarks  of  H^t.  J.  P.  JONES  of  Nevada,  in  the  Senate 

'of  the  United  States,  September  10,  1890, 

The  free  traders  assert  that  our  manufacturers  make  too  much 

JJ I'  But  we  do  not  bear  that,  on  the  whole  the  owners  of  our 
ifuhmns  establishments  arc  as  rich  as  the  nianufacbmng 
%<  nt  free-trade  Engird,  nor  of  those  of  Germany  or  France 
rare" our  manufacturers  credited  with  making  as  much  money  in 
c«ortion  to  their  plant.  .       ,       nnu\\n 

rW  or  three  persons  are  occasionally  mentioned  m  the  public 
^  who.  it  is  said,  have  realized  fortunes  in  some  manufacturing 
;„e-.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  thousands  of  men  throughout  the 
intrv  who  havedevoted  their  whole  lives  to  manufacturing  pursuits 
J^vc  simplT  paid  their  way  and  made  ordinary  profit.  It  is 
SctMur  of  a'hobbv  with  our  free-trade  friends  to  ascribe  to  the 
Unties"  of  the  tariff  every  fortune  made  in  this  country. 
&  mioritv  of  American  manufacturers  find  no  greater  reward 
Ml*  money  invested  than  is  found  by  other  business  men  for  the 
*v  otherwise  invested.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  in- 
client  in  anv  special  line  of  business  in  this  or  any  other  country 
ninrc  profitable  than  the  average  investments  of  the  community, 
1,!  ever  on  the  alert,  invades  the  more  profitable  department 
A  reduces  the   profits.     This  rule  applies  to  manufactures   as  to 

offhe^hote  nmount  of  money  received  by  the  American  manu- 
rturcr,  the  workmen  ect  a  part  and  the  employer  a  part  In  other 
Xhetween  them  the  employer  and  the  workmen  of  this  country 
t  all  that  is  made  in  the  business. 

Suppose  it  to  be  agreed  that  at  the  end  of  each  day  the  workmen 
id  Vir  employer  should  sit  down  to  divide  or  consume  directly 
"products  of  their  labor.  Suppose  there  should  he  nine  workmen 
a  ne  e mplover.  Suppose  it  were  agreed  that  those  products  should 
tans  formed  into  k  dinner  for  ten.  Imagine  the  nine  workmen 
M  ..round  the  table,  with  the  employer  at  the  head.  TmaKme  the 
Amen,  after  eating  what  bad  hem  set  ^f?r<"1t,'em:,"sJ"^)^T 
W»!e.  pate,  s-annt  and  humrry,  having  received  hardly  enough  to 
■f-  <he  first  stPi"-  of  animal  hunger,  and  imagine  the  employer 
n-  from  the  same  table,  his  stomach  gorged  with  terrapm-stew 
!  ranvas-haek  duck  and  his  veins  distended  with  potations  of 
umerv  See  or  Murom's  extra  dry!  .  . 

Thrt  in  effect,  is  the  picture  which  the  free-traders  give  us  of 
i  ;„  on  bet^en  employ"  and  employed  in  this  country  And 
»•  (V.  they  propose  to  remedy  that  state  of  affairs?  What  sub- 
!Ut  ,tl  Lfoffer  the  workman  for  this  modern  form  of  Barme- 
l,.\  f,,,.tv  'To  give  them  a  share  of  the  good  thmp,?  Oh.no. 
At  take  from  the  head  of  the  table  and  from  the  American 
in!v  »r  the  terrapin  stew,  the  canvas-hack  duck,  and  the  other 
•  J  ,;  „f  life  ami  give  them  to  the  English  French,  and  German 
pplnwr  1-avine  the  place  at  the  head  of  the  American  table  as 
.rV^  V  el  er  places,  and  giving  the  workmen  "^"^^nun 
orelh,.,.  thev  now  receive.  The  remedy  proposed  by  the  Repub- 
,M„rt„  is  one  which  snvs  to  the  workmgman  seated  at  the  table, 
4'linnVr  is  ?or  all,  employer  and  employed;  divide  it  out  between 
«.  ac'orT,.i  as  von  shall  agree.  Tt  is  for  each  of  yon  to  see  to  it 
/vm.  «l"vonVfatr  share."  And  the  workman  is  rapidly  learning 
1  lrmk  after'  his  interests  in  that  regard. 

Then-  no  law  in  this  or  any  other  country  which  prescribes  the 
'men,;  io„  of  labor;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  this 
'nnin.  as  in  nil  countries,  jrrecdy  employers  who  would,  if  they 
»M. ■».■,"  their  workmen  but  one-half  their  present  wages  But 
ia\;.,p  knows  that  in  this  country  the  employer  does  not  have 
-mis  all  WS  own  war  by  any  means.     The  workmen  "Know  their 

^•"^WtnSeSn^t'Sm.lv  method  by  which  the  terms 
•Hlvr  Zc  W<1  is  bv  agreement  of  both  sides,  and  they  show  a 
^  tn'Ti;  ncrea  ng  confidence  in  their  own  power  to  protect  them- 
1  ■■■<-■  f'-,  m iinhisr  exactions.  But  instead  of  being  benefited  by  the 
-*-v   ,'wch    the    Democratic    party    favors,   whatever   profits   now 

■r r^Vp  products  of  labor  would  by  that  policy  he  destroyed. 

1  M  IwkL™.  no  matter  how  earnestly  he  may  struggle 
*'M  .-Jveno  more  than  he  now  receives,  because  there  would  be 
■■  »- - lo  dhidT  The  onlv  change  which  the  Democratic  party 
^mu,,r,ds  is  one  by  which  all  would  leave  the  table-employer  and 
0lp!tyf-<l  alike— lank  and  emaciated. 
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"THE  ATTEMPT  TO  ALARM  LABOR." 


Extract  from  remnrlcs  of  H>m.  WM,  M,  STEWART  of  Nevada,  fa  daihj  rt) 
gressional  Record,  March  %tt  1900. 


The  attempt  to  alarm  the  laborers  of  this  country  by  the  fah-e  a«:? 
tlon  that  the  acquisition  of  these  Islands  will  let  in  Chinese  labos 
is  deniagogism  Our  exclusion  laws  apply  to  Chinese  from  what* 
country  they  may  come.  The  law  that  excludes  Chinese  Imraigrai 
this  country  can  be  made  applicable  to  all  our  possessions  and  the  Chirr 
residents  of  the  Philippines  may  be'  treated  in  the  same  manner 
Chinese  residents  of  the  United  States. 

The  .suggestion  that  laborers  from  the  islands  who  are  not  Chtoe 
may  migrate  to  this  country  and  compete  with  American  labor  bus  \ 
foundation  to  support  it.  Nature  marks  the  line  which  laboring 
tion  must,  follow.  Witness  our  own  country.  The  Swedes  and  the  N?. 
wegians  find  congenial  homes  alonsr  the  Northern  Lakes  and  Canadh 
borders.  Germans  follow  along:  a  little  farther  south.  The  Irish  pre! 
the  central  regions  of  the  United  States  as  corresponding  more 
to  the  climate  of  their  native  land.  The  Italians:  generally  go 
south  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  find  climatic  conditions  sirnilnr  t<> 
Italy.  Never  in  all  the  ages  has  the  population  of  the  Tropics  < 
the  isothermal  lines  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  ?>nl  of  the  i<>\w 
zones,  nor  have  laborers  from  the  north  succeeded  in  cultivating  i.r 
lands.  Merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  business  men  readily  v.c-cr. 
date  themselves  to  the  climate  of  the  torrid,  temperate,  or  frigid 
Business  and  professional  mf-n  from  the  north  enjoy  southern  clir 
and  the  same  is  true  of  business  and  professional  men  of  the  south  wb 
they  emigrate  to  the  north.  But  successful  labor  follows  but.  does  not  cr. 
the  line  separating  t-he  tropical   from   the  temperate  zone. 

The   resources   of   the   United    States   in   everything   found   in    the  t*-r 
perate    zones    are    inexhaustible    and    practically    untouched.      Modem 
chlnery    and    the    genius    of    American    people    can    always    produce   moi 
of  the   products   and   manufactures  of   the   temperate   zone   than   the  »f* 
can    use.      These    islands   under  •American    control    and   enterprise  will 
duoo   vastly   more    tropical    products    than    they    can    consume.      The   <*<• 
change   of   the   products   of   the   farm,    the,   mine   and    the    factory   for 
sugar,    coffee,    tobacco,    fruits,    and    other    products    of    these    islands 
give    employment    to    millions    in    the    United    States    as    well    as    in 
islands.     The   storm  of  criticism   ond   the   rancorous   vituperation   of  disr 
pointed    ambition    will    son    pass    away,    and    when    the    American    peo?i 
are    In    full    enjoyment    of    the    new    acquisitions    they    will    view    them  : 
•erenely  and  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  they  now  contemplate  the  tees 
log    population    and.    the    wonderful    productions    of    the    countries    a^ui 
during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson,   Monroe,   and   Polk,   nod   prc-.-pi? 
will   wonder    why    anybody    could    have    opposed    the    rich    inheritance  '-v1 
the    war   against    Spanish    cruelty    brought    to    the    United    States,    ^  j 
now  wonder  why   ft  was  that   the   acquisitions  of  territory   which   we  * 
heretofore   made    were   opposed   by    persons   otherwise    considered    sn<^ 
sensible. 

The    establishment    of    self-government    and    the    inauguration    "f 
dustry    under    the    benign    Influence    of    the    principles    ot    the    Dee'arati: 
of    Independence    in   the   gems   of   the    sea,   which   good   fortune    ha^ 
within    the    reach    of    the    American    people,    are    delayed    and    erab;i 
by  the  timidity  of  the  friends  of  expansion   and   progress.      The   so... 
that    there    Is    some    nebulous,    open-door    policy    in    the    Far    BaM 
would    prevent    the    United    States    from    extending    our    customs    l"v 
the   Philippines   is   a   dream   of   folly  which   will    not   disturb   the    A 
people.      The   idea   that   the   United   States    will    hold    the   Philippe 
maintain   their  ports   free  to   all   the  world   and  at   the   same   time 
them   from   our   country   by   a   tariff   wall    which   would   exclude   to-  ' 
our    markets    and    deprive    us    of    the    benefit    of    their    trade    can 
seriously  considered. 

The  contention  that  any  of  the  islands  which  we  wrested  from 
rule  would  injure  American  industries  on  account  of  their  products- 
pure  invention.     Some  gentlemen  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
sequence  that  the  consumers  are  compelled  to  pay  $"50,000,000  a  : 
tropical  products  which  these   islands  will  produce,  and   that   the- 
and  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  he  deprived,   by   the  loss  '■■:.  ^; 
acquisitions,  of%  an  annual   market  of  from   three   hundred  to  five  h''-lili'"* 
million  dollars. 
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tl£  WHO  BELIEVE  IN  PROTECTION  ARE  RELUCTANT 
TO  SEE  A  SINGLE  DAY'S  WORK  FOR  AMERICANS 
DONE  ELSEWHERE  THAN   IN  AMERICA." 


ttract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLflARY  of  Minnesota,  in 
[he  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  Con- 
aressional  Record,  June  SO,  1904- 


Let  us  imagine  the  Republican  party  in  power  and  making  up  a 
riff  bill  in  accordance  with  its  principle  that  noncompete g  articles, 
;cej)t  luxuries,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  all  duty  and  that  the  duty 
iall  be  laid  on  articles  the  like  of  which  we  do  or  can  produce 
jononiically  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  or  nearly  meet  the 
>me  demand. 

The  first  thing  that  the  Republican  party  would  discover  in  look-  - 
!>■  around  to  make  a  list  of  dutiable  articles— that  is,  of  articles 
liich  we  do  or  can  produce  economically  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
supply  the  demands  of  our  own  citizens— is  that  the  number  of 
me  articles  is  very  large.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  rate 
f  d-aty  upon  any  one  of  these  articles  need  not  be  very  high.  What 
oukl  determine  the  rate  on  each  article? 

In  settling  that  question  the  Republicans  would  refer  to  their  great 
.riff  principle.  Let  us  see  again  what  it  is.  It  is  admirably  stated, 
il  have  said,  in  the  national  platform  of  1892.  Here  it  is: 
"We  believe  that  all  articles  which  can  not  be  produced  in  the 
nited  States,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and 
sat  on  all  imports  coming  into  competition  with  the  products  of 
mcrican  labor  there  should  be  levied  duties  equal  to  the  difference 
tUveen  wages  abroad  and  at  home" 

Now,  let  us  watch  the  committee  at  work  applying  the  principle. 
t  comes  to  an  item  that  is  to  be  put  upon  the  dutiable  list.  In  order 
)  determine  the  rate  of  duty  the  question  to  be  settled  is  simply 
u  of  labor  and  wages.  Has  the  making  of  this  article  called  for 
»ich  or  little  labor?  Has  the  article  gone  through  many  or  few 
recesses?  Is  the  labor  required  to  make  such  an  article  skilled  or 
nskiiled  and  does  it  therefore  require  and  demand  a  high  or  a 
w  rate  of  wages?  In  short,  what  rate  of  duty  on  this  article  will 
quai  to  the  difference  between  wages  at  home  and  abroad?" 
'his  being  determined,  the  rate  would  be  fixed  accordingly.  Upon 
tides  not  far  removed  from  the  crude  material  and  requiring  little 
'°rk  and  comparatively  little  skill  in  the  making  the  tariff  rati? 
r°u!d  be  low.  On  articles  which  are  the  product  of  many  processes, 
wli  succeeding  step  requiring  the  services  of  men  of  greater  and 
fcatt-r  skill,  and  who,  therefore,  properly  can  and  do  demand  and 
onrni.-md  high  rates  of  wages,  the  tariff  rates  would  be  correspond- 
$y  high. 

Take  the  Dingley  law  and  test  it  by  that  rule  and  you  will  find 
iat  it  was  constructed  with  exceptional  skill  along  the  very  lines 
•ii(,h  I  have  indicated. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  thoroughly  believe  in  protection  are  reluc- 
E(!it  to  see  a  single  day's  work  for  Americans  done  elsewhere  than  in 
■oierica. 

"Wc  stand  by  the  proposition  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  '-«»   their   own    work,   fight    their   own    battles,   solve   their   own 
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"UNDER  A  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  IF  WAGES  FAU  i 
EUROPE  OUR  INDUSTRIES  STAND  IN 
DANGER  OF  DESTRUCTION." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  P.  JONES,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Senat*  of  t) 
United  States,  Sept*  10,  1890,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

WAGES  lirTHEUNITEI)  STATES. 

There   is   no    reason   whatever   why    every   man    in    the    United  gtat, 
should  not  be  willing  to  pay  such  rates  of  waives  and  such  prices  of  r-v    "* 
ities   as  shall   naturally   result   from    the   iree   and    unrestricted    von.  . 
of  all  our  own  people. 

When  trade  between  a  people  is  perfectly  free,  as  in  this  oountr 
there  can  not,  on  the  average  and  in  the  long  run,  be  higher  wages  pa 
to  those  employed  in  one  industry  than  to  those  ia  another,  Where- 
any  one  industry  gives  indication  that  the  compensation  paid  to  tho< 
engaged  in  it  is  on  the  average  greater  than  the  compensation  pMtf'i 
other  occupations,  the  industry  paying  the  higher  compensation  is  invadi 
by  men  from  the  occupations  paying  less,  and  thus  wages  constantly  b: 
to  an  equalization.  This  invasion  may  continue  to  a  point  at  which,  by  t! 
overstocking  of  the  labor  market  in  the  favored  industry,  wages  may  Qnai 
decline  to  a  point  lower  than  the  average  rates  prevailing  in  other  iadu 
tries. 

Under   the   Democratic   policy   if   wages   fall    in   Enrone   our   industrh 
stand  in  danger  of  destruction.     On  the  other  hand,  while  professing  to  1 
the  special   friend  of  the  workinginan,   the   Democratic   party   would 'set  n 
foot  a  policy  which  would  render  impossible  any  increase  in  the  wages 
our  own  people. 

I  favor  the  erection  of  a  tariff  wall  so  high  that  no  possible  red"; 
tion  of  wages  in  Europe  would  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  sea 
it.  I  would  have  it  so  high  that  absolutely  nothing  but  the  couipetitlo 
of  our  own  workmen  with  one  another  would  fix  wages  in  this  cour.tr 
That  is  competition  enough  among  28,000,000  workers."  The  people- of  rbi 
country  are  entitled  to  such  wages  as  result  from  the  unrestricted  comr»et 
tion  of  their  own  producer.?. 

In  the  debate  on  the  tariff  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  long  discussln 
were  had  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  duty  which  .should  be  levied  on  imports 
goods  to  make  up  for  the  difference  between  wages  in  this  country  an 
wages  abroad,  la  these  discussions  the  Democrats  affected  to  admit  lha 
their  object  was  to  keep  the  duty  at  such  point  as  would  provide  for  tba 
difference. 

But  such  an  admission  presupposes  that  wages  in  this  couDtrv  are  no 
exactly   what    they    should    be.      Thin    I    den  v.      Mv    idea   as    to    the   prow 
rates  of  wages  for  American  labor  is  that  they  should  result  from  the  \ 
restricted  competition  of  our  own  people. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  as  a  reproach  against  the  protective  polic 
that  in  some  special  protected  industry  wages  tend  to  a  minimum.  Whr'r 
this  occurs  it  is  an  unerring  indication  of  the  vicious  distribution  of  Indus 
tries  and  one  of  the  most  distressing  consequences  of  their  maladjustrnen 
The  remedy  indicated  is,  not  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  but  a  wider  dlversiflea 
tion  and  distribution  of  industries,  so  that  ail  persons  who  want  eniploymei 
may  not  be  compelled  to  seek  it  in  the  same  occupation. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  industries  be  relatively  few,  with  large  number 
of  men  seeking  employment,  those  men  must  distribute  themselves  as  bes 
they  may,  and  without  intelligent  adjustment,  among  the  few  Industrie?  i 
operation.  If  a  larger  number  enter  into  any  special  pursuit  than  r 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  production  in  that  pursuit  wages  will 
evitably  decline.  Tbe  function  of  a  protective  tariff,  carried  to  its  farthe. 
limit,  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  this.  Its  tendency  is  to  enoourn.! 
the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  industries  and  thus  to  increase  onportun 
ties  for  employment,  not  in  one  or  two,  but  in  a  great  diversity  of  occupa- 
tions. 

No  inference  Injurious  to  the  tariff  can  therefore  he  drawn  fro... 
fact  that  at  times  in  some  occupations  wages  tend  to  a  minimum.  This 
rather  a  sign  that  tbe  tariff  is  too  low  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
sufficient  variety  of  industries  to  absorb  all  the  labor  of  the  community. 

But  whatever  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  country,  it  Is  infinite!? 
superior  to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  home  of  free  trade. 

What  is  the  testimony  on  that  point  of  tho;so  who  have  personal  knowl- 
edge ? 

John  Morley,  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  makes  the  following  striking 
statement : 

"It  is  an  awful  fact — It  is  really  not  short  of  awful — that,  in  tliii 
country,  with  all  its  wealth,  all  its  vast  resources,  ail  its  power,  -15  v-\ 
cent.,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  one-half,  of  the  persons  who  reach  the  ap'  o'- 
sixty  are  or  have  been  paupers.  I  say  that  it  1s  a  most  tremendous  f«,l!i 
and  1  con  not  conceive  any  subject  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  more  worthy  oi  the  attention  of  us  all." 

Bold  John  Ruskin  : 

"Though  England  is  deafened  with  spinning  wheels,  her  people  &aJe 
not  clothes;  though  she  is  black  with  the  digging  of  fuel,  they  die  of  cola : 
and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  grain,  they  die  of  hunger."  , 

Let  me  read  from  an  article  published  in  the  London  Evening  News  o» 
November  14,  1888  : 

MB.   H.   J.   PETTIFEB  OH  HIS  AMERICAN  TBI  P. 

"Last  night  the  executive  committee  of  the  Workmen's  AssociatI<>:»  jf(:r 
Defense  of  British  Industry  held  their  first  meeting  since  the  return  of  th-^ 
secretary    from    the    United    States.      That    gentleman    gave    at    ecu:-:-. 
length  of  his  experience  of  that  country 

Mr.  Pettifer  said  he  was  sure  that  rrce  trnde  between  this  cour'i 
America  would  in  the  long  run  be  injur  ■'his  to  the  British  workman. 
<»l  the  fir.st  results  of  it  would  be  the  bringing  down  of  American  v--- 
the  English  level,  or  even  below  it,  and  with  reduced  wages  the  Am'- 
would  not  only  become  our  great  competitors  in.  foreign  markets,  b;* 
also  lose  their  present  purchasing  power,  and  consequently  could  Ti- 
ns much  of  us  as  they  do  now.  ,e 

"The  only  people  he  found  In   America  who  were   in   favor  of  **&at  " 
there  called  English  free  trade  were  the  professors  of  political  economy 
the  different  colleges." 
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IS  WE  EXCLUDE  THE  CONTRACT  AND  THE  PAUPER 
LABORER,  WHY  ADMIT  THEIR  GOODS?" 


ftrocf  from  remark*  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GROSVEXOTt  of  Ohio,  printed  in  the 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  April  Jf,  190^> 


Our  free-trade  friends  vote  for  laws  intended  to  keep  out  that  class 
labor  known  as  contract  labor.  Yet  the  objections  that  apply  to  the 
atruci  laborer  himself  apply  with  greater  force  to  his  goods,  the  products 
bis  labor.  If  he  is  ''cheap,"  his  goods  are  cheaper.  If  he  deprives  our 
rkmeo  of  their  work,  so  do  his  goods.  There  is  no  logic  in  excluding 
3  oae  and  admitting  the  other.  To  be  consistent  the  Democratic  party 
ouid  oppose  all  laws  that  restrict  the  immigration  of  contract  laborers,  for 
ey  bring  what  that  party  regards*  as  the  most  desirable  attribute  which 
ciety  can  covet,  namely,  cheapness. 

While  assisting  the  Republicans  in  the  passage  of  laws  to  keep  out 
e  eluuip  laborer,  the  Democrats  have  no  objection  to  his  remaining  in  his 
rn  country,  and  while  receiving  much  less  wages  than  American  labor 
ceives  shipping  annually  millions  of  boxes  and  bales  of  his  goods  in 
re  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  products  of  American  labor.  I 
jiniaiu  that  it   were  better  to  have  the  laborer  than  the  products  of  his 

U  CAN  REASON  WITH  THE  LABORER— WHAT  ABGU 
MENT  CAN  BE  USED  WITH  BALES  OF  GOODS? 

he  foreign  workman  coming  here  becomes  inspired  by  his  new-found 
eeclom.  Belonging  to  our  own  race,  he  becomes  moved  by  higher  aspira- 
)iip;  he  soon  joins  the  labor  associations  of  his  American  fellow- workers ; 
becomes  in  all  souses,  except  that  of  birth,  a  true  American.  With  him 
;r  workmen  can  reason  ;  to  him  they  can  appeal.  But  what  argument 
b  be  used  with  boxes  and  bales  of  goods?  How  can  men  reason  with  a 
iir  of  blankets  or  of  shoos?  So,  as  long  as  the  foreign  articles  are  on  the 
ei.cB  of  our  merchants,  American  labor  must  constantly  tend  to  equaliza- 
>d  of  conditions  with  tho?e  who  make  them.  Our  workmen  will  not  ae~ 
pt  European  conditions  so  long  as  there  is  an  acre  of  unoccupied  laud  in 
e country*  They  will  prefer  to  take  the  land.  In  doing  so  they  take  from 
ir  farmers  one  consumer  ;  and  worse,  add  a  producer  and  a  competitor. 

if  cheapness  is  the  desideratum  tbe  contract  laborers  are  the  very 
borers  who  should  be  brought  in.  If  they  come  to  this  country  in 
srson,  then  to  the  extent,  that  they  consume  they  will  furnish  a  market 
r  our  farm  products,  and  will  consume  infinitely  more  of  those  products 
ire  than  they  would  consume  in  Europe. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  American  farmer  to  have  the  European 
borer  brought  in  person  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  American  farm, 
here  he  will  earn  American  wages,  such  as  he  had  never  earned  before, 
t  the  products  of  American  agriculture,  as  he  had  never  eaten  before, 
d  pay  for  them  two  or  three-fold  what  he  bad  paid  before,  than  to  send 
oi;e  product?  across  the  ocean  to  be  sold  to  the  same  laborer  under  condl- 
m  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
jcluctlon?  If  we  are  to  have  no  tariff,  our  people,  farmers  and  mechanics 
'kes  v.  ill  be  obliged  to  compete  not  merely  with  the  pauper  laborer  who 
sues  here,  but  with  the  pauper  laborer  who  does  not.  If  pur  people  have 
compete  with  pauper  labor,  they  had  better  compete  with  it  here  than  to 
uipete  with  it  in  foreign  lands. 

AN     OUB     WORKMEN     COMPETE     WITH     EUROPEAN' 
PBISON  LABOR? 

Suppose  the  governments  of  Europe  should  organize  in  their  prisons 
sat  systems  of  manufacture,  with  all  the  most  modern  machinery,  set 
Mr  prisoners  to  work,  and  ship  the  products  of  their  labor  to  this  coun- 
)'.  will  it  for  a  moment  be  contended  that  the  product  of  the  labor  of  our 
orkmen  could  compete  in  the  home  market  or  in  any  market  with  that 
«•*"*  of  merchandise?  It  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  prisoners  re- 
lve  hut  the  barest  necessaries  of  existence.  Yet  according  to  the  state- 
rs of  all  witnesses  there  are  millions  of  people  in  Europe,  outside  th# 
|is*-onR.  who,  in. all  the  essentials  of  life  except  greater  liberty  of  movement. 
"e  no  better  off  than  the  prisoners.  Should  our  workmen  be  subjected  to 
•mpeJition  with  those  merely  that  some  non-producers  may,  for  the 
foment,  be  able  to  save  a  few  cents? 

OB  WITH  THE  CHINESE? 

Mpnose  the  people  of  China,  by  the  aid  of  European  or  American  super- 
wadinss  skill  and  the  adoption  of  the  latest  improved  machinery  for  manu- 
"Urirsg  cotton  goods,  should  undertake  to  compete  with  Europe  and 
merifn  \n  the  manufacture  of  such  goods.  With  their  hundreds  of  millions 
tiifcpp  an{j  imitative  laborers  they  would  soon  become  the  most  extensive 
jwafi-'turers  of  such  goods  in  the  world.  If  we  imported  their  cottons  it 
Quit,  he  in  vain  that  we  excluded  themselves. 
.^•■'-ild  the  Chinaman  come  here  in  person,  while  he  would  be  an  unde- 
_|»if  accession  to  our  population,  while  he  would  not  amalgamate  with  us, 
JJj/'wdd  never  become  part,  or  parcel  of  our  civilization,  we  could  at  least 
;qrfl  him  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government  under 
*jich  be  conducted  business.  But  with  free  trade,  with  the  unhindered 
r  fj  t>f  entrance  given  to  the  product  of  his  labor  performed  In  China,  he 
n'ri-  ^tribute  nothing  to  that  object,  but,  while  carrying  on  his  business 
^Kiffny  among  us.  nnd  under  tbe  protection  of  our  Government,  would 
"  *  nil  men  of  our  own  race  entirely  out  of  any  business  which  the  Chi- 
■'*  r"Vnt  invade, 

P  TRJ3  EUROPEAN  PAUPER  LABORER  IS  TO  CONTROL 
°UR  INDUSTRIAL  AFFAIRS,  WHY  NOT,  WITH  AS 
MUCH  REASON,  OUR  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS? 

Under  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party,  while  the  foreign  laborer 
lj!»'j  remain  physically  in  his  own  country,  he  would  be  Here  no  less  aciu- 
*  ln  the  form  of  boxes  and  bales  of  goods. 
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"THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  DO  THF 
OWN  WORK,  FIGHT  THEIR  OWN  BATTLES, 
SOLVE  THEIR  OWN  PROBLEMS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  /.  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  in  the  daily  c 
ffressional  Record,  June  20,  190J. 


1 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  thoroughly  believe  in  protection  are 
luctant  to  see  a  single  day's  work  for  Americans  done  elsewhere  tl 
here  in  America. 

We  stand  by  the  proposition  that  the  people  of  the  United  Sla 
can  do  their  own  work,  fight  their  own  battles,  solve  their  own  pr 
I  ems. 

In  our  judgment,  sir,  nothing  is  cheap  to  the  people  of  the  TJni 
States  which  leaves  our  own  resources  undeveloped  and  our  own  p 
pie  unemployed. 

Free  trade  looks  abroad  for  its  products  and  for  its  safety;  p 
taction  knows  that  both  can  best  be  secured  at  home.  • 

Free  trade  would  have  us  depend  an  others ;  protection  think: 
wiser  to  depend  on  ourselves. 

Free  trade  thinks  that  wealth  is  created  by  trading;  protect 
knows  that  it  results  from  producing. 

Free  trade  would  have  us  content  to  buy  things;  protection  woi 
have  us  cultivate  the  ability  to  make  things. 

Free  trade  fears  that  if  the  rest  of  the  world  were  blotted  0 
this  country  would  be  unable  to  survive;  protection  has  faith  ti 
we  would  still  move  on,  practically  undisturbed,  and  achieve  a  glo 
ous  destiny. 

Free  trade,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  based  on  shortsighted  individt 
selfishness;  protection  is  based  on  that  larger  and  wiser  selfishm 
that  we  call  patriotism. 

A  recent  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  states  the  wh< 
fundamental  doctrine  of  protection  so  briefly  yet  clearly  that  I  c 
not  forbear  quoting  from  it,  as  follows: 

The  economic  policy  known  as  protection  is  a  cooperative  agreem< 
enacted  into  law  whereby  by  means  of  duties  on  imports  reasonable  p 
tection  from  the  competition  of  foreigners  is  assured  within  the  protect 
area  to  all  domestic  industries  which,  under  such  protection,  are  capable 
supplying  the  home  market.  Its  justification  is  economic  and  social ;  e< 
nomic  in  that  it  conserves  the  natural  resources  of  the  land,  avoids  t 
waste  of  unnecessary  carriage,  and  makes  the  nation  self-sufficing,  a 
therefore  able  in  peace  or  war  to  support  its  population  in  comfort  witnc 
regard  to  other  nations  ;  social  in  that  it  tends  to  maintain  for  future  gei 
rations  that  standard  of  comfort  which  is  the  national  ideal. 

Protection  is  strictly  national  and  can  be  nothing  else,  because  natiot 
areas  are  essential  to  its  effective  operation  and  because  nothing  less  th 
national  authority  will  suffice  for  its  enforcement.  Conversely,  the  pi 
tected  area  must  be  coterminous  with  the  national  jurisdiction,  becat 
otherwise  the  law  protects  one  part  of  the  people  against  the  competition 
another  part,  and  is  therefore  unjust.  Within  the  protected  area  compettti 
is  unlimited. 

*  If,  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff,  effective  combinations  are  in  ai 
case  able  to  oppress — a  condition  which  can  only  occasionally  arise — it  w 
matter  for  regulation  by  domestic  law. 

Protection  must  be  impartial  for  all  industries  worthy  of  protect* 
When  the  protection  of  any  worthy  industry  is  impaired  those  concern 
with  that  industry  are  made  economic  foreigners,  forcibly  expelled  from  t 
economic  body  politic,  condemned,  if  they  remain  in  that  industry, 
standards  of  life  below  the  national  ideal. 

Of  necessity  they  become  economic  enemies  of  their  protected  fe«'01 
citizens,  and  for  their  own  protection  must  unite  with  other  outside  interes 
to  break  down  the  protective  wall.  The  victims  of  "reciprocity"  dicM 
drift  naturally  into  the  free-trade  camp.  If  compelled  to  sell  cheap  tJ" 
want  to  buy  cheap.  If  forced  to  a  lower  standard  of  life  they  have  no  " 
terest  in  maintaining  a  higher  standard  for  those  who  were  the  cause 
their  own  degradation.     *     *     *  .. 

The  power  of  protection  to  affect  the  lives  of  mankind  varies  wito  « 
size  and  diversity  of  the  protected  area.  Small  countries  which  can  not,® 
come  self-sufficing  may  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  something  which  they  inw 
have  in  order  to  obtain  other  things  which  they  must  have.  Germany  »s  * 
example  of  a  country  which  would  be  strictly  protectionist,  bu£  is  compel" 
to  make  reciprocity  trades.  France  is  the  most  nearly  self-sufficing  C*UD 
of  Europe,  but  it  can  not  produce  cotton.  Russia,  when  fully  developed,  w* 
be  self-sufficing,  and  we  may  be  sure  will  be  rigidly  protectionist', 
all  the  .nations  in  the  world,  the  United  States  alone  is  absolutely  seij-w 


flcing. 


With  such  a  basis  foreign  trade  la  merely  the  outlet  for  the  couipaj 


tively  small  surpluses  at  a  profit,  or  a  loss,  as  circumstances  may  pe> 


Tffll 


In  this  happy  position  the  United  States  now  stands.    The  business  ai»a»5 
its  people  are  adjusted  to  existing  conditions.     We  are  nt  the  pint»-»Jle/" 
present  material  prosperity.    We  command  the  sources  of  immeasurably 
portunity.   All  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  stand  fast  where  we  are  and  r«'*"*M" 
refuse  to  fritter  our  advantages  away. 
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The  Farmer 
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"PROSPERITY    OF    THE    FARMER.  —  MORE   TH| 
$4,0C0,Q00,GG0  ADDED  TO  HIS  WEALTH." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  lion.  C.  H\  GEOSVENOB  of  QhioM 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June,  S,  1900, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  disposition  of  our  friends  of  the  Demo, 
party  to  try  to  make  it  apparent  tint  the  prosperity  of  to-day] 
not  real  leads  rne  to  present  and  make  a  matter  of  permanent  rwj 
the  views  of  a  well-known  publication,  the  American  Agriadliirj 
on  the  prosperity  which  has  come  to  that  substantial  and  dr,orv| 
class  of  our  people,  the  farmer.  It  is  published  in  its  issue  of  Ma 
17.  1900,  and  therefore  presents  a  view  of  their  present  coiidrti 
It'will  be  seen  that  it  shows  a  gam  of  more  than  $  4, 000,000,000  ..„ 
value  of  their  farms,  their  crops,  and  their  live  animals,  and  a  wh 
lion  of  three  hundred  millions  in  farm  mortgages,  compared  w 
three  years  a<?o.  Is  the  reduction  of  a  hundred  millions  a  year 
morh.-ao-es  and  an  increase  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  hi  vali 
of  properly  owned  by  a  single  class  "fictitious  prosperity?"  If 
•let    us   have   more   of   it, 

ProsperUi)  of  Che  Farmer—More  than  ${  000,000,000  added  to 
Wealth  hi  Three  Years -Testimony  of  the  American  A<w< 
turtet  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Farmer  under  prnte 

Amount 


Gain  In  ii  ve  stock 

Gain  in  staple  crops 

Gain  in  live-stock  produce. 
Gain  in  other  produce 


Total  gain 

Gain  in  real  estate. . 
Aggregate  advance.. 


§098,0.0,000 
401.000,000  . 
370,0U0,i «.0  ! 
200,0(HMXK)  i 

1,009,000,00.; 
2,550,000,00!) 
4J219,0O0,(X'O 


The  astounding  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions  now  c< 
trusted  with  the  depths  of  depression  in  1894-1896  is  as  httle  app 
dated  by  the  outside  public  as  was  the  farmer's  conditions  during . 
hard  times.  It  is  conservative,  however,  to  say  that  the  produn; 
United  States  farms  in  1899  will  realize  to  the  farmers  over  W 
000,000  more  than  their  produce  was  worth  m  either  of  the  clcpn- 
years  of  1894-1896.  This  is  an  average  advance  of  31  per  ceiu 
values  compared  to  the  low  point. 

The  value  of  live  stock  on  farms  in  January  of  this  year  was 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ^™™^^rs>™™™: 
of  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions  over  189o-96,  or  21  per  u| 
Implements  and  machinery  show  a  natural  gain  within  the  pn^- 
vears,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  goods  have  been  sold  <u  >- 
low  prices  of  late  years  their  total  value  to-day  is  probably  about  i 
same  as  a  dozen  years  ago.  nM^ny 

The  total  investment  in  American  agriculture  at  the  P^^jJ 
is  thus  set  down  as  having  a  value  of  seventeen  thousand  flvch^ 
ana  fiftr  millions  of  dollars,  or  a  gam  of  some  three ^  thousand  tm 
hundred"  millions  over  the  extreme  depths  of  depression,  and  d  ,1 
nf  nearly  one  thousand  six  hundred  millions  over  the  compact 
high  basis  of  values  indicated  by  the  Federal  census  taken  in  J* 

lhThis  table  compares  the  average  farm  price  of  leading  stop 
during  the  period  of  extreme  depression  with  the  farm  vaiue  } 
bushel,  pound,  or  ton  of  the  same  crops  grown  last  year. 


Corn 

Wheat.. 

Oats 

Buckwheat. 

Barley.  

Rye 

Potatoes 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Hay 

Aggregate. 


Low  point. 


Crops  of  1899. 


& 

0> 

Sg 

o 

**£ 

<X> 

Q 

fca< 

1S96 

50.215 

1894 

.491 

1890 

.187 

1890 

.892 

181W 

.328 

1890 

.408 

1895 

.27 

1894 

.040 

1894 

.068 

1898 

0.00 

Total  value.  Total  value.; 


«488,0O0,(  00  : 

220,000,000 

184,000,000 

6,000.000 

2-WXXUXX) 

10,000,000 

77.(X)0i0(K) 

2o9,(XK),000 

28,000,000 

408,000,000 


9(^,000,000 
!3S4.000,000 
218,<XK),(XX) 

/.ojxnooo 

89,000,000 
1H,(KX),(KMJ 
flti,(XX».00O 

888,<XMUJ00 
44,000,000 

428,000,(XX) 


C<5    I4 


.584 
.249 

.557 

Am 

51 
.89 

.075 
.08 

7.27 


Pur  cowl 
advauc* 


cui 


19 
42  ■ 


fl,059,0(X)!000  ;  $2,180,000,000  ! 
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IINE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  LESS  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
FARMER  UNDER  THE  WILSON  LAW  THAN 
UNDER  THE  McKINLEY  LAW." 


jtrwt  from  remarks  of  Hon,  W.  8.  KERR  of  Ohio,  in  House  of 
1  Kepresenlatwes,   March   31,   1897,  and   printed  in  Appendix   to 
bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  SO,  page  86. 


puring  the  last  eight  months  of  the  McKinley  law  we  bought 
*n  abroad  $10,800,000  of  woolen  goods,  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000 
In  1895,  under  the  Wilson  law,  we  bought  $57,559,000,  an 
wise  of  thirty  millions  a  year. 

n  the  last   full  year  under  the  McKinley  law   (1893)   we  bought 

•ihroad  111,000.000  pounds  of  wool  and  paid  for  it  $13,000,000. 

•m.  under  the  Wilson  law,  we  bought  248,989,000  pounds,  and 

for  it  $33,000,000.     In  the  one  item  of  wool  the   farmer  lost 

.rket  of  $30,000,000  in  wool. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  law  we  imported  229,000  pounds 

shoddy. 

In  1895,  under  the  Wilson  law,  we  imported  20,000,000  pounds  of 
oridy,  every  pound  of  which  took  the  place  of  a  pound  of  Amen- 
,n  wool. 

ides   buying:   increased    quantities    of    goods    from    abroad,    we 
heen  deprived  of  large  markets  for  our  agricultural  products. 
we  need  particularly  is  a   foreign  market  for  oar  Hour,  and 
...  he  enabled  to  cpl  rid  of  our  surplus  wheat.     h\  Liverpool  we 
ed  the  wheat  of  the  world,  and  we  can  no  longer  rely  upon  favor- 
markets  for  raw  wheat. 
!'n«ier  the  reciprocity   of   the   McKinley  law   we  built  up   a  very 
i;jt>vlant  trade   for   American   dour.      In   Cuba   in   three   years   we 
fVc-ased  our  sales  of  flour  from  150,000  barrels  to  062.000  barrels, 
us  retting  rid  of  3,300,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  one  island. 
In  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  we  built  up  a  trade  for  400,000 
H*  of  tlnur,  or  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  in  Brazil  a  trade  for 
n;0  barrels,  or  1.000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Germany,  under  the  reciprocity,  our  trade  in  flour  went  from 
.'  barrels*  to   .280,000   barrels.      All    this    has   been    destroyed    by 
Wilson  bill  and  the   farmers  compelled  to  compete  at  Liverpool 
lb  the  cheap  wheat  of  the  world. 

hr  two   items  ju<;t  mentioned   are  serious  enough,  but  the  next 
is  much  more  damaging  to  the  farmer,  namely,  the  falling  off 
iome  consumption.     He  lost  a  large  part  of  his  best  market— the 
uic  market, 

A  few  facts  will  show  the  extent  which  this  shrunk.  In  the  year 
5-9(1  the  consumption  of  wheat  per  capita  was  4  bushels:  thai, 
1391-93,  5.T  bushels  per  capita.  In  1891-93  the  non-agricultural 
pulation  each  was  able  to  pay  the  farmer  for  his  wheat  $4.37; 
was  S3  cents  a  bushel.  In  1895-9G  each  one  paid  the  farmer 
!ti;  wheat  was  then  54  cents  a  bushel. 
What  does  this  show? 

H  <hmvs  that  of  the  fortv  or  forty-five  millions  of  people  who 
iv  their  bread  each  paid  the  farmer  $2.11  less  for  wheat  than  in 
11-93. 

'"his  alone  reduces  his  home  market  immensely. 
^  still  greater  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  corn  is  shown. 
Iti  is?)-:  the  per  capita   consumption   of  corn   was  30   bushels,  in 
•):>  it  was  only  16  bushels. 

'ri'C  following  summary  as  to  the  thirteen  principal  agricultural 
HiHs  will  show  what  the  farmers  have  lost  by  a  change  in  the 
■ff  laws: 

In  pvii  yie  following  articles,  namely,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats, 
Ni«  i-,av,  potatoes,  wool,  barley,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  hogs,  and 
f^P  h»-mjirht  the  farmers  of  the 'United  Stales,  or  were  valued  at, 
l^.'i'H^OOO.  In  1895  these  same  articles  brought  them  $2,061.,- 
^°.  Nine  hundred  millions  less  received  by  the  farmer  under 
tV*'ih-on  law  than  under  the  McKinley  law,  and  both  years  were 
der  the  same  money  laws.  What  caused  the  loss?  Free  trade, 
*°ur$et 


"THE  FARMER  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  GOOD  THl| 
COMES  FROM  PROTECTION." 


ft 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WALTER  EVANS  of  Kentiic'q 
in  House  of  Representatives,  April  Sj,  1897,  and  printed  \ 
Appendix  to  hound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  30,  page  7, 


THE  FABMEB. 


And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I   want  to  express  the  profound   convict 
that  there  is  no  class  of  our  community  whose  interests  have  be 
better   protected    and    guarded    than    the    farmers.      There    was 
man  upon  that  committee,  so   far  as  I  know,  who  was  not  will. 
to   accord   to    the   farmer    ail    of    the    protection    he    deserves,  li 
measure  and  running  over,  indeed.    Many  of  us  were  iarmer  bo 
I  go  back  to  the  farm  myself.     I  was  born  on  a  farm.     Hie  fas 
has  always  been  dear  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  about  the  farm 
that   I   can   not   sympathize   with.    As   much   as   any    class  of  a 
people,   the  farmer  depends   upon    the   good   that   comes   from  y, 
tection.     If  the  people  who   labor  are  prosperous,   the  farmer  <: 
readily  and  profitably  sell  his  product   at  good  prices.     Othen: 
he  can  not  and  suffers.     Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  friends  fr; 
Texas  if  they   think    there   should    not   have    been    some    sort  of 
protective   duty   levied  upon  cattle?     I   should   like  to  know  if 
was  a  tax,  in  an  offensive  sense,  to  guard   by  a  customs  duty  J 
irreat  plains  of  Texas  against  the  incursions  of  the  cheap  Mexi 
steer.     I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  an  offense  hi  their  estimal: 
to  protect  the   great  wheat  and   corn   fields   of  Texas   against  a 
possible  corn  crop  or  wheat  crop  that  may  be  produced  m  Mm 
by  the  peon  labor  of  Mexico. 
*We  have  put  a  duty  upon  cattle  that  may  be  too  high  or  may 
too   low,  but  we  have  carefully   investigated   the   subject;   we  la 
felt  that  Texas  needed  protection  for  her  cattle;    we  have  ielt  si 
Texas   was   as  much  entitled   to   that,   with   its   100,000   Democra 
majority,  as  the  State  of  Kentucky,  with  its  265  Republican  majon 
[Applause.]     I  believe  that  no  Texan  here  would  be  so  untrue 
the  Lone  Star  State  as  to  say  that  we  did  wrong  in  putting  a  p 
tective  duty  upon  cattle,  or  corn,  or  wheat. 

So  it  is  upon  the  Canadian  border.  It  is  true  that  the  fan 
who  raises  corn  in  my  State,  or  in  any  Central  State,  or/ 
raises  any  crop  in  a  Southern  State,  may  not  be  materially  in,]u 
by  competition  from  Canada;  but  we  can  not  frame  a  tariff  bill  *' 
out  having  some  regard  for  the  people  who  live  along  the  g 
stretch  of  border  land  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  the  coast 
Washington. 

We  know  that,  extending  for  thousands  of  miles,  there  is  ano> 
country  on  the  other  side,  largely  separated  from  our  own  conn 
only  by  an  imaginary  line,  but  sometimes  by  a  lake  or  river  oi 
navigability.  . 

We  must  guard  the  people  who  have  to  pay  American  wage* 
their  labor  against  the  cheap  products  of  Canada,  where  they  o.i  • 
pay  what  we  call  American  wages. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  possibly  the  influence  of  that  proteco 
tariff  is  not   felt   very   far   from   the   Canadian   border,  yet  n 
allowed  Canada  to  come  into  the   United   btates   and  compea  . 
cur  farmers  upon  equal  terms,  it  might  be  that  those  *annrr^ 
the  border  would  push  a  little  farther  down  upon  their  neigh  *■•> 
those  in  turn  farther  down,  until  the  corn  of  Canada,  and  UuM 
from   Canada,   and   the   produce   from   Mexico   might  exert   a 
material  influence  upon  the  prices  of  products  of  like  charm  itr 
in  the  interior  of  our  country. 

So  that  we  had  to  consider  all  those  tilings,  and  the  memlH^ 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  looking  at  the  existing  con 
of  things,  not  being  bounded  by  any  little  selfish  interest,  "«j 
siderini?  simply  the  welfare  of  their  own  constituents,  but  s  _ 
oring    to   have   in   mind   the   interests    of    the   people   of    th»   J 
country  everywhere,  regardless  of  politics,  regardless  °A  ff  f;  uSC 
or  previous  condition,  have  done  their  best  to  give  tothi* 
bill  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  coujuj 

h~3 


PHE  FABMEB  NOW  HAS  A  BBADY  MABKET  FOB  AfcL 
OF  HIS  PBODXTCTS  AT  GOOD  PBICES 
NEAB  HIS  HOME." 


'xtrad  from  remarks  of  Hon.  NELSON  DINOLEY, 
Jr.,  of  Maine,  page  6V<1  of  daily  Congressional  Record, 
50  th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
jcott]  has  said  that  the  farmers  are  not  protected.  Mr. 
■hairman,  my  district  is  largely  composed  of  farmers.  I 
pew  that  district  when  almost  its  sole  industry  was  farm- 
iig,  and  I  know  it  to-day  since  manufacturing  industries 
lave  come  in.  And  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  my 
listrict  who  does  not  appreciate  that  the  building  up  of 
nannfacturing  industries  there  has  obtained  for  him  a 
letter  market— a  home  market — and  higher  rates  for  his 
iroducts  than  he  had  before.  I  know  that  farmers  forty 
ears  ago  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  cash  for 
he  products  of  their  farms.  They  went  out  and  bartered 
hem  at  almost  any  price  to  obtain  those  things  that  they 
?ere  compelled  to  have. 

That  condition  of  things  has  been  altered.  The  farmer 
low  has  a  ready  market  for  all  his  products  at  good  prices 
lear  his  home. 

HOME  MABKET  THE  EABMEB'S  MAIN  DEPENDENCE." 


htract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  L.  E.  McCOMAS,  of  Mary- 
land, page  S8S8  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th 
Congress,  1st  Session. 


I  was  born  upon  a  farm;  its  fragrant  fields,  its  mead* 
'*b  and  clover  bloom  are  redolent  of  the  memories  of  a 
laPP>f  boyhood.  I  live  among  farmers  and  represent 
ttgeiy  a  farming  constituency.  As  I  consider  their  wants, 
heir  burdens,  their  troubles,  God  forbid  I  should  ever 
r°te  to  add  to  their  present  evils  by  a  dose  of  English  free- 
ze tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  loss  of  their  home  saar- 
%  the  farmer's  main  dependence,  for  the  sate  of  bfo  sur- 
^s  products     [Applause.] 

Fr  e  trade  may  cheapen  a  few  of  the  farmer's  supplies; 
L;  *ii!  still  more  cheapen  the  value  of  his  farm  and  its 
3r°drets,  decrease  manufactures,  and  increase  farmers. 

h-4  Sig.  11 


"Mckinley  to  farmers."-"The  home  marke 
is  the  best  friend  of 
the  farmer." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GEOSVENOE  of  Ohio,  in  Bouse 
Representatives,  July  19,  1897,  and  printed  in  Appendix  to  bound  Co 
gressional  Record,  Vol  SO,  page  802. 


There  is  no  better  statement  than  is  contained  in  the  speech  «f  Maji 
MeKinley,  after  his  nomination  for  President,  to  a  delegation  of  fanue: 
from  Knox  county,   Ohio,  in  which  he  said: 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  and  greet  the  citizens  m  Km 
Oountv  in  the  city  of  Canton  and  at  ray  home.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  n 
old  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army,  my  fellow-citizens  who  are  engaged 
agricultural  industries,  and  my  fellow-citizens  of  ail  occupations  who  a 
here  assembled  this  morning.  Your  meeting  demonstrates  that  you  have 
keen  interest  in  the  public  questions  which  are  now  engaging  the  people 
the  United  States,  and  that  you  want  this  year,  as  you  have  always  want 
in  the  past,  to  vote  for  those  principles  and  those  policies  which  will  aehie 
the- greatest  good  and  the  highest  welfare  to   the  country. 

I  am  gled  especially  to  meet  the  farmers  of  Knox  county,  for  the  fare 
era  of  the  United  States  are  the  most  conservative  force  in  our  cuizensh 
and  in  our  civilization,  a  force  that  has  always  stood  for  good  governmei 
for  country,  for  liberty,  and  for  honesty. 

WHAT  THE  WILSON  LAW  DID. 

Under  the  Republican  tariff  law  of  1890  we  imported  in  the  calend 
year  1893  over  111,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  over  $13,000  UuO 

In  1895,  under  the  Democratic  tariff  law,  we  imported  248,000,0 
pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $33,770,000.  Nearly  $20,000,000  worth  more 
wool  was  imported  under  the  Democratic  taritf  law  than  under  the  Repu 
lic.m  tariff  law  in  1893.  The  imports  of  woolen  goods  in  1894  amount 
to  $16,809,000,  and  in  1895  to  $57,494,000.  From  the  reports  o !  the  D 
partment  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  we  find  that  there  were  47.2i3f0« 
sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1892,  valued  at  $125,909,000  On.  the  1st 
January,  1896,  there  were  38,298,000  sheep  in  the  United  States,  valued 
$65,000,000 — a  decrease  of  9,000,000  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  of  $ti< 
000,000  In  value.  ,  „       ,         4.  .  „»,«  i^  „. 

Two  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  more  of  shoddj  » 
imported  under  the  Democratic  tariff  law  than  undy  the  Republican  tar 
law  In  woolen  goods  the  difference  is  more  than  $40,000,000  in  fa\or 
the  foreign  manufacturer  and  against  the  domestic  producer.  The  tot 
loss  in  these  three  items  to  the  American  wool  grower  and  the  wage  earw 
in  American  woolen  factories  is  more  than  $62,000,000. 

So  with  other  agricultural  products.  During  the  last  seventeen  mont 
of  the  Republican  tariff  law  there  were  imported  into  this  country  140,0 
tons  of  hav,  and  during  the  first  seventeen  months  of  the  Democratic  tai 
law  there  'were  imported  393,000  tons.  The  Wilson  law  gave  the  forei 
producers  a  market  for  253,000  tons  more  than  they  had  enjoyed  id 
last  seventeen  months  under  the  Republican  tariff  law.     This  loss  excee 

'  'The  total  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  corn  crops  for  1895,  amount 
to  3  556,900  000  bushels.  The  total  of  this  product  exported  was  182,00-. 
000  bushels,' or  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  aima« 
The  great  bulk  was  consumed  by  your  own  fellow-citizens  your •own :  natu 
consumers  and  customers.  In  1891-92  we  exported  $1,442,000  000  *o 
of  agricultural  products.  In  1895-96,  the  flrst  two  years  under  the  ben 
cratic  tariff  law,  we  exported  $1,123,000,000  worth.  We  exported  the 
fore  $319,000,000  worth  less  in  the  two  years  under  the  Democratic  tan 
Jaw  'than  in  the  two  years  under  the  Republican  tariff  law. 

LOW  TABIXTS  ALWAYS  BBING  HABD  TIMES, 

Depression  in  aariculture  has  always  followed  low-tariff  *?#^rif^ 
was  so  after  the  tariff  of  18*6;  and  it  has  been  sounder  the  tariff  oMJ- 
You  can  not  help  the  farmer  b<j  more  coinage  of  silver ;  he  canonU 
helped  by  more  consumers  for  his  products.  You  can  not  help >  him  by  ; 
trade  but  as  I  have  shown,  he  can  be  hurt,  and  seriously  hurt,  by  the  J- 
introduction  of  competing  products  into  this  country.  Bette r  a  thou* 
times  enlarge  the  markets  for  American  products  than  to  enlarge  the  m.« 
for  the  silver  product  of  the  world, 

A  HOME  MABKET  IS  WHAT  IS  NEEDED. 

The   home   market   is   the   best   friend   of   the   farmer.     It  is  his  < 
market.     It  is  his  only  reliable  market     It  is  his  own  natural  itfr^ti. 
should  be  protected  in  its  enjoyment  by  wise  tariff  legislation,  and .UM :  A« 
market  should  not  be   permitted  to  be  destroyed  by  lessening  the  .lew* 
for  American   labor  and   diminishing  the   pay  of   American   workn;<^ 
thereby  diminishing  the  demand  for  agricutural  products.  , 

The  only  way  to  help  the  farmer  is  to  increase  the  demanc  for 
fprm  nroduets  This  can  be  done  by  preserving  a  home  market  to  -.»i.n  ■ 
by  eVeoding  our  markets,  which  we  did  in  1892,  1893.  and  1894,  i.-ader 
reciprocity  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890.  The  best  cons.: -..er^ 
the  American  farmer  are  those  at  home.  They  consume  eighteen  >.&* 
much  of  the  products  of  the  American  farm  as  the  foreign  consume-, 
earning  power  cut  off  makes  our  home  market  less  desirable.  0 

Prosperity  of  manufactures  is  inseparable  from  the  prosperity  ojj. 
culture.  Set  all  our  wheels  in  motion,  set  all  our  spindles  whirling 
our  men  at  work  on  full  time,  start  up  the  idle  workshops  of  th,  ^J{ 
bring  back  confidence  and  business,  and  the  farmer  will  at  once  fee' 
influence  of  the  greater  demand  for  his  products  m  the  better  ^  t 
w^ouid  receive  He  wants  to  be  protected  by  wise  tariff  legislation  ;  *g 
competition  of  the  other  side;  and  then  he  wants  the  mines  and  ■;>»», 
factories  of  his  own  country  humming  with  busy  industry,  empin  ng 
raid  workmen,  who  can  buy  and  consume  his  products. 
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0AT   THE   AGRICULTURIST   WAHfS   ASUS   CONSUM- 
ERS, CONSUMERS  AT  HOME." 


aw ci  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WILLIAM  McKINLEY  of  Ohio, 
pane  4751   of   daily   Congressional   Record,  60th  Congress,   1st 

(tension* 


WSs}%  Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of  a  furnace  or  factory  or 

HI  in  any  neighborhood  has  the  effect  at  once  to  enhance  the  value 

all  property  and  all  values  for  miles  surrounding  it.    They  produce 

creased  activity.    The  farmer  has  a  better  and  a  nearer  market  for 

products.     The  merchant,  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  have  an  in- 

eased  trade.    The  carpenter  is  in  greater  demand;  he  is  called  upon 

build  more  houses.    Every  branch  of  trade,  every  avenue  of  labor, 

feel  almost  immediately  the  energizing  influence  of  a  new  in- 

try.    The  truck  farm  is  in  demand;   the  perishable  products,  the 

nits,  the  vegetables,  which  in  many  cases  will  not  bear  exportation 

which  a  foreign  market  is  too  distant  to  be  available,  find  a  con- 

.1  and  ready  demand  at  good  paying  prices. 

What  the  agriculturist  of  this  country  wants  more  than  anything 
;e,  after  he  has  gathered  Ms  crop,  are  consumers,  consumers  at 
me,  men  who  do  not  raise  what  they  eat,  who  must  purchase  all 
nj  consume;  men  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  in  mining, 
cotton-spinning,  in  the  potteries,  and  in  the  thousands  of  pro- 
'live  industries  which  command  all  their  time  and  energy,  and 
>se  employments  do  not  admit  of  their  producing  their  own  food. 

STB  HAVE  INCREASED  OUR  COMMERCE  EIGHT  TIMES, 
WHILE  ENCSLAND  HAS  NOT  QUADRUPLED  HERS." 


tract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  /.  H.  OALL1NGER  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, page  S687  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress, 
lit  Session. 


ur  farms  have  increased  in  number  from  two  millions  to  five 
Uionsv  and  our  wool  product  from  sixty  million  pounds  to  three 
«ircd  million  pounds.  In  that  time  we  have  increased  our  com- 
rce  e! ght  times,  while  England  has  not  quadrupled  hers.  Our  rail- 
ids  Inve  grown  from  thirty  thousand  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
T  thousand  miles,  and  the  rolling  stock  of  our  railroads  is  worth 

tiim  s  the  merchant  marine  of  England.  In  that  time  55  per  cent. 
*tt  l!>e  wealth  added  to  the  earth  has  been  contributed  by  the 
!*fed    tates.    What  a  mighty  result  is  that!    In  all  human  history 

ling  can  be  found  to  equal  it,  and  yet  we  have  croakers  in 
f'gres    who  are  talking  of  the  decay  of  our  institutions.    In  Eng- 

51  :>er  cent  of  the  wealth  goes  to  pay  labor,  26  per  cent,  to 
|JH    nd  93  per  cent,  to  government,  while  in  the  United  States 

r  P -W  74  per  cent.,  capital  £1  per  cent.,  and  the  Government  5 

rent. 


"EFFECT  OF  PftOTECTION   AND  FREE  TRADE 
REGARD  TO  SHEEP." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  O.  H.  QROSVENOR  of  Ohio 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June  7,  1900. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Uoited  States  Government  upon  the  si 
ject  of  sheep  raising  and  sheep  values,  which  I  will  present  teach 
wonderful  lesson.  ] 

From  1878  to  1883,  inclusive,  t^e  Morrill  tariff  (protection)  « 
in  force,  and  the  number  of  sheej*  throughout  the  country  increas 
by  over  11,000,000  during  this  period. 

The  tariff  of  1883  was  m  force  from  1883  to  1889,  inclusive,  i 
duties  imposed  by  this  tariff  upon  raw  wool  amounted  to  no  nit 
than  a  revenue  tariff  on  yarns  and  some  other  goods  produced  fri 
wool;  consequently  the  result  of  this  tariff  as  a  whole  was  not  pi 
tective.  Under  its  operation  the  number  of  sheep  throughout  i 
United  States  decreased  by  about  6,000,000. 

The  McKinley  tariff,  passed  in  1890,  was  a  scientific  tariff  w  a 
plied  to  wool  growing,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  she 
throughout  the  country  increased  by  nearly  4,000,000  before  the  fn 
trade  election  of  1898. 

The  Wilson  tariff,  with  free  trade  in  wool,  practically  went  ii 
effect  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected,  and  immediately  the  flo< 
throughout  the  country  began  to  decrease,  and  from  1893  to  IS 
decreased  by  about  9,000,000. 

The  Dingley  tariff  reimposed  the  scientific  schedules  of  the  I 
Kinley  tariff,  and  with  the  promise  of  protection  through  the  el 
tion  of  William  McKinley  and  a   Republican  Congress  the  sha 
raising  industry  immediately  began  to  prosper.    From  1896  to  and 
eluding  1900  the  number  of  sheep  increased  by  1,043*411. 
The  effect  of  protection  and  free  trade  in  regard  to  the  number 
sheep  owned  throughout  the  country  is  not  more  impressive  than 
effect  as  to  value.      Under  the  Morrill  tariff  the  lowest  price  i 
head  was  $2.09  and  the  highest  $2,55,     Under  the  tariff  of  1883 
lowest   price  per  head  was. $1.91  and  the  highest  price  was  U 
Under  the  McKinley  tariff  the  lowest  price  was  $9.49  and  the  high 
price  $2M.     Under  free  trade  the  lowest  price  was  $1.58  and 
highest  price  $1.93.     Under  the  Dingley  tariff  the  lowest  price  i 
$2.75  per  head,  and  now  the  value  has  advanced  to  $3.90  per  he 
the  highest  average  price  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Government  on  sheep  raising  from  1818 
1898,  inclusive,  and  report  for  1900,  based  upon  the  sheep-raising  c 
ms  Of  the  American   Protective  Tariff  heagae. 

Year.  :  Number     A™£P  I     Toll 

j  of  sheep.        ft£d.|     val» 


The  Morrill  tarifl:  | 

1878 38,123,800  12.01)  ''  OTJft 

1879 ;  40,765,1)00  ;              2.21  i    '.H2*. 

18W :  48,570,809  2.39  !  MM 

3881 ■  45,01  H,224  2.87  !  W>M 

1882 40,237,291  2.52  '  \2Vffi 

The  tariff  of  1888:  I 

1888 :  50,026,020  ■.              1,87  !  1I« 

1884 ;  50,880,248  [              2.14  i  KuM 

1885 i  48$22,881  1.91  i    1)2,443, 

1886., 44,759,814  !              2M  l    yWJtt 

1887 48,544,755  2  05  "~" 

1888 42,590,079  2.18 

m     !«&> • ;  44,336,072  2.27 

The  McKinley  tariff; 

1890 43,481,180  2.40  i««V^, 

•1801 ;  44,938,865  2,58  I  ?  10,121. 

1802 47,273,558  2.66  !  ::3,m 

The  Wilson  tariff,  free  trade  in  wool :  '  I 

1898 45,048,017  3.98  I    S»M 

1894 42,294,064  s              1.58  fflfy. 

1895 , 88,298,788  1.70  ■    1>V<>'' 

18W 8*5,818^48  1.82  &0. 

The  Dingley  tariff: 

}&£ !  SS/mjm  2.48  .-ir 

1898 ;  89,114,458  2.75  uWg!< 

1«K> .;  68,121,881  8JJ0  'M* 


SKUM 


In  1896  we  had  arrived  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  woo?-g«»J 
industry  since  the  rebellion,  and  possessed  §6,813,643  sheep,  ** 
under  the  fogtering  care  of  protection,  w^re  increased  to  ^M^ 

The  value  of  our  sheep  in  1896  was  $67,020,942,  and  v-^Aer 
fostering  care  of  protection  has  reached  the  enormous  value  of  v 
175,335,  In  the  history  of  industrial  and  economic  conditio^  of 
world  no  more  wonderful  result  can  be  shown. 
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INFERENCE  IN   THE  VALUE   OF  SHEEP   UNDER 
FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION." 

itract$  from  remarks  of  Hon,  C.  H.  OROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June  7,  1900* 

,.  remarkable  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  sheep 
ider  free  trade  and  protection  occurred  in  connection  with  an 
isignee's  sale  of  the  estate  of  a  farmer  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in 
rtober,  1894,  a  few  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  with 
I  free-wool  clause.  The  animals  sold  were  all  fine  black-topped 
erinos.  The  files  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  show  that  40  ewes  sold 
this  sale  for  69  cents  each,  30  lambs  for  30  cents  each,  and  a 
gistered  buck  was  knocked  down  for  50  cents.  Other  lots  chosen 
om  the  same  flock  sold  at  similar  prices,  and  all  were  fine  Merino 

It  is  reported  that  a  farmer  in  Fulton  County,  Ohio,  recently  sold 
5  head  of  sheep  for  $800,  being  $6.40  per  head.  The  farmer  of 
jlton  County  will  tell  you  that  under  the  Wilson  law  that  number 
sheep  would  not  have  produced  $125,  perhaps  less,  and  that 
ners  would  have  had  to  look  around  a  long  time  for  a  purchaser 
any  price. 

Let  us  devote  a  moment's  attention  to  a  section  of  the  country 
jdom  considered  save  in  connection  with  its  mineral  productions, 
id  usually  left  out  of  the  reckoning  of  agricultural  possibilities.  I 
fer  to  the  mountainous  little  State  of  Nevada,  where  sheep  raising, 
ider  fair  and  favorable  conditions,  is  assuming  proportions  of 
rked  importance  in  relation  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
apie.  Among  the  letters  received  by  the  American  Protective 
iriff  League  in  response  to  its  cards  of  inquiry  regarding  relative 
:ep  values  in  March,  1896,  and  in  March,  1900,  I  am  permitted  to 
ote  the  following: 

The  American  Protective  Tariff  League — Gentlemen  :  Nevada  has  seen 

tonderful  change  for  the  better  since  1896,   from  almost  starvation  and 

solvency   to   good  comfortable   homes  and  fat  bank  accounts.     When  the 

"lson  bill   passed  everything  seemed  to  stop.      It  crushed  rich  and  poor 

ke,  and  men  with  large  flocks  were  no  better  off  than   the  poor   sheep 

rder,  as  wool  was  raised  at  a  loss. 

Wool  sold  in  San  Francisco  as  low  as  6%   cents  per  pound.     Deduct 

tents  for   railroad   freight  and    y2   cent  for  commission,   and  that  left 

—.sheep  man  but  3%  cents  per  pound  for  wool  on  the  ranch.     His  nock 

aid  average  about  6V&  pounds,  and  this  would  amount  to  22%  cents  per 

d, 

Now,  I  sold  wool  in  April,  1900,  near  Battle  Mountain  at  15%  cents. 
»t,  with  the  same  average,  would  make  $1.02%  per  head.  That  is  the 
ferersce  between  the  Dingley  bill  and  the  Wilson  bill  or  free  trade.  Under 
» Wilson  bill  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896  I  paid  herders  $25  and  $30  per 
mth.  In  1894,  1895,  and  1896  I  sold  wethers  for  $1.25  and  $1.50 
'head,  in  1897  at  $3  per  head,  in  1898  at  $3.20,  and  in  1899  at  $3.50 
"  head. 

.  Farmers  have  done  as  well  with  their  cattle — from  2  cents  gross  in 
K  1895,  and  1896  to  3 Ms  cents  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899.  There  are  no 
e  men  in  the  country.  Money  is  plentiful  at  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
linrt  10  and  12  per  cent,  per  annum  in  1894,  1895.  and  1896. 
All  the  Republicans  in  Nevada  are  praying  for  is  four  more  prosperous 
rs.    *     • 

Alpine,  Nev.,  May  2,  1900.  W.  W.  Williams. 

fcfter  listening  to  this  testimony  from  a  practical  sheep  raiser  and 
eliable  witness,  can  anyone  wonder  that  the  sheep  owners  of  Ne- 
ia  have  pushed  "16  to  1"  into  the  background,  and  now  regard  the 
%'tive  tariff  as  the  paramount  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1900? 
Hie  same  kind  of  a  story  is  told  in  the  experiences  of  the  sheep 
sers  of  Idaho.  As  told  lately  by  the  senior  Senator  of  that  State 
story  goes  that— 

,  Under  the  Harrison  administration,  when  wool  was  protected  by  the 
Klnlev  tariff,  Tdaho  sheep  were  worth  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  head, 
fen  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  they  commenced  to  go  down  and  down 
iJ.  ivhen  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  they  were  worth  $1.27  per  head. 
*a  McKialey  was  inaugurated  in  1897  they  at  once  advanced  45 
?s'  in  1899  they  had  advanced  to  $2.38,  and  this  year,  according  to  the 
hates  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  the  average  value  of  every  sheep 
Waho  on  January  1  last  was  $2.80,  as  compared  with  $1.27  at  the  time 
Kiniey  was  inaugurated.  m    _  .    A_ 

In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  force  of  this  argument,  there  are 
r  2,800,000  sheep  in  the  State  that  have  gained  more  than  200  per  cent. 
"toe  since  McKinley  was  elected,  because  of  Republican  tariff  legisla- 
K  Can  you  blame  the  sheep  farmers,  who  mostly  voted  the  Democratic 
!e*  in  1896  because  they  believed  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would 
l°re  the  value  of  their  sheep,  for  wanting  to  keep  the  Republican  party  In 
*•**  Are  they  going  to  take  any  chances?  Take  the  price  of  wool,  for 
■pPle.  which  sold  at  13  cents  a  pound  under  the  McKinley  tariff  law 
lnJ :  tue  Harrison  Administration. 

,  while  Cleveland  was  President  it  dropped  to  6  cents  a  pound,  and  now, 
i?  the  Dingley  tariff,  it  is  selling  for  from  18  to  25  cents  a  pound. 
ft  have  advanced  an  average  of  $10  a  head  since  McKinley  was  elected, 
hor^s  are  worth  from  $5  to  $10  per  head  more  than  a  year  ago.  Our 
$;\***  not  fools.  They  know  what  is  good  for  them  and  with  these 
iT.">ttlR!ng  out  of  every  man's  pocket  do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to  vote 
n*  restoration  of  Democratic  supremacy  and  free  trade  again? 

u 


"OUR  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY  IN  CONNECTION  WIT 
THE  FARMER." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  B.  P.  BIRDSALL  of  towa,  in  daily  Co] 
gressional  Record,  December  16,  190S. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  vary  this  discussion  for  a  few  minutes  , 
a  few  observations  upon  our  industrial  policy  in  connection  with 
farmer.  I  conceive,  sir,  that  of  all  the  factors  among  our  people -o?  j 
its  elements— no  element  is  more  interested  or  deeply  concerned  in  ( 
economic  policy  of  the  nation  than  the  agriculturist.  With  this  thoug 
in  my  mind  I  have  not  risen  to  chant  the  praises  of  the  protective  poll, 
That  is  sung  in  the  humming  spindle,  in  the  roar  of  countless  thousai 
of  iron  horses  that  draw  the  products  of  our  land  from  ocean  to  oces 
in  the  sunny  faces  of  happy  children,  in  the  miilions  of  homes  of  co 
fort  and  contentment. 

In  1892  the  farmers  of  my  State  were  beguiled  into  helping  turn  { 
a  Republican  Administration  and  instituting  the  Democratic  Adminuto 
Hon  of  Grover  Cleveland.  It  was  a  time  of  unexampled  prosperity  throng 
out  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  West.  But  they  were  fooled^~I  use  t 
term  advisedly — fooled  into  believing  that  they  were  paying  too  much  ! 
manufactured  articles;  and  at  the  behest  of  our  then  Democratic  goven 
of  Iowa  they  decided  to  clasp  hands  with  the  free-trade  barons  of  Wall  str 
and  Install  in  power  the  Democratic  party  and  the  policy  of  a  tariff 
revenue  only.     What  was  its  effect? 

On  June  30,  1891,  the  amount  deposited  in  the  State  and  savia 
banks  was,  in  round  numbers,  $33,000,000.  On  Juno  30,  1892,  this  si 
had  increased  to  $42,467,000-~an  increase  of  about  $9,000,000.  la  18 
it  stood  substantially  at  the  same  figure— $42,000,000.  In  1894  it  1 
decreased  to  $41,000,000.  In  1895  it  had  increased  to  $43,000,000. 
1806  it  stood  at  $43,000,000.  In  1897  it  had  increased  to  $45,000,00 
in  1898,  to  $59,000,000 ;  In  1899,  to  $77,000,000.  So  it  increased  ea 
year  from  1896  to  1903,  when  in  February  of  that  year,  as  shown 
this  report,  the  amount  on  deposit  in  the  State  and  savings  banks  of  la 
was  $131,406,000.  In  other  words,  during  the  experience  of  the  De 
ocratic  "tariff  reform,"  from  1892  to  1896,  the  deposits  in  the  State  a 
savings  banks  remained  stationary  throughout  our  State,  while  from  II 
to  1903  they  increased  $90,000,000.  The  State  and  savings  banks 
peculiarly  the  places  of  deposit  for  the  farmer  and  the  laborer. 
Statement  of  deposits  in  State  and  savings  banks  of  Iowa  from  1891  to  19 

—  .  Nunj_i    Dne,lep0| 

Date.  ker.    I  tors. 

J  una  30, 1 801 < •••••• ;  g05  !  WW 

June 30, 1892 • £*?  \  pj-j 

June  80, 1898 • »*>  i  *fi£  ,s. 

J une  80,  1894 :>.~  !  lJ.\:..\i'.: 

June  80, 1.895 •  •  ■  !£*  j  *\'<y- 

June  30,  I  90 • :"ii"  ;  J--,: 

.J uue  80, 1897 :"-  !  Z'^i 

June  30,  1898 {™  !  I'-^V 

June  80,  1899 402  ,  ^ 

June  30, 1900 4f4  \  ^A 

June  80,1901 ?™  I  \"  mtf 

June  18,1902 • ' £~  j  yxfatt 

September  15, 1902 ■ 2*'  j  ;,;„;«■••>* 

December  8, 1902 •**?  '  l^'mk 

February  6,  1908 < • <*4  j  lo* " 

This  is  only  one  item.  In  1892  the  value  of  live  stock  disposed 
in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  the  city  of  Chicago  amounted  to  •  -  ^ 
total  of  $253,000,000.  That  value  declined  every  year  trom  189*  w  , 
whim  thl  total  reached  the  mar* ;  of  $188,000,000  a ^decline  o ^ 
millions  during  the  Democratic  Administration,  a  loss  to  the -fa  .me 
the  Northwest  in  those  four  years  upon  the  item  °f  *!Je  J;1^*,  ^Uc 
shown  by  the  record  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  the  city  of  i>w 
amounting  to  over  $150,000,000.  K,.,,ingi 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  record,  with  the  memory  of  the  Wigi-"* 
blasting   years   from   1893    to    1896    full    upon   them,    the   gentjen.an  *• 
Mfssissippi  and  the  gentleman    from   Texas   tell    us ^  that   the   ^fSl 
ripe  for   revolt  and   ready   for   tariff   reform.     I    do   not   belie\e   .< -    f 
farmer  is  a   thinking,  acting,   conservative   mdnndual   and   can :    -f  ■  ■ 
relied  upon  to  reflect  upon  disastrous  conditions  tewbcgmled^ 
tering  in  189*  by  the  $pecious  argument  of  the  free  trader.  J  ^t 
ifinferested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  laboring  man  »«"  |^Rnm:-;>i, 
factor,   because  he   knows  that  the  better   paid   the   laboring   m," 
more  bread  he  will  eat,  the  more  meat  he  will  consume,  and    ^ 
clothes   he   will    wear,   and   by    increasing   consumption   will    im»^-" 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm.  . 

He  knows  that  from  1893  to  1896  three  miilions  of  honest  : ..« 
trudging  over  thi«  country  in  search  of  labor  at  any  wage,  JJ.mo 
proSueti  which  theretofore  had  been  consumed  by  them  then  lay  **" 
the  field  and  in  the  granary* 

h~9 


"TOBACCO  IS  AMPLY  PROTECTED." 


wets  from  remarks  of  Hon,  GEO.  C.  PERKINS  of  California,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  December  5,  190$, 


In  tobacco  Cuba  is  a  competitor  of  tbe  United  States,  but  our  own  pro- 
icers  are  protected  against  this  competition  by  a  tariff  wbich,  reduced  by 
i  per  cent.,  is  still  enormous,  Tbe  average  value  of  our  tobacco  crop  of 
)02  was  10  cents  per  pound,  yet  it  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  from  $1.85 
i  $2  50  per  pound  on  tobacco  for  wrappers,  and  from  35  to  50  cents  per 
,u*nd  on  tobacco  for  fillers.  Our  own  production  is  principally  tobacco  of 
quality  suitable  for  fillers,  yet  it  is  protected  by  a  tariff  from  three  and 
half  to  five  times  its  average  market  value.  If  a  reduction  In  protection 
1 28  and  40  cents  a  pound  on  tobacco  whose  invoice  value  averages  45 
nts  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  own  growers,  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
can  help  them  unless  we  give  them,  in  addition  to  a  protective  tariff,  a 
jod  hig  bounty.  That  the  tobacco  interests  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
oposed  reduction  is  made  clearly  evident  by  the  lack  of  protests  against 
from  tobacco  growers  and  manufacturers.  I  have  received  only  two, 
think,  since  the  Senate  voted  on  the  treaty  last  March. 

U  scans  to  me,  Mr.  President,  therefore,  that  tobacco  is  not  only  amply 

dected,  but  none  will  come  into  this  country  except  for  the  consumption 

those  who  imagine  that  the  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba  is  much  better  than 

nt  arown   here.     I  have  no   doubt  that  the  tobacco  produced   in  certain 

lalitles  there  is  better.     California  can  raise  almost  everything,  but  she 

not  been  successful  in  raising  tobacco,     it  is  said  that  the  dew  of  North 

olina  and  Virginia  gives  an  aroma  and  taste  to  the  tobacco  raised  in 

States  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  tobacco   which  it  is  possible 

to  raise  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  can  beat  California 

ibis  respect.     So  it  is  in  Cuba.     There  are  certain  localities  there  where 

tobacco  is  of  a  splendid  quality  by  reason  of  the  general  topography 

the  country,  where  the  sun  and  the  dew  fall  upon  it  and  give  it  its  great 

lue. 

Some  time  since,  like  many  of  my  friends  here,  I  visited  Europe.     I 

been  through  the  famous  vineyards  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Italy, 

Spain,  and  in  Portugal.    In  Germany  there  is  a  spot  called  the  "Johannes 

leyard.**     I  looked  at  its  mounds   and  slopes  and  said:   "I   see  nothing 

ierent  in  this  locality  from  that  which  is  all   around  us  for  hundreds 

miles."     True,  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  the  ordinary  eye,  and  yet 

rays  of  the  sun  struck  those  vineyards,  giving  a   flavor  to  the   grape 

ilth  produced  the  wine  which  commands  ten  times  the  price  of  wine  which 

produced  from  grapes  in  a  vineyard  not  a  thousand  yards  away  from  that 

1 

So  it  is  with  the  Cuban  tobacco.  All  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba  is  not 
very  excellent.  The  tobacco  of  Virginia  is  in  many  respects  far  superior 
But  the  tobacco  grown  in  particular  localities  In  Cuba  has  gained 
a  reputation  that  the  connoisseur  will  pay  an  extra  price  in  order  to 
ain  that  particular  quality  of  tobacco. 
1  think  it  may  be  accepted  as  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
proposed  reduction  in  the  Cuban  tariff  will  injure  no  American  industry. 
mil  not,  and  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  the  Cuban  tariff  on  American 
Is  will  benefit  us,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  treaty  shall  not 
made  effective.  In  1899  we  sold  Cuba  products  worth  $29,000,000  and 
*ht  from  her  $37,000,000  worth.  In  1901  we  sold  her  $25,000,000  worth 
bought  $49^,000,000  worth.  Thus,  while  we  bought  more  from  her,  we 
less,  which  Is  not  a  satsifactory  condition  of  affairs.  Our  percentage  of 
*s  to  Cuba  has  fallen  from  43  per  cent,  to  41  per  cent.,  while  Germany 
in  the  same  period  doubled  her  percentage  of  sales  to  Cuba,  and  Eng- 
'*.  France,  and  other  European  countries  have  materially  increased  their 
These  facts  show  that  we  are  being  beaten  by  Germany,  France,  and 
knd  in  the  market  which  is  at  our  very  doors — in  fact,  are  being 
F<kd  out  of  it. 
Vnh'ss  the  tide  van  be  stemmed  we  shall  find  our  enemies,  in  an  indus- 

I  &cv..-ie,  m  possession  of  a  market  which  should  be  virtually  ours  ex- 
ively,  and  while  we  buy  all  or  nearly  all,  of  Cuba's  products,  we  shall 

toej-j  next  to  nothing.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  state  of  affairs 

II  *h»nld  appeal  to  every  business  man,  and  should  enlist  him  on  the 
°/  ^  treaty  which  will  give  us  an  advantage  of  from  %0  to  40  per 
w«  r  our  competitors,  and  will  enable  us  to  maintain  and  strengthen 

commercial  foothold  in  Cuba. 


"CUBAN  SUGAR  CANNOT  SUCCESSFULLY  COMPET 
WITH  BEET  SUGAR." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  JAMES  E.   WATSON  of  Indiana,  in  dofi 
CMffrwtionai  #eeor«I#  November  %8,  X90S, 

Mb.  Chairman:  Like  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (m 
Hepbubn]  who  has  just  addressed  the  committee,  I,  too,  am  a  protections 
and  in  my  advocacy  of  the  pending  measure  I  abate  not  one  jot  or  tittle  froi 
my  devotion  to  that  cardinal  doctrine  in  the  Republican  creed,  for  I  r— J 
the  protective  tariff  principle  as  fundamental  in  the  Republican  party-  .. 
tection  to  American  labor  wheresoever  employed,  and  to  American  capiti 
wheresoever  invested. 

But,  says  one  of  my  friends  from  Michigan,  can  we  not  with  prop* 
encouragement  produce  enough  sugar  to  supply  the  home  demand?  - 
most  nirely  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  would  bring  sugar  within 
definition  that  I  have  above  given.  What  justification,  then,  is  tbei 
for  any  Republican  believing  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  protectio 
as  I  have  defined  it,  voting  for  this  reduction  of  20  per  cent?  Only  thh 
That  the  sugar  schedule  is  so  high  that  this  20  per  cent,  reduction  < 
Cuban  sugar  alone  will  not  injuriously  affect  that  great  industry  in  th 

C°  DWe  will  consume  In  the  United  States  this  year  approximately  2,500 
000  tons  of  sugar,  not  more  than  950,000  tons  of  which  will  come  to  \ 
from  Cuba.  The  price  of  this  staple  commodity  is  fixed  at  Hambur 
because  Germany  is  its  greatest  producer  and  exporter.  Every  student , 
economics  understands,  therefore,  that  a  20  per  cent  reduction  on  the  amom 
we  import  from  Cuba  can  not  possibly  affect  the  price  in  this  land ;  and 
it  does  not  lov/er  the  price  it  can  not  affect  the  producer. 

But  what  else?  I  believe  that  Cuban  sugar  can  not  successfully  con 
pete  with  beet  sugar  in  either  Chicago  or  Kansas  City,  which  are  the  prii 
cinal  markets  for  beet  sugar  in  this  country ;  and  if  I  had  time  I  would  rei 
from  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  evidence  which  seen 
to  me  absolutely  conclusive  on  this  fundamental  proposition. 

The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  Cuban  sugar  f.  o.  b.  at  Habana  is  52.  Tl 
frelsrht  to  New  York  is  9  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  duty,  after  a  20  pi 
cent  reduction-the  duty  being  1.685  now-would  be  1.348.  The  cost , 
refining  is  known  by  ail  to  be  0.625  for  every  hundred  pounds,  without  at 
profit  to  the  refiner.  The  freight  to  Chicago  is  29  cents  a  hundred.  So  h 
to  land  100  pounds  of  Cuban  sugar  already  refined  in  the  market 
Chicago  would  cost  exactly  $4.35  a  hundred,  and  to  land  it  in  Kansas  CU 
the  freight  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  being  36  %  cents,  would  co 
?4  42  a  hundred.  Now,  I  might  go  on  and  read  the  testimony  of  ▼ario 
gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  Unit 
States  to  show  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  cost  that  much  to  pia 
American  beet  sugar  in  competition  with  this  Cuban  sugar  in  the  mark 
of  Chicago  or  in  the  market  at  Kansas  City. 

N.  H.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Beet  Sugar  Company,  wn< 
before  the  committee,  made  the  following  statements: 

Coming  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  Michigan,  It  costs  ?d 
for  1  ton  of  beets;  $1.06,  cost  of  supplies  per  ton  of  beets ;  ♦*•**•  c0^ 
labor  for  entire  year  per  ton  of  beets;  $1.09.  cost  of  repair*  and  » 
elation  per  ton  of  beets;  91  cents,  cost  of  interest,  Insurance,  and  ta* 
per  ton  of  beets ;  6.3  cents,  cost  of  selling  sugar  per  ton  of  beets, 
makes  a  total  cost  per  ton  of  beets  of  $9,833;  total  cost  per  100  pou. 
of  refined  sugar,  $4,682.  , , 

The  above  estimate  includes  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  total  capital  i 
vested  and  7  per  cent  annual  depreciation  on  the  value  of  the  plant  w- 
iug  out  these  two  items,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  each  100  poundi  oi . 
fined  sugar  is  reduced  $0,671,  or  to  $4,011. 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  13  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  the  rre* 
charge  from  Kalamazoo   to   Chicago,   so   that   it  would  cost  the  MIcM. 
producer  of  beet  sugar  $4,141  to  land  100  pounds  of  his  product  w  ■ 
Chicago  market,  while  it  would  cost  $4.35  for  the  Cuban  planter  to  ao 
same  thing.  HfPj 

W.  L.  Churchill,  president  of  the  Bay  City  Beet  Sugar  Company,  sw 
1  am  frank  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  a  full,  detailed  state  ^ 
that  I  can  make  to  you  in  regard  to  this  year;  but  I  can  assure  yoi 
we  will  make  sugar  this  year  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $3.60  or 

hundred  pounds.  ..*,..*  «.,„iid  cd 

Assuming  that  the  freight  rate  Is  13  cents  a  hundred,  it  twtii" 
that  company  not  to  exceed  $4.05  to  lay  down  100  pounds  of  its  proa 
the  Chicago  market,  as  against  $4.35  for  the  Cuban  planter,  a  <«*•   . 
in  favor  of  the  home  product  of  30  cents  a  hundred,  a  difference     ^ 
enough  to  lift  the  Michigan  grower  above  the  possibility  ofbarm  r« 
dusky  ccrapetitor. 

h-ll 


><THB   PBQPEB    THINO   TO    DO    IN   PBOMOTINCl   AOBI- 
CULTUBE   IS    TO    MULTIPLY    MANU- 
FACTURING PLANTS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JAMES  F.  WILSON  of  Iowa,  page 
9M7  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Our  protective   policy  has,   in   spite   of   the   obstacles   it  has  en- 
count *.Ted,  most  suggestive  results  in  this  regard,  and  these  results 
\m-c  not  all  been  absorbed  by  the  manufacturing  industries.    Agri- 
•ullttre  has  gathered  a  fart  of  the  harvest  to  itself. 
In  the  ten  States  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  one  effect  is 
ulc  apparent  by  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1880,  which  should 
[,e  si  tidied  by  ail,  and  especially  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture.    In 
ill  of  those  States  there  are  counties  in  which  manufacturing  Indus- 
ries  have  been  established,  and  others  in  which  this  result  had  not 
been  realized.    Taking  the  ten  States  together  the  average  value  per 
re  of  land  in  the  counties  in  which  manufactures  had  been  planted 
as  $35.80.     In   the  other  counties  the  average  value  per  acre  was 
2,11.    This  shows  an  average  value  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  counties 
which  manufacturing  industries  were  present  of  $13.45.    In  a  large 
ajority  of  the  counties  embraced  in  the  ten  States  named  manu- 
facturing industries  did  not  exist.     This  suggested  that  the  nroper 
ilng  to  do  in  the  matter  of  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture 
to  multiply  manufacturing  plants,  and  to  induce  a  distribution  of 
lem  amongst  localities  where  they  are  not  now  present.    This  cannot 
c  done  by  applying  the  methods  recommended  by  the  President  in 
is  message.    If  we  follow  his  suggestions  and  give  effect  to  them  we 
ill  not  multiply  manufacturing  plants  and  distribute  them  to  regions 
here  they  do  not  now  exist.     On  the  contrary,  we  will  embarrass 
hose  now  in  operation  and  repress  the  tendency  to  invest  capital  in 
others. 

"NO  PEOPLE  MOBE  BENEFITED  BY  THE  INCBEASE  OE 
MANUFACTUBES  THAN  THE  PABMEBS 
THEMSELVES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  JOSEPH  E.  BROWN  of  Georgia, 
pay*  2152   of  daily   Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st 


Not  only  that  but  the  price  of  land  is  greatly  increased  by  their 
proximity  to  and  diminished  by  their  remoteness  from  manufactur- 
ing centers.  You  may  find  land  selling  at  $50  an  acre  within  a  few 
miles  of  a  manufacturing  town,  and  you  may  buy  the  same  quality  of 

nd  at  $5  an  acre  50  or  100  miles  from  manufacturing  centers.  And 
%  so?  Because  not  only  the  good  housewife  has  a  market  for  her 
'utter  and  chickens  and  eggs  and  cheese,  and  everything  of  that 
:"Wtu-ter  that  is  produced  upon  the  farm,  but  the  farmer  himself 
lfJs  a  market  for  every  bushel  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  and  for  every 
Pplc,  peach,  pear,  melon,  and  everything  of  that  character  that  he 
^kes  upon  the  farm  when  located  near  a  manufacturing  center; 
ir"*  he  gets  the  best  price  for  his  corn,  flour,  meat,  and  other  neees- 
iary  articles  produced  upon  the  farm.  So,  in  every  view  of  it  no  class 
r,f  people  in  this  country  are  more  benefited  by  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures and  the  diversity  of  labor,  thus  putting  down  the  price  of 
Manufactured  articles  and  putting  up  the  price  of  labor  and  the  price 

f  farm  products,  than  the  farmers  themselves. 
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"what  Mckinley  principles  mean  to  the 

FARMER." 


Extract*  from  remarks  of  Hon    C.  H.QRqsyENORofiMto,to^ 

Representatives,  July  19,  1897,  and  printed  %n  Appendix  to  bound  eon- 
gressional  Record,  Vol.  SO,  page  $0%. 

We  used  to  supply  two-thirds  of  the  world's  wheat  market.  Now  iji 
supply  bSt  one-third,  and  do  It  in  competition  with  13-cent  wheat  Uj 
down  in  the  London  markets  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a  bushel,  all  told,  h 
it  surprising  that  wheat  is  low? 

What  is  the  remedy? 

Two  things,  ,    ^  ,  .      . 

First,  Create  a  home  market  for  your  wheat. 

Second.  Vary  your  production. 

Fi°rItaCrJSe  a  hom^marlcet  by  supporting  a  ^f*^*^  which 
will  bring  business  to  manufacturers  and  employment  to  idle  millions,  «bo 
will  thus  have  money  to  spend  freely  for  your  farm  products. 

Second    Support  the  party  which  gave  you  reciprocity  on  farm  producu 

Und  T^w'ea/of  the°McKinley  tariff  law  caused  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool  to  incfeare  from  55,000,000  pounds  to  206,000,000  pounds  in  a  single 
vear  an  IncrVase  of  about  300  per  cent.  Besides  this  enormous  increase 
fn  raw  woof  the  importation  of  manufactured  wool  increased  from  $19. 
OOo!oOO  Tnvkluc  under  the  McKinley  law  to  $36,00C I  000  in  value ,  under  he 
present  or  Wilson  law.  Under  the  McKinley  law  the  taP0^0*  °f  ™& 
was  only  about  100,000  pounds,  while  the  Wilson  law  in  its  fir at  yea 
brought  in  14,000,000  pounds  of  woolen  rags  and  shoddy  from,  the  howls 
and  hospitals  of  Europe  to  be  worked  into  clothes  for  our  people,  and  dis- 
cing good  clean  American  wool.  The  result  of  all  this  was  adecreaj. 
Fn  the  value  of  the  flocks  from  $126,000,000  under  the  McKinley  law  ti 
$65,000,000  under  the  Wilson  law.  *„„w^. 

Think  what  McKinley  principles  mean  to  the  farmer. 

Better  prices  abroad  for  his  wheat  by  means  of  reciprocity  which  i*- 
duces  foreign  tariffs  on  his  grain  while  other  wheat  growers  of  the  world 
stiU  pay  hilh  rates  of  duty  in  the  countries  to  which  our  grain  would  obtain 
access  at  low  rates  home  demand  for  grain  and  other  farm  products  by 
cuch  a  prStertlve  tariff  as  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  start  their  milb 
anO  their  employees  to  begin  spending  their  money  freely  for  a  comfortabh 

liVinSuch  a  protective  tariff  on  wool  and  other  farm  products  as i  will  shut 
nut  from  this  country  the  farm  products  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Do  you  reaTe  what  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  on  the  farmer.! 

Rpnd  the  following  table  and  see  the  enormous  increase  in  the  impor- 
tatio?of  alii arm ^Troducts  in  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  law  as  compared 
with  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  law.  Then  look  at  the  table  which  fol; 
Tows  it  and  see  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  farm  products  which  follow 
the  destruction  of  reciprocity  by  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  and  m 
adoption  of  the  Wilson  law. 

THE  OFFICIAL  FIGUBES. 

The  fiscal  vear  1894  closed  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  McKinley  law,  and  the  calendar  year  1895  began  four  month 
Site?  the  Wilson  law  had  begun  its  work.  Each  year's  figures  may  there 
fore  be ^assumed  to  present  a  fairly  normal  picture  of  the  workings  of  th 
two  laws,  and  thusPto  give  an  absolutely  accurate  official  comparison  o 
their  operations  as  affecting  the  great  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  State 
dependent  on  agriculture. 


Imports  of  farm  products. 


Tobacco 

Wines 

Wool • 

Leather •••• 

Cotton  (unmanufactured) . 

Rice • 

Animals  — 

Seeds  

Breadstuff*;  'all) 

Provisions  (ail) ■   •  •  ■ 

Flax  (unmanufactured) . . . 

Cheese 

Hay ■ 

Wheat 

Feathers  


McKinley  Wilson  l»« 
law,  fiscal  :  calendar 
year  1894,    i    year  m>. 


111,001,798 

0,789,425 

6,107,488 

4.508,830 

8,010,205 

2,464,226 

2,411,066 

2,895,695 

1,981,817 

1,797,847 

1.886,845 

1,247,198 

761,987 

761,177 

726,692 


$1;V>3j.<'< 
7,-iiiW 
ftV7U,l"< 

7.74^ 


Exports  of  farm  products. 

I 

ri   ..    „                                                                    I  1210,86938 

Breadstuff*  (all) • |  T4VW7S 

provisions  aii) ■ • ;;;;;:;:::,i  1£to 

™>™: :::::     i  59470041 

Whest i  4o,089,721 

\'*va !  88,888,857 

Animals  (all » • ;  ^455(192 

<  attle 1  80211154 

Corn • " i  ! 


*J-M,ff)ftft 

:■  :M 
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"THE  LOSS  SUSTAINED  BY  THE  FARMING   COM- 
MUNITY BY  VIRTUE  OF  FREE-TRADE 
LEGISLATION." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  «/.  //.  DAVIDSON  of  Wisconsin, 
in  House  of  Representatives,  March  81,  1897,  and  printed  in 
Appendix  to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  SO,  page  121. 


In  1892,  under  the  protective  system,  the  consumption  of  wheat 
in  this  country  was  5.7  bushels  per  capita.  In  1895  it  had  decreased 
to  JS  bushels  per  capita,  showing  a  loss  of  1.7  bushels  per  capita, 
or  about  120,000,000  bushels  less  consumed  in  1895  than  there  were 
in  1892.  The  decrease  per  capita  in  the  consumption  of  corn  in 
the  same  period  was  14  bushels,  or  980,000,000  bushels  less  consumed 
by  the  people  of  our  country  in  1895  than  were  consumed  in  1892. 
But  it  will  be  said  by  some  that  these  figures  can  not  be  correct, 
for  the  reason  that  our  population  was  greater  in  1895  than  it  was 

1892,  and  that  men  must  eat  whether  they  work  or  not.  But  I 
say  to  you  that  when  men  are  working  on  short  time  at  low  wages, 
or,  worse  still,  are  out  of  employment  and  are  walking  the  streets 
looking  for  a  job,  and  are  obliged  from  necessity  to  accept  the 
offerings  of  charity  to  keep  their  wives  and  children  from  starva- 
tion, I  say  to  you  that  those  families  do  not  consume  upon  their 
tables  as  much  bread  and  meat  and  the  many  different  agricultural 
products  as  they  do  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  receiving  steady 
employment  at  good  wages. 

But  the  loss  sustained  by  the  farming  community  by  virtue  of 
free-trade  legislation  has  not  been  alone  in  the  decrease  of  consump- 
tion, nor  in  the  amount  of  the  products  shipped  to  other  countries, 
but  in  the  shrinkage  of  values  of  the  products  which  they  have 
raised.  Take  the  three  great  staples,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  which 
are  largely  raised  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  we  find 
that  in  1891  thev  brought  the  following  amounts  of  money 

Wheat   * $513,472,000 

Corn 836,439,000 

Oats 232,321,000 

Total 1,582,232,000 

In  3895  the  same  products  brought  to  the  farmer  the  following 
amounts  of  moner: 

Wheat    * $237,938,000 

Corn  567,930,000 

Oats    163,655,000 

Total    $969,523,000 

Tims  the  farmers  lost  on  account  of  the  change  in  our  tariff  laws 
(4  sum  of  $612,709,000  in  the  value  of  these  three  articles  alone 
between  the  protective-tariff  year  of  1891  and  the  free-trade  year 
°f  1895.  But  it  was  not  the  cereals  alone  that  decreased,  but  farm 
nimals  as  well.  The  farmers'  hogs,  January  1,  1S93,  were  worth 
1^5,125,000;  on  January  3,  1896,  they  were  worth  only  .$186,529,000, 
decrease  of  $108,896,000  in  three  years.  On  January  1,  1893,  the 
■taep  of  this  country  were  worth  $125,909,000;  on  January  1,  1896, 
they  were  worth  $65,167,000,  a  loss  or  decrease  of  $60,742,000  in 
three  years.  In  1893  the  horses  of  the  United  States  were  valued 
t  $1007,593.000:  in  1896  they  were  valued  at  $500,140,000,  a  decrease 
^  $507,453,000,  and  a  loss  in  these  three  items  alone  of  $677,091,000 
t°  the  farmers  of  this  country  as  a  result  of  Democratic  legislation. 
Hi;1  value  in  1891  of  the  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  cotton,  hay, 
Pntatoes,  wool,  barley,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  hogs,  and  sheep  in  this 
OMiniry  was  $2,957,000,000;  in  1895  the  same  articles  were  valued 
at  $? .06 1,000,000,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  these  thirteen 
artif !f»s  of  $900,000,000  between  the  year  1891,  under  a  protective- 
tariff  law,  and  the  year  1895,  under  the  Wilson  free-trade  law.  Can 
Mere  he  any  question,  then,  but  that,  this  great  depreciation  in  values 
°f  it!  these  products  of  the  farm  was  directly  traceable  to  the  tarif 
lyh'lifion  made  possible  by  the  fast  Democratic  Administration? 
i'he  people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  our  own  market,  and  they 
chouj.i  De  anOWed  to  occupy  it  and  to  supply  it  with  everything  that 
ls  raised  or  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  such  legislation 
s"°uh*  be  enacted  as  will  prevent  the  foreigner  from  entering  this 
Market  until  he  has  paid  a  tax  at  least  equal  to  that  paid  by  the 
J^'ple  of  our  own  country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 


"VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  FARM  CROPS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1875  TO  1899." 


PtinUd  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  1$,  1900, 
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"WHICH  IS  BETTER  FOB  A  FARMER  TO  BOf" 


Extract  form  remarks  of  Hon.  T.  B.  HEED  of  Maine,  page  4670  of 
daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session, 


Which  is  it  better  for  a  farmer  to  do,  send  his  surplus  wheat  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  seacoast,  three  thousand  miles  across  the  water, 
the  freight,  sell  it  to  the  mechanic  who  gets  less  wages,  or  sell 
it  right  here  at  home  to  the  mechanic  who  gets  more  wages?  The 
answer  seems  obvious. 

"THE   FARMER. "—"THE   HOME   MARKET." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  N.  P.  HA  UOEN  of  Wisconsin,  page 
4233  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  farmer  and  whether  he  is  benefited 
by  protection.  The  farmer  in  my  part  of  the  country  is  decidedly  a 
laborer.  He  is  almost  universally  a  small  land-owner,  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  farmer  of  the  prairie  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  number  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  in  1885,  was  136,10$,  or  about  one 
farm  to  each  11%  inhabitants,  the  population  being  1,563,413.  The 
aggregate  value  of  farms  was  $568,187,288,  averaging  $4,174  each. 
The  value  of  farms  is  governed  largely  by  their  distance  from  cities 
and  manufacturing  towns,  showing  that  their  productive  value  in- 
creases accordingly  as  the  market  is  accessible. 

The  home  market  saves  transportation,  charges  of  middlemen,  and 
consumes  articles  which  would  otherwise  swell  the  volume  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  which  would,  if  exported,  help  to  reduce  prices  by  flood- 
ing the  foreign  market.  Besides  all  that,  the  home  market  is  some- 
what within  the  control  of  the  seller.  If  he  does  not  receive  fair 
treatment  and  fair  prices  the  causes  are  within  reach  of  his  own 
investigation.  Every  farming  community  gives  welcome  greeting  to 
any  kind  of  manufacturing  whose  establishment  it  can  secure,  from 
a  saw-mill  down  to  a  cheese  factory,  and  willingly  taxes  itself  to  get 
it,  wisely  considering  such  contribution  money  well  invested. 

'EVERYTHING   THE  FARMERS   MAKE   IS   NEEDED   BY 
THE  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURING." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOSEPH  E.  BROWN  of  Georgia, 
page  2151  of  daily  Congressional  Reeord,  60th  Congress,  1st 
Session. 


You  go  back  into  the  portions  of  the  country  far  distant  from 
manufacturing  establishments  and  you  will  find  chickens  selling  at 
10  to  12  cents  apiece,  butter  at  10  to  15  cents,  eggs  at  10  cents  a 
dozm,  and  everything  produced  on  the  farm  or  in  the  dairy  at  a 
price  that  is  scarcely  remunerative. 

N  nv  change  your  location  and  go  into  the  neighborhood  of  one  or 
foore  large  factories  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  operatives  engaged  in  manufacturing.  They  produce 
a°n<  of  these  things.  They  want  to  buy  everything  of  the  character 
mentioned  that  is  made  upon  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  the  dairy, 
a&d  instead  of  chickens  being  10  to  1$  cents  apiece  they  are  from  20 
to  3o  cents;  instead  of  eggs  being  worth  10  cents  a  dozen  they  are 
w°rt!i  20  to  25  cents;  instead  of  butter  being  10  or  15  cents  a  pound 
il  is  wortb  40  cents  a  pound,  and  so  with  everything  the  farmers 
^d  the  farmers'  wives  make  for  sale  which  is  needed  by  the  large 
num-  er  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  who  do  not  make  these 
u^*e,sary  articles. 
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"NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OP  FARM  ANIMALS  FROM 
1875  TO  1899." 


Printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  IS,  1900. 
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„CI/JBS  OF  GREENHORNS  IN  THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS.' 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  EDWARD  P.  ALLEN, 
of  Michigan,  page  Jf979  of  Daily  Congressional  Record, 
00th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  commenting  editori 
Jlv  and  favorably  on  the  speech  of  my  young  and  bril- 
liant colleague  [Mr.  Ford],  proceeds  to  tell  the  fanners 
of  the  West  how  mistaken  they  are,  and  how  little  they 
biow  about  what  is  really  good  for  them,  closing  with  a 
fret-trade  estimate  of  their  common  sense  in  the  follow 
ing  gem:  . 

"Yet  we  find  clubs  of  greenhorns  in  the  rural  districts 
?till  holding  weekly  meetings  and  passing  resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  higher  tariff  on  potatoes  and  hops  and  garden 
vegetables  and  two  or  three  other  things  of  which  we  im- 
port a  small  quantity  now  and  then  when  we  have  an  un- 
favorable season  and  a  short  crop  at  home.  To  these  self- 
■leluded  grangers  the  tariff  debate  in  Congress  will  prove 
helpful,  since  it  can  not  fail  to  put  the  other  side  of  the 
case  before  them  and  compel  them  to  read  it  and  talk 
about  it  in  their  neighborhood  meetings." 

But  who  is  it  that  calls  my  constituents  "greenhorns  in 
lie  rural  districts  and  self -deluded  grangers?''    It  is  need 
less  to  say  he  is  a  free-trader  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  free-trade  club,  which  holds,  among  other  fundamen- 
tal principles,  the  following: 

"That  the  only  commercial  policy  which  is  in  its  nature 
permanent  and  unchangeable,  and  which,  therefore,  as- 
sures stability  in  all  kinds  of  business,  is  free  trade  be- 
tween nations  as  between  the  States  of  the  Union." 


"THE    FARMERS    ARE    IN    EAVOR    OF    ENCOURAGING 
Iff  ANtXE  ACTORIES. » 


Kxirad  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  JOHNSTON,  of 
Indiana,  page  6961  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th 
Congress,  1st  Session. 


The  farmers  of  my  district  know  well  that  they  have 
£ood  agricultural  land  as  is  in  the  world.  They  also 
juio ;v  that  the  farmers  of  the  East  make  more  money  off 
inferior  land  than  we  do  in  the  West.  The  reason  is  that 
fte  fanner  of  the  East  has  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  his  midst.  He  sells  his  products  to  support  the 
'abevers,  while  the  farmer  of  the  West  must  pay  the  trans- 
action to  the  East  on  the  surplus  he  raises.  ^ Knowing 
!^s  hey  are  in  favor  of  encouraging  manufactories,  bring- 
ir*g  hem  to  the  West,  and  thus  save  this  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 
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"IXTHAT   THE   FABME&   MOST   BESIDES   IS    A   fcOOD 
MABKET." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEORGE  G.  SYMES  of  Colorado, 
page  4$15  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  5Gth  Congress,  ui 
Session* 


What  the  farmer  most  desires  is  a  good  market.  What  he  has  to 
buy  is  not  a  question  so  serious  with  him  as  what  he  has  to  sell. 
you  will  only  give  him  a  good  market  in  which  to  sell  his  products, 
make  his  market  as  easy  of  access  and  as  convenient  as  are  his  places 
of  purchase,  he  will  ask  no  odds  in  the  battle  of  life.  This  is  fast 
becoming  the  case  now  under  the  benign  influences  of  the  A  me  near 
system  of  protection.  The  great  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 

The  great  State  of  Illinois  is  one  vast  work-shop.  Missouri,  wit! 
her  rich  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  zinc,  is  only  held  back  by  the  miragi 
of  free  trade.  Kansas  is  rapidly  following  with  her  smelting  fur 
naces,  glass  factories,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  The  farmer  oj 
the  West  welcomes  them  as  the  best  friends  of  his  interests.  In  then 
he  sees  a  market  which  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  London,  4,00( 
miles  away.  Engaged  in  these  industries,  he  sees  thousands  of  con 
sumers  employed  who  are  his  customers,  and  who,  if  not  so  employed 
would  be  his  competitors  in  agricultural  pursuits,  thus  doubling  th( 
productions  of  the  farm,  which  must  necessarily  result  in  an  over 
supply  of  the  home  market  of  all  such  commodities  as  the  farmei 
produces. 


"WE    WANT    TO    CONTINUE     THAT    SYSTEM    WHICB 
BTJILDS  TJP  ALL  INDTJSTBIES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  P.  WICKHAM  of  Ohio 
page  4696  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress,  U 
Session, 

It  will  b<5  a  sorry  day  for  America  when  her  farming  industry  sto 
show  signs  of  decay.     That  portion  of  our  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  are  at  once  the  safety  and  the  glory  of  our  nation. 

They  are  intelligent,  conservative,  patriotic.  They  are  attached  tc 
the  land  and  love  their  country  with  intense  affection.  They  dra* 
their  substance  directly  from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  so  art 
most  interested  in  preserving  us  against  invasion  or  any  other  cm 
that  may  threaten  us. 

Shall  this  great  and  important  portion  of  our  population  be  aban- 
doned in  the  adjustment  of  our  tariff  duties  to  the  remorseles  con* 
petition  of  wool-growers  and  flax-raisers  of  other  lands,  where ■  law 
or  lands  or  both  are  cheaper?  Or  shall  we  preserve  our  magnifo*^ 
markets  for  their  use,  and  thus  enable  them  to  continue  to  hot 4  then 
proud  place  among  the  toilers  of  America? 

We  want  in  this  country  no  such  one-sided  monopolistic  system  ^ 
that  which  curses  England,  but  we  want  rather  to  contimK  ** 
syatem  which  encourages  and  builds  up  all  industries  and  all  ia  »^ 
whether  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  in  producing  the  fruits  of  '1 
field. 
h-19 


tfOBTGAGSB    ON     WBflSSHr     WAB,mSJ^mo%*mAQMS 
OH  ENGLISH  LANDS." 


H^.ci  from  remarks  of  Hon.  L.  E.  McCOMAS  of  Maryland,  page 
mSof  daily  Congressional  Records  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

Learn  from  England,  ye  farmers  of  America,  how  free  trade  bene- 

fl  hfrTagrSlture  has  reached  a  state  of  collapse.     Every  farmer 

4u  per  cent,  poorer   than  he  was  twelve  years  ago.     the  tenant 

:,rnir.rs  are  now  paying  their  rent  out  of  their  capital.    In  ten  years 

[jj  lo'ss  of  income  to  owners  of  land  was  30  per  cent,  and  to  tenant 

'Tllf  Lrm  hSorer  now  works  for  1  or3  at  most,  for  2  shillings  a  day, 
a  j<*s  of  20  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

•the  land  is  rapidly  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  free  trade  has 
m]v.  wheat  growing  unprofitable  to  the  English  farmer.  Within  ten 
1-cars  1,000,000  acres,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  wheat  area  of  Britain, 
in.  -one  out  of  cultivation.  Dairy  farming  is  extinguished.  The  best 
of  the  farm  population  is  crowding  into  the  great  cities,  no  longer 
customers,  but  competitors.  _, 

To  the  doctrinaires  it  is  a  pretty  pastoral  scene;  tree-trade  Eng- 
land, a  grass  country  without  gates,  cropped-tail  horses,  and  toxes 
md  hounds  running  on  forever  and  ever.  .,..-«,      .„„  «,* 

Tlie  howling  dervish  of  free  trade,  with  his  epileptic  froth  o\er  the 
morto-aces  on  Western  farms,  should  remember  that  wluie  mortgages 
,m  fcTrins  here  are  20  per  cent,  of  their  value,  the  mortgages  on  B.ng- 
iish  lands  were  over  58  per  cent,  of  their  value  (says  MullhaU) .in 
1876,  and  since  then  the  value  and  income  of  these  lands  has  fallen 
off  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  number  of  farming  bankruptcies  in 
Britain  have  increased  six  times  in  ten  years.  Bills  of  sale  have 
Multiplied  ten  times  in  five  years. 

'CONDITION     OF     INDUSTRIAL     AFFAIRS     IN     GREAT 
BRITAIN   UNDER  THE   FREE-TRADE   SYSTEM." 


Infract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  W.  MORROW  of  California 
page  4271  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50lh  Congress,  1st 
Session, 
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I  hve  leave  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a 
K'tirr  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  M.  P.,  to  the  London  Times  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  industrial  affairs  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time, 
unci*  r  the  free-trade  system  prevailing  there.    He  says: 

'No  national  party  could  possibly  ignore  the  serious  state  of  af- 
fair* now  prevailing:  It  is  detailed  from  day  to  day  m  your  columns 
Uiul  worth  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  less  than  forty  years  ag°Jjnd 
alumt  unsalable;  arable  land  thrown  into  pasture,  yet  fewer  animate 
v  fields;  agricultural  distress  very  similar  to  that  described  by 
Shaftesburv  as  prevailing  about  1814;  in  the  towns  hundreds 
in*,  owim*  to  the  factories  beinpc  closed  or  working  only  on  halt 
.••■;  deputations  to  local  authorities  praying  for  reliet  works;  m  the 
■trupolis  hunirrv  men  at  every  corner;  pauPeris™/n™a™«'  .^ 
niont  rising;  employment  everywhere  scarcer,  while  the  population 
ls  Mpidlv  multiplying.  ,.  „.        „„„* 

1  There  is  no  class,  no  profession,  no  avocation,  no  calling  unat- 
f-ct.  el  in  some  desrree.  Distress  must  always  be  felt  more  in  some 
M'uvs  and  in  some'eommunitics  than  in  others.  But  the  general  fact 
is  wiuWiiiable.  The  commissioner  of  police  oi  the  metropolis,  the 
Wu.s,  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  philanthropic  societies 
«na  .talesmen,  may  open  registers  for  the  unemployed,  but  will  not 
I'roiidc  the  employment,  for  "little  or  none  is  to  be  found  in  town  or 
«nu,;irv  Temporary  remedies  may  be  applied,  but  they  will  not  be 
»»or,-  cflVctual  than  palliatives  to  a  malignant  cancer. 

^iftyilwo  chambers  of  commerce  have  officially  declared  that 
'f^W  tariffs  and  bounties  and  foreign  competition  are  most  in- 
jur ;.,Ss  to  British  trade  and  'at  bottom  of  all  our  troubles.  The 
Km  commission  on  the  depression  of  trade  and  industry  indorsed 
Uns  So.1  Take  the  bills  of  lading  at  any  port  in  the  kingdom 
*a,,l  with  the  unemployed  at  the  gates  of  any  railway  station,  and 
the  fact  is  apparent." 
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"SHEEP    AND    WOOL    INDUSTRY."— "RUTHLE38L 
SLAUGHTERED."— "REGENERATED 
AND  RESTORED." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  d(ui 
Congressional  Record,  June  7,  1900. 


Inquiry   cards   were   sent  out  by  the  American   Protective  T.:<nj 
League  early  this  year  to  sheep  raisers  throughout  the  United  Shi 
asking  for  information  on  the  following  points*. 

Number  of  sheep  owned  in  March,  1896  (Wilson  law,  fm:-w(Ji 
period). 

Number  of  sheep  owned  in  March,  1900  (Dingiey  law,  protected 
wool  period). 

Average  value  per  head  in  March,  1896  (Wilson  law,  frec-vuo 
period). 

Average  value  per  head  in  March,  1900  (Dingiey  law,  protedo 
wool  period). 

Up  to  June  4  a  total  of  964  replies  had  been  received  from  shrq 
raisers  in  thirty-nine  States.  Their  reports  present  some  starting 
contrasts  between  conditions  prevailing  after  two  years  and  eigh 
months  of  restored  protection  on  domestic  wool  and  the  condition; 
which  prevailed  three  years  and  four  months  after  the  electior 
a  free-trade  President  of  the  United  States.  If  anything  were 
needed  to  condemn  to  everlasting  obloquy  the  destructive  regim< 
installed  by  the  electoral  vote  of  1892,  these  sheep  census  figure: 
furnish  the  materials  for  such  condemnation.  History  records  j a 
meaner  atrocities  than  that  which  was  perpetrated  upon  the  , 
and  wool  industry  of  the  American  farmer  when  the  free- 
sat  nips  decreed  the  free-wool  clause  of  the  tariff  law  of  1894. 

I  have  already  given  some  instances  of  the  fearful  blight  wmci 
fell  upon  American  hheep  and  wool  in  consequence  of  the  change  i'roiu 
the  wise  protection  granted  by  the  McKiniey  tariff  to  the  free  Inn" 
of  the  Wilson  tariff.  How  ruthlessly  the  sheep  and  wool  indu*' 
was  slaughtered  as  a  result  of  "The  crime  of  1894"  is  already  a  a 
ter  of  history.  My  task  now  is  to  show  the  obverse  side  of 
picture,  to  show  how  splendidly  thai  deserving  industry,  involvi:i:i 
U  does  the  welfare  of  so  many  thousands  of  American  farmers,  h-M 
been  regenerated  and  restored  through  the  enactment  of  the  pl- 
lective  tariff  of  1897. 

Suppose  we  begin  with  a  section  of  the  country  where  for  a  tunc 
the  belief  was  strong  that  if  you  would  see  prosperity  you  must 
through  silver  spectacles.  Take  Montana,  for  example,  which  in 
April,'  1899,  had  3,218,802  sheep.  Seventy -two  reports  from  Montana 
show  that  in  March,  1896,  the  persons  reporting  owned  3043/4  sheep. 
with  an  average  market  value  of  $2.12  per  head;  whereas  in  March. 
1900,  these  same  persons  had  increased  their  flocks  to  525,431',  an  Hhe 
average  value  per  head  had  grown  to  $1.15,  or  only  9  cents  less 
double  the  value  in  1896.  For  1900  Montana  will  show  flocks  nm «ibcr- 
ing  fully  5,000,000,  and  protection  will  be  worth  to  the  sheep  r:;:.^ 
more  than  $10,000,000  as  compared  with  free  trade,  to  say  nothi^jr  ot 
an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  the  value  of  each  year's  wn0' 
clip,  Silver  spectacles  did  not  enable  the  farmers  of  Montana  b>  -<-' 
this  immense  gain  in  their  wealth. 

Fifteen  Utah  farmers  state  that  in  1896  their  flocks  nunv1^ 
58,070,  valued  at  $1.81  per  head,  and  that  four  years  later  this  ^ 
ber  had  increased  to  79,600,  and  the  value  per 'head  was  now  •'.-"*•&■ 
With  a  present  total  of  more  than  3,000,000  it  ought  not  to  be  vcrv 
difficult  to  convince  Utah  sheep  raisers  that  the  country  made  a  ro(K; 
choice  when  it  rejected  free  silver  and  free  wool  for  protection  ant' 
a  100-eent  dollar. 

In  Colorado,  according  to  the  reports  from  33  owners,  the  r^\ 
have  increased  from  154,039  in  1896  to  185,524  in  March,  1900-  an" 
the  average  value  per  head  has  been  increased  from  $9.03  to  ^^; 
It  would  take  the  combined  profits  of  a  good  many  silver  ^ne] 
under  a  "16  to  1"  ratio  to  equal  the  gain  which  Colorado  has  re  ^°u 
on  her  sheep  and  her  wool. 


"EVERY  FARMER  UNDERSTANDS  THAT  THE  NEARER 

HIS  MARKET  TO  HIS  FARM  THE  MORE 

ABUNDANT  HIS  PROFITS." 


nut' 


Israel  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  C.  BURROWS  of  Michigan,  page 
SIf52  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

r;m  it  be  possible  that  the  farmer  can  be  deluded  into  a  belief 
ihat  a  policy  which  destroys  his  home  market  and  forces  him  into 
the  distant  markets  of  the  world  with  his  surplus  products,  with  all 
i!u  attending  and  enormous  cost  of  transportation,  will  redound  to 
his  advantage?  Every  farmer  understands  that  the  nearer  his 
muket  to  his  farm  the  more  abundant  his  profits.  Therefore,  any 
policy  which  tends  to  diversify  our  industries  and  give  employment 
jo  a  large  class  of  our  people  outside  of  agriculture,  and  who  thus 
kvome  consumers  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm  at  home, 
nm:  t  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer;  and  any  policy 
which  tends  to  diminish  these  industries  and  force  the  capital  and 
bbnr  employed  therein  onto  the  farm,  to  become  producer  rather 
\hau  consumer,  must  from  necessity  increase  the  agricultural  product, 
while  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  demand  therefor.  I  can  con- 
cei.e  of  no  calamity  more  appalling  than  that  which  would  overtake 
vast  agricultural  interests  by  the  destruction  of  our  raanu- 
iuring  industries  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  our  home 
irket.  The  importance  to  agriculture  of  a  diversification  of  our 
iustries  and  consequent  creation  of  a  home  demand  for  the  surplus 
iMuct  of  the  farm  was  strikingly  set  forth  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
in..-! rly  a  century  ago: 

'This  idea  of  "an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  produce 
»['  the  soil  is  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is  of  all  things  that  which 
mist  effectually  conduce  to  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  To 
n  ure  such  a  market  there  is  no  other  expedient  than  to  promote 
.jMnufacturing  establishments.  Manufacturers,  who  constitute  the 
m.-st  numerous  class  after  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  are  for  that 
•c«son  the  principal  consumers  of  the  surplus  of  their  labor." 

I  hit  the  advantage  of  such  a  policy  does  not  rest  for  its  support 
upon  a  theory.  It  is  affirmed  by  experience,  and  it  may  be  well 
lo  again  remind  the  President  that  "it  is  a  condition  that  confronts 
us,  not  a  theory."  It  is  estimated  that  to-day  our  population  is  not 
I*;  than  60,000,000,  of  which  only  20,000,000  are  actually  engaged 
in  any  gainful  occupation,  9,000,000  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agri- 
niliurc,  leaving  11,000,000  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Nine  million 
liners  are  feeding  a  nation  of  60,000,000  of  people.  How  does 
tin--  advantage  the  farmers?  The  estimated  value  of  the  products 
■>f  our  farms,  exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  is  $3,000,000,000 
uiMually,  and  yet  94  per  cent  of  this  enormous  product  is  taken 
{n  .,nr  own  market  and  consumed  by  our  own  people.  The  farmers 
'iv  compelled  to  export  only  6  per  cent  of  their  products.  In  this 
Election  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures reaches  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  $7,000,000,000  annually, 
yet  more  than  90  per  cent  of  this  is  consumed  within  our  borders. 
It  -  estimated  that  the  value  of  our  industrial  products  of  farm 
■■«nr:  factory  will  aggregate  annually  $11,000,000,000  and  yet  nearly 
*h\:>0f),00o!o00,  of  this  is  disposed  of  in  our  market  and  consumed 
,jy  -»ur  own  people.  And  yet,  with  a  home  market  of  such  absorbing 
ejM  -icity,  built  up  and  sustained  by  a  diversification  of  our  indus- 
t5'i(  ,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  are  constantly  holding  up  the 
Pfc-itom  of  the  markets  of  the  world  as  the  one  thing  chiefly  to  be 
des  -red. 
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"tttB  &ABJOJB  HBBDS  3TO  MOBE  COMPETITION  tH  HIS 
CHOSEH  BTJBSTXIT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  MARK  8.  BREWER  of  Michigan, 
page  $605  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress/  Ut 
Session, 


Supposing  that  our  Democratic  free  trade,  tariff- for-re  venue- only 
friends  shall  succeed  in  passing  this  bill,  every  industry  it  strikes 
must  either  reduce  the  wages  of  the  people  employed  therein  or  else 
close  the  shops,  furnaces,  and  factories  which  give  them  employment, 
In  either  event  we  will  witness  increased  "strikes,"  "lock-outs,"  and  i 
million  of  wage-earners  that  are  now  finding  work  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  of  necessity  be  driven  to  tilling  the  soil.  These 
men,  who  have  been  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  will  be- 
come producers.  The  farmer  needs  no  more  competition  in  his  chosen 
pursuit  That  which  he  produces  to-day  scarcely  compensates  him 
for  his  labor.  If  these  people  who  are  now  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
are  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil  and  producers  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
potatoes,  where  are  the  agriculturists  to  find  a  market  for  that  which 
they  produce?  We  shall  not  find  it  in  our  own  country,  because  by 
our  over-production  we  have  ruined  our  home  market.  We  have  in- 
creased producers  and  decreased  consumers,  and  increased  our  pro- 
ductions beyond  any  foreign  demand.  We  shall  in  fact  become 
nation  of  agriculturists,  and  no  nation  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be 
prosperous  where  its  people  are  wholly  or  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, 

"EVERY  FAEMEE  KNOWS  WELL  THAT  HE  MUST  RELY' 
UFOH  THE  HOME  MAHKET." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  MARK  8.  B REIVER  of  Michigan, 
page  $605  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  50th  Congress,'  1st 
Session, 


It  is  our  protective  tariff  which  has  largely  built  up  our  varied  in- 
dustries, and  which  has  tended  to  make  us  the  most  prosperous  nation 
in  the  world.  A  protective  tariff  tends  to  aid  and  build  up  all  our 
industries,  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  nearer  together,  and 
thereby  largely  save  the  cost  of  transportation.  This  has  made  more 
valuable  the  farm  and  given  a  better  market  for  its  products.  This 
is  what  has  made  lands  near  our  large  cities  more  valuable  than  those 
more  distant.  This  is  why  the  lands  in  rough  and  rocky  New  England 
and  in  sterile  New  Jersey  are  more  valuable  than  our  fertile  lands  in 
Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Every  farmer  knows  well  that  he  cannot 
send  to  foreign  lands  his  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  many  other  tilings 
which  he  grows  upon  the  farm,  and  that  he  must  rely  upon  tlie  borne 
market  for  the  same.  Hence  it  is  all  important  that  he  should  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  building  up  of  manufacturing  towns  and  ciUes 
near  his  home,  wdiere  he  can  market  his  surplus  productions.  H  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  see  them  often  voting  a  tax  upon  themselves, 
or  aiding  by  a  voluntary  contribution  to  assist  in  building  railroads 
and  in  the  erection  of  factories.  They  understand  perfectly  well  tiiat 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  build  up  these  towns  and  bring  the  con- 
sumer of  their  products  near  to  them,  and  to  make  distant  markets 
more  accessible.  Every  farmer  who  produces  wool  understands  full 
well  that  he  can  not  raise  wool  in  competition  with  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Australia  or  South  America.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  free-trade  Congressmen  may  try  to  convince  them  that 
free  imported  wool  will  be  to  their  advantage,  but  their  own  practical 
experience  tells  them  otherwise. 
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"THE  SHEEP  FARMERS  ROBBED  OF  $60,000,000  BY 
THE  PLACING  OF  WOOL  UPON  THE  FREE  LIST." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  S.  S.  BARNEY  of  Wisconsin,  in 
House  of  Representatives,  March  SO,  1897,  and  printed  in  Ap- 
pendix to  bound  Congressional  Record,  Vol,  SO,  page  14* 


Within  the  last  year  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  the  milk  business  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  manu- 
facturing towns  in  my  district— that  is,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  manufacturing  towns  in  Wisconsin  prior  to  the  election 
of  Cleveland  in  1892— and  this  gentleman  told  me  that  after  the 
panic  of  1893  the  consumption  of  milk  alone  in  that  city  fell  off 
about  one -half.  Families  which  before  that  time  had  taken  2  quarts 
of  milk  took  but  1,  and  those  which  had  taken  1  quart  thereafter 
took  a  pint.  Many  of  them  were  not  able  to  buy  any  at  all.  This 
gentleman  called  'raj  attention  to  another  fact  concerning  that 
same  city,  showing  the  depression  caused  to  the  farming  industry 
on  account  of  the  general  stagnation  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Surrounding  that  city  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  good  farm- 
ing lands  that  before  that  time  had  lain  practically  idle  by  reason 
of  having  been  subdivided  into  city  lots.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
factories  "in  that  city  were  closed  and  men  were  turned  out  of 
employment,  hundred's  of  these  laboring  men  went  out  upon  these 
lands  just  outside  of  the  city  and  spent  their  time  there  raising 
potatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  such  as  they  needed  for  their  own 
use,  and  also  "some  to  sell  to  the  wealthier  classes  in  town,  thus 
depriving  the  farmers  of  that  locality  of  the  market  which  they 
had  theretofore  had  for  their  milk,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and 
garden  vegetables,  and  in  fact  all  products  of  the  farm. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  makers  of 
the  Wilson-Gorman  law  appeared  to  have  a  particular  grudge 
against  the  farmers  of  this  country,  because  it  does  seem  as  though 
thnt  law  was  framed  to  hit  them  harder  than  any  other  class  of 
people.  The  idea  of  putting  wool  upon  tlie  free  list  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  a  reasonable  duty  upon  the  manufactured 
article  is  absurd,  "and  about  as  audacious  a  piece  of  business  as 
Congress  was  ever  guilty  of.  In  the  fall  of  1894,  in  traveling  through 
mv  district,  I  found  that  the  highways  in  some  localities  were  lined 
with  flocks  of  sheep  that  were  being  driven  to  the  market  and 
sold  for  almost  nothing,  because  at  that  time  they  had  been  rendered 
valueless  by  the  placing  of  wool  upon  the  free  list.  Before  that 
time  we  were  toid  bv  the  free  traders  that  this  duty  on  wool, 
the  duty  on  barley,  the  duty  on  the  other  products  of  the  farm, 
did  not*  make  any 'difference*  in  prices;  that  the  farmers  would  get 
just  as  high  a  price  if  they  had  no  duty;  that  it  was  a  humbug 
and  a  snare,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  and  laboring  men  of  this  country;  and 
vet  1  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  the  fact 
tMt  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  act  the  wool  of  this 
country  has  sold  in  the  market  for  just  about  as  much  less  as  the 
amount  of  the  tariff;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
s  -ne  can  be  said  of  barley,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  most  other 
products  of  the  farm.  If  you  injure  the  sheep  farmer  of  this 
<-•<  mtry  you  injure  every  other  farming  industry,  because  the  sheep 
f;imer  is  compelled  to  "drive  his  flocks  to  the  butcher  and  go  out 
o?  that  kind  of  farming  business  and  into  some  other.  He  must 
n  -essarily  raise  something  else;  he  must  raise  either  barley,  com, 
v^eat,  cattle,  hogs,  or  go  into  the  dairy  business  and  compete  with 
o  her  kinds  of  farming  industries.  A  blow  at  the  sheep  farmer  is 
a  blow  at  every  variety  of  farming  industry  in  this  country. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1896 
s!  >ws  that  in  the  year  1893  there  were  in  this  country  47,273,553 
M:-ep,  of  the  value  of  $125,909,244.  In  the  year  1896  there  were  in 
IKis  country  38,998,783  sheep,  of  the  value  of  $65,167,735,  a  decrease 
<>  about  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  of  almost  50  per 
<  it  in  their  value;  in  other  words,  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
a«d  necessarily  the  sheep  farmers,  have  been  robbed  of  $60,000,000 
br-  the  placing  of  wool  upon  the  free  list. 
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"THE  AMERICAN   FARMER    HAS   PROFITED   ENOR. 
MOUSLY  UNDER  THE  DINGLEY  TARIFF." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  /.  tt.  GALLINGER  of  New  //«/•,/-.. 
shire,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  23,  190$, 


The  year  1903  was  as  a  whole  the  greatest  industrial  year  of  our 
history.  It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  gnat 
prosperity  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  agricultural  classes  of. 
this  country  under  the  Dingley  law.  I  showed  in  a  speech  made 
in  this  Chamber  two  years  ago  that  the  increase  in  the  anmmi 
value  of  our  farm  products  and  farm  animals  had  amounted  to 
considerably  over  $£,000,000,000  since  1896.  Again  last  year  i\w 
value  of  our  farm  products  and  farm  animals  showed  an  increase 
over  all  preceding  years. 

Ten  of  our  staple  products  -wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  barley,  buck 
wheat,  cotton,  hay,  tobacco,  and  potatoes,  foot  up  in  value  over 
$3,000,000,000,  while  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  value  of 
farm  animals  last  year  was  also  in  excess  of  $3,000,000,000.  By 
the  census  of  1890,  Mr.  President,  the  value  of  all  our  farm  products 
was  placed  at  less  than  $2,500,000,000,  but  in  this  period  of  good 
times  and  prosperity  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  total  value  of  our 
agricultural  product's  at  from  five  to  six  billions  of  dollars.  Thesi* 
figures  for  the  most  part  represent  labor,  and  should  be  included 
among  the  wages  of  our  working  classes  just  as  much  as  are  ihe 
wages  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  workers  in  our  factories.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  present  figures  proving  that  the  American  farmer 
has  profited  enormously  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  that  to-dnti 
his  prosperity  is  fully  maintained  and  still  pointing  upward.  The 
great  agricultural  States  of  the  West  and  Southwest  were  never  *<> 
prosperous  as  they  are  to-day . 

The  figures  of  bank  clearings,  *  *  *  show  an  increase  of  !.>() 
per  cent  for  1903  over  the  year  1894,  and  considerably  more  than 
100  per  cent  over  the  best  years  of  the  period  covered  by  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  tariff. 

I  call  attention  to  the  increase  that  has  been  made  in  our  post  d 
revenue  during  the  past  few  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
revenue  of  the  Department  from  1893  to  1903 : 

1 893 .  . $75,896,9:t:? 

1894     75,0S0,47j> 

1 895 76,98a,  1 2S 

J  896 82,499,20s 

1 897  82,665,4*;.! 

1898  , ,  .  . 89,012.6 !  ■•» 

1899  .  . 95.021.3X  * 

1900 102,354,519 

1901 , 11.1.631.19  -i 

1902 121,848.047 

1903 134,224,14'? 

This  shows  that  the  revenues  for  1903  are  80  per  cent  greater  than 
they  were  in  1893,  These  postal  receipts  reflect  the  condition  <i" 
our  people  in  a  way  just  as  much  as  does  the  hundreds  of  biliio? ■; 
of  bank  clearings.  They  represent  the  necessary  business  comnmiv 
cations  in  every  industry,  and  they  represent  also  the  social  com- 
munications of  all  classes  of  our  people. 

Kindred  to  the  postal  business  of  the  country  in  a  large  degrr 
is  the  business  of  our  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and  thr^  , 
too,  show  that   1903  broke  the  record  as  has  every  preceding  yc-  :• 
since  1897.    The  increase  in  telephone  business  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  the   American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Couipa? 
and  the  operating  companies  connected  with  it — 


18D7. 


Total  employees 14,425  I        r>rs. 

Totai  subscribers =     825,244  j    1,277. 


— the  increase  in  both  employees  and  subscribers  being  almost  4 ■"') 
per  cent  for  the  six  years. 

And  so  1  might  continue,  Mr.  President,  and  show  that  both  Is 
fiscal  and  calendar  year  of  1903  was  as  a  whole  the  greatest  huh 
trial  year  of  our  lustory. 


WHAT  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  HAS  DONE  FOR 

THE  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  PRODUCING  INTERESTS." 

Wart*  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEO.  G.  PERKINS  of  California, 
'  i  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  15,  1908. 


Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty 
H-m  !o  me  to  be  on  the  wrong  tack.  They  are  like  the  captain 
u>  shapes  the  course  of  his  vessel  by  dead  reckoning  north-north- 
;t  to  reach  a  certain  port,  when  the  true  course,  which  he  might 
tre  ascertained  had  he  taken  the  trouble,  is  northeast.  He  there- 
3re  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  brings  up  on  the  rocks. 
ft  is  asserted  by  those  who  oppose  this  treaty  that  it  will  injure 
rtain  great  interests  of  the  United  States — sugar,  citrus  fruits, 
ml  tobacco,  But  I  think  that  if  they  had  taken  "an  observation," 
i  i he  captain  referred  to  should  have  done — in  reality,  have  as- 
>rUined  the  facts—their  argument  would  not  have  been  in  danger 
shipwreck.  It  is  true  that  Cuba  competes  with  American  sugar 
usurers,  beet  and  cane,  but  our  sugar  growers  are  protected 
cfiinst  her  by,  I  think,  the  highest  tariff  which  we  enforce,  which 
mounts  to  109  per  cent,  ad  valorem  at  the  present  prices  for  the 
ime  grade  as  beet  sugar. 

The  Cuban  treaty  does  not  by  any  means  put  our  producers  at 
ic  mercy  of  Cuban  planters,  for  the  proposed  reduction  will  leave 
protection  of  78  per  cent,  on  raw  sugar  and  $2  per  cent,  on 
fined,  which  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  encouragement  of 
uy  enterprise. 

The  fears  expressed  as  to  the  dolorous  fate  of  our  domestic  cane 

nil  beet  sugar  growers  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  feared  that 

p  market  price  of  sugar  may  be  reduced.     If  it  is  not  reduced, 

I'mestie  sugar  will  not,  of  course,  feel  any  effect  from  the  reduc- 

n  in  the  duty.     *     *     Other  foreign  sugars  fix  the  price  at  which 

ban  sugar  will  be  sold  here,  the  cost  to  us  has  always  depended 

»  the   cost   of   sugar   at    Hamburg,   and    will   so   depend   whet  tier 

•uba  sells  us  1,000,000  or  9,000,000  tons  or  more  a  year. 

Cuba  can  get  in  our  market  only  what  we  are  obliged  to  pay  in 

h  world  market.     No  matter  how  much   she  may  pour  into   the 

tmcrican  market,  Cuba  can  not  change  the  price  a  shade.     If  she 

r«  produce  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  all  her 

1  riy  product  would  not  affect  the  American  market,  for  we  are 

ompellcd    to    buy    two-thirds    of    our    sugar    from    other    foreign 

ources,  and  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  would  conform  to  the  price 

paid  her  rivals.    If  she  were  able  to  supply  our  entire  consmnp- 

n,   the    price    of    Cuban   sugar   would   still   be   governed    by    the 

'"•''/  price.     She   could  not   go   above   it   and  would  not  go  below 

And  this  world  price,  plus  freight  and  a  duty  of  109  per  cent. 

valorem,  is   the  price  with  which   our  domestic  producers   have 

compete.     Cuban   sugar   does   not  enter  into   the  price  problem 

all. 

Hint  the  Republican  party  has  done  for  the  domestic  sugar- 
Inducing  interests  can  be  told  briefly.  In  1890  sugar  was  on  the 
r°e  list,  and  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  was  paid  on  beet  and 
^e  :ugar  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  Wilson-Gorman 
"  "'bolished  the  bounty  and  placed  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad 
ornn  on  imported  sugar.  By  the  Dingley  bill  this  duty  was 
jre-:,$ed  so  that  now  it  equals  98  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  price 
'  r'i'v  sugar  in  the  New  York  market. 

f  t-iink  it  may  be  accepted  as  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 

■■wt   :he    proposed    reduction   in   the    Cuban    tariff   will    injure   no 

merran  industry.     If  it  will  not,  and  the  reciprocal  reduction  of 

[  (>  C  iban   tariff  on   American  goods  will  benefit  us,  there  can  be 

^  v ."lid   reason   why  the  treaty   shall   not  be  made  effective.     In 

bi)!J     e  sold  Cuba  products  worth  $29,000,000  and  bought  from  her 

7^':-f,00O  worth.     In  1901   we  sold   to  her  $25,000,000  worth   and 

}$  j   $49,000,000  worth.     Thus,  while  we  bought  more  from  her, 

S(    1  less,  which  is  not  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.     Our 

ii0rp< •:  lage  of  sales  to  Cuba  has  fallen  from  43'  per  cent  to  41  per 

^-  while  Germany  has  in  the  same  period  doubled  her  percent- 

]^  (     sales   to  Cuba,  and   England,   France,   and  other  European 

,^lnt''cs   have   materially   increased   their   own.     These   facts   show 

''ft  v  o  are  being  beaten  by  Germany,  France,  and  England  in  the 

j^rk.     which  is  at  our  very  doors — in  fact,  are  being  crowded  out 

,n : -*s  the  tide   can  be  stemmed   we   shall   find   our  enemies,   in 
-.in  ustrial  sense,  in  possession  of  a  market  which  should  be  vir- 
%  mrs  exclusively. 


"OUR  BEET-SUGAR  PRODUCERS  HAVE  NOTHINfi  T( 

FEAR." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  8,   W.  McQALL  of  Massachusem 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  November  19t  190$. 


Reciprocity  goes  upon  the  theory  that  there  are  oftcntitiie^  , 
the  relations  of  two  people,  conditions  that  make  it  peculiar!] 
proper  that  they  shall  have  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with  eacl 
other.  The  position  of  Cuba,  her  political  relations  to  this  conn 
try,  the  fact  that  American  interests  predominate  there,  the  fa<; 
that  we  buy  nearly  all  she  has  to  sell,  and  sell  her  a  great  forth 
of  what  she  buys,  make  her  case,  it  seems  to  me,  as  strong  a  otu 
as  could  be  imagined  for  the  application  of  the  principle 
reciprocity. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  trade  relations  of  this  conn 
try  and  Cuba.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  took  of  Cuba's  tota 
exports  some  77  per  cent.,  and  we  sold  to  her  about  425  per  cent 
of  what  she  bought  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  fakins 
a  larger  proportion  from  her  of  what  she  sold  than  she  took  froii 
us  of  her .  purchases,  and  the  treaty  recognizes  this  fact,  for  whi!< 
it  levies  a  uniform  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  upon  Cuban  product: 
coming  into  our  markets,  it  gives  our  products  going  to  Cub;i 
reduction  of  from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

The  details  of  the  Cuban  trade  which  have  been  brought  to  tin 
attention  of  the  committee  by  my  colleagues  show  the  evidenei 
upon  which  we  may  expect  a  great  gain  to  our  own  commerce 
There  were,  for  instance,  under  the  head  of  alimentary  articles- 
articles  of  food  and  drink— -brought  from  the  United  States  isst 
Cuba  about  $3,700,000  worth  per  year,  and  from  other  countric 
about  $13,000,000  per  year.  These  "articles  are  largely  the  produe! 
of  our  agriculture  and  of  our  fisheries,  and  under  the  duties  wind 
are  prescribed  by  this  bill  the  United  States  will  almost  inevitably 
get  all  this  trade.  Then  there  is  another  item  of  wearing  apparel 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  cotton,  and  similar  articles,  of  which  th» 
United  States  last  year  sold  to  Cuba  $1,127,000  worth,  while  Cuba 
bought  from  the  rest  of  the  world  $10,186,000  worth.  This  iten 
will  almost  certainly  appear  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
And  then  in  cattle — Cuba  imported  from  the  United  States  cattle 
to  the  value  of  $3,347,000,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world  $6,775,000, 

The  effect  upon  the  beet-sugar  industry   has  caused  alarm,  and 
very  naturally  so,  to  those  Representatives  in  this  House  that  coiw 
from  States  largely  interested  in   the  manufacture   of  beet  suir« 
I   do   not  think  it  is  in   a  particle  of   danger.     Suppose  that  i' 
reduction   proposed   by   this   bill   to   1.35   cents   a   pound   upon  r 
sugar  should   measure  the  entire  protection  that  would  exist  tip 
sugar  after  the  passage  of  this  bill —and  I   feel  confident  that 
will  not — I   think  it  is  susceptible  of   demonstration  that  the  pro- 
tection  will  be   substantially   what   it   is   at   the   present   time.     In 
the   testimony   taken   before    the   Committee   on    Ways    and    Mean 
two  years  ago  our  collector  at  Habana,  Mr.  Bliss,  testified  that  he 
had  examined  the  returns  from  eight  different  plantations   and  he 
found  the  average  cost  of  making  sugar  there  and  of  taking  it  to 
the  port  of  shipment  was  0  1-16  cents,     Mr.  Atkins,  who  is  a  suc-j 
cessful  business  man  and  a  sugar  manufacturer,  reached  substan- 
tially the  same  conclusion. 

All  the  evidence  that  could  be  called  evidence  went  to  >ho«* 
that  it  cost  the  Cuban  at  least  2  cents  a  pound  to  make  hi-j  r«* 
sugar.  Now,  if  to  that  you  add  this  J .35,  and  if  to  that  you  arit.; 
the  freight  rate  and  the  insurance  and  other  charges,  he  car  ^°r 
afford  to  sell  his  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  for  less  tlirt! 
three  and  about  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  must 
that  be  refined,  so  that  a  price  would  be  reached  at  which  it 
clearly  be  profitable  to  make  refined  sugar  here. 

Mr.  Oxnard,  who  has  been  as  much  identified  with  the  **> 
facture  of  beet  sugar  as  any  man  in  the  United  States,  put  i^rl!1 
a  statement  after  he  had  been  engaged  in  that  business  nine  v*ea[- 
to  the  effect  that  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  allowing  the  farrr-r  & 
per  ton  for  his  beets  there  was  then  a  profit  of  about  43  per  cent 
upon  the  cost  of  the  material  and  labor  employed,  and  tt  it  w 
selling  the  refined  product  at  4  cents  a  pound.  Not  a  small  ?>?0,iw 
by  any  means.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  would  get  nearer  >  th«!j 
4  cents  a  pound.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  clear  that  under  thi  flU-* 
of  1.35  per  pound,  which  is  a  specific  duty  equivalent  to  -^  fl( 
valorem  duty  of  nearly  80  per  cent,  including  the  freight,  ous  ^>fe 
sugar  producers  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear? 
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LOSSES  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS  DUR- 
ING THE  FOUR  YEARS  OF  CLEVELAND  AND 
TARIFF  REFOM." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  GALLINGER  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  May  11,  1900. 


The  losses  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  tbe  United  States  growing 
out  of  trie  free-trade  tariff  experiment  of  l?9t-lS97  wore  tremendous  and 
mounted  up  into  billions.  Let  us  undertake  the  vapt  computation  by  start- 
ing with  1S92,  a  year  of  hitherto  unoqualed  prosperity,  brought  about  In 
a  great  measure  by  the  splendid  workings  of  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890 
As  a  basis  of  reckoning  we  will  take  the  total  home  consumption  of  wheat 
and  corn  for  the  five  years  commencing  with  1892  and  ending  with  1896. 
From  the  official  reports  of  the  United  States  we  glean  the  following  facts: 


Wheat  Consumption. 


Year. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Total 

bUHltt'lS. 


Per    i 
.capita.! 


Decrease 
from  1802. 


iKMO 05,408,00 

i^'j 60,820,000 

iHtYt 1    .'.   ,  08,275,000 

1M5 ...'. .....!  69,758,000 

IKH6  ".'I." ;  71,2(58,000 

Total  decreased  consump-, 
tionof  wheat  in  the  Unl-j 
ted  States  during  four! 
years j 


368,581,780 
844.100,100 
2532,177,1500 
81 0,078,020 
840,087,140 


5.91 

4.S5 
2.41 
4.54 

4.78 


Jluftlielx. 


42,425,078 
158,718,428 
00,858,110 
45,894,590 


811,880,196 


Corn  Consumption. 


um  !   65,408,ooo 

\m"""        ■    60,820,000 

1894 '.'.'.'. .....!  08,275,000 

ihor !  09,758,000 

is^;;;;!;;;;.' j  71,208,000 

Total  decreased  consutnp-! 
tlon  of  corn  in  the  United 

States  during  four  years 

Add  decrease  in  wheat, as  above' 


2^082,672,990  ; 
1,581,108.100  ! 
1,558,989,000  [ 
1.204,405,940 
1 ,088.959 ,000 


80.88  : 

23.66  i 

22.70  i 

10.98  ! 

14.78  ; 


Total  decrease  four  years.. 


502,609,8,80 

529,7H8,WW 

879,207,050 

1,088,959,000 


2,945,629,870 
811,886,196 

8,257  £1 6,066 


Not**  the  enormous  decrease  of  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  Wl»o^ 
bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs  during  tno 
four  years  of  Cleveland  and  tariff  reform.  The  less  a  man  ©a™  the  less 
ho  eaV-not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  The  per  capita  consumjr- 
tlon  of  wheat  fell  off  from  5.91  bushels  in  1892  a  McKinley  tariff  year 
to  2.41  bushels  in  1894,  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  the »  to.al 
consumption  of  wheat  in  those  memorable  "lean  years  *el^  ull.886,196 
bushels  As  to  corn  the  result  was  Ptill  more  startling  ffoina  per  capita 
consumption  of  30.33  bushels  in  1892,  the  average  fell  to  14.73  bushels  in 
1896. 


Farm  loss  on  wheat  crops. 


Year. 


Total 
bushels. 


Total  value. 


Decrease 
from  1892. 


ku9 515,949,000 

•ji™ 896,181,725 

...;;] 460,267,416  , 

;;,;- '**  ;'  , 407.102,947 

i  m.  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!•! 427,084,810 

Total  decrease  In  value  of  United 
States  wheat  crops  during  four. 


year 


$822,111,881 
218,171,881 
225,902,025 

287,988,998  . 
810,(502,589  i 


i'arm  loss  on  corn  crops. 


$108,940,50( 
96,209,856 
84,172,888 
11,509,842 


800,882,581 


...»                                          :  1,628,464,000  :  1642,146,680    . 

■;« :  1,619,496,181;  591,625,627 

.;,'i :  1,212,770,062  :  554,719,162  ■ 

'•« .   j  2,151,188,580!  567,509,106; 

■t.>e;;;;;;;;;;!!;;;;;;;;;;;;;; ;  2,288,875,105 ;  491,000,907 ! 

Total  decrease  in  value  of  United!  j 

States  corn  crops  during  four:  | 


years 

Id  total  farm  loss  on  wheat  during! 


»he  four  years.. 

Total  loss  on  trfceat  and  corn, . 


$50,521,008 
87,427,468 
74,687,524 

151,139,063 


368,725,658 
800332^581 
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'FRUIT  OF  THE  LOW-TARIFF  EXPERIMENT  OF 
1893-7." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  C*  1L  GROSVENOR  in  daily  Congre? 
sional  Record,  June  IS,  1900. 


Figures,  published  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  others  prepare <i 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  the  value  of  crops  aiul 
of  farm  animals  in  each  year  during  a  long  term  of  years,  indicate: 
the  tremendous  losses  to  the  farmer  which  accompanied  and  was  lie 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  low-tariff  experiment  of  1893-1897. 

Jake  first  the  single  item  of  wool  The  Wilson  law,  as  is  well 
known,  gave  the  country  in  the  item  of  wool  an  example  of  th«; 
effect  of  genuine  Simon  Pure  Democratic  free  trade.  It  was  in 
the  free-trade  mind  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  that  act  whos^ 
feeble  attempts  at  retaining  a  shadow  of  protection  was  denounced 
as  an  evidence  of  "party  perfidy  and  dishonor."  Under  that  aei 
importations  of  foreign  wool,  which  had  never  but  once  reached  so 
much  as  150,000,000  pounds,  were  In  its  very  first  year  more  than 
200,000,000  pounds,  and  in  its  closing  year  exceeded  350,000,001 
pounds.  As  a  consequence,  wool  fell  nearly  50  per  cent  in  value, 
the  October  price  of  washed  clothing  Ohio  fleece  wool,  medium,  drop- 
ping from  33  cents  per  pound  in  1892  to  19  cents  in  1896,  but  in- 
creasing to  29  cents  in  1897,  immediately  following  the  restoration 
of  the  protective  tariff  under  the  Dingiey  law,  and"  to  33.5  cents  in 
the  month  of  October,  1899. 

Another  table,  which  is  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  gives  the  home  production  of  wool,  the  average 
price  per  pound,  the  per  cent  which  the  foreign  product  forms  of 
the  total  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  sheep 
on  farms  and  their  value,  also  the  value  of  import  of  wool  and  woo! 
manufactures  in  each  year  from  1875  to  1899,  An  examination  of 
this  table  shows  that  foreign  wool  which,  under  protective  tariffs, 
formed  from  16  to  33  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption,  increased 
to  10  per  cent  in  1895,  46  per  cent  in  1896,  and  57  per  cent  in  1897. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  increased  importation  of  foreign  wools 
and  the  accompanying  reduction  of  nearly  one-half  in  price  the 
number  and  value  of  sheep  on  farms  was  greatly  reduced,  the  number 
of  sheep  on  farms  in  1893  being  47,273,553,  and  their  value  $125,- 
909,264.  ^  By  1896  the  number  had  fallen  to  38,298,783  and  the  value 
to  $65,167,735,  the  actual  value  having  thus  been  reduced  one-half, 
meaning  a  loss  in  sheep  alone  of  more  than  $60,000,000  to  the 
farmer,  while  his  wool  clip  during  that  time  was  correspondingly 
reduced.  Another  effect  of  the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  and  woolens 
is  shown  by  the  columns  stating  the  value  of  imports  of  wool  and 
manufactures  of  wool.  The  value  of  the  foreign  wool  imported 
prior  to  1893  had  not  for  manv  years  reached  so  much  as  $20,000,000; 
but  in  1895  it  had  exceeded  $25,000,000;  in  1896  exceeded  $32,000,000, 
and  in  1897,  the  last  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Wilson  law,  was 
$52,213,191,  while  imports  of  woolen  goods,  winch  in  1892  amounted 
to  $35,000,000.  were  in  1896  $53,000,000,  and  In  the  fiscal  year  1897 
$49,000,000. 

VALUE  OF  FARM  AHIMALS  BEDUOED  BY  LOW  TABIBY, 
BUT  BESTORED  BY  PROTECTION". 

It   is   not   In    sheep    alone   that   the    value    of    farm   animals   was 
affected    by    the    low-tariff    law    and    the    depression    which    aecom 
panied   it.      Another   table,  shows   the   value   of  the   various   classes 
of    farm   animals   as    reported   by   the   Department   of   Agriculture 
in  each  vear  from  1870  to  1900.     It  shows  that  the  value  of  horse 
on   farms   fell    from   more  than   $1,000,000,000   on   January   1,    189J 
to  $500,000,000  in   1896  and  $452,000,000  on  January  1,   1897,  a  los> 
of  $540,000,000  in   this  one  item   during  the  five   years   under  con 
sideration.     In   mules   the  value   fell   from  $175,000,000   in   1892   U- 
$92,000,000  in  1897;  swine,  from  $241,000,000  in  1892  to  $166,000,001 
In  1897,  and  of  all  farm  animals  the  value  fell  from  $2,461,755,69 
an  January   1,  1892,  to  $1,655,414,612  on  January  1,  1897,  a  loss  o 
$£06,341,086,   while  the  figures   for  January  1,   1900,  show   that  th 
two-billion  line  has  again  been  crossed  by  the  restoration  of  valur 
iccompanying  the  Dingiey  protective  tariff  and  the  prosperity  whic 
*   brought  to  the   farmer  by  increased  home  consumption  as   we« 
is  increased  foreign  markets.     The  American  Agriculturist,  a  web 
cnown  publication,  in  a  recent  number,  says  that  the  live  stock  o 
he  country  in  1900  is  worth  $700,000,000  more  than  it  was  durir? 
he  years  of  depression  under  the  low- tariff  act. 
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THE  BLIGHTING  CURSE  OF  THE  FREE-TRADE 
HERESY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  W,  P.  BROWN  LOW  of  Tennessee, 
in  Rouse  of  Representatives.  March  25,  1897,  and  printed  in 
Appendix  to  hound  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  80,  page  61* 


I  have  already  shown  the  relative  effects  of  the  McKinley  and 
Wilson-Gorman  laws  as  regards  the  public  revenues,  and  now  1 
propose  to  go  into  some  details  and  show  their  relative  influence 
u|h»i  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

SUMMABY    OF   FARMERS'    LOSSES   FROM   JANUARY    1, 
1892,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1896. 

]  here  submit  a  brief  summary  of  the  aggregate  losses  to  farmers 
in  the  slump  in  the  value  of  their  leading  crops  and  in  their  live 
.fork  during  these  four  years: 

Depreciation  in  annual  farm  values. 


Wl.f'ijt.. 


Olt<! 


per  bushel. . 

do...... 

do 

do 

per  pound.. 

y per  ton.  . 

K'ttoes per  bushel. . 
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Tui'jii-i'o -per  pound. . 


V  jil  ue. 

ISP  I.  1895, 


10.0 

88.!) 
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07.8 

17 
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58.4 
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20.4 

50.9 

44 
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Tolnl  values. 


Total. 


*880,489,228  i 

518.  172,711  ; 

25,542,000  ; 
282;$  12,2(57 

297,877,014  : 

411,110.000  ; 

88,475.000 

52.258,250 

4o,r»(xu>u) 

(S.04SJLKM) 

40,000,000 

£2,589,484,470 


8507,509,100 

287,988.998 

11,904,820 

108,055.008 

259,101,040 

8U8.i85,oi.~> 

78,984  .Wl 

20,  80,705* 

29,812,415 

0,980,828 

85,574  ,ooo 

£1,810,712,597 


'•■  ntmal  loss  on  erops  In  four  years, *728, 72 1,879. 

Depreciation  in  live-stock  values. 


Value  per  head. 


Total  values. 


Jan.  1, 

1892. 


Jan.  1, 

1890. 


Jan.  1,1892.         Jan.  1,1890. 


;  $2.50  $1.70  81 1 0,1 2 1 ,270  ?05,  1  (57 .75  !5 

!.',. ;  4.K0  4.85             241,081,415  180,529,745 

Mii.-s,  Vows "      l  21.40  22.55             851,878,182  !  808,955,51* 

.  .■  ca ttle              :  J •">■'> l'>  !">•*<>            570,749,155  508,928, 410 

II...  ',.<            i  05.0!  88.07  1,007 />98.08ti  ,  500,140,180 

Mu9  <.'.'! '.'..'."!'. I  75.55  45.29             147,882,070  ;  108.204,457 

Total  values I 32.401,755,078  $1,727,920,084 

Aiu.-.Mi  loss  on  live  stock  in  lour  years ^788,829,594 

*"»   >al  loss  on  erops  in  tour  years 728,721,879 

total  annual  loss  to  farmers 81,402,551.478 

A  :d  to  be  added  to  these  appalling  figures  is  a  similar  deprecia- 
'ioi;  in  the  value  of  dairy  products,  eggs,  fruits,  poultry,  nursery 
stt><  ,  the  products  of  truck  and  seed  farms,  and  the  rice  crop. 
<U  lie  same  ratio,  the  losses  of  the  farmers  in  the  years  1893  and 
lH'i  will  swell  the  aggregate  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  cost  of 
tin-  -ar.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  stricken  and  helpless  wealth 
Po;  icers,  who  saw  their  hard  earnings  melting  away  like  snow  in  a 
sum  aer's  sun,  reverted  to  the  era  of  their  "marvelous  prosperity 
l»i(i-  *  the  protective  tariff  fathered  by  President  McKinley,  and 
win-  stly  worked  and  enthusiastically  voted  for  its  reinstatement? 
^  »'  any  marvel  that  they  wanted  their  own  products  and  all  other 
^  tets  of  American  industry  safe-guarded  against  the  blighting 
f"r     of  the  free-trade  heresy? 

i.  so 


"DEBTS  REDUCED,  MORTGAGES  CANCELED,  PROS- 
PEROUS  FARMERS  AND  HAPPY  HOMES." 


Extract*  from  remarks  of  Hon,  W.  B.  8UATTUC  of  Ohio,  in  doi7y 
Congressional  Record,  March  SI,  1900. 


If  there  was  any  feature  of  the  Democratic  tariff  which  was  held 
up  as  an  absolutely  perfect  exemplification  of  the  real,  genuine, 
simon-pure  Democratic  tariff  theory  in  perfect  practice,  it  was  that 
of  free  wool. 

Under  it  the  importation  of  wool  amounted  in  1896  to  230,000,000 
pounds,  and  in  1897  to  357,000,000  pounds,  while,  as  I  have  already 
said,  in  1899,  under  a  protective  tariff,  it  was  but  76,000,000  pounds. 

As  a  result  of  this  enormous  flood  of  imports  of  foreign  wools 
under  Democratic  free  trade,  "Ohio  XX  washed  clothing  wool''  wai 
selling  on  July  10,  1896,  the  date  of  Mr,  Bryan's  nomination,  at 
cents  per  pound  in  the  New  York  markets,  while  on  February  9,  1M0, 
under  the  protective  tariff,  it  was  selling  in  the  same  market  at  88 
cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  double  the  price  under  the  Democratic 
tariff,  which  professed  to  be  framed  in  sriecial  interests  of  the 
farmer, 

No  wonder  our  farmers  were  driven  to  a  disposal  of  their  sheep 
at  any  price  under  the  low  tariff  and  that  the  exportation  of  sheep 
in  1896  reached  more  than  3,000,000  in  number,  and  that  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  the  protective  tariff  caused 
a  reduction  in  our  sales  abroad. 

On  this  general  question  of  prices  of  farm  products  let  me  add 
a  few  further  facts. 

Grains  of  all  kinds,  as  is  well  known,  have  advanced  in  price  since 
that  time,  and  in  every  single  instance  stand  at  a  higher  price  to-day 
than  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination. 

In  the  principal  articles  which  farmers  must  buy  prices  have  in 
most  cases  fallen,  while  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  which  they  sell 
have  advanced. 

In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  such  as  binding  twine,  due  to  the  ab- 
normal and  temporary  conditions  in  the  Philippines;  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  due  to  the  general  advance  in  prices  and  a  demand 
which  exceeds  the  power  of  production,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
prices  of  the  articles  which  the  farmer  must  buy. 

But  in  scarcely  an  instance  does  it  equal  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  prices  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  wool,  while  in  most  of  ti^se 
cases  of  increased  prices  of  articles  consumed  the  advance  is  tem- 
porary and  due  to  exceptional  causes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples  of  increased  prosperity 
among  the  farmers  under  the  protective  tariff  as  compared  v»ith 
that  which  existed  under  the  low  tariff,  which  was  in  force  duSag 
1896,  and  with  which  the  Democratic  party  in  that  year  exprc  t<i 
its  complete  satisfaction. 

Debts  reduced,  mortgages  canceled,  prosperous  farmers  and  h* -V0 
homes  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  single  one  further  statistical  stater  cat 
which  should  put  an  end  to  the  Democratic  assertion  that  a  low  t  riflf 
is  advantageous  to  agricultural  interests,  and  that  is  this:  In  *ue 
fiscal  years  1895  and  1896,  under  the  Democratic  low  tariff,  the  ^1 
exportation  of  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $1,1:20,000,000  and 
in  the  fiscal  years  1898  and  1899,  under  the  Dingley  protective  \'  rhf* 
they  amounted  to  $1,648,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cei:;- 

Does  this  look  as  though  a  protective  tariff  destroyed  our  f o  igfl 
markets  or  was  disadvantageous  to  the  farmer? 
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«THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   MANUFACTURES  TENDS 
TO  ENHANCE  THE  VALUE  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LANDS." 


Ptiraet  from  remark,  of  Hon.  J.  C,  BURROWS  of  Michigan,  pag* 
$453  of  daily  Congressional  Record,  60lh  Congress,  1st  Session. 

Where,  then,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  the  American  farmer 
„rUet  his  surplus?    At  home  or  nowhere.    This  home  market,  there- 

■  ^should  bePto  hi,n  the  object  of  his  deepest  solicitude  anc protect- 
,„>  care  for  upon  it  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this  country  de- 
' *d       Bu?  wX  a  steady  market  at  home,  created  and  sustained  by 

/diversified industries;  the  demand  is  steady,  and  every  fanner 

,  Us that  Xn  he  sows  he  can  reap  with  profit  Another  ^vantage 
o  the  American  farmer  from  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
1 1"  wturing  industries  is  the  enhanced  value  of  his  acres.  You 
™11««d  up  anywhere  a  prosperous  manufacturing  industry  ^ 
m>  enhancing  the  value  of  the  farmlands  adjacent  thereto  Cast 
•„ui  eve  over  the  map  of  the  Republic  and  indicate  the  localities 
"re  industries  are  the  most  diversified  and  the  fewest  people  are 
t  ged  in  agriculture,  and  there  you  will  find  the  1, ghes t-pneed  farm 
tads*    Mark  the  localities  where  farming  .s  the  chief  occupation ^of 

to  people  and  other  industries  are  the  least  developed;  there  you 
wllSfarm  lands  of  the  least  value  To  do  mons  rate  1 ^  »™£  <£ 
this  assertion  I  will  insert  a  table  in  which  the  btates  and  Territories 
dMded  into  four  groups,  in  the  first  of  which  .s  ^JJ 
portion  of  the  country  having  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  people 
™"d  in  agriculture;  the  second,  over  30  and  less  than  o0;  the 
lluVdfover  solnd  less  than  70,  and  the  fourth  having  70  per  cent,  and 
over  engaged  in  agriculture: 

i  :  ■    «,   ,  \  Percent. 

xr  .         ,,        Value  '        1ri 
V  *il ue  of  *IJL 

Classes.  ,      A<>-res.      ■        farms.  i     .}'*-.  :   agricul- 


ture. 


,  '         77i")().M2  '•      ft>.!)W.,(il),il>7  :        SSH.lio  i  14 

,':,1'st": '       H2'!S2I.'W  «43<i.i>)-">.7(i7  ,'W.-n  ;  « 

:l'r<:"nd :    2^1010  i     Mmwfm  \      mm  ■  ^ 

Kli::::"-.::::::::::::::::::;  j«v^™j     www.     *'», 

From  this  table  it  will  be  discerned  that  where  77  per  cent  of  the 
p,^  are  engaged  in  agriculture  the  -eragevatae  of  farm  land 
I  <mlv  a  trifle  over  $5  an  acre,  wlule  where  only  18  pei  cent,  arc  en 
^$in  agriculture  farm  lands  average  over  $38  per  acre.    W  a  Us 
tnllln  the8 country  at  large  is  equally  true  in  ^"l*^ 
The   principal  manufacturers   in   Pennsylvania  are  to   be   found   in 
i-rteen  counties  and  the  average  value  of  farm  land  within  these 
< ■'.;;  ntic"  is  $86.73  per  acre,  while  in  the  remaining  counties  it  is  only 
SI    02     The  farm*  lands  in  the  twelve  chief  manufacturing  counties 
m  Ohio  average  $67.85  per  acre,  while  in  the  balance  of  the  State 
U„-     are  worth  only  **&0.    The  farm  lands  ot  Ohio .with  only  40 
1-r"  cent    of  her  people  engaged  in  agriculture,  arc  worth  Mb  per 
!4e,  while  in   KcWcky,  separated  only  by  the  Ohio,  but  with  6* 
i  ••  cent    encased  in  agriculture,  they  are  worth  only  $14  per  acre. 

V  "u^eThmd  of  Pennsylvania,  With  21  per  cent,  of  her  people 
'-  ■'■ ~,«Kn  agriculture,  is  worth  $50  per  acre,  while  m  Virginia, 
v  tfrffl  per  lent  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  are  valued  at  only 
■  an  LIT  B  the  c,nsus%f  1890,  in  the  s>x  States  of  North  Caro- 
K.V  South  Carina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas, 

•  per  cent,  of  the  people*  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  on  y  5 
1.  ••  centhi  manufactures,  and  the  average  value  of  the  farm  lands 
u<  these  six  States  was  only  $5.18  per  acre. 

IL  is  a.    astounding  fact  derived  from  the  same  census  that  the 
s  he  of  theYoo 000,0^0  acres  of  farm  lands  h.  the  . ^ven  St ate  com- 

H^  ZIt  the"  SSTS  Ntw  yoCrTa  nd  SeVjSET  fbTg  °to 

rreWgS&nUoMl«So;a.  that  I, have  drawn  *«»£»**£ 

■■     m-idious  spirit,  but  only  in  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 

i'Cio  it  of  manufac  turJtends  to  enhance  the  value  of  agricultural 

1  -ufs     It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn 

f  , ^  this  of  inestimable  value  to  you.    The  South  needs  thsdevelop- 

^M.^ltSoTZ  brought  it  to  the  North-it  u>ill  bnng  U  to  yo* 

I  Vpplause.] 
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WE  LEAD  ALL  NATIONS  IN  AGRICULTURE,  IN  INN 

1NG,  IN  MANUFACTURING.   THESE  ARE  THE 

TROPHIES  OF  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WILLIAM  MclUNLEY,  of  Ohi    ; 
House  of  Representatives,  and  printed  induilycL-  " 

ffresnonal  Record,  May  7,  1890. 

We  lead  all  nations  in  agriculture,  we  lead  all  nations  in  mimr,, 
«nd  we  lead  all  nations  in  manufacturing.  These  are  the  tropV,,^ 
winch  we  bring  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  protective  tariff  (Sll 
any  other  system  furnish  such  evidences  of  prosperity?  Yet  ln  i ho 
presence  of  such  a  showing  of  progress  there  are  men  everywh,,- 
found  who  talk  about  the  restraints  which  we  put  upon  trade  and  >he 
burdens  we  put  upon  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  people.  T!„  „• 
«  no  country  in  the  world  where  individual  enterprise  h,s  such  wk)(> 
and  varied  range,  and  where  the  inventive  genius  of  man  ha,  ,„,,, 
encouragement  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  under  anr  Sy,t,,n 
where  the  same  reward  is  given  to  the  labor  of  men's  hands'  and  tl„ 
work  of  their  brains  as  in  the  United  Stales.  We  have  widened  ih« 
sphere  of  human  endeavor  and  givea  to  every  mm  a  Mr  chaRcfl  ,-„ 
the  race  of  life,  and  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possibilities  of 
human  destiny. 

To  reverse  this  system  means  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Republic 
and  reduce  the  masses  to  small  rewards  for  their  labor,  to  lon^r 
hours  and  less  pay,  to  the  simple  question  of  bread  and  butter.  \ 
mean*  to  turn  them  from  ambition,  courage  and  hope,  to  dependent 
degradation  and  despair. 

Our  railroad  mileage  and  tonnage  further  illustrate  the  growl?! 
and  extent  of  our  domestic  trade  and  commerce.  In  1865  the"  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  in  this  country  was  35,085;  in 
1887  in  equaled  150,000  miles.  We  now  have  one-half  of  the  railroads 
of  the  world.  Estimating  the  cost  of  road  and  equipment  at  $35,000 
per  mile,  the  amount  expended  in  twenty-two  years  equaled  $4,037,- 
195,000,  a  yearly  expenditure  of  over  $183,000,000.  According  i.» 
Poor's  Manual,  the  total  tonnage  for  1883  was  360,490,375  tons;  fr 
1 883,  400,453,439  tons;  for  1884,  399,0?  4,749  tons;  for  1885,  437,040,0!':) 
tons;  for  1886,  439,245,054  tons;  for  1887,  559,074,759  tons, 

Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  the  net  tonnage  of  1887  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country  equaled  412,500,000;  the  number  of  gross  to.; 
moved  in  1887  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  pe^r  head  M 
population  equaled  nine  tons.  In  1863  the  gross  tonnage  raov-l 
equaled  only  two  tons  per  head.  The  same  authority  estimates  tht 
the  value  of  the  total  net  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of  the  Unit'  ? 
States  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  $13,327,830,000;  and  at  this  estimate  t 
value  of  the  tonnage  moved  in  1887  equaled  $222  per  head  of  ti 
population  of  the  country. 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  in 
1887  equaled  $1,660,000,000,  or  $960,000,000  in  excess  of  the  vat-- 
of  the  exports  for  the  same  year.  Could  all  this  have  been  secur  d 
under  your  economic  system?  Would  they  have  been  possible  und.  r 
any  other  than  the  protective  system? 
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"THE  TREATY  WITH  CUBA." 


Extracts   from    remarks   of   Hon.    F.   McL.   SIMMONS,   of   North 
Carolina,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec,  15,  1903. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  suggested  that  this  slight  redaction  in  the 
duty  upon  sugar  will  destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country. 
That  is  a  familiar  argument.  It  is  an  argument  that  we  are  in 
ihe  habit  of  hearing  in  this  Chamber  and  around  this  Capitol  and 
from  certain  special  interests  in  this  country  whenever  it  is  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  repeal  or  slight  reduction  in  any  of 
the  existing  rates  of  tariff  duties. 

But  that  aside,  i"  do  no  I  believe  that  this  slight  reduction  of  duty 
vn  sugar  will  destroy  any  sugar  interest  in  this  country  or  even 
materially  cripple  it.  If  I  did,  if  I  thought  the  passage  of  this 
hill  would  destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  or  the  beet 
industry  of  the  West,  or  even  materially  cripple  those  industries, 
one  or  -both,  1  would  not  vote  for  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
have  that  effect. 

Everyone,  I  believe,  admits  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  sugar  will  not  affect*  certainly  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country,  for  everyone 
knows,  everyone  concedes,  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country 
is  the  world's  price  of  sugar,  with  the  duty  imposed  by  our  tariff 
and  the  transportation  in  bringing  it  from  other  countries  added. 

If  the  treaty  with  Cuba  becomes  effective  and  the.  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  is  reduced  as  therein  provided,  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country  will,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  continue  the  same 
it  now*  is,  and  that  price  will  be  the  price  of  sugar  in  Hamburg, 
where  the  world's  price  of  sugar  is  regulated,  plus  the  duty  and 
freight  to  New  York.  The  German  and  the  Frenchman  will  get 
ihe  same  price  for  his  sugar  in  this  market;  the  American  pro- 
ducer will  get  the  same  price  for  his  sugar;  the  American  con- 
sumer will  get  his  sugar  for  no  less;  the  Cuban  will  get  the  same 
price  in  our  market  for  his  sugar,  but  he  will  have  a  larger  net 
profit  than  his  foreign  competitors,  because  lie  will  not  have  to  pay 
«>uite  so  much  duty  on  his  sugar  as  will  his  foreign  competitors. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  chief  reason  for  voting  for  this  measure 
is  not  that  it  will  help  Cuba,  although  I  have  no  objection  to  doing 
that,  and  would  be  glad  to  help  in  doing  it,  but  because,  in  my 
judgment,  this  legislation  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United"  States. 

In  the  near  future,  it  may  be  predicted,  within  the  five-year  life 
of  the  proposed  treaty,  that  the  import  trade  of  Cuba  will  reach 
£100,000,000.  We  now  get  only  about  42  per  cent,  of  her  import 
trade.  The.  balance  of  it  goes  to  European  countries— to  France, 
'•0  Germany,  to  England,  to  Spain.  If  this  treaty  shall  heroine 
operative  by  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  we  shall  be  given  in 
■he  Cuban  markets  an  advantage  in  the  sale  of  our  goods  ranging 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  over  our  German,  our  Spanish,  and  our 
English  competitors,  and  with  that  advantage,  instead  of  selling 
her  $55,000,000,  as  now,  upon  the  basis  of  her  present  trade,  we 
night  to  sell  her  $50,000,000  worth  of  our  goods,  and  in  the  life 
I'"" this  treaty  we  ought  to  sell  her,  instead  of  $50,000,000  worth, 
^80,000,000  or  $90,000,000  worth. 

Cuba  purchased  last  year  about  $0,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods. 
before   this   treaty  expires   she  will   buy   over  $12,000,000  worth,   I 
;.ave  no  doubt.     We  now  get  only  about  $400,000  worth  of  this  col- 
on trade.      With   the  advantage   this  treaty  .will  give  us  over  our 
European  rivals    (an  advantage   ranging  from  SO   to  40  per   cent) 
•r-e   ought   to   sell   Cuba  all  the   cotton   goods   she   consumes.     Give 
ur  manufacturers  these  concessions,  give  them   this   advantage  of 
rom  20  to  40  per  cent,  over  their   English,  German,  and  Spanish 
ompetitors,  who  are  now  getting  58  per  cent,  of  that  trade,  and  our 
merchants  will  at  once  begin  diligently  to  seek  this  trade.    They  will 
*  model  their  goods  so  as  to  suit  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  re- 
quirements of  the  Cuban  consumer,  and  will  incur  any  and  every 
xpense  necessary  to  do  that,  and  they  will  sell  to  Cuba  practically 
U  that  she  buys  from  abroad, 
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"FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  DUTIES  THEREON  UNDER 
FOUR  TARIFFS." 


Printed  in  daily  Congre$sional  Record,  June  1$,  1900. 
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64000,000  LOIS  IN  TWO  YEARS  IN  LIVE  STOCK!" 


mi  from  remarks  of  Hon.  FRANCIS  E.  WARREN,  of  Wyo- 
nin''h  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  and  printed  in  the 
daily  Congressional  Record,  January  %8,  1896. 


mvarison  between  Republican  and  Democratic  Administrations  as  shown 
Dy  the  values  of  domestic  animals, 

ft  we  resumed  specie  payment  in  1879  our  domestic  ani- 
«  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  were  valued 
'  .;...' ....... $1,448,423,062 

az  the 'ensuing  six  years,  until  the  election  of  Mr,  Cleve- 

li  hi  1884,  the  values  increased  to 2,467,868,024 

A  gain  during  six  years  of  Republican  rule  of 1,022,445,862 

tor  the  ensuing  four  years,  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Har- 

yi  in  1888,  values  decreased  from 2,467,868,924 

, , . , , 2,409,043,418 

A  loss  during  four  years  of  Democratic  rule  of 58,825,506 

ag  the  ensuing  four  years,  until  the  second  election  of 

r.  Cleveland  in  1892,  values  again  increased  from i'i??7«  «fli 

A  gain  during  four  years  of  Republican  rule  of 52,712,280 

ng  the  last  two  years,  under  the  second  administration 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  under  proposed  and  accomplished 
t  trade  and  sweeping  tariff  reductions,  values  again  de~ 

jasfid   from    2,483,506,681 

lie  comparatively  insignificant  total  of 1,819,446,306 

Showing  the  enormous  loss  in  two  years  of  Democratic 

rule  of 664,060,375 

|r.  President,  over  $604,000,000  loss  in  two  years  in  live  stock ! 
ii  classes  shrank  except  milch  cows. 

Number.    :       Value. 


;  cowk  alone  trained 17,220  $8,008,068 

shrank. . . . '/ 187,82.1  102,194,219 

<hrank UU28  3o,804,977 

.iid  oilier  cattle  siira n k 2,248,952  r>H,7«U,6l8 

shrnnk 1,040,782  50,883,859 

tat  it  remained  for  sheep  to  show  the  most  disastrous  shrinkage. 

SHEEP   TABLE. 
884,  under  Republican  policy,  our  sheep  were  50,626,626 

numbers  and  of  the  value  of $119,902,706 

er  influences  of  the  threatened  Mills  bill  they  shrank  to 

2-590,079  in  numbers  and  to  the  value  of 90,640,369 

A  shrinkage  of  8,027,547  head  and  In  value 29,262,337 

m  the  lowest  point  recorded  under  the  Mills  bill  fright  up 
1893,  under  Republican  guardianship,   sheep  increased 

47,273,553  in  numbers  and  to  the  value  of 125,909,264 

An   increase   of   4,674,474   head   and    an    increase    in 
value  of    35,268,895 


again  upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  we  turn 
•ciiwurd  and  downward  as  usual  under  the  blighting, 
.Uhermg  influence  of  a  wrong  policy,  and  in  two  years 
"*P  decreased  to  42,294,064  head,  of  the  value  of  ......  66,685,767 

A  loss  of  4,979,489  head  and  a  loss  m  value  of 59,223,497 

shrinkage  in  two  short  years  of  nearly  one-half! 
THE  OTHER  SIDE   OP  THE   LEDGER. 
^  to  exhibit  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 

Imports  of  wool  (in  pounds). 

I      Ten  mouths  ending 
October— 

1804.  1895. 


s  V I  25.807,462           118*672,709 

Vr-  ■  ■   i  2.841,422            16,781,985 

'*  "•-  • ]  54,574,886  ,          80,652,044 

'ft'b ;. , !  88,228,270  .        211,057,238 

^'•i  »aste !  1,081,441  j"  ~  17^008 
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"THE  FARMER  A  TRUE  AMERICAN  TYPE." 


Extracts  from  public  addresses  of  President  ROOSEVi 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20y 


It  remains  true  now  as  it  always  has  been,  that  in  th 
resort  the  country  districts  are  those  in  which  we  are « 
to  find  the  old  American  spirit,  the  old  American  hah 
thought  and  ways  of  living.  Conditions  have  changed  i 
country  far  less  than  they  have  changed  in  the  cities,  a 
consequence  there  has  been  little  breaking  away  iron 
methods  of  life  which  have  produced  the  great  majori 
the  leaders  of  the  Republic  in  the  past.  Almost  all  0 
great  Presidents  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country 
most  of  them  worked  hard  on  the  farms  in  their  youtl 
got  their  mental  training  in  the  healthy  democracy  of 
life.     (Speech  at  Bangor,  Me.,  August  27,  1902.) 

The  countryman — the  man  on  the  farm,  more  thai 
other  of  our  citizens  to-day ,  is  called  upon  continually 
ercise  the  qualities  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  typical 
United  States  throughout  its  history — the  qualities  of  ru 
independence,  masterful  resolution,  and  individual  ci 
and  resourcefulness.     He  works  hard  (for  which  no  i 
to  be  pitied),  and  often  he  lives  hard  (which  may 
pleasant)  ;  but  his  life  is  passed  in  healthy  surrouw 
surroundings  which  tend  to  develop  a  fin,e  type  of  citizei 
In  the  country,  moreover,  the  conditions  are  fortunately 
as  to  allow  a  closer  touch  between  man  and  man  thai 
often,  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  city.    Men  feel  morei 
ly  the  underlying  sense  of  brotherhood,  of  comntunil 
interest.     (Bangor,  Me.,  August  2j,  1902.) 

The  man  who  tills  his  own  farm,  whether  on  the 
or  in  the  woodland,  the  man  who  grows  what  we  eat  an 
raw  material  which  is  worked  up  into  what  we  wear, 
exists  more  nearly  under  the  conditions  which  obtained 
the  "embattled  fanners"  of  '76  made  this  country  a  \ 
than  is  true  of  any  others  of  our  people.  (Sioux  Fall 
Dak.,  April  6,  1963.) 

The  true  welfare  of  the  nation  is  indissolubly  1  >oun 
with  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  the  wage-worker  — 0 
man  who  tills  the  soil,  and  of  the  mechanic,  the  handier 
man  and  the  laborer.  If  we  can  insure  the  prosper 
these  two  classes  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  n! 
prosperity  of  the  rest,  for  that  will  follow  as  a  v\?X-\ 
course.  (Speech  at  opening  of  Pan-American  E: ;  '*'"' 
May  20,  1901.) 

The  success  of  the  capitalist,  and  especially  of  tr 
is  conditioned  upon  the  prosperity  of  both  workin :;man 
farmer.  (The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay—  \we 
Ideals,  p.  367.) 

In  a  country  like  ours  it  is  fundamentally  tru*~  tljal 
well-being  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  wage-wo -'kef1 
well-being  of  the  State.     (Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak-.  Ap! 

I9°3«) 
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MAT  MADE  THIS  INCREASE  OF  $2,000,000,000?  IT 
WAS  THE  DEMAND  OF  A  FULLY 
*    EMPLOYED  PEOPLE." 


.v  from  speech  of  Hon,  J.  11.  QALLIXGER  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  United  States  Senate,  June  %o}  1902. 


AGMCULTTJBE. 

wLh  to  show  now,  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  these  immense 
sinas  upon  our  agriculture,  then  upon  our  manufactures.  First, 
gnrds  agriculture.  Said  the  Orange  Judd  Fanner,  in  its  issue 
October  19,  1901 : 

lie  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  American  farmer 
drawing  to  a  close." 

find  vet  last  year  we  had  an  unusually  short  corn  crop,  a  small 
iito  and  apple  crop,  and,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  only  a 
una!  crop  in  all  staples. 

ere  is  an  increase  in  value  of  over  $1,000,000,000  in  these  crops 

I  an  increase  of  over  $1,000,000,000  in  the  value  of  farm  animals, 
t  must  be  remembered  that  1901  was  a  poor  year  and  189(5  a 
year  in   farm  production.     What  made   this  increase  of  over 

1100,000,000?      It    was    the    demand    of    fully-employed,   well-paid 
ipkf  due  to  a  tariff  that  enables  us  to  do  our  own  work  instead 
Ymivj  the  cheap  labor  abroad  to  do  it  for  us. 
roin  1893  to  1897  we  had  practical  free  trade.     From  1897  to 

II  we  had  protection.  No  one  claims,  Mr.  President,  that  the  tariff 
anything  to  do  with  the  size  of  crops,  but  I  do  maintain  that 

bas  ranch  to  do  with  values.  The  3,000,000  idle  men  of  1896  could 
buy  much  bread.  They  could  not  eat  as  many  potatoes,  apples, 
other  products  of  the  farm,  and  as  we  consume  90  per  cent,  of 
farm  products  at  home,  our  farmers  are  dependent  on  the  pur- 
ging power  of  the  people  for  both  quantity  disposed  of  and 
"e  received. 

protective  tariff  insures  the  farmer  against  the  disaster  that 
iid  otherwise  attend  a  short  crop  because  the  people  can  afford 
u  the  enhanced  price.  That  is  why  the  farmer  got  nearly  twice 
fimeh  for  his  short  corn  crop  of  last  year  as  he  did  for  Ms  good 
P  of  1896.  I  showed  in  this  Chamber  two  years  ago  that  the 
'niers  of  the  country  lost  $10,000,000,000  because  of  low  tariff 
totico  and  operation.  Since  the  Dingley  law  went  into  effect  they 
gained  in  increased  prices  and  enhanced  values  much  more 
n  this  amount.  They  have  paid  off  mortgages  to  the  amount  of 
J"  millions;  they  have  bought  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  new 
aim .-»y  and  implements;  they  have  improved  their  property,  and 
J"  farm  values  are  to-day  double  what  they  were  in  1895  and  1896. 
!]r»-  r  the  fiscal  year  1901  we  exported  nearly  a  billion  of  dollars' 
"ft  t-f  agricultural  products  against  a  little  more  than  half  a 
i(>n  <K>llars'  worth  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1895  and  1896.  The 
r«gc  agricultural  exports  during  the  years  1898,  1899,  1900,  and 
]l  exceeded  $850,000,000  in  value  against  $550,000,000  in  1895  and 
;>  a  -ain  of  $200,000,000  a  year,  and  yet  the  crops  of  1895  and 
1  *"<•■  c  abnormally  large. 

wp$;  to  emphasize  this  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not  the 
°f  ;  e  farmer's  crop,  but  the  value  of  the  crop  which  rewards 
:nclu.vry;  and  the  value  must  and  does  depend  on  the  tariff,  which 
is  gf-'i-.d  wages  the  year  round  to  all  consumers.  And  the  very 
*i>erj  >  y  which  comes  to  the  farmer  goes  back  to  the  manufacturer 
rne?' hant  and  railroads  and  labor  of  all  kinds  in  the  increased 
?Unip.ion  of  implements,  clothing,  building  material,  and  neces- 
S  ar'**  luxuries  of  a  thousand  and  one  kinds.  So  we  all  become 
j^ppi  n.dent,  and  protection  scatters  its  benefits  and  blessings  far 
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"EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  FARMER." 


Extract  from  Message  of  PBESIDENT  McKINLBY,  in  daily  Co 
gressional  Record,  December  5, 1899, 


The  Department  of .  Agriculture  is  constantly  consulting  the  nee 
of  producers  in  all  the  States  and  Territories.  It  is  introdueii 
seeds  and  plants  of  great  value  and  promoting  fuller  diverstficati 
of  crops.  Grains,  grasses,  fruits,  legumes,  and  vegetables  are  ii 
ported  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  encourageme 
the  sugar-beet  factory  multiplies  in  the  North  and  far  West,  sen 
tropical  plants  are  sent  to  the  South,  and  congenial  climates  a 
sought  for  the  choice  productions  of  the  far  east.  The  hybridiri 
of  fruit  trees  and  grains  is  conducted  in  the  search  for  variet 
adapted  to  exacting  conditions.  The  introduction  of  tea  garde 
into  the  Southern  States  promises  to  provide  employment  for  it 
hands,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  home  market  with  tea.  The  subjf 
of  irrigation  where  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  h  bei 
carefully  studied,  steps  are  being  taken  to  reclaim  injured  or  aba 
doned  lands,  and  information  for  the  people  along  these  lines  is  Id 
printed  and  distributed. 

Markets  are  being  sought  and  opened  up  for  surplus  farm  * 
factory  products  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  The  outlook  for  the  edw, 
Hon  of  the  young  farmer  through  agricultural  college  and  expe 
merit  station,  with  opportunity  given  to  specialize  in  the  Deparinu 
of  Agriculture,  is  very  promising.  The  people  of  Hawaii,  Pos 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be  helped,  by  the  establii 
ment  of  experiment  stations,  to  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  i 
production  of  coffee,  India  rubber,  and  other  tropical  products, 
which  there  is  demand  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  widespread  interest  In  the  improvement  of  our  public  hi{ 
ways  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
co-operating  with  the  people  in  each  locality  in  making  the 
possible  roads  from  local  material  and  in  experimenting  with  st 
tracks.  A  more  intelligent  system  of  managing  the  forests  of  < 
country  is  being  put  in  operation  and  a  careful  study  of  the  wb 
forestry  problem  is  being  conducted  throughout  the  United  Stat 
A  very  extensive  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  agricultural  and  hoi 
cultural  products  of  the  United  States  is  being  prepared  for  1 
Paris  Exposition. 

On  June  30,  1898,  there  were  thirty  forest  reservations  (cxelus 
of  the  Afognak  Forest  and  Fish  Culture  Reserve  in  Alaska M 
bracing  an  estimated  area  of  40,719,474  acres.  During  the  p?*st  f 
two  of  the  existing  forest  reserves,  the  Trabuco  Canyon  (Californ 
and  Black  Hills  (South  Dakota  and  Wyoming),  have  been  eon; 
erably  enlarged,  the  area  of  the  Mount  Rainier  Reserve,  in 
State"  of  Washington,  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  and  six  smlitio 
reserves  have  been  established,  name! v.  the  San  Francisco  Mminta 
(Arizona),  the  Black  Mesa  (Arizona),  Lake  Tahoc  (Cai^nii 
Gallatin  (Montana),  Gila  River  (New  Mexico),  and  Fi  h  h 
(Utah),  the  total  estimated  area  of  which  is  5,905,775  acrvs.  / 
makes  at  the  present  time  a  total  of  thirty-six  forest  reservatu 
embracing  an  estimated  area  of  46,021.899  acres.  Tins  estimated  a 
is  the  aggregated  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserves,  j 
lands  actually  reserved  are,  however,  only  the  vacant  public  $ 
therein,  and  these  have  been  set  aside  and  reserved  for  sale  t?r  se. 
ment  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  people 

Protection  of  the  national  forests,  inaugurated  by  the  Departs 
of  the  Interior  in  1897,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year « 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  preventing  forest^ 
and  the  protection  of  the  timber.  There  are  now  large  tracts  cot 
by  forests  which  will  eventually  be  reserved  and  set  apart  faT  * 
uses.  Until  that  can  be  done  Congress  should  increase  the  m 
priations  for  the  work  of  protecting  the  forests. 
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HE  EFFECT  OF  FREE  TRADE  ON  AGRICULTURE." 


rfract  from  remark*  of  Hon,  J.  P.  JONES,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Senate  of  ffc# 

UniUrd  States,  Sept.  10,  1890,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 


Men  who  seriously  reflect  on  the  subject  w!ll  find  ft  difficult  to  eseav* 
conclusion  that  long  persistence  In  a  policy  of  free  trade  would,  by 

:tro?ing  the  present  system  of  farming,  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Republic. 

our  population  increased  (as  increase  It  will,  and  rapidly)  the  absence 

a  sufficiency  of  mechanical  Industries  would  drive  people  more  and 
ore  Into  agriculture.      As  there  would   be  but  little  opportunity  for  the 

estnient  of  capital,   except  in  laud,  which   the  people  must  have,  large 

italics  would  be  quick  to  grasp  their  opportunity.     Their  only  resource 
profit  would   be   in   the  ownership   of   great   landed   estates,   on   which 

exploit  multitudes  of  tenant   farmers,   over   whom  they  would  exerete# 

dogmatic  authority  of  lords-paramount. 
The.  free  American  farmer  of  to-day  would  disappear,  to  be  replaced 

first  by  the  lessee,  next  by  the  tenant  at  will,  and  later  on,  in  the  future. 
,  the  exploitation  continued  and  became  more  intense,  by  men  who,  how- 
,»r  free  in  law.  would  In  fact,  like  the  Coloni  of  Rome,  become  attach- 
es of  the   soil   on   which   they  worked,    for   all    practical   purposes   the 

rwuml  property  of  the  landed  magnate.  "Let  us  take  a  lesson  from 
rforv.  "Great  estates,*'  paid  Pliny,  "ruined  Ttaly."  The  greed  and 
•Jflshness  that  destroyed  Italy  are  still  doing  their  perfect  work  among  the 
[lions  of  the  earth. 

An  excellent  authority  estimates  that  in  order  to  have  an  equilibrium 
>fween  agriculture  and  all  other  industries  in  any  nation  the  number  of 
irsons  engaged  in  agriculture  should  not  exceed  one-third  the  number 
igajwd  in  all  occupations. 

That  is  the  proportion  whose  labor,  properly  applied,  can  produce  the 
>cit  supply  of  all  the  people  without  leaving  a  surplus.  Tf  more  than 
tin  proportion    are    farmers    their   competition    with    one    another    reduces 

an  abnormal  and  unremunerative  degree  the  compensation  which  they 
iouM  receive   in   so   arduous   an   occupation.      According   to   the   census   of 

ISO  the  number  of  separate   farms  in  the  United   States   was   4.008,907: 

*  number  of  persons   engaged   in   agriculture,   7.670.493  :   the  number  of 

rkmen  engaged  in  all  occupations,  17,392.099.     The  farming  class  there- 

•es  constituted  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  working  body, 

IT  THE  ABSENCE  OF  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES,  TEN- 
DENCY TO  OVERCROWDING  OF  THE 
FARMER'S  OCCUPATION. 

The  constant  tendency,  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  protection  and 
.....nragement  for  manufacturing  Industries,  is  to  an  overproportion  or 
iltlvators  of  the  soil.  Agriculture  being  a  primitive  occupation,  requiring 
r  Its  conduct  on  a  small  scale  but  little  capital  and  comparatively  little 
ill,  may  be  undertaken  by  persons  who  for  any  reason  fail  to  find  occu- 
tion  in  any  of  the  great  fields  of  manufacture.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends 
discourage  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  manufactures  or  to 
mlt  their  variety  tends  in  the  same  degree  to  encourage  men  to  engage 
i  agriculture.  That  is  to  say,  men  who  fall  to  find  employment  In  their 
tciHftnmed  occupation,  having  no  skill  In  any  other,  are  necessarily  thrown 
ack  to  the  land,  from  which  by  hard  work  they  may  hope  to  secure  at 
ftst  a  subsistence.  Workmen  in  any  and  every  industry  thrown  out  of 
nplovment  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  therefore,  swell  the  great  army 
tho*«  who  cultivate  the  soil.  Every  such  addition  to  the  number  of 
Ttai^urlsts  not  onlv  tends  by  competition  to  reduce  the  price  of  agri- 
ltur,-»l  products,  but  at  the  snme  time  reduces  the  number  of  persons 
would  be  consumers  of  those  products. 

According  as  we  increase  the  number  of  our  skilled  workmen,  we  do 
ot  diminish'  the  number  of  farmers.  As  we  diminish  the  number  of 
EilleW  workmen  we  increase  the  number  of  farmers.  When  the  farmer'* 
wiPfcMon   is  invaded  he  has  no  recourse.     Not  being  a  skilled  mechanic 

^can  not  In  turn  invade  some  other  occupation.  All  mechanics  can  become 
irmers  without  preparatory  training;  no  farmer  crm  become  a  mechanic 
Ithout  such  training.  When  we  shall  possess  the  utmost  diversity  and  mul- 
■PlicaMon  of  industries,  therefore,  we  shall  have  comparatively  fewer  farm- 
's ar^  a  relatively  greater  number  engaged  In  skilled  industries. 

Tie  trend  of  population  from  farming  to  industrial  pursuits  will  then 
IT«  r.  tendencv  to  make  manufactured  articles  relatively  cheaper  and 
l«n  i-roducts  relatively  dearer.  The  farmer,  therefore,  has  everything  to 
*ta  bv  a  policy  which  Induces  the  people  of  this  country  to  do  all  their  own 
ork. 

Instead  of  precipitating  increased  numbers  into  farming  by  lowering  the 

_u1tt  f  nd  reducing  the  numbers  employed  in  the  work-shops,  if  we  can 
&ee?e<:  by  a  high  tariff  in  widening  our  industrial  development  and  ren- 
tttog  It  unnecessary  for  our  skilled  workmen  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ll1^  *'-\r  natural  increase  of  population  will  in  a  few  years  enable  our 
ctorl  •«  to  consume  all  the  products  of  our  farms. 

Ir  a  properly  adjusted  system  of  industry  the  artisan  is  as  necessary 
1  toe  agriculturist  as  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  shears  is  to  the  other ;  and 
3tb  ate  indispensable  to  the  State.  It  may  be  said  by  the  free  trader 
lat  tl  -  foreign  mechanic  can  supplement  the  American  agriculturist  and 
lat  h-  will  cost  less.  But  this  places  the  agriculturist  in  one  country 
m  th<  consumer  of  his  products  In  another,  3.000  miles  away.  The  pro- 
mt  *  Europe  has  but  little  means  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  agricultural 
?<*hvi  of  our  fanners;  and  If  he  be  a  good  workman,  he  Is  where  the 
}**  oi  our  farmers  can  have  none  of  the  advantages  of  association  wlta 
llm  °*  of  Instruction  tn  his  art 


"THE  FARMER'S   INTEREST  IN  PROTECTION-  TH 

NEARER  THE  FACTORY  IS  TO  THE  FARM  THE 

HIGHER  THE  PRICE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

AND  THE  LOWER  THE  PRICE  OF  THINGS 

THE  FARMER  HAS  TO  BUY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J,  T.  McCLEARY  of  Minnes-.-i 
the  House   of  Representatives,   and   printed   in   the   daily 
gressional  Record,  June  W,  1904, 


Of  all  the  classes  of  our  people  those  who  have  the  most  pern!, 
nent  interest  in  protection  are  the  farmers.  They  secure  lend] 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  direct  benefit  comes  from  the 
mediate  protection  of  their  individual  products. 

In  18  io'  England  removed  the  direct  protection  to  her  agriculhir; 
interests.  Let  us  see  the  result.  In  1851  the  number  of  p»rrs 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales  was  1,1>7G,900.  Fill 
years  later,  in  1901,  the  number  of  persons  so  engaged  was  981,/;;; 
These  are  the  official  census  figures,  Thus  we  see  that  the  nuinta 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  under  "free  trade"  has  I'nllc 
almost  50  per  cent  in  those  fifty  years.  By  way  of  contrast,  look  ; 
Germany.  Before  the  adoption  of  her  protective  tariff  the  fannei 
of  Germany  had  to  look  abroad  for  a  market  for  their  wheat  an 
many  other  food  products.  In  1875  Germany  shipped  to  Gv 
Britain  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  To-day  she  is  using  her  cnl 
wheat  product  at  home. 

Under  the  Wilson  Act  the  tariff  on  barley  coming  into  the  Inil 
States  was  materially  reduced,  and  during  those  years  the  price  * 
barley  under  Canadian  competition  was  ruinously  low.     Under 
Dingley  Act  barley  has  had  adequate  protection,  and  the  prices  ha 
been  much  higher  than  under  the  Wilson  Act. 

But  the  indirect  benefit  to  the  farmer  is  by  far  the  most  imporian 
Under  a  system  of  adequate  protection  our  industries  are  diversifie< 
Opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  development  of  all  our  resource 
of  material  and  all  the  various  talents  of  our  people.  The  mor 
these  industries  are  diversified  the  fewer  the  competitors  of  th 
farmer  and  the  more  the  consumers  of  his  products.  The  nearer  Hi 
factory  is  brought  to  the  farm  the  greater  becomes  the  diversity 
the  farm  product,  because  there  is  thus  provided  a  market  for  prod 
nets  which  are  perishable  in  their  nature  and  can  not  be  shipped  Ion 
distances, 

The   nearer   the    factory   is   to   the   farm,   the   higher  the  price 
farm  products  and  the  lower  the  price  of  the  things  the  farmer  1 
to  buy.    The  more  we  increase  our  manufacturing  industries  m\d 
greater  becomes  the  number  of  persons  engaged  therein  the  gn.-alf 
becomes  the  market  for  the  farmer's  products. 

In  the  language  of  Benjamin   Franklin,  the  patriot  and  philo*' 
pher — 

Every  manufacture  encouraged  in  our  own  country  makes  a  horn**  roai 
ket  and  saves  so  much  money  to  the  country  that  must  otherwise  be  < 
ported.  In  England  it  is  well  known  that  whenever  a  manufactory  is  r  t; 
lished  which  employs  a  number  of  hands  it  raises  the  value  of  the  land  1 
the  neighboring  country  all  around  it,  partly  by  the  greater  demand  w»ar 
hand  for  the  products  of  the  land  and  partly  by  the  increase  of  money  dm1 
by  the  manufactures  to  that  place.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  the  interest 
all  our  farmers  and  owners  of  land  to  encourage  home  manufactures  I 
preference    to    foreign   ones    imported    from    different    countries. 

Quoting  again  from  that  great  speech  of  Senator  Jones,  which  m'rr 
intelligent  American  citizen  should  read  and  study: 

According  as  we  increase  the  numbers  of  our  skilled  workmen,  we  d 
not  diminish  the  number  of  farmers.  As  we  diminish  the  number  of  --ldlle< 
workmen  we  increase  the  number  of  farmers.  When  the  farmer's  r  cur" 
tion  is  invaded  he  has  no  recourse.  Not  being  a  skilled  mechanic  he 
in  turn  invade  some  other  occupation.  All  mechanics  can  become  f 
without  preparatory  training ;  no  farmer  can  become  a  mechanic  ^°!f 
such  training.  When  we  shall  possess  the  utmost  diversity  and  mu;-.iplica' 
tion  of  industries,  therefore,  we  shall  have  comparatively  fewer  j  -T&et 
and  a  relatively  greater  number  engaged  in  skilled  industries. 

The  trend  of  population  from  farming  to  industrial  pursuits  w'»l  *"e! 
have  a  tendency  to  make  manufactured  articles  relatively  cheaper  art  f^J 
products  relatively  dearer.  The  farmer,  therefore,  has'  everything  .■>  -a! 
hy  a  policy  which  induces  the  people  of  this  country  to  do  all  tb  ■ 
work. 

Instead  of  precipitating  increased  numbers  into  farming  by  rwerin 
the  tariff  and  reducing  the  numbers  employed  in  the  workshops,  if  **  e ; 
succeed  by  a  high  tariff  in  widening  our  industrial  development  and  ^"^ 
Ing  it  unnecessary  for  our  skilled  workmen  to  have  recourse  to  i  J  la"J 
our  natural  increase  of  population  will  in  a  few  years  enable  our  ^,iL 
to  consume  all  the  products  of  our  farms, 
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Irrigation 


"PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    FIRST    MESSAGl 
SOUNDED  THE  KEYNOTE  ON  IRRIGATION." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  M.  DIXON  of  Montana,  in  daily  Con 
sional  Record,  April  26,  190%. 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Roosevelt  was  to  send  for  the 
who  had  been  working  for  national  irrigation.  He  discussed  the  e 
tions  with  them,  and  told  them  of  his  belief  in  action  by  the  National 
ernment  and  his  intention  to  make  irrigation  one  of  the  topics  of  his 
message  to  Congress.  No  President  had  ever  mentioned  irrigation  in 
United  States  in  a  message  before.  At  once  affairs  assumed  a  far  more  p 
ising  aspect ;  the  friends  of  western  development  took  courage,  redo: 
their  efforts,  and  began  a  vigorous  campaign  of  education.  The  Prcsid 
message  more  than  met  their  anticipations  and  strengthened  the  hands  o 
of  the  workers.  In  short,  the  President  rallied  the  disorganized  form 
gave  them  the  definite  policy  which    they   followed   to    victory. 

President  Roosevelt's  first  message,  sent  to  Congress  December  3, 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  Administration  on  irrigation.     It  not  only 
shadowed,    it   actually   brought   about    the   successful    legislation  passe 
Congress  during  the  succeeding  spring  months.     After  speaking  of  the 
of  the  forests  as  natural  reservoirs,  the  President  said  : 

The  forests  alone  can  not,  however,  fully  regulate  and  conserve 
waters  of  the  arid  region.  Great  storage  works  are  necessarly  to  equ 
the  flow  of  the  streams  and  to  save  the  Hood  waters.  Their  constru 
has  been  conclusively  shown  to  be  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  pr 
effort.  Nor  can  it  be  best  accomplished  by  the  individual  States  ai 
alone.  Far-reaching  lntfrstnte  problems  are  involved,  and  the  resm 
of  single  States  would  often  be  inadequate.  It  is  properly  a  na' 
function,  at  least  in  some  of  its  features.  It  is  as  right  for  the  Natl 
Government  to  make  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  arid  region  upefti 
engineering  works  for  water  storage  as  to  make  useful  the  rivers  and 
bors  of  the  humid  region  by  engineering  works  of  another  kind. 
storing  of  the  floods  in  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  our  rivers  is  bu 
enlargement  of  our  present  policy  of  river  control,  wider  which  leveel 
built^on  the  lower  reaches  of  the* same  streams. 

The  Government  should  construct  and  maintain  these  reservoirs  i 
does  other  public  works.     Where  their  purpose  is  to  regulate  the 
streams  the  water   should  be  turned   freely   into  the  channels  in  the 
season  to  take  the  same  course  under  the  same  laws  as  the  natural 

The  reclamation  of  the  unsettled  arid  public  lands  presents  a  difft 
problem.     Here  it  is  not  enough  to  regulate  the  fioio  of  streams, 
object  of  the  Government  is  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  settlers  who  mill 
homes  upon  it.     To  accomplish  this  object  water  must  be  brought  w 
their  reach. 

The  pioneer  settlers  on  the  arid  public  domain  chose  their  homes  a 
streams  from  which  they  could  themselves  divert  the  water  to  reclaim  | 
holdings.  Such  opportunities  are  practically  gone.  There  remain, 
ever,  vast  areas  of  public  land  which  can  be  made  available  for  homes 
settlement,  but  only  by  reservoirs  and  main-line  canals  Impracticable 
private  enterprise.  '  These  irrigation  works  should  be  built  by  the  Nnl 
Government.  The  lands  reclaimed  by  ih.cw  should  be  reserved  by  the 
eminent  for  avtval  settlers,  and  the  cost  of  construction  should,  so  f 
possible,  be  repaid  by  the  la.nd  reclaimed.  The  distribution  of  thfi  ' 
the  division  of  the  streams  among  irrigators,  should  be  left  to  the  s« 
themselves,  in  conformity  with  the  State  laws  and  without  interfer 
with  those  laws  or  with  vested  rights.  The  policy  of  the  National  Gov 
ment  should  be  to  aid  irrigation  in  the.  several  States  and  Territory 
such  manner  as  will  enable  the  people  in  the  local  communities  to 
themselves  and  as  will  stimulate  needed  reforms  in  the  State  laws 
regulations  governing  irrigation. 

The  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  lands  will  enrich ,e 
portion  of  our  country,  Just  as  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis' 
valleys  brought  prosperity  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Increase*!  den 
for  manufactured  articles  will  stimulate  industrial  production,  while  ti 
home  markets  and  the  trade  of  Asia  will  consume  the  larger  food  sup 
and  effectually  prevent  western  competition  with  eastern  agriculvureg 
deed,  the  products  of  Irrigation  will  be  consumed  chiefly  in  upbuu 
local  centers  of  mining  and  other  industries,  which  would  otherwise 
come  into  existence  at  all.  Our  people  as  a  whole  will  profit,  for  sHCM 
home  making  is  but  another  name  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation. 

The  necessary  foundation  has  already  been  laid  for  the  inaugurate 
the  policy  just  described.  It  would  be  unwise  to  begin  by  doing  too  i 
for  a  great  deal  will  doubtless  be  learned,  both  as  to  what  can  aiui 
can  not  be  safely  attempted,  by  the  early  efforts,  which  must  or  neca 
be  partly  experimental  in  character.  At  the  very  beginning  tv)  ^ 
ment  should  make  clear,  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  its  intention  to  i> 
thh*  policy  on  lines  of  the  broadest  public  interest.  No  reserve: •-  or  t 
should  ever  be  built  to  satisfy  selfish  personal  or  local  interest  *»[ 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  trained  experts,  after  long  ^:"'ef:s! 
has  shown  the  locality  where  all  the  conditions  combine  to  mak*-  w* 
most  needed  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  usefulness  to  the  ^ 
as  a  whole.  There  should  be  no  extravagance,  and  the  belie "- '";£  ;  ( 
need  of  irrigation  will  most  benefit  their  cause  by  seeing  to  i*  twum 
free  from  the  least  taint  of  excessive  or  reckless  expenditure  of  sn*  v 
moneys.     *     *     * 

The  direct  result  of  his  action  was  the  passage  of  the  reels v-natw 

The  reclamation  act  sets  aside  the  proceeds  of  the  dispose:  ot  P 
lands  in  thirteen  Western  States  and  three  Territories  for  nati  na  ^ 
tion.  The  fund  thus  created  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tb  beL 
of  the  Interior  for  surveys,  examination,  and  construction  ot  wor  • 
is  not  a  donation,  but  the  money  must  ultimately  be  retu  s-aeo i 
Treasury  by  the  persons  benefited,  to  be  used  over  again  in  t  /  co  "■ 
tion  of  other  works, 
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THE  REMAINING  PUBLIC  LANDS  SHOULD  BE  HELD 
RIGIDLY  FOR  THE  HOME  BUILDER." 

Itlviets  from  remarks  of  Hon.   WM.  A.  REEDEB  of  Kansas,  in 
ihiily  Congressional  Record,  April  2$,  1904. 


President  Roosevelt  in  his  messages  to  Congress  has  urged  the 
urral  importance  of  the  public-land  question,  and  he  has  discoursed 
jmnn  its  far-reaching  possibilities  at  various  times  and  at  various 
Jacrs,  both  before  and  since  he  has  been  President,  in  his  own 
inimitably  forceful  style;  but  I  recall  no  statement  that,  more  clearly 
^presses  the  truth  than  in  his  speech  at  Stanford  University  May 
£  1903.    In  this  he  said: 

IV  establish  a  family  permanently  upon  a  quarter  section  of  h"jj  °£ 
of  r^rse,    upon   a  less  Quantity,   if  it  is  irrigated  land,   is  the  best  use  to 

vn!CThe  fl?3:  nflcdof  any  nation  is  intelligent  and  honest  citizens.  Site* 1  can 
come  only  from  honest  and  intelligent  homes,  and  to  get  the  good  citizen- 
ship ve  must  pet  the  good  homes.  dm-iiM 
«  f.Q  absolutely  necessary  that  the  remainder  of  our  public  land  shouia 
lc  reserved  for  the  hoitic  waL-fr. 

And  again: 
I       it  fS  time  for  us  to  see  that  our  remaining  public  lands  are  saved  for 
the  borne  mnlcer  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  possible  use.     We  want  to  see 
the  free  farmer  own  his  own  home.  .   .. 

The  best  of  the  public  lnndn  are  already  in  private  hands,  and I  yet  tbj 
rtn  of  their  disposal  Is  steadllv  increasing:.  More  than  6,000,000  acres 
wfrp  patented  dnrinir  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  6,000,000  acres  of  our  public  domain  in 
three  months— 2,000,000  acres  in  one  month— 500,000  acres  each  week. 
How  mnnv  hundreds  of  possible  homes  for  poor  families  gone  each 
vwk— and  gone  where.  "Largelv  into  the  hands  of  the  land  grabber 
and  the  syndicate;  and  thus  will  our  nation's  lands  become  a  menace 
\n  our  institutions,  while  if  reserved  for  and  made  into  homes  for 
the  people  thev  would  become  a  bulwark  to  the  Government. 

Is  It  to  be  Wondered  that  those  who  hope  to  see  the  public  domain 
iwle  a  rich  garden  by  our  beneficent  irrigation  law  and  given  to 
the  people  for  homes  to  the  building  up  of  the  nation  and  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  should  feel  discouraged  when  they  are 
a^nred  that  there  is  no  hope  of  legislation  this  year  and  that 
millions  of  acres  of  our  best  public  lands  will,  during  another  year, 
pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators  and  great  land  interests?  Do  you. 
Iientlemen,  who  prophesied  failure  for  the  national  irrigation  law. 
not  realize  that  if  we  do  not  heed  the  demands  of  the  President 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  many  of  the  great  organizations  of 
i-nmmcroe,  labor,  and  apiculture,  as  well  as  many  of  the  great 
newflpers  of  the  land/ and  stop  this  disposal  of  the  best  of  our 
imnlic  land  at  the  rate  of  several  million  acres  each  year,  we  yr»c- 
>?»l!v  force  upon  ourselves  failure  in  making  homes  of  the  publ^ 
'"minin  by  means  of  the  irrigation  law? 
And  here  is  what  President  Grant  said  in  one  of  his  messages? 

1  r-new  my  recommendation  that  the  public  lands  J>*  ™f ar(^  astbjj 
'ribiee  of  our  children,  to  be  disposed  of  only  as  required  for  occupation 
nl  for  actual  settlers. 

And  now  see  what  President  Roosevelt  says: 
t'o  far  as  thev  are  available  for  aorieulture,  and  to  whatever  ^tentthev 
*«u  hn  reclaimed  under  the  national  irrigation  law,  the  remmmno  pwintr 
'"■"J*  should  be  held  riaidhi  for  the  home  builder,  the  settler  who  lives  on 
*'"*  /'  nd.  and  for  vn  one  else.  In  their  actual  use  the  desert-land  law,  tfce 
timb.  r  find  «t/wp  law,  and  the  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  law 
tor*  I  een  so  perverted  from  the  intention  with  which  they  ™™*n*?J™l 
-  ir  permit  the  aenuisWon  of  larse  areas  of  the  public  domain  tor  otner 
N^n  n'etual  settlers  and  the  consequent  prevention  of  settlement. 

Tl->  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  report  of  1901. 
'tales  as  follows: 

nmen^e  tracts  of  the  most  valuable  timber  land,  which  every  eon- 
'fov  ion  of' public  interest  demanded  should  be  preserved  for  public  use. 
?ave  become  the  property  of  a  few  individuals  and  corporations.  In  many 
"Kb-  <es  whole  townships  have  been  entered  under  this  law  in  the  interest 
5?  "11  person  or  firm,  to  whom  the  lands  have  been  conveyed  as  soon  as 
r*rpi;.:c.  for  the  purehnse  price  were  Issued. 

Se  retary  Wilson,  in  his  annual  report  for  1901,  makes  the  follow- 
inK  <  daration: 

hile  all  the  land  laws  were  doubtless  intended  to  benefit  settlers, 
!^y  iave  in  practice  in  the  arid  region  too  often  benefited  speculators. 
*!"»»<)  <  dH  of  filings  made  under  the  desert,  preemption,  homestead,  ana 
timix  culture  acts  have  been  made  by  people  who  never  were  farmers  ana 
J**er  expected  to  become  farmers.  Tt  fs  to  such  filin«  that  scores  of  meri- 
*£}"•  irrigation  enterprises  owe  their  failure.  The  repeal  of  the  pre- 
??&*-  n  and  timber-culture  acts  and  cutting  down  desert-land  entries  from 
P°  ■■  320  acres  have  improved  the  situation,  but  it  can  be  still  further 
("Pr-  -ed  by  an  entire  repeal  of  the  desert-land  act  and  by  requiring  set- 
ilers  -n  homesteads  to  cultivate  as  well  as  to  live  on  their  farm*.     The 
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act  was  an  economic  mistake. 


"RECLAMATION  OF  THE  ARID  LANDS."— "PRESER. 
VATiON  OF  THE  FORESTS," 


Extract   from  message  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  pnir.xlmi 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec,  7,  ./.!)()■{. 


The  work  of  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  is  pro- 
gressing steadily  and  satisfactorily  under  the  terms  of  the  law 
setting  aside  the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  The 
corps  of  engineers  known  as  the  Reclamation  Service,  which  is  con- 
ducting the  surveys  and  examinations,  has  been  thoroughly  organized, 
especial  pains  being  taken  to  secure  under  the  civil-service  rules 
a  body  of  skilled,  experienced,  and  efficient  men.  Surveys  and  ex- 
aminations are  progressing  throughout  the  arid  States  and  Terri- 
tories, phms  for  reclaiming  works  being  prepared  and  passed  upon 
by  boards  of.  engineers  before  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  Arizona  and  Nevada,  in  localities  where  such  work 
is  preeminently  needed,  construction  has  already  been  begun.  In 
other  parts  of  the  arid  West  various  projects  are  well  advanced 
towards  the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  these  being  delayed  in  part 
by  necessities  of  reaching  agreements  or  understanding  as  regard> 
rights  of  way  or  acquisition  of  real  estate.  Most  of  the  works 
contemplated  fo?  construction  are  of  national  importance,  involv- 
ing interstate  questions  or  the  securing  of  stable,  self-supporting 
communities  in  the  midst  of  vast  tracts  of  vacant  land.  The  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  of  course  the  gainer  by  the  creation  of  these  homes, 
adding  as  they  do  to  the  wealth  and  stability  of  the  country,  and 
furnishing  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  East  and  South. 
The  reclamation  law,  while  perhaps  not  ideal,  appears  at  present 
to  answer  the  larger  needs  for  which  it  is  designed.  Further  legis- 
lation is  not  recommended  until  the  necessities  of  change  are  more 
apparent. 

The  study  of  the  opportunities  of  reclamation  of  the  vast  extent 
of  arid  land  shows  that  whether  this  reclamation  is  done  by  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  or  the  State,  the  sources  of  water  suppU 
must  be  effectively  protected  and  the  reservoirs  guarded  by  tin 
preservation  of  the  forests  at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams.  Tiff 
engineers  making  the  preliminary  examinations  continually  empha- 
sise this  need  and  urge  that  the  remaining  public  lands  at  the  heart- 1 
waters  of  the  important  streams  of  the  West  be  reserved  to  hr-im'] 
permanency  of  water  supply  for  irrigation.  Much  progress  in  for- j 
estry  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  necessity  for  pt*r- 
petufctftig  our  forest  resources,  whether  in  public  or  private  hands, 
is  recognized  now  as  never  before.  The  demand  for  forest  reserves 
has  become  insistent  in  the  West,  because  the  West,  must  use  the 
water,  wood,  and  summer  range  which  only  such  reserves  can  ap- 
ply. Progressive  lumbermen  are  striving,  through  forestry  to 
give  their  business  permanence.  Other  great  business  interest1  arc 
awakening  to  the  need  of  forest  preservation  as  a  business  ni; •:h,f-- 
The  Government's  forest  work  should  receive  from  Cori;^ 
hearty  support,  and  especially  support  adequate  for  the  prote  n<)!! 
of  the  forest  reserves  against  fire.  The  forest-reserve  polic  01 
the  Government  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  aw  h«s 
reached  a  condition  where  scientific  methods  are  essential  t  its 
successful  prosecution.  The  administrative  features  of  i  re>5 
reserves  are  at  present  unsatisfactory,  being  divided  between  ^*pe 
Bureaus  of  two  Departments.  It  is  therefore  recommended  lha 
all  matters  pertaining  to  forest  reserves,  except  those  involvir .;  °r 
pertaining  to  land  titles,  be  consolidated  in  the  Bureau  of  Fo:  ^ 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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HE  RECLAMATION   AND   SETTLEMENT   OF   THE 
ARID  LANDS  WILL  ENRICH  EVERY  PORTION 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY." 


lf act  from  remarks  of  Hon,  JOHN  F,  LAOBY  of  Iowa,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  £8,  190 If. 

...  Speaker:  Except  in  the  original  thirteen  States  and  in  Texas. 
re  there  were  no  public  lands,  the  United  States  was  the  great 
d  owner,  and  to-day  the  nation  still  owns  about  one-third  of  the 
il  area  of  the  country.     Once  there  were  between  one  and  two 
asand  million   acres  of  public  lands,  and  there  are  still  about 
!  hundred  millions  left,   not  counting  Alaska.     Since  President 
icoln  signed  the  homestead  law  in  1862,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
Government   to   give   its   public  lands   freely   to   the  men   who 
dd  make  homes.     Under  that  policy  other  laws  were  passed  to 
in  the  general  purpose,  and  millions  of  settlers  went  out  and 
pied  the  public  domain.    The  great  West  was  filled  with  thrifty, 
astrious  families,  and  new  States  grew  up  and  added  their  stars 
the  flag.     But  the  best  of  the  public  lands  were  all  taken  up- 
lands for  which  some  of  these  land  laws  were  passed™ and  new 
iditions  arose,  which  the  makers  of  the  laws  had  never  foreseen. 
Tide  Sam  had  been  rich  enough  to  give  every  man  a  farm,  but 
i-most  of  the  land  on  which  a  man  could  make  a  living  without 
gallon  was  gone.     There  was  more  demand  for  farms  than  ever, 
re  people  coming  to  settle — more  need  for  good  land  just  when 
re  was  less  land  that  could  be  taken  than  ever  before. 
or  years   there   had   been   talk   about   national   irrigation    -abny! 
duty  of  the  nation  to  reclaim  the  arid  lands  of  the  public  domain 
nake  homes  for  the  people — but  nothing  came  of  the  talk.    Presi- 
t  Roosevelt's  first  message  to  Congress  changed  all  that.     After 
rring  to  the  effect  of  forests  on  the  water  supply,  he  said: 
The  forests   alone   can   not,   however,    fully   regulate   and   conserve   the 
?rs  of  the  arid   region.      Great   storage  works  are  necessary  to  equalize 
tow  of  streams  and  to  save  the  flood   waters.     Their  construction  has 
i  conclusively  shown  to  he  an   undertaking   too   vast  for   private  effort. 
fan  it  be  best  accomplished  by  the  individual  States  acting  alone. 
Far  reaching   Interstate   problems   are    involved,    and    the    resources   of 
e  States  would  often  be  inadequate.     It  is  properly  a  national  function 
fast  in   some  of  its  features.     It   is  as   right  for  the  National  Govern- 
t  to  make  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  arid  region  useful  by  engineer- 
works  for  water  storage   as  to  make  useful   the   rivers  and  harbors  of 
humid  region  by  engineering  worka  of  another  kind.     The  storing  of  the 
is  in  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  our  rivers   is  but  an  enlargement 
urpsofent  policy  of  river  control,  under  which  levees  are  built  on  the 
:f  reaches  of  the  same  streams. 

The  Government  should  construct  and  maintain  these  reservoirs  as  it 
other  public  works.  Where  their  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
ams,  the  water  should  be  turned  freely  into  the  chnnnels  in  the  dry 
"'!  to  take  the  same  course  under  the  same  laws  as  the  natural  flow. 
The  reclamation  of  the  unsettled  arid  public  lands  presents  a  different 
km.  Hpre  it  is  not  enough  to  regulate  the  flow  of  streams.  The  ob- 
cf  the  Government  is  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  settlers  who  will  build 
k>  upon  it.  To  accomplish  this  object  water  must  be  brought  within 
r  r»>a<  h. 

The  Moneer  settlers  on  the  arid  public  domain  chose  their  homes  along 
urns  from  which  they  could  themselves  divert  the  water  to  reclaim 
r  boilings.  Such  opportunities  are  practically  gone.  There  remain. 
ever,  vast  areas  of  public  land  which  can  be  made  available  for  home- 
^ptrioment,  but  only  by  reservoirs  and  main-line  canals  Impracticable 
Privnv  enterprise  These  irrir/nHon  works  should  be  built  by  the  Na- 
"'  0  rnrnment.  The  lands  reclaimed  by  them  should  be  reserved  by 
<n"'\  imcnt  for  actual  settlers,  and  the  cost  of  construction  should  be 
r  a*  possible  be  repaid  by  the  land  reclaimed.  The  distribution  of  th«» 
'.  th-  division  of  the  streams  among  irrigators,  should  be  left  to  the 
-e  t:  ?mselves  In  conformity  with  State  law?  and  without  interference 
lW  laws  or  with  vested  rights.  The  policy  of  the  National  Govern- 
*hc-  hi  be  to  aid  irri  nation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in 
foar.-.»er  as  will  enable  the  people  in  the  local  communities  to  help 
Ro-v>:  and  as  will  stimulate  needed  reforms  in  the  State  laws  and 
tior  j  governing  irrigation. 
.'^  ecla  matron  and  settlement  of  the  arid  lands  will  enrich  every 
l0!1  <>■  our  country,  just  as  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
1 '  I  aight  prosperity  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  increased  demand 
w  ■•cturert  articles  will  stimulate  industrial  production,  while  wider 
eB^>  -ets  and  the  trade  of  Asia  will  consume  the  larger  food  supplies 
effect  ;X\)y  prevent  western  competition  with  eastern  agriculture.  In- 
"*•  roducts  of  Irrigation  will  be  consumed  chiefly  in  upbuilding  local 
rs  '>:  mining  and  other  industries,  which  would  otherwise^  not  come 
e*fe*  nee  at  all.  Our  people  as  a  whole  will  profit,  for  successful 
I  ^o ■ -ng  is  but  another  name  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation. 
len  t  e  national  reclamation  act  was  passed,  but  not  before  the 
Went  had  used  his  personal  influence  successfully  to  improve 
lai°  i-  the  interest  of  the  actual  settler  and  against  land  specula 
*  «;  <iry  form.  He  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
PW.  law,  which  will  give  homes' to  the  West,  and  therefore  home 
kets     >r  the  manufactured  products  of  the  East 
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" RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY:-" GOOD  ROADS 


Extract  from  Message  of  THE  PRESIDENT  puhl 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  7,  1903. 


The   rural   f  roc-deli  very   service  lias  been   stcadi 
tended.      The  attention   of  the  Congress   is  asked   ! 
question   of   the  compensation   of   the   letter  carrier*  ; 
clerks  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  especially  on  thorn 
rural  free-delivery  routes.    More  routes  have  been  iiustal 
since  the  first  of  July  hist  than  in  any  like  period 
Department's  history.      While  a  due  regard  to  eeouoil 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  establishment  of  new  rout 
yet  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery  system  up 
he  continued,  for  reasons  of  sound  public  policy.     !Xo  gf 
ernmental  movement  ^f  recent  years  has  resulted  in  great 
immediate: Benefit  to'  the  peopje  .of  the  country  distri 
Rural  free   delivery,   taken   in   connection   with  the  to 
phone,  the  bicycle  and  the  trolley,  accomplishes  mud 
ward  lessening  the  isolation  of  farm  life  and  making 
brighter  and  more  attractive.     In  the  immediate  pa?t  tl 
lack  of  just  such   facilities  as  these  has  driven  many 
the  more  active  and  restless  young  men  and  women  fro 
the  farms  to  the  cities;  for  they  rebelled  at  loneline-  ai 
lack  of  mental  companionship.     It  is  unhealthy  and  nno 
sirable  for  the  cities  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  co^itx; 
and  rural  free  delivery  is  not  only  a  good  thing  in  \lw 
but  is  good  because  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  die  /»•  ^ 
unwholesome  tendency  towards  the  urban  concentration 
our  population  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts- 
is  for  the  same  reason  thai  we  sympathize  with  and  cnpf° 
of  the  policy  of  building  good  roads.  The  movement  J 
good  roads  is  one  fraught  with  the  greatest  benefit  to " 
country  districts. 


RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY."— "UNDER   REPUBLICAN 
RULE  THIS  SERVICE  HAS  BEEN  NURTURED." 


•sli-irt  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  H.  DAVIDSON  of  Wisconsin,  in  daily  Con- 
cessional Record,  April  20,  190J/. 

The  subject  of  rural  free-delivery  service  is  one  of  commanding  inter- 
t  a  ad  importance — interest,  because  it  is  a  comparatively  new  proposition, 
,:»(!  important  because  of  the  very  great  benefit  it  confers  on  a  most  worthy 
class  of  people, 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  in  1892  first  recommended  the  estab- 
.shment  of  this  service.     In  three  or  four  years  following  small  appropria- 
tions  were  made,   but  not  expended,   and    the  system   was  never  given  a 
thorough  trial  until  under  President  McKinley's  first  Administration,  when 
number  of  routes  were  established  and  a  thorough  test  made.     Since  then 
uli  annual   report  submitted  by   the   head  of  the   Post-Office  Department 
is  made  special  reference  to  this  service,  to  its  development,  and  to  the 
■benefits  accruing  to  the  people  through  its  establishment. 

Postmaster-General  Gary,  in  his  annual  report,  in  speaking  of  rural 
free  delivery,  *ised  the  following  language  : 

"it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  like  expenditure  of  public  money 
iiicli  has  been  more  generously  appreciated  by  the  people  or  which  has 
,n|.->rred  greater  benefits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended.  In  every 
t'nnce  the  introduction  of  the  service  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  mail  matter  handled.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  desire,  wherever 
the  system  has  been  tried,  that  it  should  be  made  permanent." 
Postmaster-General  Smith,  in  referring  to  this  service,  said: 
'The  benefits  accruing  from  the  extension  of  postal  facilities  to  the 
■a  I  communities  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

'increased  postal  receipts,  making  many  of  the  new  deliveries  almost 
mediately  self-supporting. 
"Enhancement  of  the  value  of  farm  lands  reached  by  this  service  and 
boiler    prices    obtained     for    farm     products     through    more     direct     com- 
munication  with   the   markets   and   prompter   information   of   their   state. 
"Improved  means  of  travel,  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  roads, 
■prrially  in   the  Western   States,   having   been   graded  specifically  in  order 
to  obtain    rural    free   delivery. 

"Higher  educational  influences,  broader  circulation  of  the  means  of  pub- 
ic intelligence,  and  closer  daily  contact  with  the  great  world  of  activity 
attended  to  the  homes  of  heretofore  isolated  rural  communities." 

]n  1900  the  Postmaster-General  spoke  of  rural  free  delivery  as  follows: 
"The  extraordinary  extension  of  rural  free  delivery  during  the  past  two 
Tars  has  proved  to  be  the  most  salient,  significant,  and  far-reaching  fea- 
:ni\-  of  postal  development  in  recent  times." 

In  1901  the  Postmaster-General,  in  speaking  of  the  service,  said: 
"The  policy  of  rural  free  delivery  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  serious  dis- 
pute.    It  has  unmistakably  vindicated  itself  by  its  fruits." 
In  1902  he  said  : 

"Rural-delivery  service  has  become  an  established  fact.  It  is  no  longer 
n  the  experimental  stage,  and  undoubtedly  Congress  will  continue  to  in- 
wise  the  appropriation  for  this  service  until  all  the  people  of  the  country 
ire  reached  where  it  is  thickly  enough  settled  to  warrant  it." 

In  1900  President  McKinley  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  speaking 
'i  Ihe  postal  service,  used  language  as  follows  : 

"Its  most  striking  new  development  is  the  extension  of  rural  free  deliv- 
*ry-  *  *  *  Ihis  service  ameliorates  the  isolation  of  farm  life,  con- 
■'Jfps  to  good  roads,  and  quickens  and  extends  the  dissemination  of  gen- 
fa;  Information.  Experience  thus  far  has  tended  to  allay  the  apprehension 
t  It  would  be  so  expensive  as  to  forbid  its  general  adoption  or  make  it  a 
nous  burden.  Its  actual  application  has  shown  that  it  increases  postal  re- 
ipjp  and  can  be  accompanied  by  reduction  in  other  branches  of  the  service, 
iiut  the  augmented  revenues  and  accomplished  savings  together  materially 
-«uce  the  net  cost." 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  President  Roosevelt  said  : 
Among  recent  postal  advances  the  success  of  rural  free  delivery  where- 
fi"  established  has  been   so  marked  and   actual   experience  has   made   its 
*ntf»ts  so  plain  that  the  demand  for  its  extension  is  general  and  urgent, 
1  K>  just  that   the  great  agricultural  population  should  share  in  the  im- 


'■rt'vement  of  this  service/* 
Again,  in 


his  last  annual  message,  the  President  says : 
'The  rural  free-delivery  service  has  been  steadily  extended.  The  at- 
mif,n  of  Congress  is  asked  to  the  question  of  the  compensation  of  the  let- 
"r  curriers  and  clerks  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  especially  on  the 
rural  free-delivery  routes.  More  routes  have  been  installed  since  the 
V'  July  last  than  in  any  like  period  in  the  Department's  history.  While 
•":p  regard  to  economy  must  be  kept  in  mind  In  the  establishment  of  new 
'p'ttU'-  yet  the  extension  of  the  rural  free-delivery  system  must  be  continued 
'r  reasons  of  sound  public  policy.  No  governmental  movement  of  recent 
<-!!'\J;as  resulted  in  greater  immediate  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country 

m  i'ural  free-delivery,  taken  in  connection  with  the  telephone,  the  bicycle, 
*i*  th:?  trolley,  accomplishes  much  toward  lessening  the  isolation  of  farm 
1^  aii-l  making  it  brighter  and  more  attractive.  In  the  immediate  past 
Jeto-k  of  just  such  facilities  as  these  has  driven  many  of  the  more  active 
••a  tp  tless  young  men  and  women  from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  for  they 
ys?Hi  i  at  loneliness  and  lack  of  mental  companionship.  It  is  unhealthy 
■nd  u?  desirable  for  the  cities  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  country;  and 
_  ee  delivery  is  not  only  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  is  good  because  it  is 
'J*  °i'  -he  causes  which  check  this  unwholesome  tendency  toward  the  urban 
ncpn.' ration  of  our  population  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts." 
,  ,  *  >■  ■■'■-se  indorsements  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of  question  that 
■•j-ier  epublican  rule  this  service,  fraught  with  so  milch  good  to  the  people 
W  ihe  rural  communities,  has  been  nurtured  and  cared  for  until  it  has 
|.,,?  one  of  our  permanent  institutions,  against  ivhich  no  political  party 
r«.  ej   r  dare  raise  a  voice. 

« „,  '  '•  :s  service  under  the  present  Administration  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
I^g,  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  8,339  routes  were 
"■r^t-d  and  6,653  established. 

s ,  l' ■•"  total  number  of  routes  in  operation  at  that  time  was  15,119,  and 
Mar-h  1,  1904,  the  total  number  had  increased  to  22,000. 
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"ftURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  "-"DEMOCRATIC  OPPOSI 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEORGE  W.  NORMS  of  Nebraska,  {„  daiM 
Congressional  Record,  March  16,  100^, 


The  Inauguration  o!  rural  free  delivery  in  the  United  States  was  bei* 
with  many  difficulties,  in  its  infancy  it  was  pounced  upon  by  the  Demo 
cratic  party,  a  party  that  has  an  unbroken  history  of  never  missing  nn  o? 
portunity  to  try  to  throttle  the  life  of  every  infant  industry  that  may  be  s 
unfortunate  as  to  meet  it  upon  the  great  highway  of  progress.  In  maklm 
appropriations  for  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  endiS; 
June  30,  1894,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  mak 
ing  an  experiment  in  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail. 

This  money  was  available  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  18 
The  country  was  at  that  time  under  a  Democratic  Administration,  ] 
Post-Office  Department,  headed  by  the  Democratic  Postmaster-General,  i 
not  only  opposed  to  rural  free  delivery,  but  it  refused  and  neglected  t»  m 
any  experiments  or  to  institute  any  rural  free-dcliocry  routes.  As  an 
cupo  for  thia  failure  and  neglect  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  law 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  in  his  report  transmitted  to  Congress  in 
comber,  1803,  expressed  strong  views  against  rural  free  delivery  and 
Postmaster-General  of  this  same  Democratic  Administration  approved  thes 
views,  and  in  his  report  to  this  some  Congress  spoke  of  rural  free  delivr 
as  follows :  ,v 

"Although  it  was  provided  by  Congress  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  tu 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  that  $10,000  should  be  devoted,  at  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  to  testing  the  feasibility  of  establish^ 
system  of  free  delivery  in  rural  districts,  it  has  been  found  impossible,  b 
reason  of  the  pressure  of  more  important  questions,  for  the  officers  havii 
that  subject  in  charge  to  give  the  subject  the  study  and  consideration  that 
demands,  much  less  to  establish  such  rural  free  delivery.  It  was  soon  di 
covered,  furthermore,  that  the  appropriation  for  this  experiment  is  not  : 
all  sufficient  for  thorough  and  reliable  tests,  for,  in  order  to  give  the  run 
free-delivery  system  a  fair  and  thorough  trial,  tests  would  have  to  be  ma< 
in  manv  localities,  differing,  necessarily,  in  density  of  population,  topos 
raptay,  class  of  interests,  and  condition  of  highways  and  thoroughfare 
To  inaugurate  a  system  of  rural  free  delivery,  it  would  require  an  appr< 
priation  of  at  least  $20,000,000.  I  therefore  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Fir 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  that  the  Department  would  not  be  warrant* 
In  burdening  the  people  with  such  a  great  expense,  when  it  can  more  pro\ 
erly,  adequately,  and  economically  meet  the  requirements  of  postal  exb  n.io 
by  widening  its  scope  along  reasonable  and  conservative  lines  and  by  estst 
lishing    additional    post-offices   wherever   the    communities    are    justified 

asking  for  them."  .   „    *       *» 

Mr.  Mubdock.     Is  it  not  true  also  that  before  this  report  Postmasu 
General  Wanamaker.  in  1.892,  recommended  strongly  thie  service?  ( 

Mr    Norths.     I  think  it  is.     I  think  the  recommendation  was  maae  . 
the  Republican  Postmaster-General  that  preceded  this  Democratic  cue. 

The  reasonable  and  just  demands  of  40,000,000  of  our  people,  the  i 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  Republic,  were  thus  ruthlessly  cast  aside  by  n  M 
of  the  hand  of  this  great  Dwnocratic  Postmaster- General.  ^ 

Not  only  was  the  Administration  against  rural  free  delivery,  bu. 
Democratic    opposition    included    the    other    Democratic    branches    nf 
National  Government.     The  House  of  Representatives  was  also  l)e\\-.M 
at  that  time,  and  on  February  27,  1894,  the  Committee  on  the  P™1'1* 
and   Post-Roads   in   reporting   to  the  House   the   annual   post-office  ap*  _ 
priation  bill,  used  the  following  language  in  reference  to  rural  free  driven 

"It  his  been  found  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  tiK<ie 
nortant  questions,  for  the  officers  having  that  subject  in  charge  to  F.'ve 
subject  the  study  and  consideration  that  it  demands,  much  less  to  c^aL- 
such  rural   free   delivery.      It  was   soon   discovered,   furthermore,   t,at 
appropriation  for  this  experiment  is  not  at  all  sufficient  for  thoro^a  a. 
reliable  tests;    for,  in  order  to  give  the  rural  free-delivery  systeiu  , .  |- 
and  thorough  trial,  tests  would  have  to  be  made  in  many  localities,  c-mtt^ 
necessarily,  in  density  of  population,  topography,  class  of  interents,  a«:u  «■  « 
ditkm  of  highways  and  thoroughfares," 

Mr.  Thomas  of  North  Carolina.  What  report  is  that? 

Mr.  Nokhis.     This  is  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Po^t-O-^ 

Post-Roads  made ,  ,r  #&! 

Mr.  Thomas  of  North  Carolina.     I  simply  wanted  to  know  ul<- 

Postmaster- General  it  was.  ^  .. 

Mr.  NobrIb.     Well,  this  was  under  a  Democratic  Adminlstra  < 
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1URAL  FREI  DELIVERY  8ERV1C6  OWES  ITS  EXIST- 
ENCE TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY." 


WatU    from    remark*    of    Hon.    QEOBQE    W.    NORMS    of 
Nebraska,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  March  16,  190$. 


Under  a  Democratic  Administration,  the  Post-Office  Department, 

led  by  the  Democratic  Postmaster-General,  was  not  only  opposed 

rural  free  delivery,  but  it   refused  and  neglected  to  make  any 

mriments  or  to  institute  any  rural  free-delivery  routes.     As  an 

|x(lisc   for  this   failure   and  neglect  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the 

the  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  in  his  report  transmitted  to 

nnaress  in   December,  1893,  expressed  strong  views  against  rural 

delivery  and  the  Postmaster-General  of  this  same  Democratic 

(inunistration   approved  these  views. 

The  first  Postmaster-General  under  the  McKinley  Administration 
his  first  annual  report,  in  speaking  of  rural  free  delivery  used 
he  following  language: 

It  would  he  difficult  to  point  to  any  like  expenditure  of  public  money 
>rh  has  been  more  generously  appreciated  by  the  people,  or  which  has  con- 
red  Greater   benefits   in   proportion    to   the  amount   expended.      In    every 
nance  the  introduction  of  tbe  service  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the 
mount  of  mail  matter  handled.     There  is  no  doubt  of  the  desire  wherever 
svsiem    ha-*    been    tried    that   it   should   be   made  permanent.      There   is 
■illy  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
the  Post-Office  and   Post-Roads  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,   the  con- 
duce of  the  rural   free   delivery   will   "elevate  the  standard  of   intelli- 
'p:ca  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

This  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  used  the 
lowing   language,    and    it    is    Postmaster-General    Smith,    of    the 
IcKinley  Administration: 

The    benefits  accruing   from   the  extension   of   postal    facilities  to   the 
,il  communities  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Increased  postal  receipts,  making  many  of  the  new   deliveries  almost 
mmnd iately  self-supporting.     In  Great  Britain,  where  an  extension  of  rural 
reo  delivery  on  a  broader  scale  has  been  in  progress  since  1897,  the  num- 
ber of  additional  letters  mailed  because  of  additional  facilities  afforded  is 
stitnated  at  50,000,000  for  the  present  year. 

Enhancement  of  the  value  of  farm  lands  reached  by  this  service  and 
letter  prices  obtained  for  farm  products  through  more  direct  communication 
h  the  marketc  and  prompter  information  of  their  state. 

Improved  means  of  travel,  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  road*, 
pecially  in  the  Western  States*  having  been  graded  specifically  in  order 
obtain  rural  free  delivery.  ...... 

Higher   educational    influences,    broader    circulation    of   the   means   of 
.iiblio  intelligence,  and  closer  daily  contact  with  the  great  world  of  activity 
xtended  to  the  homes  of  heretofore  isolated  rural  communities. 
in  1900  the  Postmaster-General  under  this  same  Administration 
poke  of  rural  free  delivery  as  follows i 

^  be  extraordinary  extension  of  rural  free  delivery  during  the  past  two 
ears  has  proved  to  be  the  most  salient,  significant,  and  far-reaching  feature 
>t  postal  development  in  recent  times. 

***** 
Free  delivery  in  rural  communities  has  been  regarded  a3  too  costly  and 
■urdensome  to  be  admissible.  On  these  grounds  the  movement  encountered 
oreat  opposition  when  first  proposed,  and  even  when  Congress  authorized 
the  experiment  there  was  reluctance  in  trying  it.  It  took  time  and  experi- 
ence t0  develop  and  enforce  the  more  fust  view,  first,  that  the  great  body  of 
People  who  live  outside  cities  and  towns  are  entitled  to  share  in  advanced 
mail  facilities  even  if  the  cost  exceeds  the  returns ;  and  .second,  that  the 
barrirr  of  unbalanced  expense  is  not  as  formWable  as  was  apprehended. 
«  *  *  *  * 

With  all  these  results  clearly  indicated  by  the  experiment  as  thus  far 
^ied(  rural  free  delivery  is  plainly  here  to  stay. 

In  1901  the  Postmaster-General  estimated  that  in  four  years  the 
service  would  be  extended  to  the  entire  country  and  recommended 
s&ch  extension. 
In  speaking  of  the  service  he  said: 
'i  he  policy  of  rural  free  deliver*  Is  no  longer  a  subject  of  serious  dis- 
pute,   it  has  unmistakably  vindicated,  UseW  by  its  fruits. 

In  1902  the  Postmaster-General  spoke  of  rural  free  delivery  as 
follows: 

i '  ural-deUvery  service  has  become  an  established  fact. 
11  mil  thus  be  seen  thai  the  rural  fret-delivery  service  owes  %ts 
tmunce,  its  advancement,  and  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency 
i«  tl«  Republican  party,  and  that  the  comfort  andhappmess  wUch 
«  ^.ries  to  the  homes  of  millions  of  om  people  u  dm  to  thewatch^ 
hi  vare  of  the  Republican  party  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
jW^mele  party  Med  to  throttl*  U  and  crush  th*  **/#  out  of  %t 
*  &$  infancy* 

H 


"FREE  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT  of  Kama*,  in  4 
Congreeeional  Record,  December  It,  190$. 


In  a  colloquy  the  other  day  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  sevei 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  made  assertions  which  left  the  Impression  t 
the  Democratic  party  wa3  the  author  and  finisher  of  this  system  of  fi 
rural  mail  delivery  which  has  become  so  popular  during  the  past  few  y€a 

I  apprehended  that  this  sort  of  scheme  would  make  Its  first  appearaa 
officially  In  the  reports  of  the  Postmasters-General  of  the  United  Stat 
I  have  therefore  examined  these  reports  with  some  care  and  for  some  ^ 
back.  The  first  reference  which  I  find  to  this  system  appears  in  the  rep< 
of  the  Hon,  John  Wanamaker,  Postmaster-General  during  the  Harrison  j 
ministration. 

The  recommendation  which  was  made  by  Postmaster-Genera!  Wai 
maker,  and  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  was  followed  up  by  the  Admin 
tration  and  resulted  in  an  appropriation  for  experiments  in  the  di recti 
suggested.  These  experiments  in  the  first  place  were  in  the  nature  of « 
tending  free  delivery  to  villages  and  small  towns.  At  the  close  of  1 
Harrison  Administration  the  experiments  which  had  been  set  on  foot  unt 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  were  proceeding  with  great  satisfacti 
to  the  country  and  to  the  people,  and  propositions  had  been  made  to  < 
tend  these  systems  still  further  so  as  to  reach  out  into  the  rural  regioi 
That  was  the  situation  which  prevailed  when  a  Democratic  Administrate 
the  second  Cleveland  Administration,  came  into  power.  Referring  to  ti 
matter,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  under  that  Administrati 
made  the  following  report.  After  having  discussed  in  a  discouraging  w 
the  entire  system,  he  says : 

"It  would  require  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $20,000,000  to  inaugun 
a  system  of  rural  tree  delivery  throughout  the  country." 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  First  Assistant,  the  Postmasfo 
General,  Bissell,  incorporated  the  following  in  his  annual  report : 

"Although  It  was  provided  by  Gongress  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  t 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  that  $10,000  should  be  devoted,  at  t 
discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  to  testing  the  feasibility  of  establis 
ing  a  system  of  free  delivery  in  rural  districts,  it  has  been  found  imp* 
sible,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  more  important  questions,  for  the  offic< 
having  that  subject  in  charge  to  give  the  subject  the  study  and  consi 
eration  that  it  demands,  much  less  to  establish  such  rural  free  delivei 
It  was  soon  discovered,  furthermore,  that  the  appropriation  for  this  e 
perlment  is  not  at  all  sufficient  for  thorough  and  reliable  tests,  for  in  ord 
to  give  the  rural  free-delivery  system  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  tests  wou 
have  to  be  made  in  many  localities  differing  necessarily  in  density  of  pop 
lation,  topography,  class  of  interests,  condition  of  highways  and  thoroug 
fares.  To  inaugurate  a  system  of  rural  free  delivery  it  would  require  1 
appropriation  of  at  least  $20,000,000." 

He  then  refers  to  the  report  of  his  First  Assistant,  and  Indorses  t 
recommendation  made  there  that  the  attempt  be  not  made. 

The  next  official  reference  which  I  find  to  this  matter  appears  In  t 
second   report  of  William   L.   Wilson    as   Postmaster-General,   in   which 
says,  referring  to  the  appropriation  which  had  been  made  in  the  precedii 
year  and  which  he  had  not  used  • 

"Should  Congress  see  fit  to  make  it  available  for  the  current  year,  I  w 
make  the  experiment  ordered  by  the  best  tests  I  can  devise ;  but  the  riifflcu 
ties  in  the  way  of  such  experiments  and  the  reasons  for  viewing  the  vbo 
plan  a?  impracticable  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  House  comaii 
tee  on  the  post-office  appropriation  bill,  second  session  of  the  Fifty-iW 
Congress," 

It   will    be    seen,    therefore,    that   Mr.    Cleveland's    Postmaster -Gener 
after  two  years  of  study  and  reflection  upon  the  subject,  after  having  abj 
lutely  refused  to  use  the  money  which  Congress  placed  at  his  disposal 
this  purpose,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  whole  plan  was  Impractical* 
and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  next  official  allusion  to   this  matter  to  which  I   wish  to  roll  tl 
attention  of  the  House  appears  in  the  message  of  President  Clevrand 
Congress,  under  date  of  December  4,  1893.     Referring  to  the  matter  of  'rf 
rural  delivery  he  says : 

"I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  pre^-nt 
permit  as  general  an  introduction  of  this  feature  of  mail  service  as  i    ne*-« 
sary  or  desirable,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  smaller  co'iini'"1 
ties  than  are  now  designated." 

I  next  call  attention  to  a  single  sentence  from  the  annual  me  ■■ ?*Se  s 
the  following  year,  by  President  Cleveland,  in  which  he  says: 

"The  estimated  cost  of  rural  free  delivery  generally  is  so  very  li-r^1'" 
It  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs." 

Thus  dismissing  it  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  an  utterly  Impractical 
scheme  by  reason  of  the  vast  expense  that  would  be  involved. 

It  appears*  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  Democratic  Po:  &*s® 
General,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post-0 ;flce ■* 
the  Post-Roads,  and  a  Democratic  President  ail  united  in  agreeing  ™al  m 
establishment  of  free  rural  delivery  was  an  impracticable  propositi 
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IURAL    FREE    DELIVERY."— "A    SERVICE    SIDE- 
TRACKED, NEGLECTED,  AND  ABUSED  UNDER 
DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION." 


mt  from  remark*  of  Hon.  GILBERT  N.  HAU&EN  of  Iowa,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  8$,  1904* 


What  would  our  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages  be  without  the  agricultural 
erest*- ?     What  would  our   railroads   be?     Our  farms   certainly   furnish 
butt;  of  the  freight  traffic.     What  would  our  manufacturers  be  without 
,1 

What  would  our  export  trade  be  without  our  farms  and  farmers? 
;tr  and  ninety-eight  one-hundedths  per  cent,  to  83^4  per  cent,  of  our 
,nrts  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  four  years  came  from  the  farm.  We 
lorteii  3,543,043,022  pounds  of  cotton  last  year,  valued  at  $316,180,429, 
g  nearly  $1,000,000  per  day.  The  first  eight  months  of  this  fiscal 
we  exported  13,394,562  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $53,037,418 ; 
78-l,:9»  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $33,053,949*.  172,064,186  pounds 
bacon,  valued  at  $16,914,013,  and  135,513,538  pounds  of  ham,  valued 
5,833,620.  We  exported  in  1902,  234,772,515  bushels  of  wheat  and 
028,088  bushels  of  corn.  Our  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil  furnished 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  for  export — 

pss  and  corn  meal   f  SJ'SSJ'JIS 

rat  and   flour 166,231,093 

ial  bread   stuffs    *. 2I?'5n^Sia 

ttle  and  beef  products    81,792,299 

gs  and  hog  products ^S'JSo  2?2 

»cco  and  manufactures  of  tobacco 28,1 72 ,818 

ton  and  manufactures  of  cotton 333,945,861 

tal  domestic  agricultural  products   943,811,020 

Being  nearly  $3,000,000  for  every  working  day  in  the  year. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $394.- 
M92.  Without  our  domestic  agricultural  export  trade  the  balance  of 
ie  would  have  been  against  us  to  the  extent  of  $418,900 M0,  this  amount 
ng  ten  times  as  great  as  the  gold  coinage  and  sixteen  times  the  silver 
nage  In  1902.  Our  domestic  agricultural  exports  for  the  last  fifty  years 
re  In  the  aggregate  $23,957,997,735,  being  more  than  one-quarter  the 
al  wealth  of  the  United  States.  What  would  our  supply  of  money  be 
thout  the  income  from  the  farms?  ••  *  *  *  For  the  fiscal  year 
ling  June  30,  1887,  under  the  Democratic  Administration,  Congress  ap- 
ipriared  $654,715  for  agriculture.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
U,  under  Republican  Administration,  Congress  appropriated  $5,978,160 
agriculture,  an  increase  of  more  than  800  per  cent.  For  the  year  1887, 
igress  appropriated  $23,753,057.21  for  the  Army,  and  for  1904,  $77,- 
8,762.83.  In  1887,  Congress  appropriated  $16,489,907.20  for  the  Navy, 
5  in  1904,  $81,876,791.43.  For  1887,  Congress  appropriated  '$54,365,- 
325  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  for  1904,  $153,511,549.75.  For 
&7r  Congress  appropriated  $82,075,200  for  pensions,  and  for  1904, 
39.847,600. 
The  appropriation  for  rural  free  delivery  was  then  $10,000;  this  year 
hive  appropriated  $20,180,000.     *     *     •     • 

We  all  agree  that  the  post-office  bill  contained  no  item  of  greater  Im- 
rtanc*  than  the  $20,180,000  for  this  service  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Qr  y-nrs  ago  not  a  single  route  was  in  operation  in  my  district — very 
In  Oio  United  States — a  service  sidetracked,  neglected  and  abused  under 
"Docrntio  Administration.  After  these  seven  years  of  fostering,  nour- 
inS,  ad  friendly  encouragement  by  a  Republican  Administration  it  has 
,¥'S  ttom  a  $10,000  appropriation  "to  over  $20,000,000.  During  the  last 
■1  year  48,954,390  pieces  were  collected  and  390,428,128  pieces  of  mail 
'■Silvered  by  Uncle  Sams  15,119  carriers;  8,339  routes  were  in- 
Mgat-d,  of  which  6,653  were  established  and  1,714  were  rejected.  On 
&e  30  1903,  there  were  15,119  routes  in  operation,  an  average  number 
40  for  each  of  the  386  Congressional  districts.  On  that  day  there  were 
7°0  petitions  for  routes  awaiting  investigation,  and  on  April  1,  1904, 
■re  w -re  22,537  rural  free-delivery  routes  in  operation,  or  an  average 
59  fo  each  Congressional  district. 
w1i.m  the  liberal  appropriation  made  for  this  service  for  the  coming 
r»  be  >re  the  next  fiscal  year  ends  we  will  have  in  operation  more  than 
•°°0  r  utes,  extending  the  service  to  the  firesides  of  more  than  3,000,000 
^s.  we  hope  in  the  near  future  to  extend  the  service  to  every  coun- 
hon-,?  where  it  is  practical  and  possible,  a  recognition  Justly  due  a 
;erv'ife-;  people,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  great  Republic,  where  love, 
a!}y.  utriotism,  virtue,  and  morality  prevail,  adding  much  to  the  bless- 
'*•  «»'  unccment,  advantages,  happiness,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  a 
'V*  *  o  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  progress,  prosperity,  stability, 
"!%  nd  peace,  and  who  have  always  been  found  in  the  foremost  ranks 
U[iT  u/s  of  unpleasantness,  gallantly  marching  on  to  victory  in  times 
tftat  an<|  waf% 
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"RURAL    FREE    DELIVERY."  —  "DEMOCRATIC 
LECT  AND  ABUSE"— "REPUBLICAN  EN» 
COURAGEMENT  AND   ENTHUSIASM." 


Extract    from    remarks    of    Eon.    GEORGE     W.    NOBHIS 
Nebraska,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  March  IS,  199$, 


Now,  in  this  report,  made  by  the  Postmaster-General,  wher 
he  gives  the  account  of  these  tests,  as  well  as  in  ail  other  repo 
made  by  Democratic  officials,  there  is  not  one  sentence  and  not  « 
word  in  favor  of  rural  free  delivery,  no  word  for  Us  encaurayetm 
no  hope  for  its  life.  From  Democratic  officials  there  never  has  b< 
a  recommendation  in  its  favor,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  recu 
mendatioii  has  been  against  it,  every  effort  was  to  discourage 
every  move  was  to  delay  it,  and  every  attempt  was  to  kill  it. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  a  time  when  the  Dm 
cratic  party,  as  far  as  rural  free  delivery  is  concerned,  passes  ii 
a  state  of  "innocuous  desuetude/' 

On  the  4-th  of  March,  1897,  the  Republican  party  took  charge 
the  national  branches  of  our  Government,  and  rural  free  delivc 
was  given  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  had  passed  through  the  Den 
cratic  purgatory  of  neglect  and  abuse,  and  in  a  weak,  struggii 
condition  it  became  the  ward  of  the  McKinley  Administration, 
was  now  about  to  be  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  Republic 
encouragement  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  become  a  bright  and  a  Jlvi 
reality  at  the  fireside  of  a  million  humble  homes.  From  that  ti 
on  rural  free  delivery  has  been  given  encouragement  by  every  < 
ficial  connected  with  it  in  any  way. 

It  has  been  given  respectful  consideration,  friendly  encouraj 
ment  and  favorable  recommendation  in  every  annual  report  of  i 
Post-Office  Department  since  the  Republican  party  took  charge 
1897.  Nowhere  in  any  report  of  any  Republican  official  is 
any  word  of  condemnation  or  discouragement.  The  officials  devot 
themselves  to  the  expansion  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  service,  a 
at  no  time  did  they  neglect  it  or  refuse  to  perform  their  duty 
reason  of  "the  pressure  of  more  important  questions,"  as  tii 
Democratic  predecessors  admittedly  did. 

I  should  like  to  read  at  length  from  some  of  the  reports  of  I 
Republican  officials,  showing  the  favorable  consideration  given 
rural  free  delivery  since  the  beginning  of  the  McKinley  "Admin 
tration,  but  as  my  time  is  limited  I  shall  read  only  a  few  extra* 
First,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  report  from  the  Commit! 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  made  to  this  House  in  the  Fifl 
fourth  Congress.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  t 
House  of  Representatives  was  Republican,  and  this  commit! 
necessarily  Republican.  This  committee,  in  speaking  of  rural  ft 
delivery,  said: 

While  the  demand  for  rural  free  delivery  comes  from  the  people  in  t 
main,  it  has  been  made  the  subject-matter  of  discussion  by  the  Post-OJ 
Department  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  agreed  by  those  who  M 
investigated  the  subject  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  accomn 
datlous  should  be  withheld. 

The  ftrst  Postmaster-General  under  the  McKinley  Adrainistrati 
in  his  first  annual  report,  in  speaking  of  rural  free  delivery?  us 
the  following  language: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  like  expenditure  oi  publk  nwj 
which  has  been  more  generously  appreciated  by  the  people,  or  whicH  ' 
conferred  greater  benefits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended.  In  e« 
instance  the  introduction  of  the  service  has  resulted  in  an  inerea.^  oi  j 
amount  of  mail  matter  bandied.  There  if-  no  doubt  of  the  desire  voeret 
the  system  has  been  tried  that  it  should  be  made  permanent,  'riiere 
equally  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  C'.> '■•iral" 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  U-e  w 
tf nuance  of  the  rural  free  delivery  will  "elevate  the  standard  of  int^ag^ 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

This  Congress  that  he  refers  to  is  the  Fifty- fourth  Congress, 
Republican  Congress,  from  the  report  of  whose  Committee  on  t 
Post-Ofice  and  Post-Roads  the  Postmaster-General  makt-s  tft 
quotation.     He  says  further*. 

It  has,  unquestionably  proved  itself  a  potent  factor  in  the  attain?«eo[ 
what  should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  our  Government,  the  gr.-;:iuj«» 
the  best  possible  postal   facilities  to  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

In  1899  the  Postmaster-General  under  the  McKinley  Adr -1*1"  ^ 
tion  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  service,  and  expressed 
opinion  that  its  general  adoption  would  be  desirable. 


FLFPHONE  DELIVERY  OF  SPECIAL  RURAL  MAIL 
MATTER." 

lrad  from  debate  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  5,  190}. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.     I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk,  to 
J  in  at  the  end  of  line  7  on  page  31. 

"  tup  Secretary.     On  page  31.  line  7,  St  is  proposed  to  insert : 
For  experimental  telephone  delivery  of  special  rural  mail  matter,  under 
action  of  the  Postmaster-General,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Cockrkix.     Let  us  have  some  explanation  of  that  amendment,  Mr. 
Bsident. 
Vr    Gorman.     What  does  the  amendment  mean? 

Mr,  Fairbanks.     The  Postmaster-General  has  this  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
tin  his  last  annual  report: 

The  extension  of  the  rural  free-delivery  service  and  the  consequent  In- 
»*"«n  the  use  of  the  mails  by  the  patrons  residing  along  the  rural  routes, 
-.her  with  the  extension  of  the  telephone  service  into  the  farming  dis- 
1  of  the  country,  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  extending  the  privilege 
U,p  special  delivery  of  such  letters,  or  the  contents  thereof,  by  moans 
the  telephone,  it  being  proposed  that  a  special  stamp  be  provided  cover- 
*he  cost  of  such  transmission,  the  use  of  which  stamp  would  authorize 
/postmaster  at  the  office  of  delivery  to  open  such  letter  and  telephone 
-'rontentF  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  will  be  seen  that  if 
-hplan  is  feasible,  twenty-four  hours'  time  will  be  saved  m  the  trans- 
Mob  of  important  messages  to  many  people  residing  along  the  lines  of 
.'rural  delivery  routes.  I  would  recommend  that  a  small  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Postmaster-General  to 
vestieate  this  subject. 

I  will  state  to  the  Senator  that  since  this  same  matter  was  before  the 
He  last  year  it  has  received  pretty  careful  consideration  in  some  sections 
lie  country.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  rural  districts  who 
IKe  it  is  an  entirely  feasible  proposition.  It  is  simply  carrying  into  the 
mtrij  by  the  telephone  the  special -delivery  service  which  ts  enjoyed  %n 
cities  through  special-delivery  carriers. 

Mr,  Cockrei-T,.     Who  pays  for  it? 

Mr,  Fairbanks.  It  will  be  paid  for  by  those  who  get  the  special  ser- 
The  special-delivery  service  in  the  cities  is  more  than  self-supporting. 
«  Government  requires  a  special  stamp  upon  special-delivery  letters, 
fi!ch  is  Intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  extra  service;  and  thus  far  the 
rarnment  has  received  a  considerable  excess  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
tintainlng  the  service.  The  service  proposed  in  the  country  will  not ;  to- 
te any  burden  whatever  upon  the  Government,  because  it  will  be  paid  for 
ily  by  those  who  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Cockreix.     Of  course  the  man  who  gets  the  stamp  pays  for  it. 

Mr,  Fairbanks.     Yes. 

Mr,  Cockrell.     But  who  pays,  and  how  is  the  telephone  company  paid, 

transmitting  the  message? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.     In  most  of  the  districts  the  farmers  have  telephones, 

the  use  of  which  they  pay  rent,  as  is  done  in  cities. 

The  contents  of  urgent  special-delivery  letters  may  be  transmitted  over 

fanner's  own  telephone  by  the  postmaster  in  the  adjoining  city  or  yil- 
M       The  details  will  all  be  worked  out  by  the  Postmaster-General.     It  is 
irely  experimental,   just  as  rural  free  delivery  was  for  several  years. 

Mv   ttptttr      It  may  be  that  this  is  a  good  thing  to  do    but  it  seems 

^,H?y  wll  on  the  postmaster  in  his  neighborhood  to  open  his  mail  and 
"1  it  and  telephone  it  to  him. 

That  is  paternall^n  rnj ,  mad It  jeem.  to  m.      ^-^  SSSSSff 
^^{TfrtSSS9 S  ^^t^^o^^^^^^  and  he  can  now 
'■ephone  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  without  much  trouble. 
If  the  point  of  order  will  lie  against  the  amendment    I  make  ft. 

m  r  „t„M      i  nhnuia  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  it 

.  Fairbanks.     *  J*™™*  [lrlDJci<i1  delivery  in  the  cities,  and  if  there 

more  paternalist  c  than ^^^'{^^f^g^te.,  shoild  not  enjoy 

.,  ...  '^«f^^l%M.  K  «d  !>y  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 

\T„    TirTTirT,      ThP  delivery  in  the  great  cities  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

^  the  c«y  of  nIw  York      You  would  have  to  have  innumerable  offices 

M  r     man  wotild  ever  know  to  which  office  his  letter  was  coming      It  is 

^oryln  The  citv      It  is  not  necessary  in  the  rural  districts  at  all. 

,     The  iSwmKHT*  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Chair  understand  the  Senator 

r°m  Colorado  to  make  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Tei.lkr.     I  make  It.  .**..*-  -„,*«. 

T     President  pro  tempore.     The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
V     p^p^vks      I  understand  verv  well  that  the  same  point  of  order 

?^1<1  lie  tgalnst  ft  tLt  was  made  agatn*t  the  amendment  last  year.     I 

^d  the  Senator  would  not  interpose  it. 


Mr 
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"FREE   RURAL   DELIVERY."— "CONCLUSIVE   PRQ( 
OF  ITS  BENEFIT  AND  WISDOM." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  ARTHUR  L.  BATES  of  P$Hni 
vania,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  March  15,  1904. 

Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  existence,  growth,  and  rievel( 
ment  of  free  rural  delivery  are  the  best  evidences  in  recent  ?« 
that  this  is  a  government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  '•[ 
service  has  been  called  a  "luxury."  It  is  more  than  that;  and 
eagerly  has  it  been  sought  after  in  all  portions  of  this  country  a 
so  thoroughly  appreciated  wherever  bestowed  that  it  has  comoV 
regarded  as  a  necessity  by  the  millions  who  enjoy  it 

As  late  as  June  30,  1909,  there  were  onlv  some  8,000  rural  n,v 
established,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1904,  there  will  bo  23! 
rural  routes  in  operation  in  this  country,  apportioned  among'* 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  largely  in  pronorti 
to  the  number  of  petitions  received. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  $21,000,000  appropriated  in  this  heh 
brings  more  direct  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Republic  wk 
U  affects  than  almost  any  other  appropriation  made  by  the  (hue 
Government, 

Forty  years  ago  everyone  went  or  sent  to  the  post-office  for  1 
mail,  and  the  farmer  in  the  busy  season,  when  his  horses  and  teai 
were  working  in  the  fields,  could  sometimes  only  receive  mail  f 
himself  and  family  possibly  once  a  week—on  Saturday  afternoi 
Now  it  is  not  only  delivered  several  times  daily  at  the  homes  a 
places  of  business  of  the  inhabitants  of  more  than  a  thousand  citi 
but  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (January  1  to  June' 
1903)  there  were  delivered  by  the  carriers  of  this  service  soi 
310,000,000  pieces  of  mail  on  rural  routes  throughout  the  Un 
States  to  farmers  and  inhabitants  of  sparsely  settled  regions. 

Increased  facilities  always  bring  increased  use  and 'enjoyment 
more  letters  are  written  and  received;  more  newspapers  and  ma* 
zines  are  subscribed  for. 

IHCBEASED  VALUE  OF  FABM  LANDS  OF  THE  OOXJMTB 

The   testimony    adduced    from   all  over   the  country  proves  th 
by  reason  of  rural  free  delivery  the  actual  value  of  our  farm  Ian 
has  been  increased.     Many  farmers  state  that  they  would  not 
pense  with  the  service   for  $50  or  even  $100  per  annum.     It 
been  estimated  that  the  value  of  farm  lands  has  risen  by  this  mea- 
ns high  as  $5  per  acre  in  several  States.     A   moderate   benefit 
the  farm  lands  of  the  whole  country  would  be  from  $1  to  $3  per  m 

BETTEB  PBICES  FOB  FABM  PBODTTCTS, 

The  producers,  being  brought  into  daily  touch  with  the  state  (. 
the  markets  and  in  better  communication*  with  those  who  buy  the 
products,  are  able  to  obtain  better  prices  for  all  that  the  farm  pn 
duces.     More  definite  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  is  always 
great  advantage, 

GOOD  BOADS  EHCOI/KAGED. 

Good  roads  have  been  built  and  induced  as  an  incentive  for  run 
free-delivery  establishment  and  to  better  encourage  their  nwintei 
anee.  The  Department  wisely  states  that  as  a  prerequisite  u>  tt 
granting  of  the  benefits  of  rural  free  delivery  there  must  be  gofl 
passable  roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  many  localities  tf 
farmers  have  taken  the  matter  of  good  roads  into  their  own  hand 
and  through  their  pathmasters  and  supervisors  have  lowered  grade 
built  bridges,  turned  waterways,  and  aided  in  this  wav  the  gencri 
communication  between  different  points. 

FBEE  DELIVEBY  OPPOSED  BY  LAST  DEMOCBATXC 
ADMIIOSTBATIOH. 

During  the  last  Administration  of  President  Cleveland  the  <yst« 
of  rural  free  delivery  was  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  H°uS 
Committee  on  Fost-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  and  under  the  san-o  M 
ministration,  in  1894,  Postmaster-General  Bissell  refused  to  m«k 
use  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  offered  him  to  inaugurate  tb 
service,  stating  that  the  project  was  impracticable  and  unwise  Tb 
entire  service  has  been  practically  established  and  built  u|>  wi'tld 
the  last  seven  years,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  ber  I^enl 
wise,  and  useful  items  of  legislation  provided  by  the  Feder  Con 
gress.  The  alacrity  and  unanimity  with  which  it  has  been  *&* 
for  and  used  by  the  people  at  large  is  conclusive  proof  of  it;;  bf"e 
fit  and  wisdom. 
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"THE  PANAMA  CANAL  QUESTION." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GROSVENOR,  of  Ohio 
daily  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  1,  1904, 


I  say  that  the  brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  that  to-day  shin 
upon  the  pathway  of  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
his  course  in  the  Panama  Canal  question.  [Applause  on  the  it 
publican  side.]  *  It  was  not  unduly  precipitate.  It  was  intelligci 
wise,  and  characteristic  of  the  Administration,  doubtless  in  sot 
part  advised  and  recommended  by  the  distinguished  Secretary  , 
State,  than  whom  we  have  had  no  better,  more  clear-headed  Seer 
tary  of  State  within  the  memory  of  living  man.  [Applause 
the  Republican  side.] 

And  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  the  _„. 
who  did  it.  If  you  want  to  be  wise  you  must  not  drive  the  rai 
and  file  of  the  American  people  to  vote  for  Roosevelt  because  < 
his  action  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  is  what  you  are  like 
to  do.  He  will  be  nominated  by  acclamation,  and  among  the  stroi 
arguments  that  we  shall  make  in  his  favor  will  be  two  things:  Firs 
when  you  say  he  is  overstrenuous,  overactive,  overimpetuous,  w 
will  ask  you,  "What  has  he  done?"  Name  the  thing  now.  \Vhei 
was  he  overimpetuous?  What  public  act  of  Roosevelt  would  yo 
criticise  to-day  on  the  stump  of  the  United  States.  What  act  hi 
he  done  that  the  Republican  party  can  not  indorse  in  its  convei 
tion  and  the  people  of  the  country  can  not  indorse  at  the  poll* 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  What  is  it?  There  is  not  oi 
such  act. 

He  promised  at  Buffalo  to  execute  the  policy  and  principles 
lie  red  to  by  William  MeKinley.  J  challenge  any  man — not  to 
up  and  interrupt  me  now—but  I  challenge  him  to  take  time  an 
come  here  and  tell  me  and  tell  the  American  people  what  princlpl 
what  act,  what  policy  of  McKinley  Roosevelt  has  not  executed.  An 
when  we  go  to  the  American  people  and  say  to  them,  "You  mus 
either  vote,  for  Roosevelt  or  you  must  condemn  McKinley,"  an 
when  you  supplement  all  that  by  saying,  in  addition,  "You  mm 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  American  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  who! 
world  because  of  the  Panama  question,**  you  will  find  yourself 
in  a  dilemma  that  I  hope  you  will  never  get  into.  [Applause  on  th 
Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Smith,  erf  Kentucky.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  as 
him  a  question  for  information? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky.  I  observe  that  the  official  correspor 
dence  between  our  representative  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  an 
the  State  Department  here  in  Washington  indicates  that  a  know! 
edge  of  the  revolution  was  possessed  here  before  it  was  down  then 

Mr.  Grosvenor.    I  do  not  care 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky.  What  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleraa 
is  this:  Thinking  that  he  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  o 
that  question,  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  can  give  to  this  committe 
any  information  showing  that  the  State  Department  derived  it 
knowledge  of  the  revolution  from  Panama  first — I  mean,  whethc 
there  was  any  official  correspondence  sent  to  the  State  Departmen 
from  Panama  before  this  message  was  sent  from  the  State  Depart 
ment  to  Panama  advising  that  a  revolution  had  occurred  or  wa 
about  to  occur? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  did  not  get  my  information  in  that  war. 
got  my  information  in  July.  I  read"  it  again  in  the  London  time 
of  the  early  days  of  September,  that  there  was  in  motion  an  element 
in  Colombia  sure  to  result  in  revolution  in  Panama  if  that  treati 
was  defeated,  and  I  believed  it,  and  I  believe  the  gentleman  noj 
believes  it;  and  whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  hearj 
of  it  first  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Where  he  got  his  -information 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  om 
thing.  Roosevelt  may  be  impetuous  and  he  may  be  strenuousf  M 
he  is  honest ,  he  is  truthful,  and  he  would  not  lie,  even  under  thi 
pressure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  «^j 
ever  he  says  about  the  matter  I  implicitly  believe,  and  so  "j 
10,000,000  voters  of  the  American  people,  as  they  will  show  ^ 
gentleman  in  good  time,  I 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  the  utmosjj 
confidence  in  the  President's  integrity,  and  I  have  asked  these  q«cSi 
tions  simply  to  get  information,  if  it  were  possible  to  elicit  it  ^ 
the  gentleman.  | 


PANAMAS  —  "THE    CROWNING    GLORY    OF    THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY/' 

\ilnwt  from  remmk*  #f  #©n.  ALBBRT  /.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois, 
to  daily  Congressional  Record,  February  8,  1904, 

The  President  well  knew  that  if  the  threats  of  the  leaders  of 
be  province  of  Panama  were  carried  into  execution,  and  the  peo- 
,1c,  as  I  have  already  shown,  were  ripe  to  support  any  declaration 
f  independence  upon  the  part  of  their  leaders,  that  Colon  and 
>g!iama  and  the  line  of  the  railroad  would  be  the  first  points  of 
ollision  between  the  Colombian  Government  and  the  people  of 
>anama.  It  was  his  duty  as  the  representative  of  our  Government 
o  take  every  precaution  to  protect  our  rights  under  the  treaty  of 
846  and  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  in  those 
aties  and  on  the  line  of  theN railroad.  Instead  of  being  subjected 
[o  criticism  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  sent  our  cruisers 
o  Colon  and  other  points,  he  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise.  To 
nv  mind,  Mr.  President,  nothing  that  has  occurred  in  his  entire 
Administration  reflects  greater  credit  than  the  foresight  that  was 
jxercised  and  the  promptness  with  which  he  took  the  necessary 
neans  to  protect  American  interests  when  Panama  had  in  fact  de- 
:!ared  her  independence. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  come  to  the  last  analysis  on  this  whnle 
subject,  the  President  is  condemned  for  carrying  out  the  wishes 
if  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
denounced  for  promptly  responding  to  an  overwhelming  American 
sentiment  in  protecting  American  interests  on  the  Isthmus,  in 
recognizing  the  new  Republic  which  was  established  in  Panama,  and 
in  promptly  negotiating  a  treaty  which,  if  ratified,  has  secured  to 
the  United  States  the  construction  of  this  great  canal,  which  has 
been  the  dream  of  navigators  for  four  hundred  years,  an  enter- 
prise that  will  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  twentieth  centnry. 

Mr.  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt  needs  no  defense  at  my  hands. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  great  Republic  has  been 
such  as  not  only  to  endear  him  to  the  people  of  all  sections  of 
our  common  country,  but  to  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  this  generation.  He  is  a  typical  American.  His  every  aspiration 
is  for  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his  country  and  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  Carping  critics  may  jeer  at  him ;  ealuminators  mav 
revile  him;  but,  Mr.  President,  they  can  not  destroy  him.  Tt  is 
the  fate  of  greatness  to  be  reviled  and  denounced.  Our  President 
will  survive  all  this,  as  other  great  men  of  the  past  have  survived 
the  calumnies  and  slanders  that  have  been  hurled  at  them  during 
their  lives. 

What  ambitious  ends  have  our  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
other  than  the  good  of  our  common  country?  The  recognition  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  known 
as  the  Hay-Varflla  treaty  are  for  the  interests  of  our  common 
country,  not  to  enhance  the  power  or  dignity  of  either  of  these 
great  men.  There  was  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  thought  to  be  as  bad  a  man  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado now  seems  to  think  President  Roosevelt.  There  was  a  time 
during  hfs  life  when  he  occupied  that  srreat  office  of  President 
when  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  denounced  him  as 
*  usurper  and  as  a  violator  of  the  Constitution,  and  indulged  in 
language  that  makes  the  criticism  of  President  Roosevelt  of  to-day 
seem  tame  indeed. 

During  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  no  man  was  more  reviled  by 
Democratic  members,  both  North  and  South,  than  he.  tn  com- 
parison with  the  language  used  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
»n<l  General  Grant  the  criticisms  that  have  thus  far  been  indulged 
to  against  President  Roosevelt  seem  like  a  gentle  asephyr  compared 
*ith  a  Kansas  cyclone. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Republican  party  in  a  false 
tight,  and  for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  the  influence  of  President 
Roosevelt  before  the  American  people,  these  Republicans,  who 
werr»  traduced  by  the  Democrats  of  a  generation  ago,  are  taken 
?P  as  models,  their  virtues  exploited,  their  great  acts  referred  to 
to  complimentary  language,  and  their  names  placed  high  on  the 
"st  of.  the  honored  statesmen  of  this  country. 

A  generation  from  nowt  Mr,  President,  will  find  President  Boose- 
t61t  placed  in  this  great  galaxy  of  Republican  Presidents  and 
*t«t*smm9  and  the  Democratic  statesmen  of  the  days  in  the  future 
*W  refer  to  htm  $n  the  fame  complimentary  terms  that  are  now 
**9$  when  any  of  our  good  friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Chamber  refer  to  the  "Great  Emancipator"  or  the  "Silent  Soldier." 
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'PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  COULD  TAKE  NO  OTHEl 
COURSE  THAN  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEW 
GOVERNMENT  OF  PANAMA." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  of  Illinois,  in  ^ 
Congressional  Record,  February  t%t  1904. 


Mr.  Cullom.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  like  allowing  the  discus^, 
in  the  Senate  on  the  general  question  of  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  paft 
ama  and  the  conditions,  history,  and  law,  national  and  International, 
volved,  to  pass  without  asking  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  little  whi| 
on  this  general  subject. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  th, 
Investigation,  reported  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route.  The  Spooner  Act  wa 
passed,  and  the  President  under  authority  of  that  act  negotiated  a  treaty  wit 
Colombia.  That  treaty  was  promptly  and  almost  unanimously  ratified  by  th! 
United  States  Senate,  sent  to  Colombia  March  18,  1903,  where  it  was  unani 
mousiy  rejected  by  the  Colombian  Congress  with  very  little  considerate 
on  October  18,  1903,  and  on  October  31  the  Colombian  Congress  adjourned 
*  •  •  On  November  3,  three  days  after  the  Colombian  Congress  ad 
journed,  Panama  seceded  and  peaceably  regained  her  independence. 

The  secession  of  Panama  could  not  have  been  a  surprise  to  either  tin 
Colombian  Government  or  to  the  United  States.  The  correspondence  show 
that  Senator  Obaldia,  a  prominent  Senator  from  the  State  of  Panama,  openlj 
declared  that  should  the  canal  treaty  be  rejected  Panama  would  secede  an 
would  be  right  in  doing:  so.       *     *     * 

All  of  the  correspondence  in  possession  of  the  Executive  Department 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  either  in  open  or  executive  session.  Then 
has  been  no  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  That  correspondent 
has  been  gone  into  in  considerable  detail  here,  and  there  is  not  one  particlt 
of  evidence  to  &hoiv  that  any  officer  of  the  United  States  encouraged  or  i 
siigated  the  revolution,     *     •     * 

There  was  no  resistance  to  the  revolution  by  Colombia,  and  on  Novem 
ber  4  the  three  consuls,  constituting  the  provisional  government  of  Panama, 
notified  the  Secretary  of  State  officially  that  in  consequence  of  a  popular 
and  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  of  Panama,  the  independence  of 
the  Isthmus  was  proclaimed  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  instituted  and  a 
provisional  government  organized.  An  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  was  later  appointed  by  the  new  Government  of  Panama  to 
the  United  States.  On  November  6  our  consul  at  Panama  notified  the  State 
Department  that  the  situation  was  peaceful,  that  the  movement  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  that  no  Colombian  soldiers  were  on  isthmian  soil.  After  receiving 
that  message  on  November  6,  our  consuls  at  Panama  and  Colon  were  in- 
structed to  recognize  the  new  Government  of  Panama, 

I  will  not  go  into  the  correspondence  pertaining  to  this  revolution  fur- 
ther at  this  time  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  that  correspondence  shows  that 
President  Roosevelt  could  take  no  other  course,  under  the  circumstance";, 
than  to  recognize  the  new  Republic. 

There  were  no  Colombian  officials  in  charge  on  the  Isthmus,  and  H.  we 
did  not  recognize  the  new  government  there  would  have  been  no  govern 
mcnt  at  all  on  the  I&thmus  to  which  we  could  look  for  the  protection  of  our 
citizens  and  their  property.       *       *       * 

Every  act  of  our  Executive,  every  order  given  to  the  commanderi  of  our 
vessels  of  war  during  and  after  this  revolution,  has  been  justified  by  our 
treaty  of  18lf6, 

The  treaty,  entered  into  in  1846  with  the  end  in  view  of  the  con«»rrr. 
tion  of  a  canal  or  railroad  across  the  Isthmus,  as  is  shown  in  President 
Polk's  message,  in  article  35  provides  : 

The  United  States  guarantee  positively  and  efficaciously  to  New  Gran 
f^A1^  Perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioned  Isthmus   with  the  view 
that  the  free  transit  from  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupts  ori 
embarras&ed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists. 

This  treaty  v. as  made  in  1846  and  still  continues  in  full  force.  It  ~~ 
survived  a  number  of  revolutions.  New  Granada  has  become  the  Republic 
of  Colombia.  One  revolution  has  succeeded  another,  placing  different  parties 
m  control,  but  the  treaty  has  remained  and  has  been  recognised  by  every 
succeeding  government,  and  the  United  States  has  a  number  of  times  *xef- 
cisod  its  right  under  Article  XXXV  to  keep  the  Isthmus  open. 

The  treaty  of  1846  continues  in  force  even  though  the  State  of  Panama 
has  seceded  front  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  No  longer  binding  upon  Co- 
!?m£!5»  ■  atter  sJ»e.lo&t  ber  sovereignty  over  the  territory  to  which  Article 
XXXV  refers,  it  is  now  binding  and  its  rights  and  obligations  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  new  Republic  of  Panama.  In  other  words,  the  thirh-flflb 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1846  is  binding  and  descends  to  auv  goverim  ' 
which  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  I&thmu*  of  Panama.     *      *     * 

Without  our  aid  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  have  declared  and  rer-'i"ed 
their  independence  and  have  set  up  a  government  of  their  own:  no  warfare 
exists  and  peace  prevails.  Under  these  circumstances  it  could  not  he  <** 
pected  that  the  United  States  would  forcibly  overthrow  this  new  RmubHc 
or  would  permit  a  civil  war  to  be  waged  on  the  Isthmus. 
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OUR  PEOPLE  WILL  NEVER  AID  COLOMBIA  IN  THF 
INFLICTION  OF  WRONG  UPON  PANAMA." 


T.Ttra::ts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  of  Massachjitel-* 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  January  5,  190k- 


Mr  President,  I  desire  to  call  attention  now  to  the  feelings  and 
il,r  attitude  of  Panama.  I  want  to  show  to  the  Senate  that  the 
revolution,  about  which  Senators  speak  as  if  it  were  the  creation 
)(  a  moment,  represents  not  only  the  preparations  of  months,  but 
tl,at  it  represents  the  feelings  and  the  hostilities  of  years.  I  am 
,0m*  to  read  from  a  speech  made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
>!r  Morgan]  on  the  20th  of  December,  1909.  I  could  not  hope 
myself  to  put  in  better  or  in  such  eloquent  language  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Panama  toward  the  Government  of  Colombia.  The 
Senator  then  said: 

They  remember  what  the  people  of  Panama  can  never  forget—that 
Hidr  State,  once  sovereign  and  independent,  was  the  first  State  of  this 
hemisphere,  after  the  United  States  of  North  America,  that  achieved  their 
^dependence  and  sovereignty. 

Neither  can  they  forget  that  the  church  party  has  stripped  that  badge 
,f  honor  and  power  from  their  national  flag  and  has  reduced  Panama  to 
\  department  of  Colombia,  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  at  Bogota.  It 
g*  a?  if  Ohio  should  be  reduced  to  the  former  condition  of  a  part  of  our 
Northwestern  Territory.  Above  all,  they  can  not  forget  the  degrading 
bondage  of  the  concordat  that  the  church  party  in  Colombia  has  forced 
upon  them  in  the  agreement  of  1888  with  Pope  Leo  XIII.  While  memory 
of  these  events  lasts  in  Panama  peace  will  have  only  a  precarious  and 
temporary  residence  there. 

These  thoughful  men  know  that  agitation  in  Panama  will  be  incessant 
to  enlarge  the  canal  concession  we  may  obtain  from  Colombia  into  a 
bond  of  union  with  the  United  States,  and  no  occasion  that  promises  sue- 
m»  will  be  overlooked  to  promote  and  intensify  that  feeling;  and  they 
know  that  even  the  security  of  the  canal  property  will  be  made  a  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  accept  the  annexation  of  Panama  as  a 
measure  of  necessity.  This  is  not  a  new  thought  or  an  abandoned  nope 
in  Panama.  I  dread  the  thought  of  placing  such  a  temptation  so  lit :  up 
with  the  hopes  of  restored  liberty,  honor,  and  sovereignty,  before  those 
people,  unless  they  could  be  again  realized  in  their  separate  independence. 
If  Panama  could  be  again  restored  to  her  sovereign  indWe^ence,T 
wuld  hail  the  event  with  joy,  but  I  will  not  consent  to  an  Wjement 
with  Colombia  that  may  drive  Panama  into  our  Union  to  escape  her  pres- 
ent bondage  to  Colombia. 

Above  all  else,  we  should  be  careful  and  entirely  frank  In  our  Palings 
with  Colombia.  The  belief  or  the  pledge  that  we  will  even  aid  her  actively 
In  fastening  upon  Panama  the  fetters  of  the  concordat  «f  1888  or  in 
maintaining  her  hold  on  Panama  against  the  will  of  her  People.  «  ™y 
eboo-.e  to  throw  it  off,  will  prove  to  be  a  mistake  that  may  deceive  Colom- 
bia, for  our  people  wil  not  sustain  us  in  supporting  such  a  pledge. 

Our  people  will  never  aid  Colombia  in  tlae  infiicliori  of  wrctig  and 
Injustice  upon  the  people  of  Panama  at  the  will  and  pleasupe  «.4  that 
Government,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  pledge  we  are  **^J»*™\JJ%» 
nil  never  extinguish  or  prevent  the  rekindling i  of  tht *  hffM  of  »*»*"¥j 
independence,  and  sovereignty  in  that  once  brilliant  star  that  h t  been 
stricken  from  the  galaxy  of  American  republics  by  the  t^ricidU hand 
,f  Colombia.  A  casual  concession  offers  no  temptation  to  the  P« -pie  of 
'he  rjnited  States  for  an  act  that  is  so  unnatural. 

It  would  be  a  far  better  use  to  make  of  the  $40,000  000  we  wigj 
?o  pay  the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  a  title  that  is  a  ^re  possess! on 
-■■f  a  property  they  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  to  pay  $^°,000,000  of :  U ^  to 
Colombia  for  the  restoration  of  Panama  to  ^dependence  and  «10jJ°0,000 
'o  Panama  for  the  concessions  claimed  by  the  ™*****^\GtS£L  ^Eh 
"■any.  The  French  could  then  work  out  the  r  TOfce+^'uld  forfeit  it 
to  ,1o  so,  and  if  they  can  get  the  money,  or  if  not,  they  could  forfeit  it 
*  the  United   States.  #  # 

WmS.'Sw   United   States  accessory   to Ji«r  n^"d«^j      I    c«j   »erer 
vote  for   Its  renewal.     To  pledge   the  P™^"°»?Ti£C* to  any  abSses 

ny  policy   she   may  choose   to  adopt   toward   them.      It  is   ™*   *£  ™fe  ag_ 

Mr.  Morgan.    Mr.  President— 

He  President  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massochu- 
sttlv  yield? 

M--\  Lodge.     Certainly;  with  pleasure. 

Mr,  Morgan.  I  have  no  word  in  that  statement  *<>  ohanp-no 
Aliment,  no  thought,  no  word.  I  have  not  changed  it,  and  I  do 
n°t  propose  to  change  it 


"THE  PRESIDENT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  CENSURABLE 
IF  HE  HAD  NOT  TAKEN  EVERY  PRECAU- 
TION ON  THE  ISTHMUS." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  of  Massachumh 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  January  5,  190%* 


All  the  world  knew  last  summer  that  there  was  revolution  impending 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  December  8,  says 
that  they  were  planning  revolution  In  Panama  early  In  May.  I  happen* 
to  be  out  of  the  country,  seeing  only  foreign  newspapers  in  London  aru 
elsewhere,  hut  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  there  in  Europe  am 
England  that  revolution  w&s  impending  in  Panama  if  the  treaty  wag  no 
agreed  to. 

That  knowledge,  of  course,  came  to  the  Executive.  He  had  inforaa 
tion  also  from  our  naval  and  military  officers,  which  has  been  cited  in  hii 
message.  It  was  his  business  to  keep  informed,  but  the  fact  of  infonnatioi 
does  not  imply  assurances  or  connivance,  and  the  insinuations  of  connivanci 
and  Incitement  have  already  been  denied  in  a  manner  which  requires  net 
ther  repetition  nor  support  from  me  or  anyone  else.  The  President  wouh 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  censurable  if  he  had  not  taken  every  prop® 
precaution  to  prepare  for  the  event  which  the  reports  of  the  disturbanc 
on  the  Isthmus  suggested.  He  was  bound  to  carry  out  the  provisions  o 
the  treaty  of  1846.  We  have  always  construed  that  treaty  to  mean  tha 
we  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  open  the  transit  acros 
the  Isthmus;  that  we  were  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  th 
power  of  Colombia  if  there  was  a  revolt;  that  we  were  there  to  protec 
it  against  foreign  aggression,  but  that  our  primary  duty  was  to  keep  I 
open  and  uninterrupted. 

All  this  information  had  come  in  upon  the  President,  and  he  had  a* 
in  duty  bound  considered  it  and  watched  events.  Finally  there  came  wtaal 
constitutes  the  first  act  of  our  Government.  There  came  news  that  Colom* 
bia  was  about  to  land  a  force  of  6,000  men  at  Colon,  and  the  Acting  Sec 
retary  of  the  Navy  on  November  2  sent  this  dispatch : 

Maintain  free  and  uninterrupted  transit.  If  interruption  threatened 
by  armed  force,  occupy  the  line  of  railroad.  Prevent  landing  of  any  armec 
force  with  hostile  intent,  either  Government  or  insurgent,  either  at  Colon 
Porto  Bello,  or  other  point.  Send  copy  of  instructions  to  the  senior  office! 
present  at  Panama  upon  arrival  of  Boston.  Have  sent  copy  of  instruction! 
and  have  telegraphed  Dixie  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  fron 
Kingston  to  Colon,  Government  force  reported  approaching  the  Isthmus  in 
vessels.  Prevent  their  landing  if  in  your  judgment  this  would  precipitate 
a  conflict.     Acknowledgment  is  required. 

That  was  the  first  step.  The  next  day,  November  3,  a  press  bulletin 
having  announced  an  outbreak  on  the  Isthmus,  the  Acting  Secretary  ol 
State  telegraphed  to  the  consul  at  Panama : 

Uprising  on  Isthmus  reported.  Keep  Department  promptly  and  fully 
informed. 

The  reply  goes  back  that  there  was  no  uprising,  that  it  was  expected 
that  night.  Within  a  short  time,  a  little  more  than  an  hour  came  the 
dispatch : 

Uprising  occurred  to-night,  6 ;    no  bloodshed,  etc. 

Mr.  President,  the  preparations  that  have  been  very  largely  talked 
about,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  were  adequately  made,  really  resulted 
In  the  presence  of  one  vessel  of  war  at  Colon.  We  landed  from  that  vessel 
forty-two  sailors  and  marines.  The  landing  party  was  commanded  with 
judgment.  The  captain  of  the  Nashville  showed  the  utmost  discretion  an$ 
firmness.  He  prevented  icith  an  wen  hand  either  party  from  using  the  rail- 
road,    He  prevented  bloodshed.    Be  kept  peace  on  the  Isthmus. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  the  President  ha?  been  assailed  for  landing  troops. 
He  has  landed  no  troops.  Some  sailors  and  some  marines  have  been  landed, 
and  be  has  been  charged  with  baring  made  war  by  that  act  of  recognition 
and  by  the  landing  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  perfectly  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  the  act  of  recognition  by 
all  the  best  authorities  is  held  not  to  be  in  itself  an  act  of  war.  As  for 
the  landing  of  those  sailors  and  marines  to  keep  order,  we  have  done  it 
over  and  over  again.  We  did  It  in  1900 ;  we  did  it  in  1901 ;  we  did  it 
in  1902.     *     »     *     * 

The  United  States  recognized  Panama  on  November  13,  then  France. 
China,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Belgium,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Costa  Elca, 
and  Switzerland. 

List  of  Governments  which  have  recognized  the  independence  of  Panamas 
with  dates  of  recognition. 

United   States    Nbv.  13, 1903  1  Nicaragua     Dec.  15, 190J! 

France     Nov.  16,  1903  Peru    Dec.  19, 1 9°3 

China     Nov.  26,  1903  ;  Cuba    Dec,  23,  1903i 

Austria-Hungary Nov.  27,  1903  :  Great  Britain .Dec.  24,  5  903; 

Germany Nov.  30,  1903  ;  Italy    Dec.  24,  1903 

Denmark     Deo.    3, 1903  ;  Japan    Deo.  28, 1 9°^ 

Russia      Dec.    6, 1903  i  Costa  Rica    Dec.  28.  *  903 

Sweden  and  Norway   ..Dec.    7,1903  Switzerland     Dec.  28,  19^ 

Belgium     Dec.    9, 1903  i 

Those  recognitions  indicate  that  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  dp  ^j 
think  it  was  a  very  unreasonable  thing  for  us  to  hav#  recognized  that  oe* 
Republic  quickly, 
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i<ALL  THE  GREAT  POWERS  INDORSED  THE  ACTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  QHOSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  February  X,  190 k* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  attempt  in  the  very  brief  moments  that  I 

iball  occupy,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 

lacbusetts   [Mr.  Thayisb].     There  is  nothing  that  I  could  say,  and  there 

aothing  he  has  said,  t»||t  has  been  repeated  a, hundred  times  in  this 

japitol  during   the   last   three  months.     I    have   no   disposition   to   refer 

lisrespectfully  to  any  branch  of  the  Government;  but  if  there  ever  was  a 

subject  worn   threadbare,   worn   out,    until   it   became   odious   to   the   ears 

jad  obnoxious  to  the  nostrils   of   the  American   people,   it   has   been   this 

indless  and  infernal  iteration  of  a  lot  of  platitudes  about  the  recognition 

the  Panama  Republic.     So  I  shall  not  try  to  say  anything  new  about  it. 

I  have  this  to  say,   however,  that  I   have  a  lawyer's  training  and   a 

lawyer's  instinct  about  the  question  of  the   receiver  of  stolen  goods,   and 

can  not  by  any  possibility  disconnect  the  act  of  the  acquirement  of  the 

Esthmus  of  Panama  from  the  receipt  of  it  afterwards  and  the  enjoyment 

)t  it  afterwards.     By  no  ethics,  by  no  logic,  no  argument  that  I  can  make 

;an  I  disconnect  the  criminality  of  the  one,   if  there   is  any,    from   the 

iharacter  of  the  other;   and,   therefore,   when   the   gentleman   says,   "We 

wv%  a  canal  and  we  are  going  to  have  it,"   he  has  admitted  away  all 

)f  his  case,  and  stands  indictable  at  the  same  bar,  by  the   same  grand 

jury,  and  upon  the  same  evidence  that  he  brings  against  the  President. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  another  thing.  If  the  United  States  was  guilty 
sf  a  violation  of  international  law,  it  was  that  violation  and  that  alone 
that  made  any  republic,  or  government,  or  combination,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  possible  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Bear  in  mind  that  my  argument  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
his:  "Whatever  there  is  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,"  says  the  gentle- 
man, "was  born  of  a  conspiracy  between  somebody  in  the  United  States"-r- 
tnd  by  insinuation  born  within  the  knowledge  at  least  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States — "and  a  little  irresponsible  coterie  down  at  Panama," 
all  of  which  now  is  laid  bare  by  the  gentleman,  and  all  of  which  is  known 
by  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  yet,  over  the  protest  of  Colombia,  and 
yet  with  Just  as  much  information  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has,  and  without  any  purpose  of  partisan  advantage,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  all  the  nations,  all 
?ie  great  powers  of  the  world,  with  every  South  American  republic,  have 
some  in  and  indorsed  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  by  rati- 
fying, as  it  were,  the  recognition  of  this  new  Republic, 

So  when  the  gentleman,  for  partisan  purposes,  assails  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  assails  the  fair  fame  of  his  own  country,  he  is 
mailing  the  intelligence  and  law-abiding  character  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  we  have  been  trying  by  every  process 
of  diplomacy  and  by  every  known  acquirement  of  knowledge  to  build  a 
canal,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  country  is  acutely  in  favor  of 
it,  when  the  necessity  for  it  is  pressing  much  stronger  upon  the  great 
agricultural  region  of  the  South  than  It  is  upon  the  North. 

And  when  all  the  people  looked  forward  and  witnessed  the  great  battle 
^at  was  fought  here  with  so  much  distinguished  success  and  ability  by 
to*  gentleman  on  my  left  [Mr.  Hspburn]  chairman  of  the  great  commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
*&a  finally,  when  that  question  seemed  to  turn  the  other  way,  all  the 
P*>Pie  of  the  country  said,  "We  are  in  favor  of  now  going  forward,"  and 
to  ceased  to  be  a  party  question,  or  had  reduced  itself  down  to  the  struggle 
0{  a  few  men.  Then  came  the  question.  We  accepted  the  proposition  of 
Colombia,  because  that  was  in  fact  what  took  place.  The  treaty  that  was 
a*te<  wards  rejected  was  a  treaty  drawn  in  effect  and  agreed  to  absolutely 
ky  their  own  agent. 

Then  tjbtey  came  to  a  point  where  they  undertook  to  Jockey  with  us 
J»a  force  the  payment  of  a  larger  sum  of  money.  Believing  that  the 
^identfs  position  now  is  true,  that  when  it  had  passed  beyond  the 
Power  of  the  President  to  negotiate  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  actuated  by 
ts*«  aere  purpose  of  attempting  to  hold  up  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stat*:  s  by  seizing  it  by  the  throat  and  compiling  the  payment  of  ten  mil- 
!|on  more  dollars  %o  them,  and  when  that  attempt  came  and  the  people 
of  *  is  country  witnessed  the  uprising  of  Panama — that  was  the  time 
%he*  the  patriotism  of  tfcjs  country  said,  "We  have  settled  the  great  ques- 
Uot*  of  the  world  by  the  genius  of  American  diplomacy  and  the  American 
^ursge  of  action." 
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"PANAMA  IS  THE  SOV£fiEIGN."--"WITH  WHOM  t LSI 
COULD  WE  DEAL?" 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.   W.  B.  HEYBURN  of  Idaho,  in  dailt,  Coh 
gressional  Record,  February  5,  1904. 


1  do  not  fee!  called  upon  to  apologize  for  any  act  or  thing  that  ha  b».„. 
done  by  the  Republican  Administration  in  dealing  with  this  question  m, 
apology  is  necessary,  because  no  act  of  the  Administration  ha*  been  bry.,, 
the  scope  of  its  powers  and  without  the  scope  of  wisdom. 

The  proposition  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  prac 
tically  as  old  as  is  the  history  of  that  country. 

Those  efforts  were  not  relaxed  until  in  1843  the  Government  of  N« 
Granada  sent  its  representatives  to  the  strong  governments  of  the  earth  t 
see  if  it  could  not  enter  iuto  some  arrangement  wih  them  that  would  n»u 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  this  canal.  To  England,  to  Frnm 
to  Germany,  and  to  the  United  States  their  representatives  went  Thu 
action  resulted,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  making  of  the  treaty  0 
3  846,  which  gave  us  a  right  of  way  and  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
joyment  of  any  other  rights  across  the  Isthmus. 

That  treaty  was  not  negotiated  with  Colombia.  Senators  have  spokei 
of  it  as  a  treaty  with  Colombia,  and  of  Colombia's  rights  under  the  treaty 
That  treaty,  so  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  concerned,  was  one 
which  the  guaranty  of  sovereignty  and  of  neutrality  ran  with  the  land 
which  It  was  applied — to  Panama,  Panama  was  one  of  the  states  « 
provinces  which  by  compact  constituted  a  larger  government  at  that  time 
She  was  recognized  as  such  and  spoken  of  as  such  by  Mr.  Polk  in  the  mes 
sage  with  which  he  transmitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate.  It  was  tla 
Province  of  Panama. 

New  Granada,  being  the  center  of  power  that  governed  Panama  and  tin 
other  provinces  that  constituted  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  speak  in* 
for  this  province  and  for  the  things  that  peculiarly  belonged  to  it,  to  wit 
the  latum ue  of  Panama  and  the  right  to  cross  it,  entered  into  a  treaty  wi ti- 
the United  States  that  the  United  States  should  guarantee  the  neutralit] 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Panama.  The  language  confines  that  guaranty  t< 
Panama.  They  did  not  undertake  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  or  sovereign*] 
of  New  Granada,  but  only  of  Panama.  So  long  as  Panama  was  a  part  o 
the  Government  of  New  Granada,  of  course  no  question  could  arise  as  to  tin 
local  application  of  this  treaty,  but  just  as  soon  as  Panama  ceased  to  be  i 
part  of  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  then  the  question  did  arise  as  t< 
the  application  of  this  provision  in  the  treaty  that  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
and  the  sovereignty. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that  our  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of  I84( 
does  not  extend,  nor  did  it  ever  extend,  beyond  the  geographical  limits 
Panama;  and  in  whatever  hands  we  find  the  Government  of  Panama,  then 
Is  where  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  attaches.  It  did  not  attach  to  B«»got« 
or  to  any  other  portion  of  what  then  constituted  the  Government  of  Neui 
Granada,  but  attached  to  Panama.,  and  from  the  hour  that  we  recogniwi 
Panama  as  a  sovereign  Government,  it  did  not  become  us,  nor  was  it  upc 
essary  for  us  to  consider  the  rights  or  the  will  of  any  other  government 
than  that  of  Panama.  If  we  guaranteed  the  neutrality  and  the  goverelgnty  o 
Panama,  then  after  the  recognition  of  Panama  we  could  go  there  and 
could  prevent  the  troops  of  any  other  country  on  earth  from  landing  there. 
because  our  obligation  attached  to  that  political  geographical  government, 
and  no  other. 

If  that  is  true,  all  the  criticism  as  to  the  protest  and  the  rights  \o  te 
given  to  Colombia,  as  represented  by  its  Government  at  Bogota,  falls  i »  the 
ground  and  the  President  was  entirely  within  the  scope  of  his  power 
was  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  governed  him  wh-.  *  h*\ 
dealt  solely  and  alone  with  Panama  as  a  separate  government.  I  d  '  not 
care,  Mr.  President,  if  that  Government  had  not  been  organized  an  >,)ir 
More  than  one  of  the  great  governments  of  the  earth  has  come  into  ^G! 
in  an  hour,  and  the  power  has  been  sustained  through  centuries.  Tin  Pru" 
cess  of  revolution  is  not  a  growing  process.  It  is  one  that  turns  wit  the 
hand-  of  time — quick,  conclusive,  just  as  though  it  had  come  up  tb:  ^ 
the  process  of  a  constitutional  convention  and  ratification  by  the  peo;  -e. 

The  Government  of  Panama  is  recognized  by  all  the  great  pow  rs  of 
the  earth.  In  what  position  would  we  stand  to-day  if  we  were  to  attempt 
in  any  measure  to  discredit  its  sovereignty  or  its  existence?  With  -^orD 
else  could  we  deal  for  any  rights  that  related  to  the  Isthmus  of  P '■"•;««"> 
to-day  but  with  the  Government  of  Panama?  Panama  is  the  son  n'f«< 
and  the  only  sovereign,  power  with  which  to  deal,  and  we  must  meas>' 
acts  of  the  Administration  as  they  are  applicable  to  that  sovereign^ 
not  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 
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NO  ONE  DOUBTS  THAT  IT  WAS  THE  DUTY  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT   TO    KEEP   THE    HIGHWAY 
OPEN  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS." 


,fn?,  ts  from  remarks  of  Hon.   CHAUNCEY  M.   DEPEW  of  New  York,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  January  IJf,  190%. 


Mr.  President,  the  most  interesting  and  vitally  important  question  to 
|t>  American   people  is  the  construction  of  the   Isthmian  Canal.      There   is 

lute  unanimity  of  opinion  for  the  work  to  be  begun,  prosecuted,  and 
,,nii>leted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.      *      * 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  recognizing  this  need  sent  here  a  diplomatic 
^preventative  carrying  a   proposition.     With   scarcely  any  modification  on 

pirt  this  tentative  agreement  presented  by  Colombia  was  embodied  in 

llay-Herran  treaty.  In  that  instrument  was  the  most  generous  treat 
uent  of  ail  interests  to  be  acquired.  We  were  to  buy  the  plant  and  the 
►roperties  of  the  French  Company  for  $40,000,000.  We  were  to  give  to 
iolonibia  $10,000,000  for  a  franchise  which  would  be  of  incalculable  bene  tit 
o  that  country.  *  ♦  *  *  *  This  Colombian  treaty,  agreed  to  by  the 
resident,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
if  the  United  States,  was  carried  back  to  Bogota  by  the  Colombian  minister. 
Then  began  upon  the  stage  of  that  capital  a  drama  of  unequaled 
unrest,  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  tragedy,  comedy,  or  opera  bouffe.     *     * 

The  Congress,  to  the  tearful  regret  and  over  the  wishes  of  the  dictator 
md  vice-president,  rejected  the  treaty  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  and 
lien  adjourned.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  who  participated  in  this 
ticturesque  drama  of  national  aggrandizement  said  that  the  object  of  the 
itijournment  was  to  wait  until  the  old  concession  of  the  Panama  Canal 
tompany  had  expired,  in  October,  then  to  recall  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session  in  November,  declare  the  concession  canceled,  and  seize  upon  the 
iroperty  of  the  French  Canal  Company.  Then,  they  said,  we  will  offer  to 
he  United  States  the  properties  of  the  French  Canal  Company  for  the 
140,000,000  which  are  to  be  paid  that  corporation  and  the  ten  million  which 
sre  coming  to  us.  *  *  *  *  This  leads  us  at  once  to  the  new  phase 
if  the  problem  presented  by  the  organization  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Panama  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  made  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
shere.     •     •     •  8        '        [:'l     -  -*i } 

When  General  Bolivar  succeeded  in  the  revolution  which  he  organized, 

ie  formed  a  loose- jointed  republic  out  of  the  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 

Ecuador,  and  Panama.     There  was  little  in  common,  territorially,  commer- 

inliy,  or  industrially  between  these  States.     After  a  few  years  Venezuela 

■eceded  and  formed  a  separate  government.     Three  years  afterwards  Ecua- 

r  did  the  same.     Panama  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  inde- 

Kndent  Republic.     In  the  new  arrangement  which  was  made  Panama  joined 

-olombia    under    a    constitution    which    distinctly    recognized    the    right   of 

session  for  any  cause,  and  bound  the  several   parts  only  to  federal  con 

nbutions  according  to  their  judgment.     This  relation  continued  practically 

m  1861   to  1886. 

Then  a  dictator  arose  by  the  name  of  Nunez  and  got  control  of  the 
>riny  and  navy  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  suspended  the 
■MPtitution,  the  Congress,  and  the  laws,  and  governed  the  country  according 
f  his  own  despotic  will  for  a  number  of  years.  He  subjugated  the  several 
JtateK,  overturned  their  sovereignty  and  forced  them  to  become  mere  de- 
"itments  of  the  centralized  power  at  Bogota.  *  *  *  There  have  been 
Rany  revolts  in  Panama  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  tyrannized,  plundered, 
Ifi  patriotic  citizens  to  regain  their  liberties  and  rights.  Every  one  of 
J>em  has  been  sternly  and  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  the  central  Govern- 
Bl«nt  at  Bogota.  The  success  of  the  Bogotan  Government  was  due  in  nearly 
tv*ry  instance  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  inter- 
ri'-yii<-.u  of  tratisit  across  the  Isthmus.  When  the  revolutionists  would  have 
Wzed  the  railroad  which  connected  the  oceans,  the  United  States  was  the 
%  t ,f  the  Bogotan  Government  to  keep  that  open. 

The  result  was  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Government  forces  every  time 
lft  put  down  a  rebellion  because  the  recruits  of  the  State  could  not  be  gath- 
?r'Hi  into  a  successful  army.  Hut  lo  !  the  working  of  this  provision  the  other 
**y.  Citizens  of  Panama  in  November  of  this  year,  without  a  dissenting 
VfJ|w.  reasserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  which  they  had  never  sur- 
[?ll'Je  -od,  and  proclaimed  a  Republic.  The  Colombian  army  joined  the  revo- 
lution With  the  military  forces  of  the  Bogotan  Government  enlisting 
;i!!fUn  the  flag  of  the  new  Republic,  the  authority  of  Panama  was  complete 
'.'"'"w.-.hout  aii  its  borders.  When,  therefore,  some  time  after  the  Republic 
,?('  i-'e'n  established  and  was  in  working  order,  and  had  at  Panama  its 
f!TQy  a  Colombian  army  landed  at  Colon  for  the  purpose  of  invasion  and 
>a-ttie.  the  United  States  took  toward  it  the  same  position  that  it  had  toward 
oie  !   colutionist&   in   the  many   efforts   made  by  them  for  the  freedom  of 

0  ;r  Government  simply  said  to  these  soldiers,  (<You  can  not  take  posses- 
f)n  <  this  railroad  and  interrupt  traffic  across  the  Isthmus.  You  can  not 
pag<  in  a  battle  or  a  series  of  battles  which  would  stop  communication 
.|0r  a  indefinite  period,"  *  *  *  *  No  one  doubts  that  it  was  the 
if31?  f  the  President  to  keep  the  highway  open  across  the  Isthmus.  No 
ne  &  ubts  that  if  the  rights  of  American  citizens  were  in  peril  because  of 
,floh-Mon  or  anarchy  the  United  States  must  have  a  force  on  the  spot 
',utoci--at  for  their  protection. 
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"THIS  ADMINISTRATION  NEED  NOT  WAIT  f  OR  TH 
VERDICT  OF  HISTORY  TO  APPROVE 
ITS  PANAMA  POLICY." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.   WM.  M.  STEWART  of  Nevada,  in  dai 
Congressional  Record,  January  £7,  1904. 


Mr.  Pbssidbnt  :  The  honor  of  the  country  is  assailed  under  a  misappn 
henslon  of  facts.  After  the  Spanish  rule  In  Central  America  was  broke 
a  confederacy  was  formed  between  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  ai 
Ecuador.  This  confederacy,  as  the  records  will  show,  was  for  commc 
defense  against  foreign  aggression.  There  was  a  full  recognition  of  « 
right  of  secession. 

In  1846  a  treaty  was  formed  between  this  confederacy,  which  was  th< 
known  as  New  Granada,  and  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty  the  Ne 
Granadan  Government  grants  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States — 
"the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any  mod 
of  communication  that  now  exist  or  that  may  be  hereafter  constructed  sha 
be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  Ai 
the  United  States— 
"guarantees  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Granada  hi 
and  possesses  over  said  territory. 

Venezuela  seceded  from  the  confederacy  of  New  Granada.  Afterwan 
EJeuador  did  the  same.  Another  confederacy  was  then  formed  between  G 
lombia  and  Panama,  having  the  same  object  as  the  former  confederac 
namely,  defense  against  foreign  aggression. 

The  right  of  secession  was  exfpressly  reserved  in  this  new  confederac 
There  was  no  trade  or  commercial  relations  between  Panama  and  Colombi 

No  public  improvements  were  made  in  Panama,  but  the  vast  aeeumul 
tlons  from  customs  and  other  resources  were  expended  at  Bogota, 
treatment  of  the  people  of  Panama  by  the  oligarchy  at  Bogota  was  nev 
exceeded  by  Spain  fn  any  of  her  provinces,  Weyler's  rule  la  Cuba  not  e 
cepted. 

Uprisings  and  revolutions  were  almost  continuous  from  the  begins!! 
of  1850  until  the  final  revolution  In  1903,  whereby  Panama  acquired  h 
independence.  During  all  this  time  the  influence  and  authority  of  tl 
United  States  were  exerted  to  prevent  the  rebels  of  Panama  acquiring  ths 
independence.  It  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  Panama  to  conduct 
war  for  independence  without  making  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  tl 
theatre  of  action.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Isthmus  is  at  i 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  along  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroa 
Fighting  at  either  of  these  cities  or  along  the  line  of  the  road  won 
necessarily  interfere  with  travel  and  commerce,  and  the  United  States  sto< 
guard  over  the  only  part  of  the  Isthmus  where  a  war  for  Independen 
could  be  conducted  and  thereby  upheld  and  maintained  the  wicked  ai 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  oligarchy  of  Colombia ! 

Was  It  wrong,  after  the  usurping  President  Marroquin  and  his  c 
workers  had  rejected  the  treaty  for  a  canal  without  debate,  after  it  hi 
been  given  out  from  hi§ h  sources  In  Bogota  that  twenty-five  millions  we 
wanted  from  the  United  States,  besides  the  forty  millions  that  this  count 
was  about  to  pay  the  French  company,  for  the  President  of  the  United  Stat 
to  refuse  to  suppress  another  revolution  on  the  Isthmus?  Was  It  wrong  aft 
the  delegates  from  Panama  at  Bogota  had  given  notice  that  there  would  be 
renewed  attempt  on  the  part  of  Panama  for  independence,  for  the  Preside! 
to  direct  our  ships  to  Panama  and  Colon  to  protect  the  interests  of  t! 
United  States? 

Was  it  wrong,  when  the  soldiers  of  Colombia  were  threatening  the  llv 
of  our  people  and  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  Unit* 
States,  for  the  President  to  cause  troops  to  be  landed  for  the  protects 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans? 

This  Administration  need  not  wait*  for  the  verdict  of  history  to  a 
prove  its  Panama  policy.  That  policy  has  already  been  approved  by  $ 
nations  of  the  world  in  their  speedy  recognition  of  the  Government  vf  P® 
ama.  If  by  the  honest  and  patriotic  course  of  the  Administrate  oa  t5 
United  States  have  acquired  a  right  of  way  to  build  the  canal  across  tl 
Isthmus,  who  has  been  Injured?  The  people  want  the  canal,  The  fol 
and  extravagance  of  Colombia  cleared  the  way.  The  new  Government  1« 
granted  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  necessary  In  the  vast  tssde 
taking  of  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  a  waterway.  Civilization  awrf  fW 
ress  and  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people  are  promoted  by  the  actk 
of  the  A&MM&r&tfo1*'  I  haye  **o  iatention  to  discuss  details,  bn-  *  l* 
called  upon  to  enter  my  protest  against  reflections  upon  the  honor  of  $ 
Government  based  upon  a  total  misappfehenstitm  nf  facts. 


"PANAMA  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  60  INTO  REBELLIONS 


Htnxets  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  B.   FORAKER  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Ctmgres- 
tt  tonal  Record,  December  17,  190$. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  when  It  was  resolved  that  wo  would 

build  an  isthmian  canal,  negotiations?  were  entered   Into  not  only  with  Co- 

iombia   but   with    Costa   Rica    and   with    Nicaragua.      Then    protocols    were 

signed  with  all  those  countries.     A  protocol  was  signed  Mth  Colombia,  one 

-dition   of   which   was   that  we   should   pay   her  $7,000,000   if  finally   we 

srmmed   that  we  would  accept  the  Panama   route.      We  then   undertook 

negotiation   of  a   treaty  with    Colombia   in    accordant   with   tho   term* 

md  conditions  of  that  protocol ;  but  when  we  had  turned  from  the  Nicaragua 

*ure,  and  had  accepted  the  Colombia  route,   instead  of  a  cash  payment  <>< 

'.,{'00,000,  she  demanded  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  in  cash.     She  exacted 

Iroui   us  other  terms   and  conditions   that   were   severely   criticised   in   tlMs 

'hamber,  but  finally,  after  a  long  debate,  the  treaty  was  ratified.     We  w 

'  there.     That  treaty  embodied  every  demand  that  Colombia  had  mpde  of 

=,  whether  of  money  or  other  kind  of  terms  and  conditions.      What  hap- 

?ned?     Instead  of  ratifying   it  with  these   increased  pavments   and   otb«r 

Tins  and  conditions  that  she  had  demanded  and  we  had  generously  grained 

nnths  passed,  when   finally  the  treaty  was  rejected   unanimously,   wit  hoot 

ir  consideration  whatever  having  been  given  to  it  by  the  ratlfving  pov^V 

Colombia.  *  *  '    " 

No  official  explanation  was  offered  to  this  Government  for  such  action 
r.e  only  explanation  ever  given  was  an  informal  explanation  given  out  by 
distinguished  citizen  of  Colombia,  who  apparently  journeyed  all  the  way 
rota  Colombia  to  New  York  to  give  us  that  information.  He  gave  it  in 
-•shape  of  a  newspaper  interview,  in  which  he  announced  that  they  could 
^  agree   to   the    treaty    unless   we    wtruck   out    $10,000,000     and     inserted 

At  once  it  became  known  through  the  newspapers— not  bv  any  agent 
nt  here  or  sent  elsewhere,  but  as  common  knowledge,  reported  by  the 
aociated  Press  and  otherwise— that  the  people  of  Panama  were  in  a  state 
i  discontent  and  that  they  would  not  submit  to  such  disregard  of  th°ir 
iterestd  by  the  Government  under  which  they  were  then  living  It  be- 
«ae  at  once  known,  in  other  words,  that  she  was  proposing  to  secede  and 
«  up  an  independent  government  for  herself. 

That  was  published  everywhere.  I  read  of  it.  I  spoke  about  it  in  pub- 
speech  during  the  campaign  in  Ohio.  No  agent  came  to  the  President 
the  United  States.  The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  no  agent  to 
uama.  It  wag  not  necessary.  Panama  was  acting  in  her  own  interest 
He  was  exercising  her  right  to  object  to  the  action  of  her  Government  and 
»  Government  persisting  in  wronging  her,  she  had  a  right,  if  she  saw  fit  to 
5  into  rebellion. 

In  other  words,  weeks  before  she  declared  her  independence  it  became 
sown  that  she  would  take  that  step— not  officially,  but  it  became  known 
'every  man  who  studied  the  situation  and  considered  what  human  nature 
5«id  do  under  such  circumstances.  The  clouds  were  gathering.  Should 
'■  United  States,  through  its  Administration  at  Washington,  be  unmindful 
that  fact?  Not  at  all.  It  was  our  duty  to  be  watchful  with  respec't 
it  under  any  circumstances,  but  particularly  so  in  view  of  our  oblig'a- 
^  to  preserve  that  transit  free  from  interruption. 

^  Ever  since  1846,  when  the  treaty  between  this  Government  and  New 
;anada,  as  that  country  was  then  called,  was  entered  into,  we  have  been 
fn  that  obligation.  Time  and  again  we  have  landed  our  marines '  to 
**rve  order  and  to  protect  that  transit  from  interruption  and  embarrass- 
^t.  Repeatedly  we  have  done  that  at  the  request  of  Colombia;  we  have 
■ue  U  in  a  number  of  instances  on  our  own  motion.  The  President  of 
h  ^.Hed  States,  seeing  the  storm  coming,  seeing  the  action  that  wa- 
^t^ed,  remembering  his  obligation  to  preserve  peace  and  order  and 
^i  that  transit  from  interruption,  but  did  his  duty  in  taking  all  pre- 
;;^ai7  necessary  steps  to  preserve  order  when  such  a  contingency  should 

Nr.  President,  as  is  suggested  to  me,  suppose  he  had  not  done  it - 
M*v  the  rebellion  had  come;  that  secession  had  been  accomplished; 
J  War  had  ensued,  and  all  the  results  that  accompany  war  had 
C*11'  ^at  would  bave  been   tlle  criticism  then  of  our  friends  on   the 

•r  ^de?  It  would  have  been  a  criticism,  not  that  the  President  had 
^Vx-cipUately,  not  that  he  had  acted  without  caas^  but  that  he  had 
frlT1'1  at  all;  that  he  had  lost  the  canal  after  the  United  States  hud 
kio?*'"'  her  Preference  f°r  {t>  and  after  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 

'  uu<  regard  to  party  and  utithout  regard  to  section,  had  demanded  it. 
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"A  REVOLUTION  IN  PANAMA  WAS  INEVITABLE."- 
"INTERVENTION  APPROVED  BY  THE  NATIONS," 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  LOUIS  E.  McCOMAS  of  Maryland,  in  dai^ 
Congressional  Record,  January  k>  190%. 

Those  who  criticise  the  President  are  few,  and  when  ail  the  facts  ba 
come  known  will  be  fewer  still. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1846  we  have  often  been  called  on  to  interval 
for  New  Granada  and  Colombia,  as  now  we  have  intervened  for  Panama 
the  third  successor  to  this  isthmian  territory.  The  treaty  guarantees  tha 
"The  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any  o 
the  modes  of  communication  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  con 
structed,  shall  be  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  United  States  in  turn  guarantee  for  that  consideration  "the  per 
feet  neutrality  of  the  above-mentioned  Isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  fre 
transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrasse 
in  any  future  time."  Bound  by  this  treaty  of  184.8,  against  foreign  Invasioi 
against  domestic  dissension,  we  have  time  and  again  intervened  to  prole: 
the  transit  of  the  Isthmus. 

For  half  a  century,  as  I  remarked  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [M: 
Bacon]  a  while  ago,  we  have  again  and  again  repressed  the  aspirations  < 
the  people  of  Panama  for  liberty.  We  have  helped  put  down  their  rev-; 
lutions. 

This  people  have  again  revolted  when  Colombia's  corrupt  schemin 
was  about  to  drive  away  from  their  Isthmus  the  great  canal.  Are  ive  no 
to  be  asked  to  suppress  the  established  Republic,  recognized  by  all  i) 
world f  Are  we  to  repeat  the  Hawaiian  felly  of  1893  f  Are  we  to  m 
war  on  Panama  merely  to  destroy  a  republic? 

If  the  President  had  not  been  so  prompt,  so  decided  ;  if  he  had  kej 
our  ships  away  from  the  Isthmus,  whereon  we  wore  bound  to  keep  pea< 
and  to  keep  open  the  transit,  we  might  now  behold  devastation  and  massaci 
there.  We  might  now  expect  the  French  Republic,  when  called  upon  by  V 
French  canal  company  to  protect  Us  franchises  and  interests,  to  send  Frcni 
ships  and  French  soldiers  to  hold  its  unfinished  canal  to  defeat  the  sJiami 
less  spoliation  of   the  French  company   by   Colombia, 

The  correspondence  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  acquaints  us  wit 
the  spirit  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Colombian  Congress.  The  treaty  ii 
ratified  was  never  really  considered  by  that  Congress. 

In  the  late  summer  I  apprehended  and  stated  in  the  press  and  on  ti 
stump,  and  other  Senators  here  apprehended  and  stated  in  the  press  ai 
on  the  stump,  as  I  have  heard  them  say,  that  there  was  impending  a  revs 
lution  in  Colombia,  and  that  it  would  surely  occur  if  this  treaty  were  d 
feated  and  Panama  was  robbed  of  her  canal.  Every  thoughtful  Americi 
either  did  foresee  or  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  a  Panama  revolution  vnu 
follow  the  rejection  of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  as  the  President  has  stat 
in  this  message  of  to-day. 

The  President  knew — what  every  ordinary  citizen  knew — from  all  W 
channels  of  information,  as  well  as  from  additional  direct  information,  nci 
which  he  received  officially  from  our  minister  and  our  officers,  that  a  rev 
lution  in  Panama  was  inevitable. 

He  did  his  best  to  get  war  ships  there.  The  world  is  large  and  oi 
Navy  small.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  proud  of  its  prowess  a« 
power,  but  it  could  not  be  everywhere.  He  contrived  to  have  what?  Not 
fleet,  but  one  cruiser  there  in  time  to  protect  American  life  and  proper 
and  to  keep  open  the  transit.  He  ought  to  have  had  a  war  vessel  on  ea 
side,  but  the  revolution  was  almost  too  quick  for  his  resources.  The  Pre! 
dent  has  since  hvrried  other  war  ships  and  marines  to  both  sides  of  i 
Isthmus  to  guard  the  transit.     He  did  his  duty,  and  no  more. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  In  a  near-by  sea,  where  la 
year  at  this  time  we  had  the  whole  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey,  happen 
to  have  in  November  one  vessel  which  could  land  forty-two  marines  on  o 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  yet  for  fifty-seven  years,  during  which  we  J 
been  bound  to  protect  that  transit,  were  we  never  so  ill  prepared  to  W1 
forces  from,  one  side  and  from  the  other  side  to  protect  that  isthmian  tra 
sit  and  the  life  and  property  of  Americans  in  that  country. 

This  duty  so  often  performed  by  our  Navy  and  our  marine;?  was  nev 
more  promptly,  more  discreetly,  or  more  bravely  done  than  in  Novels 
last.  American  lives  and  property  were  protected.  The  isthmian  ran* 
was  guarded.  Was  it  our  next  duty  to  stand  aloof  until  the  new  Repu' 
be  drowned  in  blood  or  wasted  by  long  civil  war? 

This  intervention,  I  repeat,  has  been  quickly  approved  by  the  »^j 
within  the  pale  of  international  law.  They  recognized  this  new  Ucf^ 
They  agree  with  President  Roosevelt  that  Colombia  has  forced  us  ' 'W  ^ 
decisive  steps  to  bring  to  an  end  a  condition  of  affairs  that  Uad  >'^v 
intolerable."    The  time  had  come  and  the  justification  is  already  Plavn' 
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THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WILL  BE  CARRIED  OUT; 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CANAL 
WILL  PROCEED." 


■xiract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  M.  STEWART  of  Nevada,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  January  6,  190Jh 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted  the  Spooner  amend- 
ment and  gave  preference  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  an  interoceanic 
anal  the  real  character  of  the  Colombian  Government  was  forcibly  dis- 
,yed.  The  $10,000,000  offered  in  the  Hay-Herran  treaty  to  Colombia  for 
ie  privilege  of  constructing  the  canal  was  rejected  at  Bogota  without  de- 
:ate.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  discussed 
f  it  had  been  $25,000,000  instead  of  $10,000,000,  but  there  is  every  reason 

0  believe  that  no  action  would  have  been  taken  until  the  expiration  of  the 
sneession  to  the  French  company.  The  patriots  of  Bogota  would  then  have 
■apposed  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  demand  the  whole  thing — the 
orty  millions  and  the  twenty- five  millions — and  as  much  more  as  they 
leered. 

When  Colombia  rejected  the  Hay-Herran  treaty  and  put  in  jeopardy 
be  construction  of  any  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  had  not  the  people  of 
anama  a  right  to  rebel?  They  did  it  openly  and  above  board.  They  de 
hired  their  purpose  before  the  treaty  was  rejected  that  Panama  would  de- 
lare  her  independence  in  case  of  such  rejection.  When  Panama  did  declare 
er  independence  and  was  in  visible  possession  of  the  entire  Isthmus,  what 
as  the  duty  of  the  President?  Was  he  compelled,  under  the  treaty  of  18^6 
land  marines  and  fight  for  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia ?  Had  not  the 
mer  of  the  United  States  kept  the  dark  shadow  of  Colombian  sovereignty 
er  the  Isthmus  long  enough  ?  Had  it  not  enabled  the  oligarchy  at  Bogota 
levy  enough  tribute  upon  the  highway  of  nations? 

Ihe  President  had  the  alternative  either  to  recognize 'the  Republic  of 
arama  or  to  crush  it  by  force  of  arms,  because  in  any  event  the  United 
tctcs  was  under  obligations  to  keep  the  Isthmus  open  for  the  transit  of 
Miner  ce. 

Among  the  fortunate  circumstances  connected  with  this  transaction  is 
ie  fact  that  the  President  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  neither  a  quibbling 
ettifogger  nor  a  slippery  diplomat,  but  a  straightforward,  common-sense 
h,  who  acts  promptly  when  occasion  requires.  It  is  significant  that  many 
iblic  men  in  the  country  who  are  opposed  to  the  President  politically  and 
hose  constituents  enthusiastically  approve  what  he  has  done  with  regard 
Panama  devote  themselves  to  criticising  the  manner  of  doing  it.  They 
gest  that  he  knew  beforehand  that  Panama  was  going  to  declare  her 
'dependence.  TV  as  that  a  crime  f  Did  not  everybody  else  know  it?  Did 
>t  Panama  proclaim  it  months  before?  It  is  then  suggested  that  our  war 
«ps  vrere  at  the  Isthmus.  Where  else  should  they  have  been,  when  it  was 
'tduty  of  the  United  States  to  keep  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  open? 
j*pn.  again,  it  is  suggested  that  the  recognition  was  too  hasty,  that  the 
,(?sident  ought  to  have  waited.  The  people  of  Panama  have  been  in  prac- 
"il  rebellion  always  against  the  extortions  of  the  foreign  rule  of  Colombia. 
sot  an  uprising  or  a  revolution  every  year  for  nearly  fifty-seven  years 
Sclent  to  satisfy  anyone  that  the  people  of  Panama  desire  their  inde- 
tietice?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  revolution  was  unanimous  and  that 
'&e  people  favored  it  and  now  acquiesce  in  it  sufficient? 

I  do  not  object  to  the  kind  of  criticism  that  we  have  heard  with  regard 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  fact  that  they  are  small  side  issues  only 
*s  to  prove  that  the  main  action  was  right. 

It  has  given  the  American  people  what  they  wanted— a  right  of  way 
ir^s  the  Isthmus  to  con&truct  a  canal ;  a  right  that  no  honest  man  ever 
'Sht  to  have  questioned. 

^  The  people  of  the  United  States,  conscious  that  the  President  has  done 
M  and  gratified  chat  he  has  obtained  a  right  of  way  free  from  further 
fckm;-.n,  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Government.  The  will  of  the 
We  win  be  carried  out;  the  construction  of  the  canal  will  proceed.  The 
We  of  the  United  States  have  so  determined.     The  fault-finders  with  the 

1  the  thing  has  been  done  will  subside  as  they  have  always  done  when 
•  e^-U  governmental  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  and  accomplished. 
*}A  he  as  it  was  with  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alaska  the 
"«Wch  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  In  all  these  acquisitions 
-Perots  were  made  as  to  the  manner  of  bringing  them  about,  however 
^aciM  the  result  might  be. 

.htThc''e  is  no  political  capital  in  criticising  the  manner  of  acquiring  the 
^of  way  across  the  Isthmus  or  in  complaining  of  the  fact  that  it  ha«? 
v  desired.     Candidates  for  popularity,  if  they  consult  their  own  interest, 
m'W  out  of  the  line  of  obstruction. 

'j*  people  are  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  by  President  Roosevelt  of 
-l  *>f  way  which  was  dedicated  to  the  public  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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'UNDISTURBED  TRANSIT  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS  Of 

TRANSCENDENT  IMPORTANCE  TO 

THE  UNITED  STATES," 


Extract  from  message  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  published  in  daily  Con 
gressional  Record,  December  7,  1908. 


In  the  year  1846  this  Government  entered  into  a  treaty  with  New  Gran 
ada,  the  predecessor  upon  the  Isthmus  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  o 
the  present  Republic  of  Panama,  by  which  treaty  it  was  provided  that  tit 
Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  always  have  free  an 
open  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  any  mode 
of  communication  that  might  be  constructed,  while  in  turn  our  Governmw 
guaranteed  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  above-mentioned  Isthmus  with  tb 
view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  might  not  be  iatei 
rupted  or  embarrassed. 

Last  spring,  under  the  act  above  referred  to,  a  treaty  concluded  betweo 
the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  of  our  Government  v.a 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  This  treaty  was  entered  into  at  the  urgent  solic 
tation  of  the  people  of  Colombia  and  after  a  body  of  experts  appointed  t 
our  Government  especially  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  routes  across  t 
Isthmus  had  pronounced  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route. 
drawing  up  this  treaty  every  concession  way  made  to  the  people  and  to  f 
Government  of  Colombia.     *      *     * 

*  *  *  when  the  Colombian  Congress  was  called  to  ratify  it  the  to 
against  ratification  was  unanimous.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Goven 
ment  made  any  real  effort  to  secure  ratification.  When  it  became  evide 
that  the  treaty, was  hopelessly  lost,  the  people  of  Panama  rose  literally 
one  man.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  a  single  man  on  the  Isthmus  in  the  i 
terest  of  the  Colombian  Government.  Not  a  life  was  lost  in  the  accompli? 
ment  of  the  revolution.  The  Colombian  troops  stationed  on  the  Isthm; 
who  had  long  been  unpaid,  made  common  cause  with  the  people  of  Panam 
and  with  astonishing  unanimity  the  new  Republic  was  started.  The 
of  the  United  States  in  the  premises  was  clear.  In  strict  accordance  v,l 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Secretaries  Cass  and  Seward  in  the  official  dop 
ments  above  quoted,  the  United  States  gave  notice  that  it  would  permit  t 
landing  of  no  expeditionary  force,  the  arrival  of  which  would  mean  cha 
and  destruction  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  proposed  can 
and  an  interruption  of  transit  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  de  fa! 
Government  of  Panama  was  recognized. 

The  control,  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  and  traffic  of  the  vM 
civilized  world,  of  the  means  of  undisturbed  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
Panama  has  become  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  United  States, 
have  repeatedly  exercised  this  control  by  intervening  in  the  course  of  c 
mestie  dissension,  and  by  protecting  the  territory  from  foreign  invasi* 
In  1853  Mr.  Everett  assured  the  Peruvian  minister  that  we  should  i 
hesitate  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  case  of  war  heW 
Peru  and  Colombia.  In  186-1  Colombia,  which  has  always  been  vidian; 
avail  itself  of  its  privileges  conferred  by  the  treaty,  expressed  its  expec 
tion  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  Peru  and  Spain  the  United  Sia 
would  carry  into  effect  the  guaranty  of  neutrality.  There  have  been  I 
administrations  of  the  State  Department  in  which  this  treaty  has  not,  eitl 
by  the  one  side  or  the  other,  been  used  as  a  basis  of  more  or  less  import: 
demands. 

The  above  recital  of  facts  establishes  beyond  question:  First,  that 
United  States  has  for  over  half  a  century  patiently  and  in  good  faith  fa.. ( 
out  its  obligations  imd<=r  the  treaty  of  IK46  ;  second,  that  when  ^ ; 
first  time  it' become  possible  for  Colombia  to  do  anything  in  requital  '!\ 
services  thus  repeatedly  rendered  to  it  for  fifty-seven  years  by  tue  y;, 
States,  the  Colombian  Government  peremptorily  and  offensively  refuel  " 
to  do  its  part,  even  though  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  its  advan •.<.»>» 
immeasurably  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  of  Panama,  at  that.  tii->^  l- l 
its  jurisdiction  ;  third,  that  throughout  this  period  revolutions,  r;v- ; 
factional  disturbance  of  every  kind  have  occurred  one  after  the  ^i- 
almost  uninterrupted  succession,  some  of  them  lasting  for  months  i„.:u- 
for  years,  while  the  central  government  was  unable  to  put  them  ^'V;, 
to  make  peace  with  the  rebels:  fourth,  that  these  disturbances  i'"f*;, 
showing  anv  sign  of  nbatiu-  have  tended  to  prow  more  numerous  ;mu  *•■ 
erious  in  the  immediate  past;  fifth,  that  the  control  of  Colombia  <**1 


theless  «ic\jj««^vi  w  *«**.**,?   **  ..,**..,*.....,    v-*~  v-„..~. ----.---  -.    .  -.  .  „f 

chonce  to   secure  its  own  stability  and  to  guarantee  permanent  ?>^ - 
v,nd  the  construction  of  a  canal  across,  the  Isthmus. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United  Stc     ^ 
have  been  guilty  of  folly  and  weakness,  amounting  in  their  mm  ■•   "^ 
aqainat  the  Nation,  had  it  acted  otherwise  than  it  did  when  the  re  ■•'      i 
November  S  last  took  place  in  Panama. 
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"WHEN  COLOMBIA  LOST  THE  CANAL  THE  ETERNAL 
PRINCIPLES  OF  RIGHT  PREVAILED." 


v, harts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  F.   McL.   SIMMONS  of  North  Carolina,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  January  27,  1908. 


he  President  has  assured  us  in  a  formal  message  to  this  Senate  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  that  he  did  not,  consciously  and  intentionally, 
In  any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  incite,  encourage,  or  promote  this  revolution. 

The  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  as  long  ago  as  last  August,  when  the  . 
Colombian  Congress  had  begun  to  show  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
treaty,  there  were  mutteriiigs  of  .secession;  that  later,  when  it  became 
umarent  that  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified,  there  were  thinly  veiled 
treats  of  separation  uttered  upon  the  very  floors  of  the  Colombian  Con- 
■p.--*,  which  later  broke  out  into  hold,  open,  and  defiant  threats  of  secession. 
bofh  at  Panama  and  at  Bogota;  the  fact  that  there  was  at  Panama,  long 
nterior  to  the  revolt,  an  organized  band  actively  engaged  in  the  organiza- 
jcQ  of  the  insurrection  :  that  these  conspirators  had,  under  the  pretense  of 
irsanizing  a  fire  department,  organized  a  military  force  of  over  400  picked 
bod  m  the  city  of  .Panama  and  arranged  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Colom- 
bian general  and  the  forces  under  his  command  stationed  in  that  city,  as 
!1  as  with  the  commander  and  the  marines  under  him  of  one  of  the  two 
Wombian  gunboats  then  stationed  hi  that  harbor,  tends  to  show  that  in 
heir  desperation  the  Isthmians,  acting  on  their  own  initiative,  had  made 
ip  their  minds  to  seek  remedy  for  their  wrongs  in  revolution. 

It  may  be— in  fact,  it  is  almost  certain— the  Panaman  conspirators 
;nt!\v  what  course  this  Government  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  insurrec- 
ion  in  the  Isthmus  and  that  they  counted  on  that  action  to  make  their 
*yohition  successful.  If  they  had  such  information— and,  as  I  said,  I 
sink  they  did-,-!  do  not  know  how  they  obtained  it,  but  t  can  see  how  it 
ight  have  been  acquired  without  the  actual  or  guilty  knowledge  or  com- 
icity  of  either  the  President  or  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  or  the  Navy. 

Such  secrets  are  notoriously  hard  to  keep.  The  possession  of  this  in- 
flation should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  accepted  as  contradicting  or  dis- 
crediting the  positive  statement  of  the  President.  In  entire  deference  to  the 
ta  of  others- on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  man  tliffer  with  me  in  this 
Vinton,  I  think  that  the  statement  of  the  Presidmt  in  this  respect  should 
'c  accepted,  and  for  myself  I  do  accept  it,  Undoubtedly  the  President 
new  of  the  forthcoming  revolution  in  Panama,  and  so  knowing  it  was  his 
"ty,  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  insurrection  there,  to  have  cm  the  ground 
efficient  force  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  the  Panainans 
;r  seceding  from  Colombia,  if  oppression,  if  tyranny,  if  despotism  ever 
cstifted  revolutions  they  were  justified  in  revolution.  They  were  bound 
o  a  State  which  had  never  felt  or  shown  any  interest  in  them  or  in  their 
Ware.  They  were  forced  to  pay  ruinous  taxes  with  only  nominal  repre- 
eatation,  without,  receiving  in  return  any  of  the  benefits  of  taxation  in 
merriment  or  administration,  in  public  improvements  or  in  the  education 
'  the  people. 

The  canal  was  their  only  hope  for  relief  from  the  miserable  and 
atoned  conditions  to  which  Colombia's  greed  and  tyranny  had  reduced 
taa,  and  even  that  the  Government  at  Bogota  denied  thorn. 
^  Perhaps  their  aspirations  for  freedom  were  wrong,  but  our  forefathers 
"Mr  like  conditions  did  not  think  so.  Perhaps  they  should  have  sub- 
M«hl  supinely  to  oppression,  but  our  forefathers  under  similar  conditions 
"'^  for  liberty  and  with  the  help  of  France  achieved  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President  1  can  not.  enthuse  over  the  alleged 
^J£.s  of  Colombia.  The  treaty  we  made  with  her  was  of  her  own  seek- 
,fff  "[t  was  siSned  b>'  her  authorized  agents,  with  full  knowledge  of  its 
jJ,ffms.      it  provided   for  the  construction   upon   her  own  territory   of  the 

■"■t  work  of  internal   and   international   improvement  and  development 

flayed  by  num. 
^  >y  duplicity  and  treachery  she  defeated  that  treaty,  not  because  she 
^2'^  want  the  canal,  and  would  not  have  gladly  taken  it  upon  the  terms 
^^'••d  therein,  but  because  *hc  wanted  in  an  indirect  way  to  extort  more 
■nu:^  from  us  or  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  or  perhaps  from  both. 
r,J"T;r  treacherv  toward  Panama  and  toward  us  in.  this  canal  matter  illus- 
***  both  her  tiaditional  policy  toward  Panama  and  her  standard  of  diplo- 
ic    In  all  of  her  history  I  know  of  nothing  to  excite  the  admiration  of 

^•'inane  man  or  any  patriotic  liberty -loving  American  citizen. 
j'<-.  President,  when  1  consider  the  wrongs  Colombia  has  perpetrated 
"^r."  Panaraa».Rnd  v*'hpn  J  consider  this  last  great,  act  of  indifference 
Uv  welfare  of  that  long-suffering  people,  the  conclusion  forces  itself 
^W^  that  when  Colom0ia  l0S!t  the  canal,  when  Panama  succeeded  in 
^ '  *K'iing  her  independence,  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  righteous- 
"•  0'«ce  again  prevailed. 


ver  ( 
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'POLICY    OF    PRESIDENT    McKINLEY    REGARDING 
CANAL  QUESTION." 


Extract  from  debate  in  daily  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  let  the  opportunity  pa^ 
without  challenging  a  portion  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  iron 
Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan]  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  fat* 
President  McKinley  regarding  this  canal  question.  If  I  understock 
the  Senator  correctly,  he  stated  that  President  McKinley  up  to  ih< 
time  of  his  death  was  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  an  inter 
oceanic  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  that  had  he  lived  m 
doubt  a  policy  would  have  been  carried  out  resulting  in  the  con 
st ruction  of  the  canal  by  that  route. 

I  desire  to  state  that  in  1899,  when  for  the  first  time  it  came  t< 
his  knowledge  that  the  Panama  Canal  Company's  property  eoul< 
be  purchased,  President  McKinley  seriously  considered  the  propo 
sition;  he  investigated  the  question,  and  the  result  was  that  h 
asked  this  body  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Committee  oi 
Commerce,  to  report,  an  amendment  to  the  river  and  harbor  bil 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  further  investigatioi 
of  all  routes  on  the  Isthmus,  with  a  view  of  constructing  an  isthmiai 
canal. 

What  I  say  I  say  from  personal  knowledge,  obtained  in  persona 
interviews  with  the  late  President  as  to  his  ideas  and  as  to  hi 
future  policy.  He  became  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  thi 
question  and  the  eligibility  of  the  Panama  route  that  he  determined 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  all  th 
routes,  and  in  his  recommendation  to  Congress  that  was  his  ssg! 
purpose  and  desire. 

After  the  appropriation  was  made  and  he  had  obtamed  authorit 
to  appoint  a  Commission,  through  frequent  conferences  with  hit 
personally,  as  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  having  charge  o 
the  subject,  I  knew  of  the  interest  he  felt  that  all  possible  route 
across  the  Isthmus  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  in  th 
selection  of  that  Commission  he  was  extremely  careful.  He  too] 
plenty  of  time,  diligently  inquired  into  the  reputation  and  fitnes 
of  every  man  who  was  considered  for  a  place  on  that  Commissior 
and  when  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  was  completed  he  fel 
that  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  he  had  done  his  whole  duty  to  s< 
cure  the  aid  and. advice  of  the  best  talent  which  the  country  affordei 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  his  intention,  so  far  as  his  policy  wa 
concerned,  to  be  guided  by  the  report  of  that  Commission. 

As  to  the  alleged  change  of  policy  after  the  death  of  Presiden 
McKinley,  the  present  Executive  has  made  no  change,  becaus 
President  McKinley  had  decided  to  follow  the  advice  which  rnigb 
be  given  by  the  Commission  of  his  own  creation  as  to  the  ultima! 
route  to  be  established  in  the  construction  of  that  canal. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  am  unwilling  under  the  present  situ 
ation  that  such  statements  as  have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ala 
bama  should  go  before  the  country  when  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Morgan-.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  speaks  from  person! 
conversations  with  President  McKinley,  which  I  have  no  oppo» 
tunity  in  the  world  of  testing  in  any  form.  I  had  no  personal  o 
political  intimacy  with  President  McKinley  that  would  have  Justine 
me  in  asking  him  his  private  opinions  upon  any  question.  I  g 
upon  his  record — his  public  record — and  his  public  record  was  th* 
he  did,  in  1899,  recommend  the  appointment  of  this  Commissior 
that  on  November  30,  1900,  the  Commission  made  their  report  J 
him,  and  that  on  the  next  morning  he  made  the  agreement— tii 
solemn  compact  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Therefore  lie  h* 
become  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  this  Con 
mission  which  he  had  selected  with  such  great  care  in  the  e^oY\, 
secure  wise,  just,  honorable,  and  upright  men,  so  that  he  could  &* 
ford  to  stand  on  what  they  said, 

Mr.  Hanna.     Mr.  President,  in  reply  to  that  statement  I  ^ 
only  to  say,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  before,  that  Pre*1 
dent  McKinley  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Corn 
mission.     On  the  first  report  of  that  Commission,  when  the  p"<j 
for   the   property    of   the    Panama   Canal    Company   was   fixed  « 
$104,000,000,  it  was   decided   to   stand  by   the  report  in   f&yor 
Nicaragua.    But  when  it  is  stated  that  President  McKinley  tta>«£j 
that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route  was  the  better  route,  I  linJl* 
the   contrary.     It   was   the   question   of   price   and   the   coiidui^ 
under  which  that  price  was  made  to  this  Government  that  lc« 
the  protocol  of  which  the  Senator  speaks. 
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"THE  EXISTENCE  OF  PANAMA  IS  A  FACT  ACCOM- 
PLISHED." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JAMES  P.  CLARKE  of  Arkansas,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record  Feb.  10,  1904. 


The  Republic  of  Panama  has  received  the  recognition  of  this 
Government  through  the  act  of  the  President  in  receiving  her  min- 
ster and  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  her.  This  action  on  the  part 
if  the  President,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  subject  to  review  in  any 
jroceeding,  directly  or  collaterally,  connected  with  the  ratification 
>f  the  pending  treaty.     The  recognition,  no  matter  whether  by  the 

lion  of  the  Congress  or  by  the  President  alone,  is  the  act  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  is  to  be  respected  and  sup- 
sorted  as  such.  The  recognition  is  final,  and  the  existence  of 
'mama  is  a  fact  accomplished,  and  this,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 

isiaarck,  removes  every  objection  and  silences  every  dispute.  Ap- 
iroval  of  our  course,  if  approval  by  others  of  anything  this  coun- 
ry  does  can  ever  be  deemed  to  add  anything  to  its  validity  or  jus- 
ice,  is  shown  in  the  action  taken  by  other  governments,  as  follows; 

■ist  of  governments  which  have  recognized  the  independence 
of  Panama,  with  the  dates  of  recognition. 

ited  States Nov.  13,  1903    i    Nicaragua Dec.  15,  1903 

"ranee Nov.  16,  1903    '    Peru    Dec.  19,   1903 

Wna Nov.  26,  1903    i    Cuba   Dec.  23,   1903 


jsiria-Hungary Nov.  27,  1903 

ermany Nov.  28,  1903 

lenmark Dec.  3,  1903 

ussia Dec.  6,  1903 

r\eden  and  Norway  .  .Dec.  7,  1903 
elgium Dec.  9,  1903 


Great  Britain Dec.  24,   1903 

Italy    Dec.  24,   1903 

Japan    Dec.  28,   3  90? 

Costa  Rica Dec.  28,  1903 

Switzerland Dec.  28,  1903 

The  Netherlands Jan.  10,   1904 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  being  satisfactory  and  the  technical  cora- 
etency  of  the  parties  to' the  contract  being  established,  my  support 
f  this  treaty  would  follow  naturally  and  without  further  question. 
lut  it  is  objected  that  while  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
'anarnu  may  conform  to  the  mere  forms  of  the  law  governing 
ich  matters,  the  facts  which  preceded  it  show  such  an  utter  dis- 
rd  by  the  President  and  those  acting  under  his  orders  of  the 
ordinal  principles  of  right  and  justice  as  to  make  it  the  impera- 
e  duty  of  every  right-thinking  man  to  condemn  bis  actions  and 
)  refuse  to  take  any  steps  that  can  directly  or  indirectly  be  con- 
rued  into  a  condonation  of  his  course.  *  *  *  *  Such  "investiga- 
on  and  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  '^Ixe  to  the  matter 
as  not  enabled  me  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  1  should  oppose 
w  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  the  grounds  which  have  been  stated 
"opposition  to  it    *    *    *~  * 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  deny  that  I  believe  that  the  President 
the  United  States  knew  what  was  taking  place  on  the  Isthmus 
what  was  likely  to  take  place  there.  If  it  is  necessary  to  show 
\i  ignorance  of  events  there  in  order  to  establish  his  integrity, 
maintain  that  this  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  his  intelii- 
nee  and  sagacity,  if  not  his  fidelity  to  his  duty.  Every  well- 
formed  observer  of  public  events  knew  it.  It  was  the  logical 
f  necessary  culmination  of  forces  which  the  Colombians  them- 
es had  set  at  large.  After  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  in  the 
Miner  it  was  done  we  owed  to  the  Colombians  nothing  and  could 
,Qrd  to  laugh  when  their  calamity  came.  Our  only  duty  in  the 
ymises  was  to  ourselves,  and  that  was  to  respect  the  cardinal 
triples  of  right  and  justice,  refraining  religiously  from  ciandes- 
nelv  or  openly  inflicting  wrong  upon  her.  That  we  did  so  refrain 
"tve  no  doubt.     *     *     * 

paving  out  of  the  view  of  the  President's  denial,  not  because 
have  any  doubt  about  its  sincerity,  for  I  have  none,  the  develop- 
fint  of  the  facts  show  no  aid  or  comfort  given  to  the  revolu- 
Jnists  prior  to  their  declaration  of  independence,  and  any  haste. 
thereafter  extending  recognition  to  the  new  Republic  was  a  mat- 
r  of  detail  and  largely  within  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
jury  composed  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
!s  rendered  its  verdict  of  the  issm  tendered  by  our  action,  and  I 
e^o  reason  why  we  should  view  it  with  less  favor  than  they.  Any 
^pafhy  bestowed  on  Colombia  is,  in  my  opinion  sympathy  wasted. 

^eroneratic  legislatures,  Democratic  boards  of  trade,  and  Demo- 
te ntizens  throughout  the  country  have  manifested  their  approval 
^Pen,   unmistakable,    and   enthusiastic    expressions.     And   indis- 
ftsablc  Democratic  votes  to-day  will  make  it  a  certainty, 
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"THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  BUILD  THE  ISTHMIAN 

CANAL" 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  T.  RAINEY,  of  Illinois 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  15,  109$. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  time  I  propose  to  speak  I  shall  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  recent  events  occurring  on  the  Istham 
of  Panama  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
I  propose  to  consider  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  its 
relation  to  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Republic  of  Panama  is  an  established  fact.  Notlii 
I  can  say  will  in  any  manner  alter  existing  conditions.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  the  great  world  powers,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned as  a  citizen  of  this  Republic  and  representing  here  in  part 
one  of  its  greatest  States,  I  would  not  alter  existing  conditions  ii 
I  could.    *    *    * 

In  the  great  events  which  have  just  occurred,  I  do  not  think  tin 
President  and  his  advisors  have  acted  at  the  dictation  of  any  party 
or  in  the  interests  of  any  party.  They  have  simply  become  tk 
instruments  to  carry  into  effect  the  fixed  determination  of  80,000,001 
people.  In  the  history  of  the  centuries  the,  time  has  come  to  hum 
the  Isthmian  canal,  and,  the  strongest  nation  in  all  the  world  pro- 
poses now  to  build  it,  *****  x  see  no  reason  why 
should  not  police  the  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  canal 
[Applause.]  We  ought  to  prevent  the  landing  of  troops  by  Colombia 
on  the  Isthmus.  The  personal  ambitions  of  a  few  profession! 
agitators  and  revolutionists  in  that  part  of  the  world  must  noi 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  potent  reason  why  no  man  wh' 
lives  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ought  now  to  complain  of  rccen! 
events  or  object. 

The  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  western  world  whet 
the  east  and  west  movement  of  commerce  is,  in  a  measure,  aboui 
to  end,  and  when  the  north  and  south  movement  of  commerce  i 
about  to  commence.  The  building  of  this  canal  is  a  most  iraportan 
step  in  this  direction,  and  its  immediate  construction  becomes 
matter  of  vast  importance  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  lhinj 
in  that  part  of  our  country  which  lies  between  our  great  inoim 
tain  ranges. 

During  the  past  century  and  a  quarter  of  our  national  existent1' 
commerce  has  moved  along  east  and  west  lines.  Our  developmen 
has  been  from  the  East  toward  the  West.  Raw  material  has  bee; 
brought  from  the  West  to  the  Eastern  States.  The  manufacture 
product  has  been  shipped  back  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  great  transcontinental  railway 
have  been  constructed.  The  idea  heretofore  has  prevailed  that  ther 
is  some  normal  law  which  compels  the  movement  of  commerc 
across  meridians  of  longitude.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  n  a  turd 
direction  for  commerce  to  move  on  this  continent  and  in  the  worli 
is  across  parallels  of  latitude.  The  north  and  south  movement  i 
about  to  commence. 

The  different  sections  of  our  country  nw.  becoming  self-sustain 
ing.  When  that  happens  commerce  must  naturally  travel  acros 
parallels  of  latitude  in  order  that  the  products  of  colder  clime 
winy  be  more  readily  exchanged  for  the  products  of  tropin 
countries. 

The  northward  movement  of  our  agricultural  population,  the  com 
pletion  by  Chicago  of  her  great,  canal,  large  enough  to  permit  *th 
passage  of  almost  any  vessel  that  could  go  through  the  Suez  C*na 
and  the  prospect  that  this  Government  will  in  the  immediate  futur 
complete  the  canal  commenced  by  the  French  across  the  Tslhmui 
thus  opening  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  north-and-south  w)Vf 
ment  of  commerce — all  these  things  concur  and  mark  unmist'ueab. 
the  beginning  on  this  continent  of  a  movement  of  commerce  acros 
parallels  of  latitude.  ^ 

The  development  of  a  great  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Out 
and  through  the  Gulf  to  Atlantic  ports,  and^  through  the  Isthmia 
canal  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  almost  an  assured  »afc 
It  requires  only  a  little  more  excavation  between  the  Chicago  Pram 
age  Canal  and  the  Illinois  River,  the  removal  of  the  locks  and  dan 


in  that  river,  a  little  dredging,  some  provision  for  protecting  vaJj 


lands   by  levees   against   the  increased   flow  of  water  throng" 
rivers,  and  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  coast  line  of  the  United  £>ta 
is  in  effect  doubled. 
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"PROTECTION   TO  AMERICAN    INTERESTS   IN   THE 
ISTHMUS." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  EDGAR  D.  CRUMPAOKER,  of 
Indiana,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec,  15,  1903, 

h.dionCiwrHal1'  hl  m?  JudS"?ent  the  attacks  upon  the  Adminis- 
irauon  ior  the  recognition  or  tlic  HepubUc  ot  Panama  are  un- 
justilied  and  unwan  anted  from  any  standpoint.     In  18W  this  Gov- 

CrX:n  iSUated  7^  NCW  Grttnada  ««  treaty  that  is  so  common 
ui  He  literature  and  discussion  of  the  dav.  By  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  the  Government  of  the  United  states  assumed  c^ta  n  re- 
^nMbiliUes  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  preser- 
f?  **  the  sovereignty  ^of  tlie  Republic  of  New  Granada  over 
!°    »„  fi  .JJuriiiig  the  fiily-seven   years  of  the  exigence  of  that 

^SJ^  ****  Afty-Lhree  rebellions,  revolutions,  and  riots 
ol  a  political  character   upon  the   Isthmus,  and   upon  six   distinct 

n^Jln^*  liat  Ume  the  LTniled  StaleS  *«  bee"  compelled 
to  land  sailors   and   marines   upon   the   Isthmus   to  patrol    the   rail- 

Z  on nl  thC  1SthmUS  *?d  t0  Preve,,t  disOTd«  ™d  destruction. 
*™«?£  l^V  IOUr  vther  occasion*  the  Government  of  New 
.mnada  and  the  succeeding  Government  of  Colombia   have  called 

r,^    f?VC   demanded   °f   the    United   States  that   it   intervene 
preserve  the  sovereignty  of  those  Governments  against  Peru  and 
to  powers  m  South  America.  h 

ninrS   nf^iT  0f  T^*  ie£isiation  on    the  canal   question  is  in   the 
f  .uaii   membcrs   °*    the   committee,      in    lk>   the   Congress 

ntcr  upon  that  great  world  undertaking,  that  it  should  enter  upon 
^^1  °f  ^'''f  raigMy  «terpW,  and  it  passed  whaHs 
^H»ftfn&P?i0neT.  JuTl  VCStinff  In  the  *«*"*«* :  the  discretion 
>  IWni\fnH  ^  "*ht  t0/rtrUCt  a  Canai  across  the  Isthmus 
r  lonaina,  and,  in  the  event  that  he  should  be  unable  to  do  that, 
o  take  steps  to  construct  the  canal  upon  the  Nicaragua  route 
A  broad  discretion  was  vested  in  the  President  by  that  law,  and 
;ongress,  in  unmistakable  terms,  declared  its  preference  for  the 
W   : route.     The    H.y-Herran    treaty   was   negotiated   hi  ^irsu- 

ZnlJt  r%/aitlh?C  %  Uie  sSenate  uf  lhe  Unitc'd  «tates  and 
W  J fu  the^  Colombian  Congress  for  consideration,  and  it  was 
ejected  by  unanimous  vote  of  that  Congress. 

The    people    of    Panama    arose    practically    a*    one    man    and    de- 

Zt   **?   ^M  f   thC    Colon,W"    Go^rnment   In    iSfa^   to 

Z  L   Tc?ia  Y        c  T"*  S°  ?ljdl  t0  thcm*    ft  treaty  that  would 

it     I    I?tll!nus   of    Manama  the   great   commercial   thoroughfare 

the  hemisphere.     Revolution   was' the   result   and    I   say  it   was 

*"„\K„Wn^  f°  PC(>ple  °f  Panama  ar°Se  -^  practlS 
:^.  m?ty  and  established  a  government  of  their  own. 

lhe  United  States  was  then  confronted  with  this  situation:  The 
ml  nf  Government  of  Panama  whs  the  only  Government  in  con- 
si  of  affairs,  as  far  as  control  existed  anywhere.  There  was  an 
Mute  absence  of  authority  upon  the  part  of  the  Republic  of 
■Hombu  to  perform  the  responsibilities  of  sovereignty  and  afford 
"otection  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 

\oat  was  the  duty  of  this  Govermncnt  in  that  exiwncv*  Where 
f  it  owe  its   highest  and   first   duty?     Why,   to   its   mvn  'interests 

S^St^fer^iha^re?Uil;Cd  t0  be  **'"  «nto-consfo>ra«S; 
;^.it  delay  It  could  not  stand  supinely  by  and  await  the  result 
a  long  and  tedious  warfare  between  the  insurants  and  the  forces 
^  LC°  ,  nt  Govcrnm1ent-  Tt«  interests  were  at  stake,  and 
'*/  i?  S.^  a  ,character  that  they  required  immediate  protection 
tlT  n*  Hld  llu?  THif  l  Mkve  dutV  and  90od  conscience 
^r^nithu°°9Te%rhe  Pr0miii0naI  9ommment  as  the  only 
rwn  T\o^e  «»<*  ™'{"W  io  carry  out  the  venditions  of  the 
WvrL  a ;  Prot*ct'°n   to   American  interests  in   the 

^ff"  .Mr:,_ Chairman'  that  not  a  single  precedent  has  been  re- 
*ttlS£^  course  of  this  debate  and  not  a  single  one  can 
ton  7'  *  ?S.n0t  Jn  harmonY  wi*  the  action  of  the  Administra- 

t  w  '  ^fS^PS  the  ^dependence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
^  oft'  ?u         it  government,  clothed  with  all   the   machinery, 

s  Pullic^d  H  agencies  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge 


"PANAMA."— "UNQUALIFIED  INDORSEMENT  OF  THE 
COURSE  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J,  C.  BURROWS,  of  Michigan,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  February  28,  1904. 

Mr.  Buiirows.  I  present  a  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  relative  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,    I  ask  that  the  resolutions  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows? 

PREAMBLE. 

The  action  of  the  National  Administration  in  accrediting  the 
Government  recently  established  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has 
been  subjected  to  undeserved  criticism,  upon  the  accusation  that 
United  States  officials  incited  the  revolt  and  that  our  Government 
showed  unseemly  haste  in  recognizing  the  newly  formed  Republic, 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  predicate  the  revolution  in  Panama  upon 
any  outside  influences.  The  relations  between  Colombia  and  that 
State  furnish  provocation  sufficient  to  incite  revolt.  The  central 
Government  at  Bogota  imposed  heavy  burdens  of  taxation  upon 
Panama  without  the  consent  of  that  State  and  without  giving  it 
adequate  representation  in  the  confederated  Senate,  at  the  same 
time  expending  the  revenue  not  for  needed  administrative  work 
in  the  territory  where  it  is  raised,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
federation. It  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  oppression  which  had 
been  a  cause  of  irritation  for  years.  Our  Government,  by  its 
own  avowals  and  by  other  unimpeachable  testimony,  is  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  inciting  the  revolution,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
aware  that  such  an  event  was  impending,  for  its  prospect  was  seen 
and  discussed  by  the  public  journals  of  this  and  other  countries. 
It  would  have  been  unpardonable  negligence  for  our  officials  not 
to  be  aware  of  its  approach  or  prepared  for  the  emergency. 

It  is  a  recognized  rule  of  international  law  that  "a  state  shall 
not  be  recognized  as  independent  until  it  has  shown  its  ability  to 
maintain  its  independence/1  But  it  is  also  an  accepted  doctrine 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  when  treaty  rights  or  national 
interests  and  safety  or  interest  of  collective  civilization  are  involved, 
Under  all  these'  exceptions  the  United  States  was,  beyond  question 
or  per  adventure,  justified  in  recognizing  the  Panama  Government 
as  the  only  alternative  to  a  condition  of  disorder  that  would  ham 
put  in  actual  peril  American  rights  and  interests,  and  would  haw 
jeopardized  a  work  that  was  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  com- 
mercial world. 

This  country  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  new  Republic,  aw 
very  properly,  because  it  was  more  immediately  concerned  thnr 
any  other.  That  the  administrative  action  was  judiciously  taken 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  new  Government  was  speedilj 
recognized  by  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  including  Great  Britain 
Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy. 

When  the  Republic  of  Panama  declared  its  independence  oui 
Government  was  confronted  with  a  new  situation  in  respect  tj 
the  great  improvement  which  the  whole  commercial  world  expects  i 
to  make — the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus.  "On  thi 
one  hand,"  as  stated  in  a  communication  from  Secretary  Hay,  "stow 
the  Government  of  Colombia,  invoking  in  the  name  of  the  treat] 
of  1846  the  aid  of  this  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  thj 
revolution;  on  the  other  hand  stood  the  Republic  of  Panama,  thfr 
had  come  into  being  in  order  that  the  great  design  of  that  treat] 
might  not  be  forever  frustrated,  but  might  be  fulfilled.  Tn< 
Tsthmus  was  threatened  with  desolation  by  another  civil  war.  Tw 
interests  of  the  whole  civilized  world  were  involved.  The  Republi1 
of  Panama  stood  for  these  interests;  the  Colombian  Goveriraien 
opposed  them.  It  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Republic  j* 
Panama,  and  upon  its  judgment  and  action  in  the  emergency  tfll 
powers  of  the  world  have  set  the  seal  of  their  approval." 

Resolved,  That   the  action  of  the   United  States   Government 
recognizing  the  Government  of  Panama  is  deserving  of  unqv'-thP 
support  and  commendation. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country  <yn<*°, 
the  whole  commercial  world  that  the  pending  treaty  with  the  ^ef1^ 
lie  of  Panama  be  speedily  ratified,  and  that  the  construction  «v 
interoceanic  canal  be  immediately  begun  and  advanced  to  co-mP 
Hon  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
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•THE  PATH  OF  TRANSIT  WE  WERE  BOUND  TO  KEEP 
OPEN." 

Extract*  from  remark*  of  Hon.  ROBERT  R.  HITT  of  Illinois,  in 
daity  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  11,  1903. 

The  Congress  gave  the  initiative  to  this  movement.  This  body 
nd  the  Senate  directed  the  organization  of  a  great  commission  of 
turned  men,  ot   skilled  engineers.     They  reduced   the  question  to 

m  r/hl  C,  ?!-a  S'  ,°n<;  ",*.  ,Nicara«ua  a"d  the  other  at  Panama. 
Alter  the  conditions  had  all  been  gone  over,  and  some  of-  them  had 
been  greatly  changed  by  events,  Congress  determined  that  the  canal 
at  Manama  should  be  built.    *    * 

A  treaty  drawn  up  by  the  Colombian  Government  was  presented 
by  he  representative  of  Colombia  here,  and  after  modification  was 
lit  wT'V  ,  ^  wa?./;'ti«"1  ty  our  Government,  and  taken 
ack .to  Bogota  to  be  ratified  there.  Then  followed  strange  evente 
io  tie  grasping  men  at  Bogota,  who  now  had  in  hand  a  treaty" 
guing  them  ten  millions,  a  higher  game  seemed  easv.  Their  ideas 
ril,U„PH.  ?  nr  ",lU,°??,  and  then  t0  twenty  mWions  ««d  then 

wrfnthlh,"1!11?1^-  Whe"  "**"  had  winced  themselves  that 
t  was  probable  that  this  amount  could  be  obtained  from  the  Yan- 
te,  they  rejected  the  very  treaty  they  had  proposed  and  ur|ed 

The  people  in  Panama  now  looked  at  the  prospect  in  utter  des- 
wr.     Ihey  had  long  and  anxiously  hoped  to  see  the  canal  con- 

ructed  in  the.r  midst  by  a  route  of  47  miles,  believing  they  had 
fe  best  line  as  against  the  m  miles  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  Now! 
iv  tne  greed  of  those  at  Bogota,  who  were  a  lonff  way  from  them 
iwarted.  ^   ^   **"*'   to   ^   affairS   »t    ^»La,   aU   was 

Their  action  was  immediate  and  unanimous,  and  they  tossed  off 
«  us®0"*™™111  With  that  S°Uth  A,neri^a"  *»«4  not  e^f 

n]'^m^M.C1i,StSt';S\SvyS  the   Se,ltleman   from   Arkansas,   caused 

SKhh?  i^       PiU*IlC  °f  PaWlma'  and  is  ""V'estionab  y  main- 
a,  ung  it  by  its  armed  forces  and  resources  and  agents, 
lhe  President  of  the  United  States  had  no  agents  there  except 
■o  very  low-salaried  consular  officers  and  one  clerk.     He  coS 

hat     had   been   appropriated    by   this   body.      Whf,   if   there   had 

«  any  such  plot  or  scheme  by  the  rule/ of  this-  country,  if  he 

«a  had  any  such  purpose  in  view  of  kindling  trouble  there/would 

IZt  p7e  had  -°"r  8}T  there  at  least"  rhere  was  «"*  »  ship 
I  ndod  ,T%  S1t •  7hcretwaf  on'y  one  on  the  Colon  side,  and 
U.nded  its  slender  force  to  keep  order  and  protect  American 
wperty,  as  had  often  before  been' done  by  our  shipT  •  ™  T^e 
ntieman  has  made  much  of  certain  words  in  the  telegrams,  which 

H  J  rh.ro,PrCed  bef°T  the  puWic  <and  "^before" 
«<ni>c),  that  our  Government  sent  to  all  the  officers,  civil  or  naval, 

ho  were  concerned  in  the  affairs  that  took  place  in  the  beginning 

ted  ^  rPr-„,HK  SayS^Key  ^dicate  that  our  «overnmentgantM- 
t fw  reTOtu.tlon-  Why.  sir,  our  Government  is  not  adminis- 
£<J  by  men  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unaware  of  the  current  of  events 
i:'*"""'  °  ™«»  •'"  thi*  House,  there  was  not  an  idle  wayfarer 
nd  IT,?  thro^rK.the  Series,  who  did  not  know  that  for  week* 
t,T^fhPreV-dy,nfmilaprs    al1   over   the   wrW   had    been 

^;:ito%:T^:lzi:he  Isthmug  of  Fanama>  th°  *»«* 

»dUlw.CerS  m'?ived  *",<:  orders  which  the  gentleman  read  in  part     \ 

LT  k 0htareoglven   fu%  in  the  official  documents.     Some   were 

««1  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  IW 

heK«wgHmtrepef;linJ  that  j^tion,  which  is  a  commonplace' 

the  Navy,  that  naval  officers  at  Panama  are  to  obey  the  injunction 

W  engagement  of  the  treaty  of  1845,  to  keep  that  pathway  of" 

*';°pen;l  E™ry  Prudent  ha*  given  that  injunction  when  dis- 

«  r>™5'.rV'''  ^refe'\ed  '»  *™e-not  Republican  Presidents, 

ixmocratw Presidents,  but  American.  Presidents  have  all  .done 

Yytna  the  solemn  faith  of  the  nation  in  the  treaty  of  i™6 

;'«.;. -away  any  and  all  obstruction  and  disorder  in  that  transit 

***£?£,  ?  aWmj  9°vernmeni  tro°P«,  they  have  driven  away 

"^iTSaZW' any  ihat  ??•  in  lhe  path  of  trmsit  *>M°* 

toe  bound  to  keep  open,  which  pledge  we  have  faithfully  ex- 
Mfor  now  over  fifty  years.     There  were  no  AmeriJn  troop* 

«  to  SJW"?  °Lhe  Q™*™1™*  there  ™hen  the  revolution  broke 
10  md  in  trouble*,  a*  i*  insinuated. 
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"TRUSTEE  OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  WHOLE  CIV* 
ILIZED  WORLD/' 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan,  5,  1904* 


Mr.  President,  this  question  is  an  American  question,  and  our 
interests  ill  it  are  very  profound  indeed.  The  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  is  far  removed 
from  the  canal,  and  yet  it  is  of  immense  interest  to  the  people  of 
New  England  that  there  should  be  that  quickened  communication 
to  the  East  Deep  as  our  interest  Is  far  up  there  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  it  is  nothing  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Gulf- to 
the  people  who  are  selling  their  cotton  as  well  as  their  manufac- 
tures in  the  East.  Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  President,  more  im- 
portant than  anv  commercial  advantage,  is  the  fact  that  it  makes 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  practically  continuous  from 
the  Columbia  to  the  extremist  boundary  of  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  the  commercial  interests,  the  interests  fox 
our  self-protection,  involved  in  that  canal  are  of  the  largest 
possible  kind,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  gives  us  a  stake  in 
that  Isthmus  which  can  not  be  overestimated.  We  alsc 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  nation  which  has  taken  up  this 
great  task  of  opening  communication  between  the  Atlanta 
and  the  Pacific.  The  civilized  world  has  committed  that  tasi 
to  us  and  has  gladly  committed  it  to  us.  We  stnnd  in  relatioi 
to  that  Isthmus  "not  only  for  our  own  interest,  but  as  the  trusta 
of  the  interests  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  people  who  liv* 
there,  who  own  it  if  any  people  in  the  world  own  it  absolutely.  ar< 
anxious  that  we  should  go  there,  and  build  a  canal  on  our  own  terms 

We  are  not  taking  it  from  the  people  who  dwell  there.  The] 
are  only  too  anxious  to  have  us  go  there?  but  there  are  a  fp 
people  up  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  great  plateaus  in  the  in 
terior,  farther  removed  from  Panama,  so"  far  as  actual  comrauni 
cation  goes,  than  we  are  in  the  United  States.  They  have  under 
taken  to  say  that  Panama  shall  not  have  that  canal;  they  propos 
to  take  from  Panama,  if  they  could  make  a  treaty,  every  dolla 
that  is  involved  in  it— people*  who  do  not  own  the  territory  am 
whose  interests  are  trivial  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President  that  those  people  have  the  righ 
to  stand  across  the  pathway  of  the  world's  commerce  and  sal 
"Here  it  shall  not  come/'  I  think  that  it  is  part  of  our  dut; 
to  do  just  what  we  have  done.  I  think  we  should  have  bee: 
false  to  our  duty  if  we  had  not  done  it,  and  there  is  nothin 
whatever  in  all  the  action  of  the  Colombians,  of  whom  our  trenl 
meat  has  been  more  than  generous,  which  should  make  us  roper 
of  anv  act  that  has  there  been  committed, 

Mr."  President,  this  seems  to  me— if  it  can  be  said  truly  of  an 
question— to  be  a  question  thnt  is  not  one  of  party.  Certainly 
is  a  question  in  which  the  interests  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  peop 
of  the  United  States— North  and  South,  Democrat  and  Republic* 
—  are  alike  bound  up.  I  think  it  is  a  great  achievement,  in  whic 
we  should  all  be  pro? id  to  take  a  part. 

I   confess   the    attitude   assumed   by    some   portions,    at   least, 
the  Democratic  party  is  very  curious  and  interesting. 

T  know  that  there  are  some  members  of  that  party  and  ton- 
sections  of  that  party  outside  of  Washington  who  are  as  zealoi 
and  as  eager  for  the  promotion  of  this  canal  and  the  rating 
of  this  treaty  as  anv  "people  can  possibly  be.  I  know  there  ai 
others— for  I  have  read  debates  which  have  occurred  elsewl^re 
who,  while  they  protest  their  hatred  of  the  sinner,  seem  pencil 
willing  to  embrace  the  sin.  ^ 

Mr."  President,  think  of  the  proposition  of  making  political  cap 
tal  out  of  a  question   of   this   nature.     As   a   Republican   I   -nou 


ssk  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  Panama  Canal  made  *nr  vf^ 

in    the    impending   campaign.      I    think,  a    good    deal    of    v:-,nJ 

material  has  already  been  g'mm  us  in  that  direction,  but  I    !K' 


be  very  sorry,   as  an    American,   to   see  the  work  of  build r.-'? 
canal  delayed,  and  T  think,  Mr.  President,  that  when  it  is  t;ion 
over   seriously  by  the   Democratic  party   they   will   see  thnt    ^ 
are  more  judicious  courses  than  to  oppose  simply  because  th'1  °1;;, 
party  proposes.    There  must  he  grounds  of  opposition  more  ™fll 
than  that  if  you  would  satisfy  the  American  people, 
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•THE  PANAMA  QUESTION  TRANSCENDS  THE  NAR- 
ROW BOUNDS  OF  PARTY," 

Wnict  from  remark?;  of  Hon,  C\  W,  FAIRBANKS,  of  Indiana,  in 
daily  Canyresnoual  Record,  Feb,  £?,  jyo^. 

There  are  several  conclusions  which  the  record  seems  to  estab- 
lish,    They  may  be  summarized  thus: 

The  revolution  of  the  people  of  Panama  was  due  to  a  long  series 
of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Government  at  Bogota,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  rejection  of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty. 

The  revolution  was  initiated  by  the  people  of  Panama  and  was 
not  inspired  by  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens,  and  of  citizens  of  other  countries  upon 
the  line  of  transit. 

The  independence  of  Panama  was  accomplished  by  the  people 
of  the  Isthmus. 

There  was  no  vessel  or  armed  force  of  the  United  States  at  the 
city  of  Panama,  and  only  one  vessel,  the  Nashville,  third  rate,  at 
Colon;  only  4,-2  marines  were  landed  at  Colon.  Thev  were  landed 
tu  protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens  who  were  in  serious 
and  imminent  peril  and  were  returned  to  the  &hip  after  accom- 
plishing their   purpose. 

The  President  recognized  the  fact  that  Panama  had  secured  her 
independence  three  days  after  the  revolution. 

In  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  new  Republic  the  Pres- 
ident acted  solely  within  his  constitutional  rights.  The  duty  of 
recognition  rested  upon  him,  and  having  exercised  it  his  act  became 
binding  upon  the  United  States. 

The  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  recognized 
by  France  and  many  other  powers  soon  after  recognition  by  the 
United  States.  e  J 

Within  eight  days  after  the  recognition  of  the  new  Republic  she 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  through  her  accredited 
minister  to  Washington,  granting  to  the  United  States  the  requisite 
concessions  for  an  isthmian  canal. 

When  the  Republic  of  Panama  concluded  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  she  was  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  She 
was  discharging  fully  her  domestic  and  international  functions  and 
had  full  capacity  to  enter  into  a  valid  convention  with  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1S4-6,  the  United  States  obtained  rishts  and 
incurred  obligations  in  Panama.  She  obtained  the  right  of  free 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  and  the  right  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  such  transit.  She  also  guaranteed  in  consideration  of  this  right 
and  other  privileges  the  sovereignty  of  the  government  in  Panama. 
h*  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  upon  the  Isthmus  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  obligation  to  gUMrant^e  her  sovereignty  against 
foreign  aggression  rests  upon  the  United  States. 

If  the  new  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  ratified  by 
Ine  Senate,  the  United  States  will  obtain  adequate  concessions, 
ntrhts,  and  privileges  for  the  construction  and  perpetual  mainten- 
ance of  an  isthmian  canal. 

Mr.  President  I  have  endeavored  to  consider  only  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  Panama  question,  and  those  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  controlling.  Much  more  might  be  said,  but  there  would  ap- 
i^n-  to  be  little  profit  in  unduly  prolonging  •  the  discussion.  In 
°J^  form  or  another  the  isthmian  canal  question  has  been  under 
consideration  for  several  centuries.  The  time  for  decisive  action 
;k  come.  We  have  but  to  call  the  roll  of  the  Senate  upon  the  treaty 
w;th  Panama,  and  we  will  instantly  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
*n»crt  will  soon  accomplish  the  great  desire. 

^Others  have  said  that  this' is  on"  American  question,  and 
Sf-  "t  is.  It  transcends  the  narrow  bounds  of  party.  It  is  as 
Wl<h?  as  the  ample  limits  of  the  Kepublic. 

Who  doubts  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  that  th* 
J^ina  Canal  will  he  built?  It  will  have  back  of  it  tl\Q  best 
Pierre  any  vast  undertaking  can  have,  for  it  will  have  the 
^  trance  of  the  United  States.  What  we  say  for  and  against 
l\  ttJJl  swiftly  fade  away  and  be  gone  forever,  but  the  canaf—the 
j*n  fruit  of  four  centuries  of  hope  and  human  effort,  the  colossal 
^ute  of  our  people  to  the  commerce  of  the  world—will  stand 
less  we  can  well  believe  that  it  will  survive  the  pyramids. 
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"GOVERNMENTS   WHICH    HAVE   RECOGNIZED  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  PANAMA." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  ALBERT  J.  HOPKINS  of  Illinois,  in  dai 
Congressional  Record,  February  8,  190Jf. 


If  the  President  had  violated  any  principle  of  international  law  k 
recognising  the  Republic  of  Panama,  those  who  would  have  been  first  heard, 
to  complain  would  have  been  our  commercial  and  industrial  rivals,  the 
nations  who  are  competitors  with  us  for  trade  in  the  Orient,  Have  any  of 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  filed  any  protest  against  the  early 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  recognition  of  this  new  Republic? 
I  affirm,  Mr.  President,  not  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
will  insert  in  my  remarks,  a  list  of  the  governments  which  have  recognized 
the  Krpublie  of  Panama,  and  the  dates  of  such  recognition. 

List  of  governments  which,  have  recognized  the  independence 
of  Panama — the  dates  of  recognition. 

United  States    .  , November  13,  1903 

France   , November  16,  1903 

China November  26,  1903 

Austria-Hungary .November  27,  1903 

Germany    November  30,  1903 

Denmark , December  3,  1803 

Russia December  6,  1903 

Sweden  and  Norway December  7,  190.? 

Belgium ' December  9,  1903 

Nicaragua December  15,  1903 

Peru December  19,  1903 

Cuba December  23,  1903 

Great  Britain December  24,  1903 

Italy December  24,  1903 

Japan December  28,  1903 

Costa  Hica December  28,  1903 

Switzerland December  28,  1903 

Guatemala January  14,  1904 

Netherlands   January  19,  1904 

I  find  that  within  less  than  sixty- five  days  from  the  date  of  the  declaim 
Hon  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  twenty  govern 
meats  have  recognised  the  independence  of  this  little  Republic.  This  list 
of  countries,  Mr.  President,  which  have  followed  so  quickly  the  example  of 
the  United  States  is  the  best  refutation  which  it  is  possible  to  make  of  thom 
charges  made  on  this  floor  by  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  between  the  two  Republics,  the  United  States  and  Panama., 
that  the  President  has  violated  international  law  by  the  alleged  precipitate 
manner  in  which  he  has  recognised  the  Republic  of  Panama."   *     *     • 

During  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  this  question  a  number  of  Senators 
animadverted  with  a  good  deal  of  severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  President 
in  having  the  Nashville  at  Colon  and  other  war  vessels  and  marines  at 
Panama  and  Colon  for  the  protection  of  American  Interests  and  to  maintain 
a  free  route  across  the  Isthmus.  They  have  insinuated  rather  than  made 
the  direct  charge  that  our  Government,  through  the  President  and  his  Cab- 
inet officers,  connived  at  the  uprising  in  Panama  and  are  responsible  for  tto 
breaking  away  of  that  province  from  the  Colombian  Government.  I  have 
said,  Mr,  President,  they  have  made  no  direct  charge  to  this  effect.  No 
self-respecting  Senator  could  well  do  that  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  President  on  that  point,  which  I  desire  to  again  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  In  his  message  sent  to  the  Senate  January  4,  in  speaking  upon 
this  identical  point,  he  said : 

I  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  injurious  insinuations  which  have  been  mads 
of  complicity  by  this  Government  in  the  revolutionary  movement  In  Pan- 
ama. They  are  as  destitute  of  foundation  as  they  are  of  propriety.  The 
only  excuse  for  my  mentioning  them  is  the  fear  lest  unthinking  persons 
might  mistake  for  acquiescence  the  silence  of  mere  self-respect.  I  think 
proper  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one  connected  with  this  Government  had 
any  part  in  preparing,  inciting,  or  encouraging  the  late  revolution  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  that  save  from  the  reports  of  our  military  and 
naval  officers,  given  above,  no  one  connected  with  this  Government  had  an? 
previous  knowledge  of  the  revolution  except  such  as  was  accessible  to  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  newspapers  and  kept  up  a 
current  acquaintance  with  public  affairs. 

Our  honored  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  in  his  response  to  General 
Reyes  en  January  5  was  equally  as  emphatic.    He  said : 

Equally  so  is  the  insinuation  that  any  action  of  this  Government  prior 
to  the  revolution  in  Panama  was  the  result  of  complicity  with  the  plans 
of  the  revolutionists.  The  Government  sees  fit  to  make  these  denials,  *lIli1 
makes  them  finally  . 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  am  willing  that  that  issue,  if  issue  it  has  J° 
be,  be  made  here  and  before  the  people  of  this  country.  Whatever  w-'i-jf  u 
charged  against  our  President,  it  never  can  be  successfully  intimated  thv< 
he  is  not  a  thoroughly  honest  and  truthful  man.  Nor  can  it  be  charge^ 
that  he  has  not  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Had  our  Government  In  aIH 
manner  connived  with  the  revolutionists  to  create  a  rebellion  in  Panama  aflfl 
cause  the  separation  of  that  province  from  Colombia,  President  Rooseve-* 
is  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to  state  that  and  justify  his  acts  I'ftfoi* 
his  countrymen. 
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«A  CANAL  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS.»-"TH£  DREAM 
OF  THE  AGES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  of  Illinois, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  27,  1904. 


PANAMA  CAMTAI,. 


The  diplomatic  complications  which  had  for  years  stood  in  the 
way  of  an  interoceanic  canal  connecting  the  two  great  oceans  have 
been  finally  disposed  of  during  the  last  two  Republican  Adminis- 
trations, and  the  practical  work  of  constructing  the  canal  is  about 
to  commence  under  the  Administration  of  President  Roosevelt. 

A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  ages.  For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  an  inter- 
oceanic canal  has  been  a  policy  of  every  party  and  almost  of  every 
Administration. 

In  1850  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  That  treaty  contemplated  that 
the  canal  should  be  constructed  by  private  capital  under  the  joint 
protectorate  of  the  two  governments;  its  effect  was  to  prevent  the 
United  States  itself  from  constructing  the  canal  and  having  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  it.  A  few  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  it  was  found  that  that  treaty  stood  almost 
as  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  construction  of  any  canal  across 
the  Isthmus,  and  hence  it  was  that  almost  every  Administration,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic,  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  secure  its  peace- 
ful abrogation. 

It  remained  for  the  McKinley-Roosevclt  Administrations,  through 
the  diplomacy  of  Secretary  Hay,  to  successfully  negotiate  the  Hay- 
Iauncefote  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  Clavton-Bulwer 
reaty  was  finally  superseded  and  the  United  States  given  authority 
to  build  a  canal  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  safeguarding  and 
regulating  its  neutral  use  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  on  terms  of 
equality. 

The  way  was  thus  opened  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
one  of  the  two  Governments  which  had  sovereignty  over  the  two 
available  canal  routes,  Colombia  or  Nicaragua.  Congress  expressed 
fcs  preference  for  the  Panama  route.  A  treaty  with  Colombia  was 
smfied,  and  rejected  by  Colombia.  The  State  of  Panama  seceded 
and  regained  her  independence,  and  is  now  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent Republic.  A  new  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Panama,  much 
;upenor  to  the  one  which  Colombia  had  rejected,  which  gives  to 
^ne  United  States  every  concession  which  we  desire  or  could  ask 
'or  the  construction  of  a  canal.  The  property  of  the  Panama  Canal 
^ofopany  has  been  purchased.  That  purchase  has  been  finally  con- 
summated, the  necessary  money  appropriated,  a  commission  for  the 
«Miol  construction  of  the  canal  appointed,  and  is  now  in  Panama 
■MKing  the  preliminary  investigation. 

Unless  something  unforeseen  occurs,  within  a  few  years  the  canal 
*ai  be  constructed  and  in  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussion  in  this  Senate  of  the  Colombian 
•featy  and  afterwards  of  the  Panama  treaty,  together  with  all  the 
ta«;ts  in  relation  to  the  Panama  revolution,  its  success  and  recog- 
"tion  by  our  Government,  are  so  recent  and  fresh  in  our  minds 
lptl  shall  not  discuss  it  further  than  to  say  that  the  President  in 
W'-ng  with  Colombia  has  pursued  an  honest,  straightforward,  and 
"pen  course,  as  he  does  in  all  things. 

'■pus  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  success  of  the  Roosevelt 
^ministration  in  bringing  to  a  triumphant  termination  a  question 
*to<:h  other  Presidents  had  failed  to  settle. 

pi'df  under  the  short  three  years  of  President  Roosevelt's  Admin- 
wraiion  mow  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  construction  of 
"tt  i'lteroceanic  canal  than  in  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  our 
Pwhus  history,  ' 
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"SPECIAL  FACTS  JUSTIFY  OUR  CONDUCT  IN  DEAL- 
ING  WITH  BOTH  COLOMBIA  AND  PANAMA." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  ALEXANDER  8.  CLAY  of  Georgia,  in  ^ni^ 
Congressional  Record,  February  9,  1904. 


Mr.  President:  t  shall  not  contend  that,  under  the  general  rule:;  0?| 
International  law  regulating  the  conduct  of  nations  in  dealing  with  ..vu-bl 
other,  we  can  justify  our  treatment  of  Colombia.  There  are,  howfvuj 
special  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this  transaction  that  win 
take  it  out  of  the  general  rules  of  international  law,  and  to  some  exto-.i 
justify  our  conduct  Id  dealing  with  both  Colombia  and  Panama.  This  ..:,  ;u 
must  be  tried  by  every  fact  and  circumstance  connected  with  it.  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  this  controversy  from  three  different  standpoints. 

First,  our  treaty  rights  with  Colombia;  second,  Colombia's  conduci  in 
rejecting  the  IJay-Herran  treaty  ;  third,  the  importance,  not  only  to  ..;.. 
commerce,  but  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  necessarily  involved  in  ii„. 
construction  of  an  isthmian  canal.  These  propositions  I  will  consign  h 
their  order,  and  each  proposition  will  demonstrate  to  thoughtful  men  tbsi 
our  Government  was  not  bound  by  the  general  rules  of  international  j.-iw 
in  recognizing  the  independence  of  Panajna.  In  1846  our  Government  e;.  ' 
tered  into  a  solemn  treaty  with  New  Granada  ;  Colombia  succeeded  to  tl* 
New  Granadian  Government,  and  that  treaty  ee.Ls  forth  fully  the  duties  an.j 
obligations  we  owed  to  Colombia,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  obligation. 
Colombia  undertook  to  discharge  to  us.  *  *  Colombia  guaranteed  to  thf 
United  States  that' the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
upon  any  modes  of  communication  that  may  now  esist  or  thai  may  be  here- 
after constructed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  ys 
the  United  States,  and  tor  the  transportation  of  any  article  of  produce,  man- 
ufactures, or  merchandise  of  lawful  commerce  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,      *      *      * 

Colombia  also  guaranteed  In  this  treaty  that  the  transit  across  tbe 
Isthmus  leading  from  Panama  to  Colon  should  always  be  kept  open  ;  that 
at  no  time  should  the  passage  leading  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  be 
stopped  by  war  or  any  other  means.      *      * 

In  return  for  the  benefits  which  we  were  to  receive  by  virtue  of  thi.- 
treaty,  our  Government  guaranteed  positively  and  efficaciously  to  Colombia 
the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  entire  Isthmus  *  *  the  United  States  guar 
anteed  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  Colombia  has  and  po« 
ses^es  over  said  territory. 

What  does  the  treaty  mean?  How  is  it  to  be  construed?  What  is  ; 
reasonable  construction?  Colombia  entered  into  a  solemn  obligation  to 
keep  the  transit  free  and  unobstructed.  Nothing  would  excuse  Colombia 
from  violating  this  feature  of  the  treaty.  If  she  failed  to  do  .so,  clearly  «■ 
would  have  the  right  to  go  there  and  force  Colombia  to  perform  her  pari 
of  this  contract. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  Colombia  obligated  herself  by  a  solemn  treaty,  can 
she  in  any  way  obstruct,  hinder,  embarrass,  or  delay  the  passage  across  the 
Isthmus?  To  state  the  case  more  plainly:  If  Panama  seceded  and  resolved 
to  separate  from  the  mother  country,  and  organized  an  independent  govern 
ment,  and  Colombia  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  subdue  the  revolution  and 
to  force  Panama  to  return  to  the  Colombian  Government  and  submit  to 
its  sovereignty,  what  would  this  mean?  Colombia  would  at.  once  enter  Jntr 
war  with  Panama,  Panama  would  resist,  and  then  the  Isthmus  would  be- 
come the  theatre  of  war. 

If  such  civil  war  interfered  with  travel  and  commerce  across  the 
Isthmus,  under  our  treaty,  in  my  judgment,  we  would  have  the  undoubted 
right  to  say  to  Colombia :  You  dedicated  this  Isthmus  to  peace,  von  are 
under  a  solemn  promise  to  keep  open  and  free  to  transit  the  route  across 
the  Isthmus  leading  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  you  shall  not  violate  that- 
solemn  treaty.  It  was  clearly  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that 
passage  across  the  Isthmus  should  not  be  obstructed  by  any  means  whdh'Xtf- 

It  v/af?  intended,  so  long  as  this  treaty  lasted,  that  this  transit  should 
always  be  free  and  open,  and  that  no  war,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  snoiiiu 
ever  at  any  time  interfere  with  such  transit.  We  would  have  no  right.' 
however,  to  interfere  with  the  internal  quarrels  existing  between  Colombia 
and  Panama,  unless  such  quarrels  were  likely  to  interfere  with  trave;  ~~" 
commerce  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  the  Isthmus, 

If  me  sent  our  icar  ships  there  simply  to  keep  the  transit  oper-  ^ 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American" citizens  in  the  event  of  a  revo- 
lution, then  toe  did  not  violate  the  treaty  of  lSJt6.     *     *      *     * 

I  am  unwilling  to  say  that  the  President  in  his  message  has  no?,  tol; 
us  the  truth  so  far  as  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  conc«:rupa 
He  may  be  impulsive,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  dishonest.  I  do  n< 
believe  the  American  people  have  ever  elevated  a  dishonest  rr«  n  t! 
the  high  office  he  now  occupies.  To  make  such  a  charge  would  reflect  on 
the  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  and  honesty  of  the  American  people.  '  -v)tc 
for  the  treaty  because  on  this  issue  I  find  in  favor  of  the  iniearity  -1  •''; 
own  country  and  in  favor  of  the  honest}/  of  an  American  President*  U  w!il 
be  a  tad  day  for  this  Republic  if  any  man  is  ever  elevated  to  thf  **1§ 
office  of  President  who  is  dishonest. 
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•WHEN  COLOMBIA  LOST  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  SHE 
LOST  THE  OWNERSHIP." 


:jcts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  JOHN  C\  SPOON  Ell  of   \Visn>nUu.  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  February  £6,  190%. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  JUSTIFIED  THE  PRESIDENT  IN 
ENTERING  INTO  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  PANASCA  NOVEMBER  6. 

The  President's  action  in  recognizing  on  the  6!h  of  Nov-mber  the  in- 
,-ndence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  entering  into  relations  with  it 
i:.  not  only  within  his  power,  but  was  t-trictly  in  accordance  with  the 
:lcd  principles  of  international  law  upon  the  i-ub.'ect.  On  *.hn.;  date  then* 
longer  remained — and  none  can  challenge  this  a t atom* nt —a  vetstlso'of 
U.:-ibian  authority  or  power  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  Colombian 
:r.T)s  which  had  been  sent  there  had  suited  a  way.  The  governing  power 
'he  Isthmus  was  a  provisional  committee,  which  had  created  a  temporary 
.-rnment  under  th*  name  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  It  wa ■<  a  iepubiic 
.I,ich,  it  Is  true,  bad  no  constitution.  It  hud  no  Saw.-  of  its  own  enactment, 
.'■•?rt  so  far  as  the  groverntns  body,  supported  by  the  people,  changed  ex-' 
::ng  laws.  It  was  supported  by  the  people.  H  enforced  law.  It  prot.eciod 
'■-■  and  property. 

it   had  definite  boundaries.     It   ruled   within   the   ancient   limit-  of  the 
oner  State  of  Panama,  with  none   within  its  boundary  to  dispute  its  an- 
-rity.     It  bad  a  supreme  court.     Its  municipalities  were  in  operation.     It 
si  :m  army.     It  had  nearly  ps  much  of  a  navy  as  Colombia  had.     If.  ha.d 
•■  ruUlln,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  no.vxl  ships  of  Colombia.     It  had   a 
'.;,  and  on  that  date  it  was  the  only  power  on  the  Isthmus,  to  which  the 
liteel  States  or   its  citizens  or  any  other  government  could   loot    for  pro- 
ton, or  with  which  it  could  deal.     It  was  the  sole  sovereignty  there,  and 
sovereignty  was  complete  and  undisputed. 
Mr.   President,    I   emphatically   assert    that    w1\--i    the   President   fouud 
■»t//  Government  established,  with  no  struggle  for  its  conquest  i,i  pro'/ra* 
■r   threatened,    exercising    sovereignty     and    jurisdiction    thronoiiont     th>- 

■Unnu*,  enforcing  law,  protecting  property- independent  in  fact--il  was  /.■;.* 

'•■mt  and  his  duty  to  recognize  it  promptly,  and  the  fact*  do  not  warrant  any 
>..a«  in  this  country  in  impeaching  either  his  wisdom  or  honesty  of  purp<>*c 
i"  m  doing.     *      *      * 

THE  EFFECT   OF   RECOGNITION   AND   INDEPENDENCE. 

The  moment  the  Republic  of  Panama  became  independent,  that  mo- 
•::t,    from  the   international   standpoint,    it    war,   as   eompk-lely'  free    trom 

<)a:bm  as   if   from  the  beginning  of   time   the  Republic  of   Panana   h.-id 

"'-tod  as  an  independent  nation.  Colombia  became  absolutely  a  fo^icu 
Lte  t0  tQe  Republic  of  Panama,     Its  people  are  no  longer  under  the  r">- 

'inbian  constitution,  and  what  legal  result  follows  from  that?  The  Son;, tor 
torn  Alabama  argues,  and  upon  my  life  I  can  not  comprehend  such  a  con- 

'■•ntion,  that.  Colombia  still  owns  the  canal  conccMisio-t  and  the  ruilwav  c--, . 
ion,  and  that  neither  can  be  transferred  to  the  Governmeul  of  ihe  UrVle-1 
■tales  without  Iter  consent.  That  is  an  Impossibility,  Mr.  President,  in  law. 
»rt  TJl»e  raomeilt  lbc"  Kepublic  of  Panama  became  soverpi?"  and  lndep^nd-' 
■y  it  became  the  successor  in  sovereignty  and  proprietorship  to  CoJo»"V-i 
;  <-ne  railway  concession  and  the  canal  coucsssion  as  fullv  us  if  «h*"h-id 
;•  finally  granted  them.  They  are  ail  on  territory  now  a  "oarf  of  h^r  do- 
I'^ir..  Being  independent.  Colombia  has  no  more  .sovereignty'  over  he-  terri- 
fy or  ownership  within  her  boundaries  than  I  have  ever  th*  bom*  of'  t.b- 
JJ'fty'or  from  Michigan    [Mr.  Alger]    in   Detroit.      It   must  oc  ?r".nu't<>d    of 

'"j^e,    that    so    long    as    Colombia    maintained    her    sovereignty    ov*-r  'the 

;tmrius  she  retained  her  rights-  of  property;  no  longer.  Ail  moncv  --he 
Reived  by  way  of  rentals  from  the  railro.-ul  concession  and   for  extM»M-.n* 

i  «aie  to  the  canal  company  before  Panama  became  independent  are  hers 
;;y\v  were  rentals  and  money  received  by  the  prov.rmKr  du»*i;i<'  the  n-o  * 
qieh.rship.  The  ownership  by  operation  r.f  Inw  has  changed,  "it 'inhere* 
',;'  ''v  sovereignty,  and  when  Colombia  lost  the  sovore<?rp.tv  ^he  lo«t"the 
;.Scf!'^!'ip'    aild  *he    naticm    Taich    acquired    the    sovereignty    acquired    the 

,  !t  is*  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ha.r?m  vob-e  of  criticism  will  be  hushed 
•»t"  ooxt  November.  That  need  not  and  will  not  disturb  the  President 
,  tie  may  take  to  himself  uith  exultant  pride  the  xahi  insurance  that  thii 
;f';.h  in  Executive  achievement  which  ho  has  rvronoht  for  his  country 
'.';  iH"  South  American  rervhhes,  and  for  the  lorld  will  be  Pie  chief  fjlon> 
.:,f-l5<-  Administration  and  the  endwiun  foundation  of  his  fame:  and  it  will. 
;,.'•'"  forgotten  by  history  in  praise  of  biro  that  out  of  his  prompt  and  wb  p 
:.'^'i_  there  has  also  come,  withjut  breach  of  national  tradiiion  violation 
:;tf,J--i'»nal  or  international  law,  a  new  republic:,  anordinsr  to  a  iMusj-suf'er- 
;pf  People  on  the  Isthmus  opportunity  of  life,  Iibeity,  and  pr-if-oerity.  For 
':,-y  he  deserves  and  will  receive  not  only  the  plai:dits  of  "ihouptht^il  men 
0 'lr*  own  day,  but  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity. 
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"PANAMA.*- "ANOTHER   GLORIOUS   CHAPTER 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.   GEORGE  F.   HOAR  of  Massachusetits  <j 
daily   Congressional  Record,  February   22,   1904. 


t  Introduced  a  resolution  on  the  &th  or  December  calling  upon  th 
President  to  give  such  information  as  he  might  deem  not  inconsisten 
with  the  public  Interest  as  to  what  had  been  done  In  dealing  with  Coiom 
bia  and  the  new  Republic  of  Panama  so  far  as  it  affected  the  canal  treatj 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  very  peculiar  condition  of  things  at  tha 
time.  A  large  portion  of  the  press  of  the  country.  Democratic  and  wha 
is  called  "Independent,"  were  making  very  bitter  charges  against  th 
President,  The  echoes  of  those  charges  were  beginning  to  reach  us  froi 
foreign  countries.  They  charged  the  President  with  instigating  the  revo 
lution  in  Panama.  *  *  These  charge*?  were,  in  my  judgment,  foul 
infamous.  •  •  Now,  I  pointed  out  in  what  I  .said,  affirming  with  ;. 
my  might,  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  them  myself;  that  if  the 
were  to  be  contradicted  by  a  history  of  the  transactions  wo  ought 
have  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  the  President  and  th 
Secretary  of  State  seem  to  hare  agreed  with  me.  They  sent 
first  a  few  days  after  I  spoke,  and  again  still  later,  two  messages  gfrin 
all  the  history  of  the  transaction  and  of  our  relations  with  Colombl 
and  New  Granada,  arguing  all  these  questions  very  powerfully,  so  fa 
as  they  are  matters  of  argument,  and  accompanied  by  emphatic  and  i 
dignant  denials  of  all  the  imputations  to  which  I  referred,  expr**;*! 
at  the  time  my  own  belief  that  they  were  false.     *      *      * 

By  the  language  of  the  treaty  of  1846  the  United  States  guarantee 
"positively"  and  "efficaciously"  to  New  Granada— 
as  special  compensation  for  the  right  of  way  and  the  advantage  and  favor 
of  the  treaty,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- mentioned  Isthmus,  wit 
the  view  that  the  transit  from  one  sea  to  the  other  may  not  be  interrupt 
or  embarrassed  at  any  future  time,     *     *     * 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  obligation  is,  in  my  Judgment,  limited  . 
all  reason  and  in  all  justice  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  caso  to  tt 
protection  and  guaranty  of  that  sovereignty  only  when  it  is  so  exert" 
that  it  gives  no  occasion  or  justification  for  a  lawful  resistance  bv  tb 
people  over  which  it  is  exercised.  We  did  not  mean  to  bind  ourhuxi 
in  violation  not  only  of  our  own  Peelaratinn  of  independence  but  of  t*i 
doctrine  we  had  been  preaching  from  the  beginning  to  all  South  America 
republics  that  an  oppressed  people  had  no  right  to  overthrow  a  tyrannic 
government,  and  that  if  they  undertook  to  do  it  our  power  was  to 
pledged  to  their  subjugation.      *      *      * 

I  hold,  therefore,  Mr,  President,  that  although,  in  rav  opinion,  tl: 
treaty  of  3  846,  as  expounded  again  and  again  since,  required  us  to  piv 
tect  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  against  all  assailant?,  either  foreign  d 
domestic,  and  of  course  bound  us  to  respect  it  oursehes.  yet  that  tlia 
only  bound  us  to  guarantee  and  protect  it  In  Its  lawful  exercise.  Wl^ti ; 
became  intolerable,  so  that  its  subjects  had  a  fair  right  of  revolution  o 
principles  which  we  ourselves--  have  declared  are  the  fundamental  aa 
natural  rights  of  every  people,  we  were  no  longer  bound  by  the  obligate 
And  the  question  whether  that  condition  of  things  had  arisen  was  «<''"' 
sarily  and  solely  fdr  the  Executive. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  If  this  doctrine  be  sound,  and  T  do  not  tbln 
It  likely  to  be  questioned,  what  follows?  The  moment.  Panama  dedar* 
her  independence  and  had  established  it,  of  which  the  President  is  th 
sole  judge,  our  obligation  to  defend  the  sovereignty  over  that  IstUuiw 
which  had  come  down  from  New  Granada  to  Colombia,  came  down  froi 
Colombia  to  Panama.  She  had  the  right,  to  claim  the  advantage  a:  sh 
had  succeeded  to  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  1840,  just  as  she  woul 
have  the  right  to  claim  the  right  and  succeed  to  the  obligation  of  th 
treaty  of  this  year  if  the  Hay-Herran  treaty  with  Colombia  had  bee 
ratified  on  both  sides  and  she  had  accomplished  her  revolution  after 
wards.     *     *     • 

AH  the  facts,  all  the  history  affecting  that  transaction  were  we 
known  to  the  President  when  be  acted.  There  were  reasons  for  proroJ 
haste  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  that  Isthmus  and  by  reason  J 
the  necessity  of  having  some  power  with  whom  we  could  deal  in  the  pen" 
ing  negotiations  relating  to  the  Isthmian  canal. 

The  President  has  declared,  as  I  did,  that  having  once  treated  it  \ 
worthy  of  attention  it  is  better  to  make  his  denial  complete  and  absolute 
as  he  has  done,  and  enable  the  American  people  and  foreign  critics  afl 
the  men  who  are  to  write  history  to  judge  of  the  transaction  bv  the  who 
story  and  not  by  a  hasty  narrative  which  begins  on  the  2d  of  Nov<*oib*! 

I  shall,  Mr.  President,  cordially  and  gladly  support  this  treaty,  i 
T  said,  when  I  spoke  the  other  day,  it  was  my  hope  and  expectation 
do.  I  shall  share  the  exultation  of  the  whole  people  when  in  tft-'  nea 
future,  the  construction  of  the  canal  shall  be  begun  by  the  only  pince?  ° 
earth  competent  to  complete  it,  and  another  glorious  chapter  in  the  hisM 
of  the  world  will  he  also  another  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  tJi 
Republic. 
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'THE  SOLEMN  CONTRACT  TO  SAFEGUARD  FOR  THE 
ISTHMUS." 


Extract  from  message  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  published  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec,  7,  1903. 

When  the  Congress  directed  that  we  should  take  the  Panama 
route  under  treaty  with  Colombia,  the  essence  of  the  condition,  of 
course,  referred  not  to  the  Government  which  controlled  that  route, 
but  to  the  route  itself-  to  the  territory  across  which  the  route  lay, 
not  to  the  name  which  for  the  moment  the  territory  bore  on  the 
map.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  authorize  the  President  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  power  in  actual  control  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.     This  purpose  has  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  year  1816  this  Government  entered  into  a  treaty  with  New 
Granada,  the  predecessor  upon  the  Isthmus  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  and  of  the  present  Republic  of  Panama,  by  which  treaty 
It  was  provided  that  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  always  have  free  and  open  right  of  way  or  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  any  modes  of  communication 
that  might  be  constructed,  while  in  turn  our  Government  guar- 
anteed the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  above-mentioned  Isthmus  with 
the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  might 
not  be  Interrupted  or  embarrassed.  The  treaty  vested  in  the  United 
States  a  substantial  property  right  carved  out  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Granada  then  had  and  pos- 
M'ssed  over  the  said  territory.  The  name  of  New  Granada  has 
passed  away  and  its  ti-rrilory  has  been  divided.  Its  successor,  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  has  ceased  to  own  any  property  in  the 
Mhmus,  A  new  Republic,  that  of  Panama,  which  was  at  one  time 
a  sovereign  state,  and  at  another  time  a  mere  department  of  the 
successive  confederations  known  as  New  Granada  and  Colombia, 
has  now  succeeded  to  the  rights  which  first  one  and  then  the  other 
formerly  exercised  over  the  Isthmus.  But  as  long  as  the  Isthmus 
endures,  the  mere  geographical  fart  of  its  existence,  and  the 
peculiar  interest  therein  which  is  required  by  our  position,  per- 
petuate the  solemn  contract  which  binds  the  holders  of  the  territory 
h  respect  our  right  to  freedom  of  transit  across  it,  and  binds  us 
in  return  to  safeguard  for  the  Isthmus  and  the  world  the  exercise 
of  that  inestimable  prwilzge.     *     *       * 

Last  spring,  under  the  act  above  referred  to,  a  treaty  concluded 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  of 
our  Government  was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  treaty  was 
•■iitcred  into  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Colombia 
and  after  a  body  of  experts  appointed  by  our  Government  especially 
t(>  go  into  the  matter  of  the  routes  across  the  Isthmus  had  pro- 
nounced unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route.  In  drawing 
tip  this  treaty  every  concession  was  made  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Government  of  Colombia.  *  *  *  Nevertheless  the  Government 
^f  Colombia  not  merely  repudiated  the  treaty,  but  repudiated  it 
i"  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  by  the  time  the  Colombian 
Congress  adjourned  that  not  the  scantiest  hope  remained  of  ever 
getting  a  satisfactory  treaty  from  them.     *     *    .* 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Panama,  The  people  of  Panama  had  long  been 
^contented  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  they  had  been 
kept  quiet  .only  by  the  prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  to  them  a  matter  of  vital  concern.  When  it  became 
Pv»dent  that  the  treaty  was  hopelessly  lost,  the  people  of  Panama 
;rise  literally  as  one  man.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  a  single  man 
cn  Uie  Isthmus  in  the  interest  of  the  Colombian  Government  Not 
ajift*  was  lost  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution*  The  Colotn- 
tofm  troops  stationed  on  the  Isthmus,  who  had  long  been  unpaid, 
ni<*cu*  common  cause  with  the  people  of  Panama,  and  with  aston- 
Hiiii_sr  unanimity  the  new  Republic  was  started.  The  duty  of  the 
[niled  States  in  the  premises  teas  clear.  In  strict  accordance  with 
■!i?  principles  laid  down  by  Secretaries  Cass  and  Seward  in  the 
^ffirlal  documents  above  quoted,  the  United  States  gave  notice  that 
l-  "'ould  permit  the  landing  of  no  expeditionary  force,  the  arrival 
°f  :"hich  would  mean  chaos  and  destruction  along  the  line  of  the 
t'-ilrnad  and  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  an  interruption  of  transit 
^  tt?t  inevitable  consequmice. 
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"THIS  GOVERNMENT  DID  NOT  UNDERTAKE  TO  SET 
ON  FOOT  THE  REVOLUTION." 

Extracts   from    remarks   of  Hon,    C.    W.   FAIRBANKS  of  Indiana,   in  d<u/. 
Congressional  Record,  February  %}  190Jf.  "' 


For  centuries  attention  has  been  directed  to  securing  a  waterway  a-i-.-.j 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  *        '1 

*  *Jn  „aI1  the  centuries  the  most  significant  and  decisive*  step  was  iai-Pti 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  less  than  two  years  ago  when  it  enact* 
into  law  the  hill  presented  by  the  very  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen 
ator  from  Wisconsin.      *      *      *  tEH 

The  act  authorized  the  President  to  secure  the  property  of  thp  N<v 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  confessions  from  *rV 
lomhia  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus.  Being  thus  clothed  with  thp  nnthn- 
ity  of  law,  the  President  proceeded  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  nesoti.-a* 
treaty  with  Colombia  for  the  necessary  property  rights  and  franchises  hi 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  also  a?>W, 
with  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  upon  terras  for  the  purchase  of  \ 
property  winch  were  to  be  effective  when  the  requisite  concessions  were  <*J 
tained  from   Colombia.  '    "1 

The  treaty  with  Colombia  in  rhi^  time  was  ratified  and  transmittal  j 
the  Colombian  Government  for  its  approval.  *  *  *  As  early  as  May  < 
1003,  our  minister  informer!  the  Secretary  of  State  thnt — 

"Private  discussion,  which  perhaps  more  clearly  reflects  the  real  n\iw. 
tiwii,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  price  is  inadequate  ;  that  a  much  greater  sw 
of  money  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  United  States  can  be  obliiratoi  f 
guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  ports  outside  the  Deoartraont  of  Pan- 
ama against  the  invasion  or  seizure  by  foreign  enemies.  The  one  gmi 
determining  point,  however,  is  the  belief  that  the  price  can  be  greatly 
minted." 

On  October  31    following:  he  was  obliged  to  report : 

"Congress-  adjourned   to-day.     No  action  has  been   taken   upon   the  !a<f 
report   concerning    the   canal       Therefore,   nothing   more    than    the   vote 
August  12  rejecting  treaty  done.      *      *  " 

Panama  saw  in  the  machinations  at  Bogota  the  possible  ruin  of  \m 
long-deferred  hope.  *  *  They  took  counsel  of  their  own  future  weifar< 
they  laid  carefully  their  plans;  there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  ainoci 
them,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  1903,  they  moved  as  bv  a  common  im- 
pulse. They  took  possession  of  their  own  country,  and  set  sip  their  own 
independence.  They  were  sniiity  of  no  barbarities;  thev  avoided  bloodslwi, 
and  treated  their  oppressors  with  rare  forbearance  and  kindly  consideration 

For  nearly  sixty  years  the  United  States  has  had  very  important  right' 
across  the  Isthmus  which  were  derived  from  the  treaty  of  1.R4  6.  Bv  article 
35  of  the  convention  New  Granada   (Colombia)    stipulated — 

"The  Government  of  New  Granada  guarantees  to  the  Government  of  t.b« 
United  States  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
upon  any  modes  of  communication  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
constructed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  for  the  transportation  of  any  articles  of  produce,  manu- 
factures, or  merchandise,  of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to  the  citizens  o! 
the  United  States."  1 

It  further  provided  that — 

"Tn  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  constant  en  iovmeni  (. 
these  advantages,  and  as  an  especial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages 
and  for  the  favors  they  have  acquired  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  arise! 
of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guarantee  positively  and  efficacious 
New  Granada,  by  the  present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  b* 
fore  mentioned  Isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  tho  one  to 
the  other  sea  may  not  be  Interrupted  or  embarrassed  in  anv  future  tJm< 
while  this  treaty  exists;  and  in  consequence,  the  United  States  also  guar- 
antee, in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  v'"' 
New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory.      *      *      *  " 

Accepted  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  guarantj 
is  that  the  United  States  did  not  undertake  to  maintain  such  sovereign? 
except  against  foreign  powers  ;  that  she  did  not  engage  to  protect  her  again?! 
overthrow  by  domestic  convulsion.      *      * 

The  President  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  situation  clothed 
large  discretionary  power,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  all  that  ocem-rod, 
and  in  the  light  of  all  that,  has  followed,  no  one  can  say  that  he  did  not 
act  well  within   the  limits  of  sound  executive  discretion. 

He  informed  Congress  in  his  last,  annual  message  that  his  instructions 
were  In  accordance  with  our  rights  as  interpreted  bv  former  Admin?  tn 
turns.  "The  duty  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises,"  he  says,  "wa 
clear.  In  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Secretaiie* 
Cass  and  Seward  *  *  *  the  United  States  gave  notice  that  it  ivoutf 
permit  the  landing  of  no  expeditionary  force,  the  arrival  of  which  would 
mean  choas  and  destruction  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  and  an  Interruption  of  transit  as  an  inevitable  consequence  '* 

We  have  the  positive  assurance  of  the  President  of  the  United  »Si 
that  this  Government  did  not  -undertake  to  set  on  foot  the  revolution.  Thpre 
was  nothing  occult,  or  "sinister/'  to  emplo-y  the  languuc/e  of  the  opposition 
in  the  course  of  the  Government.  If.  had  no  advices  with  respect  t=>  t!lft 
contemplated  uprising  which  were  not  possessed  by  every  observer  of  passin? 
events.     In  his  message  of  the  4th  of  last  month  the  President  says : 

V'I  think  proper  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one  connected  with  this  Gov- 
ernment had  any  part  in  preparing,  inciting,  or  encouraging  the  late  revo- 
lution on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  that  save  from  the'  reports  of  ou> 
military  and  naval  officers,  given  above,  no  one  connected  with  this  Gov- 
ernment had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  revolution  except  such  a-s  vj- 
accessible  to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  new~P^Per 
and  kept  up  a  current  acquaintance  with  public  affairs." 
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"PANAMA.5" 
THE   INSINUATIONS   OF   COMPLICITY  ARE   DESTI- 
TUTE OF  FOUNDATION." 


Extract  from  message  of  PHESlhENT  ROOSEVELT  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  Jant  4,  190/f, 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives t 

I  bay  before  the  Congress  for  its  information  a  statement  of  my 
action  up  to  this  time  in  executing  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,"  approved  June  28,  1909. 

By  the  said  act  the  President  was  authorized  to  secure  for  the 
l/nited  States  the  property  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
{lie  perpetual  control  of  a  strip  6  miles  wide  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  It  was  further  provided  that  "should  the  President  be 
unable  to  obtain   for  the  United   States  a  satisfactory  title  to  the 

roperty  of  the   New  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  control  of 

the  necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia    *    *    *    within 

reasonable  time  and   upon   reasonable  terms,  then  the  President" 

should  endeavor  to  provide  for  a  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route.    *    * 

When  this  Government  submitted  to  Colombia  the  Hay-Herran 
treaty  three  things  were,  therefore,  already  settled.    One  was  that  the 

final  should  be  built.  *  *  Second.  While  it  was  settled  that  the 
canal  should  be  built  without  unnecessary  or  improper  delay,  it  was 
less  clearly  shown  to  be  our  purpose  to  deal  not  merely  in  a  spirit 
of  justice  but  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  with  the  people  through  whose 
1  nd  we  might  build  it.  *  *  *  Third.  Finally  the  Congress 
definitely  settled  where  the  canal  was  to  be  built.  It  was  provided 
"■at  a  treaty  should  be  made  for  building  the  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama;  and  if,  after  reasonable  time,  it  proved  impossible 
:o  secure  such  treaty,  that  then  we  should  go  to  Nicaragua.    *    *     * 

When  in  August  it  began  to  appear  probable  that  the  Colombian 
legislature  would  not  ratify  the  treaty,  it  became  incumbent  upon  me 
i»  consider  well  what  the  situation  was  and  to  be  ready  to  advise  the 
Congress  as  to  what  were  the  various  alternatives  of  action  open  to 
us.  There  were  several  possibilities.  One  was  that  Colombia  would 
at  the  last  moment  see  the  unwisdom  of  her  position.  #  *  A  second 
■•lternative  was  that  by  the  close  of  the  session  on  the  last  day  of 
October,  without  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Colombia  and 
without   any   steps   taken   by   Panama,  the    American   Congress   on 

sembling  early  in  November  would  be  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  there  had  been  a  failure  to  come  to  terms  as  to  building 

ie  canal  along  the  Panama  route,  and  yet  there  had  not  been  a 
Japse  of  a  reasonable  time — using  the  word  reasonable  in  any  proper 
sense-— such  as  would  justify  the  Administration  going  to  the  Nica- 
ragua route.  *  *  A  third  possibility  was  that  the  people  of  the 
Whmus,  who  had  formerly  constituted  an  independent  state, 
«nd  who  until  recently  were  united  to  Colombia  only  by  a  loose  tie 
of  federal  relationship,  might  take  the  protection  of  their  own  vital 
Werests  into  their  own  hands,  reassert  their  former  rights,  declare 
ltar  independence  upon  just  grounds,  and  establish  a  government 
^upetent  and  willing  to  do  its  share  in  this  great  work  for  civiliza- 
u°».  This  third  possibility  is  what  actually  occurred.  Everyone 
;i^v  that  it  was  a  possibility,  but  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end 
°r  October  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  imminent  probability. 
^though  the  Administration,  of  course,  had  special  means  of  knowl- 
laS!'*  no  such  means  were  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  pos- 
M,,5lity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  likelihood,  of  such  a  revolutionary 
0l,U>reak  and  of  its  success.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety. 
wotntions  from  the  daily  papers  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied 
tf)  show  this  state  of  affairs.    *    *    # 
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In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  directed  the  Navy  Department  to  issue 
instructions  such  as  would  insure  our  having  ships  within  tm 
reach  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  event  of  need  arising.  *  *  *  Qn 
November  2  when,  the  Colombian  Congress  having  adjourned,  it  wm 
evident  that  the  outbreak  was  imminent,  and  when  it  was  announced 
that  both  sides  were  making  ready  forces  whose  meeting  would 
mean  bloodshed  and  disorder,  the  Colombian  troops  having  been 
embarked  on  vessels,  the  following  instructions  were  sent  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Boston,  Nashville,  and  Dixie: 

"Maintain  free  and  uninterrupted  transit*  If  interruption  is 
threatened  by  armed  force,  occupy  the  line  of  railroad.  Prevent 
landing  of  any  armed  force  with  hostile  intent,  either  Government 
or  insurgent,  at  any  point  within  >0  miles  of  Panama.  Govern- 
ment force  reported  approaching  the  Isthmus  in  vessels.  Prevent 
their  landing  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  landing  would  precipitate 
a  conflict." 

These  orders  were  delivered  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  on  which 
our  Government  had  repeatedly  acted.    *    *    * 

On.  November  3  Commander  Hubbard  responded  to  the  above- 
quoted  telegram  of  November  2,  1903,  saying  that  before  the  tele- 
gram had  been  received  400  Colombian  troops  from  Cartagena  had 
landed  at  Colon;  that  there  hod  been  no  revolution  on  the  isthmus, 
but  that  the  situation  was  most  critical  if  the  revolutionary  leaders 
should  act.  On  this  same  date  the  Associated  Press  in  Washing- 
ton received  a  bulletin  stating  that  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had 
occurred.  When  this  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Loomis,  he  prepared  the  following  cable- 
gram to  the  consul-general  at  Panama  and  the  consul  at  Colon; 

"Uprising  on  Isthmus  reported.  Keep  Department  promptly  and 
fully  informed." 

Before  this  telegram  was  sent,  however,  one  was  received  from 
Consul  Malmros  at  Colon,  running  as  follows: 

"Revolution  imminent.  Government  force  on  the  Isthmus  about 
500  men.  Their  official  promised  to  support  revolution.  Fire  de- 
partment, Panama,  441,  are  well  organized  and  favor  revolution, 
Government  vessel  Cartagena,  with  about  400  men,  arrived  earlv 
to-day  with  new  commander-in-chief,  Tobar.  Was  not  expected 
until  November  10.  Tobar's  arrival  is  not  probable  to  stop 
revolution." 

This  cablegram  was  received  at  2.35  p.  m„  and  at  3.40  p.  m.  Mr. 
Loomis  sent  the  telegram  which  he  had  already  prepared  to  both 
Panama  and  Colon.  Apparently,  however,  the  consul-general  i 
Panama  had  not  received  the  information  embodied  in  the  Ass 
elated  Press  bulletin,  upon  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
based  his  dispatch?  for  his  answer  was  that  there  was  no  uprising, 
although  the  situation  was  critical,  this  answer  being  received  at 
8.15  p.  m.  Immediately  afterwards  he  sent  another  dispatch,  which 
was  received  at  9.50  p.  m.,  saying  that  the  uprising  had  occurred. 
and  had  been  successful,  with  no  bloodshed.  The  Colombian  gun- 
boat Bogota  next  day  began  to  shell  the  city  of  Panama,  with  the 
result  of  killing  one  Chinaman.  The  consul-general  was  direct 
to  notify  her  to  stop  firing.  Meanwhile,  on  November  4,  Command 
Hubbard  notified  the  Department  that  he  had  landed  a  force  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  against  th 
threats  of  the  Colombian  soldiery. 

Before  any  step  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  United  State* 
troops  to  restore  order,  the  commander  of  the  newly  landed  Colom- 
bian troops  had  indulged  in  wanton  and  violent  threats  against 
American  citizens,  which  created  serious  apprehension.  As  Com- 
mander Hubbard  reported  in  his  letter  of  November  5,  this  ofer 
and  his  troops  practically  began  war  against  the  United  States. 
and  only  the  forbearance  and  coolness  of  our  officers  and  rar-n 
prevented  bloodshed.  *  *  *  * 
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This  plain  official  account  of  the  occurrences  of  November  4,  shows 
Ut  instead  of  there  having  been  too  much  prevision  by  the  Ameri- 
aa  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  protection 
f  life  and  property  on  the  Isthmus,  the  orders  for  the  movement 
,f  the  American  war  ships  had  been  too  long  delayed;  so  long, 
n  fact,  that  there  were  but  forty-two  marines  and  sailors  avail- 
Me  to  land  and  protect  the  lives  of  American  men  and  women. 
i  was  only  the  coolness  and  gallantry  with  which  this  little  band 
f  wen  wearing  the  American  uniform  faced  ten  times  their  num- 
r  of  armed  foe*,  bent  on  carrying  out  the  atrocious  threat  of 
t  Colombian  commander,  that  prevented  a  murderous  catastrophe, 
it  Panama,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  there  was  no  American 
nan-of-war  and  no  American  troops  or  sailors.  At  Colon,  Com- 
landcr  Hubbard  acted  with  entire  impartiality  towards  both  sides, 
■rerenting  any  movement,  whether  by  the  Colombians  or  the  Pana- 
nans,  which  would  tend  to  produce  bloodshed.  On  November  9 
prevented  a  body  of  the  revolutionists  from  landing  at  Colon, 
"hroughout  he  behaved  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  *  *  * 
/  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  injurious  insinuations  which  have  been 
mde  of  complicity  by  this  Government  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
wnt  in  Panama,  They  are  as  destitute  of  foundation  as  of  pro- 
nely. The  only  excuse  for  my  mentioning  them  is  the  fear  lest 
nthinking  persons  might  mistake  for  acquiescence  the  silence  of 
lere  self-respect.  I  think  proper  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one 
onnectsd  with  this  Government  had  any  part  in  preparing,  inciting, 
encouraging  the  late  revolution  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
kit  save  from  the  reports  of  our  military  and  naval  officers  given 
hove,  no  one  connected  with  this  Government  had  any  previous 
nowledge  of  the  revolution  except  such  as  was  accessible  to  any 
mon  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  newspapers  and  kept 
if  a  current  acquaintance  with  public  a  fairs. 

By  the  unanimous  action  of  its  people,  without  the  firing  of  a 
hot-— with  a  unanimity  hardly  before  recorded  in  any  similar  case 
■the  people  of  Panama  declared  themselves  an  independent  Re- 
'ublic.  Their  recognition  by  this  Government  was  based  upon  a 
ate  of  facts  in  no  way  dependent  for  its  justification  upon  our 
rtion  in  ordinary  cases.  I  have  not  denied,  nor  do  I  wish  to  deny, 
jther  the  validity  or  the  propriety  of  the  general  rule  that  a  new 
tote  should  not  be  recognized  as  independent  till  it  has  shown  its 
ilulily  to  maintain  its  independence.  This  rule  is  derived  from 
be  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  as  a  corollary  of  that  prin- 
'ple  has  generally  been  observed  by  the  United  States.  But,  like 
rinciple  from  which  it  is  deduced,  the  rule  is  subject  to  ex- 
!ptions;  and  there  are  in  my  opinion  clear  and  imperative  rea- 
°&s  why  a  departure  from  it  was  justified  and  even  required  in 
'*  present  instance.  These  reasons  embrace,  first,  our  treaty 
'glits;  second,  our  national  interests  and  safety;  and,  third,  the 
Crests  of  collective  civilization.     *     *     * 

Hint  our  position  as  the  mandatary  of  civilization  has  been  by 
means  misconceived  is  shown  by  the  promptitude  with  which 
ile  powers  have,  one  after  another,  followed  our  lead  in  recogniz- 
^  Panama  as  an  independent  State.  Our  action  in  recognizing 
e  new  Republic  has  been  followed  hy  like  recognition  on  the 
>a>t  of  Prance,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
l0aragua,  Peru,  China,  Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Costa  Rica,' 
"Pan.  and  Austria-Hungary. 
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"THE  PANAMA  CANAL" 


WxtrmctB  from  am  ad&rees  %  Hon,  tilihu  Moot,  at  Chicago,  February  fg 
190^,  printed  in  Congreational  Record,  June  no,  1904. 


Reluctantly,  mad  with  a  sense  that  It  was  unjust  exaction,  tli©  Unit*<j 
States  agreed  to  pay  $10,000,000  down,  and  $250,000  per  annum  in  per. 
petuity— -substantially  the  entire  amount  exacted  by   Colombia.     We  wer* 

not  going  into  the  enterprise  to  make  money,  but  for  the  common  good, 
W©  did  not  expect  the  revenues  of  the  canal  to  repay  Its  cost,  or  to  receive 
any  benefit  from  it,  except  that  which  Colombia  -would  share  to  a  higb»i 
degree  than  ourselves.     •     •-    * 

The  concessions  made  in  the  treaty  to  the  Government  of  Colombia,  how- 
ever,  seemed  merely  to  Inspire  in  that  Government  a  belief  that  there  w:^ 
no  limit  to  the  exactions  which  they  could  successfully  impose.  They  &. 
manded  a  further  $10,000,000  from  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  up.-.i 
Its  refusal  they  rejected  the  treaty. 

This  rejection  was  a  substantial  refusal  to  permit  the  canal  to  be  built, 
It  appears  that  the  refusal  contemplated  not  merely  further  exactions  frou: 
us,  but  the  spoliation  of  the  canal  company.  That  company's  current  fran- 
chise was  limited  by  its  terms  to  the  31st  day  of  October,  1904.  There  wua 
an  extension  for  sis  years  granted  by  the  President  and  for  which  the  com- 
pany had  paid  5,000,000  francs.  These  patriots  proposed  to  declare  the 
extension  void  and  the  franchise  ended  and  to  confiscate  the  $4O,O0O,(Ktv 
worth  of  property  of  the  company  and  take  from  the  United  States  for 
themselves,  In  payment  for  It,  the  $40,000,000  we  had  agreed  to  pay 
company.     *     *     * 

By  becoming  a  party  to  this  scheme  we  might  Indeed  have  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when,  the  appetite  of  Colombia  being  satisfied  at  the  expense  o; 
the  unfortunate  stockholders  of  the  French  company,  we  could  proceed,  wr.l 
the  work,  but  such  a  course  was  too  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  justice  tin', 
obtains  fn  every  civilized  community  to  be  for  a  moment  contemplate-! 
We  had  yielded  to  the  last  point  beyond  reason  and  justice  in  agreeing  i. 
pay  for  a  privilege  to  which  we  were  already  entitled,  and  we  could  no1 
with  self-respect  submit  to  be  mulcted  further.  We  could  negotiate  no  fur- 
ther.    Rejection  of  the  treaty  was  practically  a  veto  of  the  canal.     *     *    • 

These  were  the  conditions  existing  when  the  revolution  of  November  : 
happened.  To  an  understanding  of  that  revolution  a  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter and  history  of  Panama  is  essential.  Some  uninformed  persons  hsue 
assumed  that  It  was  merely  a  number  of  Individual  citizens*  of  Colombia 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  proposed  canal  who  combined  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  part  of  Colombian  territory  and  set  up  a  government  of  tu^*1 
own.  No  conception  could  be  more  inadequate.  The  sovereign  State  <<f 
Panama  was  an  organized  civil  society  possessed  of  a  territory  extend:!. 
over  400  miles  in  length,  from  Costa  Rica  on  the  west  to  the  mainland  .-. 
South  America  on  the  east.     It  had  a  population  of  over  300,000.     *     *    ' 

The  people  of  Panama  were  the  real  own  ere  of  the  canal  routes  it  wi 
because  their  fathers  dwelt  in  the  land,  because  they  won  their  indepen 
dence  from  Spain,  because  they  organized  a  civil  society  there,  that  it  wv 
not  to  be  treated  ns  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the  enrth.  They  owned  tr.n' 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  just  as  much  as  the  State  of  New  York  owo« 
the  Erie  Canal.  Wh*»n  the  sovereign  State  of  Panama  confederated  IM? 
with  the  other  States  of  Colombia  under  the  constitution  or  1803  it  did  col 
part  with  Its  title  or  its  substantial  rights,  but  constituted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment its  trustee  for  the  representation  of  its  rights  in  alt  foreign  rela- 
tions and  imposed  upon  that  Government  the  duty  of  protecting  them.  The 
trustee  was  faithless  to  Its  trust :  it  repudiated  its  obligations  without  tlw 
consent  of  the  true  owner;  it  seized  by  the  strong  hand  of  military  powor 
the  rights  which  it  was  bound  to  protect;  Colombia  itself  Uroke  the  borvb 
of  union  and  destroyed"  the  compact  upon  which  alone  depended  Its  right  t'» 
represent  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

The  question  for  the  United  States  was,  Shall  we  take  this  treaty  frorc 
the  true  owner  or. shall  we  take  it  from  the  faithless  trustee,  and  for  thai 
purpose,  a  third  time  put  back  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination  upon  the  nark 
of  Panama,  by  the  request  of  that  Government  which  has  tried  to  play  !•> 
ward  us  the  part  of  the  highwayman?  There  was  no  provision  of  o"f 
treaty  with  Colombia  which  required  us  to  answer  to  her  call,  for  our  g'J 
anty  of  her  sovereignty  in  that  treaty  relates  solely  to  foreign  aggros-- 
There  was  no  rule  of  International  law  which  required  us  to  recognize  tllp 
wrongs  of  Panama  or  the  justice  of  her  cause,  for  international  law  d^ 
not-  concern  itself  with  the  internal  affairs:  of  ptate.  But  I  put  it  t»  *''•' 
conscience  of  the  American  people*  who  are  passing  judgment  upon  the  <w- 
Uon  of  their  government,  whether  the  derision  of  bur  President  and  Seerc 
tary  of  State* and  Senate  wa$  not  a  righteous  decision,  ■        * 

By  all  the  principles  of  justice  among  men  and  among  nations  that  f 
have  learned  from,  our  fathers,  and  all  peoples  and  all  governments  shou!' 
maintain,  the  revolutionists  in  Panama  were  right,  the  people  of  Pamirs 
were  entitled  to  be  free  again,  the  Isthmus  was  theirs,  and  they  were  *n 
titled  to  govern  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  shameful  thing  for  the  <»i^ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  return  them  again  to  servitude. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  now  that  our  Government  had  no  part  to 
devising,  fomenting,  or  bringing  about  the  revolution  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  Januai'} 
4,  1904:  . 

"I  hesttat©  to  refer  to  the  injurious  insinuations  which  have  been  made  oi 
complicity  by  this  Government  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Parian1'1  ■ 
They  are  as  destitute  of  foundation  as  of  propriety.  The  only  excuse  for  ntf 
mentioning  them  is  the  fear  lest  unthinking  persons  might  mistalcf*  "• 
acquiescence  the  silence  of  mere  self-respect.  I  think  proper  to  say,  th?^" 
fore,  that  no  one  connected  with  this  Government  had  any  part  to  preparir^- 
Inciting,  or  encouraging  the  late  revolution  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  ^!1i! 
that,  save  from  'the  reports  of  our  naval  and  military  officers,  given  ai>''^; 
no  one  connected  with  this  Government  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  J&' 
revolution  except  such  as  was  accessible  to  any  person  of  ordinary  int*,»n' 
gene©  who  read  the  newspapers  and  kept  up  a  current  acquaintance  w-a 
public  affairs.**  in 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  without  distinction  of  party,  will  gtv*  w 
that  statement  their  unquestioning  belief, 
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"RECIPROCAL  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA." 


Printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  December  Ik,  1908. 


Article  I.  During  the  term  of  this  convention  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  Industry  of  the  United  States 
which  are  now  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Cuba  free  of  duty  and  all 
articles  of  merchandise  being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  which  are  now  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty  shall  continue  to  be  so  admitted  by  the  respective  countries  free  of 
duty. 

Article  IT.  During  the  term  of  this*  convention  all  articles  of  mw- 
chandise  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Article  f  and  being  the  product  of  the 
Roil  or  industry  of  the  Republic  of  Cubs  imported  into^  the  United  Stele? 
shall  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  20  vor  cent,  of  the  rate?  of  duty  there. 
on  as  provided  by  the  tariff  act  of  the  United  States  approved  July  24,  1897, 
or  as  may  bo  provided  by  any  tariff  law  of  the  United  States  subsequently 
enacted. 

Article  TIT.  During  the  term  of  this  convention  nil  articles  of  mer- 
chandise not  included  in  the  foregoing  Article  I  and  not  hereinafter  enu- 
merated being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  UoitM  States  im- 
ported into  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon  as  now  provided  or  as  may  hereafter 
be  provided  in  the  custom?  tariff  of  said  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Article  IV.  During  the  term  of  this  convention  the  following  articles 
of  merchandise  as  enumerated  and  described  in  the  existing  customs  tariff 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the 
United  States  imported  Into  Cuba  shall  bo  admitted  at.  the  following  re- 
spective reductions  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon  as  now  provided  or  a^  miv 
hereafter  be  provided  in  the  customs  tariff  of  the-  Republic  of  Cuba  : 

Schedule  A.  To  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  :  Ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  of  copper  or  its  alloys  or  machines  and  apparatus 
in  which  copper  or  its  alloys  enter  as:  the  component  of  chief  value ;  csst 
Iron,  wrought  Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof ;  articles  of  crystal  mvi 
glass,  except  window  glass :  ships  an«?  water-borne  vessels  of  all  kinds,  of 
iron  or  steel ;  whiskies  and  brandies  ;  fish,  salted,  pickled,  smoked  or  mari- 
nated :  fish  or  shellfish,  preserved  in  oil  or  otherwise  in  tins :  articles  of 
pottery  or  earthenware  now  classified  under  paragraphs  21  and  22  of  trie 
customs  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Schedule  B,  To  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent:  Butter; 
flour  of  wheat ;  corn  ;  flour  of  corn  or  corn  meal ;  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  and  simple  drugs ;  malt  liquors  In  bottles ;  non-alcohol'e 
beverages:  cider;  mineral  waters;  colors  and  djea:  window  glass:  cow 
plete  or  partly  made  up  articles  of  hemp,  flax,  pita.  jute,  heuequen,  rairie. 
and  other  vegetable  fibres  now  classified  under  the  paragraphs  of  group  i 
Class  V,  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba ;  musical  instru- 
ments :  writing  and  printing  paper,  except  for  news-papers ;  cotton  and 
manufactures  thereof,  except  knitted  good?  (see  Schedule  C)  ;  all  articles 
of  cutlery ;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  now  classified  under  paragraphs  Vrf 
and  198  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba :  gold  and  silver 
plated  ware;  drawings,  photographs,  engravings,  lithographs,  chromolitho- 
graphs, oleographs,  etc.,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminium  or  other  ma 
terial,  used  as  labels,  Haps,  bands,  and  wrappers  for  tobacco  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  the  other  papers  (except  paper  for  cigarettes,  and  except  in; 
maps  and  charts),  pasteboard  and  manufactures  thereof,  now  classified 
under  paragraphs  157  to  164,  Inclusive."  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  R« 
public  of  Cuba;  common  or  ordinary  soaps,  now  classified  under  paragraph 
105,  letters  A  and  B,  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  :  v* 
tables,  pickled  or  preserved  in  any  manner ;  all  wines,  except  those  ao* 
classified  under  paragraph  279  (a)  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba. 

Schedule  C>  To  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent :  Manu- 
factures of  cotton,  knitted,  and  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  included  »*| 
the  preceding  schedules  :  cheese ;  fruits,  preserved  ;  paper  pulp ;  perfuuwrj 
and  essence? :  articles  of  pottery  ami  earthenware  now  classified  urns* 
paragraph  20  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  ;  porcei.-un  •: 
soaps,  other  than  common,  now  classified  under  paragraph  105  of  the  «-"■»?- 
tome  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  umbrellas  and  parasols;  dextrine  nna 
glucose ;  watches ;  wool  and  manufactures  thereof ;  silk  and  manufacture- 
thereof ;  rice  ;  cattle. 

Artici  f,  XI..  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  appro* 
piiate  authorities  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  ratifications  pup'1  ^ 
exchanged  at  Washington.  D.  C,  United  States  of  America,  as  soon  as  v]y 
be  before  the  31st  day  of  January,  1903,  and  the  convention  shall  £<>  }n"  ■ 
effect  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  shall  c 
tin ue  in  force  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  dntc  of  going  into  effect,  afl 
from  year  to  year  thereafter  until  the  exp! ration  of  one  year  from  u. 
day  when  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  o 
Its  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 


'THE  TREATY  SECURES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ADVANTAGES  AS  GREAT  A3  THOSE  GIVEN  CUBA." 

Wessage  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  printed  in  daily  Congres- 
sional Record,  November  10,  .1903. 


ro  (he  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 

I  have  convened   the   Congress   that  il   mav  consider  the  legisia- 
jon   necessary   to   put   into   operation    the    commercial   treaty   with 
Juba,  which  was  rautied  by  Use  Senate  at  its  last  session,  and  sub- 
iequently   by   the  Cuban   Government.      I    deem   such   legislation  de- 
nanded  not  only   by  our  interest  but  by  our  honor.     We  can  not 
nth  propriety  abandon  the  course  upon  which   we  have   so  wisely 
mbarked.     When  the  acceptance  of  the  Piatt  amendment  was  re- 
jiiired   from   Cuba   by   the   action   of   the   Congress   of   the    United 
itates,  this  Government   thereby  definitely  committed  itself  to  the' 
mlicy  of  treating  Cuba  as  occupying  a  unique  position  as  regards 
Ins  country.     It  was  provided  that  when  the  island  became  a'  free 
ml  independent  Republic  she  should  stand   in  such  close  relations 
nth  us  as  in  certain  respects  to  come  within  our  system  of  inter- 
'iiional  policy;    and  it.  necessarily  followed  that  she  must  aiso  to 
certain  degree  become  included  within  the  lines  of  our  economic 
>ltcy.    Situated  as  Cuba  is,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  this  coun- 
ry  to  permit  the  strategic  abuse  of  the  island  bv  anv  foreign  mili- 
ary power.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  limitations  have  been 
mposed  upon  her  financial  policy,  and  that  naval  stations  have  been 
'needed  by  her  to  the   United  States.     The  negotiations  as  to  the 
-tails  ot  these  naval  stations  are  on. the  eve  of  completion      They 
ire  so  situated  as   to  prevent  any  idea  that  there  is  the  intention 
iver  to  use  them  against  Cuba,  or  otherwise  than   for  the  protec- 
iod  ox  Cuba  from  the  assaults  of  foreign  foes,  and  for  the  better 
Mteguarding  of  American  interests  in  the  waters  south  of  us. 
These  interests  have  been  largely  increased  by  the  consequences 
)t  the  war  with  Spam  and  will  be  still  further  increased  bv  the 
luildmg    of    the    isthmian    canal.      They    are    both    military*  and 
conomic.     The  granting  to  us  by  Cuba  of  the  naval  stations  above 
Uluded  to  is  of  the  utmost  importance  from  a  military  standpoint. 
ind  is  proof  of  the  good  faith  with  which  Cuba  is  treating  us.    Cuba 
;as  made   great  progress   since  her  independence  was   established. 
to  has  advanced  steadily  in  every  way.     She  already  stands  lu>h 
imong  her  sister  republics  of  the  New  World.    She  is  loyally  observi- 
ng her  obligations  to  us;   and  she  is  entitled  to  like  treatment  by  us. 
I  he  treaty  submitted  to  you  for  approval  secures  to  the   United 
mes  economic  advantages  as  great  as  those  given  to  Cuba     Not 
«  American  interest   is  sacrificed.     By  the  treaty  a  large  Cuban 
narke-t  is  secured  to  our  producers.     It  is  a  market  which  lies  at 
?r  doors,  which  is  already  large,  which  is  capable  of  great  expan- 
ion,  and  which  is  especially  important  to  the  development  of  our 
sport  trade.     It  would  be  indeed  shortsighted  for  us  to  refuse  to 
tee  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  to  force  Cuba  into  mak- 
ng  arrangements  with  other  countries  to  our  disadvantage, 
ims  reciprocity  treaty  stands  by  itself.     It  is  demanded  on  con- 

1?  i° nV  • ?°ld  tnational  PoIicy  as  well  as  by  our  economic 
wst.  it  will  do  harm  to  no  industry.  It  will  benefit  manv 
KOustnes.  It  is  m  the  interest  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  both  be- 
***e  of  its  importance  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  international 
»«<*/,  and  because  economically  it  intimately  concerns  us  to  develop 
Jtf  secure  the  rich  Cuban  market  for  our  farmers,  artisans  msr- 
'*nt9j  and  manufacturers.  Finally,  it  is  desirable  as  a  guaranty 
1  Jlie  good  faith  of  our  Nation  towards  her  young  sister  Republic 
?Uie  south,  whose  welfare  must  ever  be  closely  bound  with  ours 
L  Pn\h?r  liberty*  We  are  knil  to  her  by  the  memories  of  the 
«»«  and  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  who  fought  for  her  in  war-  bv 
^memories  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  our  administrators 
/J 'served ^  her  in  peace  and  who  started  her  so  well  on  the  difficult 
Ji  of  self-government.  We  must  help  her  onward  and  upward- 
lf  hi  helping  her  we  shall  help  ourselves, 

Ui«; :  foregoing  considerations  caused  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
,  JJ  lAiba  and  its  ratification  by  the  Senate.  They  now  with  equal 
if  Jf  support  the  legislation  by  the  Congress  which  bv  the  terms 
*h  i  •  ?ty  iS  necessarv  to  render  it  operative.  A  failure  to  enact 
,  ■«  legislation  would  come  perilously  near  a  repudiation  of  the 
,lpd  faith  of  the  Nation.    ~ 

iHfl^?1?1111^  htfpewith  the  treaty,  as   amended  bv  the  Senate  and 
*2™-d  by  the  Cuban  Government. 
W*!W  Hoube,  November  10 M 190$.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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"RECIPROCITY  WITH   CUBA."— "IT   IS   A   BILL  TO 
CARRY  OUT  A  NATIONAL  PLEDGE." 


Extract  from  debate  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  November  16,  190$, 


Mr.   Dalzbll.     Mr,   Speaker,   Just  a   single   word   in  explanation  of  f^ 
rule  that  has  been  read  at  the  Clerk'y  desk.     If  adopted,  it  will  bring  b 
the  House  for  immediate  consideration   the   bill  reported   by  the  Way-. 
Means  Committee  on   Friday  last,  a  bill   to  carry  out  the  provisions  "of  ti»J 
treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  State*. 

Mr.  Williams  cf  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  * 
most  drastic  rules  that  have  ever  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  R-o 
sentatives. 

Now,  the  minority  has  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  and 
I  want  to  explain  the  character  of  that  amendment,  so  as  to  show  how  m- 
just  this  bill  Is. 

Mr.  Dk  Armoxd.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  Kay,  I  am  proud  to  be  abl« 
to  proclaim,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  solitary  vote  on  this  side  of  tin 
House  that  will  be  cast  for  this  rule;  that  not  a  solitary  gentleman  upon 
this  side  of  the  House  present  and  able  to  vote  will  refrain  from  the  exer« 
of  that  high  duty  and  that  greot  Democratic  pleasure  of  voting  against,  ths 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Dalzelt,.  This  is  a  bill  to  carry  out  a  convention  heretofore 
tered  into  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  h  v 
a  bill  to  carry  out  a  national  pledge,  to  stand  hy  the  national  honor,  an; 
you  gentlemen  know  that  we  must  take  that  treaty  as  it  Is  made  or  we  mus! 
leave  it.  An  amendment  to  this  bill  would  necessitate  a  new  conventio 
between  the  Kepublic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  Slates. 

/  was  coming  tn  the  point  of  showing  the  hypocritical  attitude  of  th. 
Democracy  as  to  this  measure.  They  claim  that  they  are  all  for  it,  and  m 
insist  upon  an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment  which  if  placed  upon  it 
in  the  words  of  their  own  representatives,  will  wo?-k  the  defeat  of  the  Mil 
[Applause  on   the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Grosvenok.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  direct,  immediate  question  pendinj 
here  is  not  a  question  of  what  this  House  may  or  raisrht  do  upon  an  smls 
pendent  bill  involving  the  points  rhot  have  been  suggested  by  the  gentlemai 
Worn  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
De  Aumosd).  The  question  here  is  a  question  concrete  in  form  and  easilj 
understood  by  every  Member  of  the  House,  and  about  which  and  the  re;<i 
growing  out.  of  which  no  man  here  is  ignorant. 

The  attitude  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  De  Abmond]  is  toss 
put  in  a  simple  form  :  Here  is»  a  matter  that  we  are  all  in  favor  of. 
Domocrats/'says  that  gentleman,  in  effect,  "we  want  to  pass  this  bill 
we  are  in  favor  of  it  because  it  has  something  of  reciprocity  in  it, 
furthermore,  we  want  to  pass  it  because  it,  reduces  the  tariff,  possibly,  con 
tingently  upon  certain  products  of  a  foreign  country  coming  into  this  enm 
try.  But  we  want  to  mutilate  this  bill  so  that  no  Republican  can  vote  foi 
it  and  maintain  his  position  toward  the  protective  principles  of  the  party,  i 
then  we  want  to  pass  it  afterwards. 

What  I  am  aiming  at  in  this:  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  say-  tha 
he  is  willing  to  defeat  this  treaty,  I  can  understand  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
fectly well.  The  gentleman  and  hia  party  owe  nothing  to  the  promise,  ant 
the  attempt  to  fulfill  that  promise,  implied,  If  not  expressed,  made  by  U" 
Administration  in  this  country.  I  am  willing  to  take  upon  myself  t!« 
burden  of  stating  that  no  duty  was  ever  more  seriously  incumbent  <<PiS 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than  was  made  incumbent  upon 
present  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  action  of  his  predecease  ^ 
by  the  concurrent  history  of  the  period  in  which  this  question  grew 
The  duty  devolved  upon  him  to  try  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  **' 
we  are  to  vote  upon  next  Thursday.  Bravely  and  truly  he  has  disel^r?^ 
the  great  duty  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Paynte.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  car«« 
before  the  country  some  three  years  ago.  It  was,  as  is  well  kno^f 
accordance  with  the  desires  and  designs  of  the  late  President  Mc^'nW 
that  relations  of  this  kind  should  be  entered  into  between  the  United  ^fe: 
and  the  infant  Republic.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House,  we  were  told.  & 
we  are  told  to-day,  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  treaty;  that,  fiaurc.ii 
speaking,  they  were  crying  for  the  treaty  and  desired  to  have  it  pass*",  ^ 
still  they  were  for  this  amendment,  which  they  believed  then  and  »»**' 
they  state  to-day  will  kill  the  bill  and  kill  the  proposition  that  came  v#f°ri 
the  House, 
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"WE  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  ALL  OF  CUBA'S  MARKET." 


lylrnet  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CH  A  UK  GEY  M.  DEPEW,  of  New 

York,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  14,  1903. 


j'Mto  import?  $00,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually,  of  which  we 
>>!'  &0,0UO,uju.  They  are,  all  artt-.-les  we  either  produce  or  maun- 
tvre,  and  au,  hace  a  ferry  to  the  island  a*  against  the  Atlantic 
n,:*.tn  to  ovr  competitors.  With  the  concessions  in  oar  fanur  oy 
this  treaty  we  ought  to  have  all  of  Cuba's  marker.  If,  will  grow 
wih  the  population  and  in  time  will  amount  to  '$200,000,000. 
Sow,  as  to  fears  of  the  trouble  which  will  come  to  the  beet-sugar 

! crests  of  the  country  and  cane-sugar  interests  of  Hawaii  and 
Louisiana,  the  testimony  shows  that  the  profits  upon  beet  sugar  at 
j.r^scnt  are  such  that  20  per  cent,  can  be  yielded  in  the  tariff  and 

K  beet-sugar  interests  still  receive  a  very  handsome  profit. 
The  beet-sugar  men  testified  that  if  uncertainty  is   removed  and 

icy  can  be  secure  by  this  legislation  for  five  years  they  will  feel 
much  safer  and  more  ready  to  increase  their  factories  and  areas 
<>f  planting  than  they  would  if  uncertainty  and  agitation  continue, 
fh;s  testimony  also  shows  that  there  Is  an"  increase  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  population, 
Amounting  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  per  cent  per  year.  The  beet 
and  cane  sugar  production  so  far  have  not  grown  any  more  rapidly, 
hardly  appreciably  more  rapidly,  than  the  consumption  of  sugar 
the  United  States. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  of  Louisiana  developed  what  I  sus- 
pected before,  what  every  man  who  has  studied  this  question  knows 

■that  there  is  to  be  an  internal  fight  to  the  death  in  this  country 

.-tween  the  beet  and  cane  interests  and  between  the  beet  and 
»cet  interests  in  different  sections.  The  Senator  savs  that  cane 
vvill  produce  one  ton  of  sugar  to  the  acre  in  Louisiana.  The  beets 
pi  Michigan  and  States  which  are  farther  north,  having  a  more 
""mid  climate,  and  with  less  sunshine,  will  produce  about  three  tons 
to  the  acre,  while  in  the  favored  land  of  my  friend  from  Colorado 
j'ccts  yield  up  to  10  tons  per  acre,  and  the  same  can  be  done  in 
'aiifornia. 

With  this  difference  of  three  times  the  production  per  acre  of 
saccharine  matter  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  over  others, 
when  production  becomes  greater  than  the  demand,  then  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  California  will  make  for  Kansas,  Michigan,  and 
m -w  York  sugar  producing  difficult.  The  future  will  regulate  itself. 
I!i?  fact  that  3-ton-per-acre  land  can  prosper  while  other  territories 
produce  10  tons  to  the  acre  bears  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

We  are  in  the  habit  in  this  country  of  predicting  trouble.  It 
almost   a   national   peculiarity.     We  "are   a   highly   imaginative,   a 

■nsitive    and    apprehensive    people.      Two-thirds'   die    before    their 

rue  from  worrying  about  what  never  happens.  When  Hawaii  was 
a|"»ut  to  be   annexed,  the  wail  which   went   up   in   both   Houses  of 

ingress,  which  shook  the  rafters  of  the  sugar  planters'  houses  in 
Louisiana,  and  sent  terror  through  the  beet-sugar  States,  is  only 
equaled  by  the  peril  which  so  scares  my  distinguished  friends  now. 

When  Porto  Rico  received  a  reduction  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
r«tes  of  the  Dingley  tariff  we  all  remember  that  you  could  cut 
w  blue  in  this  Chamber  with  a  knife.  Even  those  of  us  who  were, 
0D  »ne  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  who  had  ex- 
f;["i '!ed  the  question  and  knew  by  the  facts  that  these  dreadful 
•iI1-'.  iers  could  not  happen,  had  our  apprehensions  aroused.  Now 
lf,no  Rico's  products  are  admitted  free  and  the  ghost  has  vanished. 
^t*  will  it  be  with  Cuba.  To  be  sure  there  is,  as  stated  by  the 
'^j'^-or  from  Louisiana,  land  enough  in  Cuba  possibly  to  raise 
y  ihe  sugar  thai  we  could  consume  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
?"£'/<*  all  the  sugar  enough  for  the  world.  So  there  is  land  enough 
u-  H-e  United  States  to  raise  all  the  wheat,  if  devoted  entirely  to 
liai;  or  all  the  corn,  or  oats,  or  barley.  But  in  the  science  of  pro- 
J*c'-[>n  peoples  and  neighborhoods  adjust  themselves  to  conditions, 
a*i(1  if  there  is  more  sugar  land  than  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate, 
"M^same  land  vjiil  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  other  products 
*■*««"?»  are  more  profitable,  and  for  which  there  is  a  better  demand. 

]  j 


i$0m  FUTURE  RELATIONS  WITH  CUSJU* 


Extract   from    remarks    of   Eon.   HENRY   CABOT   LODGE,  0j 
Massachusetts,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Nov.  $3,  1903. 


Joint  resolution  (S,  R,  15)  inviting  Cuba  to  become  a  State  of  tbj 
American  Union,  j 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  desirous  of  securing  comme* 
cial  union  with  the  United  Stales;    and 

Whereas,  the  best  coinmereinl  union  can  be  secured  by  and  througl 
political  union  by  means  of  the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Cub? 
as  a  sovereign  State  in  the  Union:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  Republic  of  Cuba  be,  and  is  hereby,  in- 
vited to  become  a  Slate  of  the  United  States,  upon  terras  of  equalitj 
with  all  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  regretted  very  much  the  introdiie 
tion  of  this  resolution,  but  I  do  not  regret  the  discussion  that  has 
arisen  this  morning,  for  I  think  the  resolution  has  made  some  suci 
discussion  absolutely  and  immediately  necessary. 

The  question  what  this  resolution  means  is  to  us  of  no  conse 
quence.  The  important  thing  is  the  Impression  that  it  has  mad 
or  is  likely  to  make  upon  the  people  of  Cuba.  Here  in  Congres 
it  is  well  understood  that  to  read  a  Lull  twice  and  refer  it  to  i 
committee  means  very  little.  It  often  represents  nothing  but  ai 
individual  opinion,  and  it  very  frequently  does  not  represent  evei 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  or  Representative  who  introduces  it 

The  enormous  gap  that  exists  between  the  introduction  of  a  bil 
and  its  enactment  into  legislation  is  not  well  understood  even  ii 
this  country  and  among  our  own  people.  We  know  that  the  Intro 
duction  of  a  resolution  or  a  bill  is  not  a  very  serious  thing,  an< 
that  it  is  very  far  removed  from  any  affirmative  action.  But  i 
our  own  |>eopie  do  not  understand  the  distinction,  how  can  we  expec 
the  people  of  Cuba  to  understand  it?  To  them  the  resolution  in 
troduced  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  appears  a  very  serious  mattei 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  a 
least,  that  resolution  does  not  in  the  least  represent  the  opinio! 
of  the  Government  or  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Ou 
relations  with  Cuba,  as  the  map  shows,  must  always  be  of  a  peculia 
kind.  The  importance  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  was  set  fort! 
many  years  ago  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Ciav.  I 
has  been  the  policy  of  all  succeeding  Administrations  to  watch  care 
fully  over  all  that  concerns  Cuba.  We  have  made  the  world  undtt 
Stand  that  our  relations  to  that  island  must  always  be  differen 
from  our  relations  to  &nj  other  territory  lying  outside  of  ou 
boundaries, 

Mr.  President,  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  it  became  necessar 
to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulties  that  had  there  arisen,  when  tli 
flag  of  Spain  went  back  across  the  Atlantic,  whither,  I  hope,  ii 
the  process  of  the  years  all  European  flags  will  return,  the  deter 
mination  of  our  future  relations  with  Cuba,  at  last  free  and  inde 
pendent,  became  a  very  immediate  and  important  subject  of  tin 
policy  of  the  United  States.  We  determined  those  relations  t1! 
.what  is  known  as  the  Piatt  amendment,  in  my  judgment  one  o\ 
the  most  statesmanlike  and  far-seeing  pieces  "of  legislation  evei 
placed  by  Congress  upon  the  statute  book* 

My  own  desire,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  desire  shared  by  the  irreal 
mass  of  the  American  people,  was  that  under  these  relations  tb< 
Island  of  Cuba  should  have  a  prosperous,  successful,  and  indent  -mien! 
Government, 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  duty  to  offer  to  the  Cubans  even- 
encouragement.  They  have  done  well.  We  want  them  to  continm 
to  prosper  and  be  successful.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  reflectini 
man  must  hope  that  the  conditions  will  never  arise  under  v/liicl 
we  should  be  obliged  to  extend  our  control  of  Cuba  any  further 
Wei?*?  glad  t0  be  her  Proteetor  against  the  other  nations  of  tbi 
world,  but  we  prefer  that  she  should  be  an  independent  State,  will 
her  own  Government  carried  on  by  her  own  people. 
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"RECIPROCAL   TRADE    ARRANGEMENTS    BETWEEN 

THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   CUBA 

PROPER  AND  RIGHT." 

Extract*  from  the  remarks  of  Hon.  JAMES  B,  McCBEABY,  of 
Kentucky,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  11,  190S. 

lit.  Pkesidest:  The  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  are 
unusual  and  unprecedented,  No  nation  in  the  world  occupies  such 
relations  to  the  United  States  as  Cuba.  When  war  was  declared 
by  the  United  States  against  Spain  we  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  our  object  was  to  give  to  Cuba  a  stable  and  independent  gove- 
rnment. We  have  complied  with  that  promise  fully  and  literally, 
and  in  all  the  history  of  our  country  there  is  no  more  glorious 
record  than  that  we  rescued  Cuba  from  tyranny,  gave  to  her  people 
freedom  and  popular  government,  and  made  Cuba  a  free  and 
Independent  republic.  We  must  not  hesitate  now  in  the  grand 
work  so  auspiciously  commenced;  we  must  not  mar  our  nation's 
splendid  record  of  justice  and  magnanimity,  but  we  must,  as  far 
a$  possible,  give  to  Cuba  industrial  prosperity  and  commercial  pro- 
gress. 

I  voted  for  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  last  March,  which  con- 
tained a  proviso  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  it  was  approved 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  is  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  treaty  providing  for  reciprocal  trade  between 
our  country  and  Cuba.  The  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  after  having 
received  the  almost  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—335  votes  having  been  cast  for  it  and  only  21  against  it. 
Reciprocal  trade  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  seem  proper  and  right  when  we  consider  the  contiguity  of 
Cuba  to  our  country,  her  political  relations  to  our  country,  and 
that  we  should  sell  her  a  great  portion  of  what  she  buys,  and  buy 
from  her  nearly  all  she  has  to  sell;  besides,  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration reduces  the  burdens  now  pressing  m  heavily  on  both 
Americans  and  Cubans,  and  enables  Americans  to  buy  Cuban 
products  at  more  reasonable  prices,  aud  enables  Cubans  to  buy 
American  products  at  more  satisfactory  prices. 

Reciprocity  with  Cuba  caused  our  export  trade  t&  that  island  to 
nearly  double  in  1898,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  in  force,  and 
it  also  caused  our  imports  from  that  island  to  advance  very  much. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same  good  results  when  the  new 
treaty  takes  effect, 

I  may  also  add  in  this  connection  thai  when  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment was  made  a  law  by  our  Congress  the  Cubans  accepted  it  in 
good  faith  and  by  our  request  put  it  in  their  constitution.  That 
amendment  seems  to  prevent  Cuba  from  making  commercial  treaties 
vw-iiii  other  nations,  and  under  these  circumKtanc.es  our  Government 
fchould,  in  every  proper  way,  grant  trade  relief  to  Cuba. 

If  wc  want  the  trade  of  a  people  we  must  deal  fairly  with  them, 
fnd  buy  their  products  if  we  desire  them  to  buy  our  products.  If 
there  is  a  tariff  wall  in  the  way  and  we  can  lower  it  or  make  a 
1  reach  in  it,  we  should  do  so,  and  agree,  as  is  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  that  if  Cuba  will  allow  the  products  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  her  ports  at  from  .20  to  40  per  cent,  reduction,  we  will 
allow  the  products  of  Cuba  to  enter  our  ports  at  a  reduction  of 
-0  per  cent,  of  our  existing  duty.  »  »  *  The  President  in  a 
special  message  declares  '•the  treaty  submitted  for  approval  secures 
tt»«  United  States  advantages  as  great  as  those  given  to  Cuba. 
x»t  an  American  interest  is  sacrificed.  *  *  *  It  is  demanded 
or*  considerations  of  broad  national  policy  as  well  as  our  economic 
Crests.  It  will  do  harm  to  no  Industry.  It  will  benefit  many 
^ustriea." 
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"RECIPROCITY  WITH  CUBA/'-"THE  TREATY  WILL 
HELP  US  AND  PROVE  OF  BENE.TT  TO  CUBA.'* 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SHELBY  M.  CULLOM,  of  Illinois, 
in  daily  Congressional  Becord,  December  7,  1903. 


The  important  thing  which  we  obtain  by  this  treaty  is  the 
great  market  for  our  products,  including  farm  and  manufacture! 
.The  Cuban  market  will,  with  prosperity,  continue  to  increase-  Con- 
servative authorities  estimate  that  the  Cuban  imports  will  amount 
to  $100,000,000  in  a  few  years.  If  these  estimates  are  nearly  cor- 
rect, if  our  manufacturers,  our  producers  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
Cuban  market,  the  concessions  in  revenue  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  will  be  amply  repaid. 

From  the  investigation  and  examination  of  our  situation  with 
inference  to  Cuba,  our  trade  relations,  etc.,  which  I  have  been  able 
io  make,  I  state  without  hesitation  that  this  treaty  is  the  most 
advantageous  one  to  the  United  States  which  we  could  ask 
or  expect,  considering  our  small  20  per  cent,  concession. 

Reciprocity  with  Cuba  will  not  be  a  new  experiment.  In  189,?, 
under  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  McKinlcy  Act,  we  entered  into 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  which  remained  in  force  for  three 
years.  It  resulted  in  the  greatest,  benefit  both  to  Cuba  and  the 
United  States*  After  that  treaty  went  into  effect  our  exports  to 
Cuba  increased  almost  70  per  cent 

The  subject  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  has  been  before  Congress 
for  three  years  or  more.  Earnestly  supported  by  that  great  pro- 
tectionist, the  late  President  McKinley,  it  has  been  no  less  ardently 
advocated  by  his  successor,  President  Roosevelt. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  desire  to  and  will  expand 
our  trade  and  increase  our  markets  by  the  ratification  of '  this 
treaty,  yet,  as  has  been  submitted  to  us,  when  the  acceptance  of 
the  Piatt  amendment  was  required  from  Cuba  by  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  this  Government  thereby  definite.: 
committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  treating  Cuba  as  occupying 
unique  position  as  regards  this  country. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  stands  in  the  close  relation  to 
that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  does.  She  has  consented  to  our  imposing 
limitations  upon  some  of  her  powers  as  an  independent  government 
She  has  leased  to  us  coaling  stations  on  her  island.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  can  afford  to  and  will  treat  Cuba  as  we  irea 
no  other  nation  in  the  world.  If  by  the  ratification  of  this  treat 
we  give  to  Cuba  permanent  prosperity  I  arn  sure  it  will  meet  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  will  not  injure  in  the  least  the  United  States  or  any 
portion  of  our  people,  but  on  the  contrary  will  help  us,  a»d 
at  the  same  time  it  will  prove  of  benefit  to  Cuba. 
In  the  language  of  President  Roosevelt: 

We  gave  Cuba  liberty;  we  are  knit  to  her  by  the  meinor 
of  the  blood  and  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  who  fought  for 
her  in  war;  hy  the  memories  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  our  administrators  who  served  her  in  peace  and  who 
started  her  so  well  on  the  difficult  path  of  self- government 
We  must  help  her  onward  and  upward,  and  in  helping  ^er 
we  shall  help  ourselves.  A  failure  to  enact  this  legislation 
would  come  perilously  near  a  repudiation  of  the  pledj  ' 
faith  of  th.&  nation, 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  WILL  HAVE  THE  ADVANTAGE 
OVER  EVERY  OTHER^ COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD." 

^tracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  ALEX.  S.  CLAY  of  Georgia,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  l/h  190$. 

Mr.  President:  I  shall  occupy  only  a  few  ininules  of  fhe  time 
Bf  the  Senate  in  giving  my  reasons  for  voting  m  favor  of  tnia 
ueasute.  *  *  There  are  certain  things  in  the  United  States  that  we 
fill  be  able  to  send  into  Cuba  cheaper  bv  20  per  cent,  than  any 
ther  countries  in  the  world  will  he  able  to  send  the  s^ne  articles 
nto  Cuba.  ^  Now,  what  will  be  the  result?  The  result  will  be  simply 
hat  the  United  States  will  have  the  advantage  over  every  other 
Luuntry  in  the  world  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  those  articles.  There 
are  certain  things  that  we  can  get  into  Cuba  at:  a  reduction  of 
]i)per  cent,  and  certain  things  at  a  reduction  of  ¥)  per  cent,  Mow, 
-.-hat  will  be  the  result?  In  my  opinion  the  result  will  he  simply 
his:  Instead  of  the  United  States  to-day  selling  to  Cuha  $sJ(i,000,Oub 
rorth  of  its  agricultural  products  and  of  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts we  will  sell  then  in  all  probability  $35,000,000  or  z%'XoQQ,QQt) 
,-orth  per  year. 

I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
fhy  it  is  that  Cuba  only  buys  from  us  about  $26,000,000  per  year, 
/hen  she  buys  from  other  countries  about  837,000,000  per  fear." 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  something  worthy  of  '  investigation, 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  took  the  trouble  to  see  what  con- 
stitute the  $37,000,000  sold  to  Cuba  by  Germany,  bv  France,  bv 
England,  and  other  countries.  What  did  1"  imd?  "  Let  us  see. 
These  figures  are  partly  taken  from  a  speech  made  by  Hon.  W.  G, 
Brantley,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  my  State,  a  painstaking 
and  accurate  Member,  and  a  comparison  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  show  them  absolutely  to  be  correct 

For  the  year  1901  Cuba's  imports  amounted  to  $65. 050,1 41.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  much  of  this  trade  the  United  States  received. 
She  received  $.98,078,709,  leaving  the  balance  of  $37,(P>,S00  that 
went  to  other  countries. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  constituted  that  $37,000,000.  i  find  that 
In  1901  Cuba  bought  $6,000,000  of  cotton  floods.  How  much  of  it 
'lid  she  buy  from  the  United  States?  Four  and  one-half  per  cent. 
of  it.  * 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  find  that  Cuba  bought  nearlv  $700,000 
worth  of  woolen  goods.  How  much  did  the  United  States  supply* 
Only  $22,000.  She  bought  $2,000,000  of  vegetable-.  How  much 
aid  we  supply?  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  dollars, 
She  bought  $9,700,000  of  wines,  and  we  supplied  he.r  onlv  $339,000. 
She  bought  $2,589,000  worth  of  oil,  and  we  'sold  her  only  $7l3/)00, 
when  we  ought  to  have  supplied  her  every  gallon  that  Jhc  bought, 
Again,  Cuba  bought  $1,053,000  worth  of  chemicals  and  drug*. 
How  much  did  we  sell  her?  We  sold  her  $422,000  worth.  She 
nought  $8,000,000  worth  of  cattle,  and  we  supplied  her  with  cmi? 
jfl.994,000  worth.  She  bought  $1,638,000  worth  of  manufactured 
feather,  and  we  ought  to  have  sold  it  all  to  her,  Of  this  n  mount 
*e  sold  her  $4-05,000  worth.  She  bought  $3,335,000  worth  <»t  rice, 
md  we  sold  her  $3,000  worth.  *  *  *  "I  do  not  believe  this  leg**.-. 
ation  will  in  any  way  affect  the  sugar  interests. 
Now  let  us  see.  We  know  that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
^gar-consuming  country  except  Great  Britain  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Teller..  Per  capita. 
r^Mr.   Clay.     I   mean   per   capita.      If   I    rememher   correctly,   the 
United  States  consumes  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  world. 

,  Now,  suppose  every  single  pound  of  sugar  proihjr^i  hi  Cuba 
mould  come  to  the  United  States.  We  produce  I^r,\  if  I  remember 
^rrcctly,  about  233,000  tons  of  beet  sugar.  We  produced  also 
'l«s  year,  I  understand,  about  261,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
J -:nited  States,  leaving  out  Porto  Rico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
With  those  two  combined,  we  produced  about  900,000  tou*  of  sugar. 
aj»out  one-third  of  what  we  consume  in  the  United  Strdes.  Bring 
a"  the  sugar  that  Cuba  produces  here  and  then  v.**  will  have  to 
stfid  to  other  countries  and  get  700,000  tons  In  order  to  meet  the 
c°asumption  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  now  mark  you  it  is  estimated  that  It  wi!J  take  at 
Hk\.  five  or  six  years  to  enable  Cuba  to  produce  2,000,000  tons  of 
■JJgar,  and  by  the  time  Cuba  produces  enough  suirar  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  United  States  this  treaty'  will  be  at  an  end, 
ll*e  five  years  will  have  passed. 
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"THE  CITRUS-FRUIT  INDUSTRY/' 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GE.O*  0.  PERKINS,  of  Calif orti 

in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dee,  M,  190$. 


There  is  another  point  where  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  th'n 
that  we  may  be  Injured  by  Cuban  competition  if  our  tariff  is  * 
duced.  I  ins  point  is  the  citrus-fruit  industry.  The  objections  t 
the  treaty  on  this  score  might  be  met  with  a  chapter  like  the  faiuou 
one  dealing  with  snakes  in  Ireland.  At  least,  if  there  are  oram 
and  lemons  in  Cuba,  there  are  so  few  as  to  cut  no  figure  whate* 
m  a  question  of  competition  with  California  and  Florida  citr 
traits.  Cuba  never  has  raised  enough  oranges  and  lemons  to  devck 
en,  export  trade,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  of  proximity  t 
a  vast  market,  a  favorable  climate,  cheap  land,  and  low  freights. 

Less  than  three  -tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  soil  under  cultivate 
is  devoted  to  citrus  culture,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  under  the  mos 
favorable  conditions  there  would  be  an  increase  in  production  tha 
would  enable  Cuba  to  become  a  rival  of  American  growers.  Citrus 
fruit  growing  is  what  may  be  called  a  scientific  occupation,  re 
quiring  for  good  results  great  intelligence,  great  care,  botanica 
knowledge  as  far  as  relates  to  trees  of  this  character,  and  crea 
patience  and  industry.  The  ordinary  native  planters  of  Cuba  pos 
sess  none  of  these  qualities,  and  in  consequence  turn  to  horticultura 
pursuits,  in  which  nature  docs  all  the  work  required  except  thai 
of  the  crudest  kind,  which  is  within  the  scope  of  native  ability. 

In  consequence,  although  there  is  a  vast  market  for  citrus  fruit' 
in  the  United  States,  "the  cultivation  of  oranges,"  as  the  Cubar 
census  states,  ''has  been  generally  abandoned  since  the  developmenl 
of  oranges  cultivated  in  Florida  and  California." 
t  The  value  of  the  imports  of  Cuban  oranges  from  1898  to  190& 
inclusive,  were,  by  years,  as  follows  1  $1,991,  $623,  $474,  $8,187,  $5fia 
The  value  of  lemons  ranged  from  $4  to  §54*5  per  year.  The  doty 
on  oranges  is  now  71  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  a 'reduction  of  i 
per  cent,  would  still  leave  a  protection  of  37  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
for  the  American  grower,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  slight 
reduction,  leaving  as  it  does  the  Cuban  grower  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, can  stimulate  his  intellectual  faculties  and  imbue  him  witli 
the  energy  that  will  be  necessary  if  he  is  to  raise  citrus  fruits  for 
the  American  markets.  It  is,  impossible  for  Mm  to  compete  with 
the  American  grower  now,  for  he  has  no  oranges  to  sell,  and  it 
would  be  five  or  six  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  life  of  this 
treaty  before  groves  planted  this  year  could  be  brought  into  bear- 
ing, and  this  fact,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  planting  citrus-fruit  trees. 

Quick  returns  are  what  the  Cuban  desires.  He  is  constitutionally 
averse  to  waiting  a  year  or  two  for  things  to  grow.  In  consequence 
sugar  and  tobacco  will  receive  his  attention  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  and  the  Florida  and  California  growers  will  be  left  in  posses- 
sion of  our  citrus  fruit  market. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  reciprocal  reductions  in 
tariff  on  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  one  has  onlv 
to  turn  back  to  the  time  of  James  G.  Blaine,  whose  theories  of 
reciprocity  were  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  and  by  it  de- 
veloped in  practice.  Reciprocity  with  Cuba  under  the  terms  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1891  went  into  effect  in  September  of  that  year, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  see  what  was  the  effect 
upon  our  export  trade  with  Cuba.  The.se  exports  from  1888  to 
1890  averaged  about  $11,000,000  per  year.  In  1891,  which  had  only 
four  months  of  reciprocity,  they  Increased  to  over  $19,000,000. 
The  year  189$,  however,  when  reciprocity  was  in  full  swing,  showed 
exports  amounting  to  fl7^5S^70,  and  the  next  gear,  189$,  to 
t$4J67,098.    Our  exports  to  Cuba  doubled  in  two  years. 

In  view  of  these  figures  and  those  of  succeeding  years  which  told 
another  story ;  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention of  1896  condemned  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  measures 
by  the  Democratic  party  as  a  "national  calamity."  And  in  the  plat- 
form which  was  then  framed  it  demanded  the  renewal  and  extension 
of  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  which  embodied  Mr- 
Blaine's  idea.*  on  that  subject,  "Protection  and  reciprocity ,"  »&$ 
the  platform,  "are  twin  measures  of  Republican  policy  and  go  hand 
in  hand.  Democratic  rule  has  recklessly  struck  down  both  and  both 
must  he  reestablished," 
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The  Philippines 
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"THE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES." 

-Extract  from  addre*$  of  Secretary  WM.   U.  TAFT,  printed  in  daily  .- 
gresewnal  Record,  April  B8,  190%. 

[Address  of  Secretary  of   War  W.   H,   Taft  on   the   Philippines   before 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City,  April  21,  J 904, J 
*  it.Th^»p?opl0  oi  ihe  United  Slates  have  under  their  guidance  and  ;••;,■. 
In  the  Philippines  an  archipelago  of  3,000  islands,  the 'population  of  v 
xs  about  7,600,000  souls.  Of  these,  7,000,000  are  Christians  and  G<».:' 
are  Moros  or  other  pagan  tribes.  The  problem  of  the  government  e::' 
Mores  is  the  same  as  that  which  England  has  had  in  the  governing 
the  Straits  Settlements  or  India.  Toe  government  of  7,000,000  Chn-- 
Mlipinos  is  a  very  different  problem,  and  one  which  it  has  fallen  ?,> 
lot  of  the  United  States  only  to  solve. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  Philippine  is«,r;. 
may  be  described  as  follows:  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  Dee! 
tion  of  Independence  forbids  our  accepting  or  maintaining  sovereignty- 
them;  there  are  those  who,  without  respect  to  the  Declaration  of  .h, .. 
pendence,  believe  that  colonial  possessions  are  likely  to  lead  to  export 
and  corruption  and  demoralization,  have  little  faith  in  the  solution  of 
problem  by  teaching  the  Filipino  the  art  of  self-government,  and 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  islands  before  tbey  have  done  anv  harm  to 
United  States. 

Then  there  are  those  who  hold  that  fate  brought  these  islands  uj,... 
our  control,  and  that  thus  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  us  of  seeing  to 
that  they  were  not  injured  by  the  transfer.  As  a  friend  of  the  Filivi^ 
it  is  mi/  anxious  desire  to  enlarge  that  class  of  Americans  who  have  a  *• 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  islands,  and  who  believe  that  the  Untied  am 
can  have  no  higher  duty  or  function  than  to  assist  the  'people  of  the  ishu 
to  prosperity  and  a  political  development  which  shall  enable  them  to  sen 
to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.      [Applau.se. ]      *      *      * 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  90  per  cent,  of   the  inhabitants  are  still 
a  hopeless  condition  of  ignorance  and  utterly  unable  intelligently  to  vi 
political  control.     They  are  subject,   like  the  waves  of  the  sea,   to  th<- 
fluence  of  the  moment,   and  any  educated  Filipino  can  carrv  them   in  ow 
direction  or   the  other,   as  the  opportunity   and   the  occasion   .shall   pen.iil 
The   10  per  cent,  of  the   Filipinos   who   are  educated   have   shown   by   wh-it 
they  have   done  and   what   they   have   aspired    to   and   what   tbey    are   tl-.a 
they  may  be  taught  the  lesson   of  self-government  and   that   their   fello* 
by  further  education  may   be   brought   up  to   a  condition   of   diseriinina 
intelligence  which  shall  enable  them  to  make  a  forceful  and  useful  pnM. 
opinion.      But  that  it  will   take  more   than    one   generation   to   accomplisi 
this  every  one  familiar  with  the  facts  must  concede.     *     *     *     * 

My  own  idea  of  the  mission  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  !e- 
lands  is  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained    aud   encouraged   by   the   people    ' 
the  United  States  without,   regard   to  the  question   of  its  cost  or   its   pro; 
able  results  from  a  commercial  or  financial  point  of  view.     *      *     * 

The  islands  themselves  give  every  indication  of  furnishing  reven1;- 
sufficient  to  carry  out,  the  plans  which  the  United  States  mav  pro  perl 
carry  out  la  the  material  and  intellectual  development  of  the  country  an 
its  people.      *      *      * 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  is  the  only  country  in  which  can  b"  pi 
duced  what  is  known  as  "ruanila  hemp"  or  what  is  called  in  the  Spam-- 
language  "abaca."  This  is  a  liber  of  enormous  strength,  of  from  fJ  to  " 
feet  in  length,  which  is  stripped  from  the  stalk  of  a  banana  plant— n.. 
the  ordinary  banana  plant,  but  a  plant  of  the  same  family  which  does  n  t 
produce  fruit.  Many  parts  of  the  islands  are  verv  rich  in  cocoanutn.  Tla 
cocoa  nut  grove  is  planted  200  to  a  hectare:  that  K  200  to  2  V,  acre".  1' 
takes  four  or  five  years  for  eoeoamit  tre«s  to  hoar.  After  that  they  will  be;; 
for  100  years,  and  a  low  price  a  tree  for  annual  rent  is  $-.10  gold*  a  ve.-«r  nn 
acre. 

The  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  in  the  Islands  are  capable  o?  a 
siderable  increase.     The  island  of  Negros  contains  .sugar  land   as   rich  as 
any  in  the  world,  and  the  provinces  of  Caravan.  Is-aovdia  and   Union  con- 
tain tobacco  lands,  which,   next  to  Cuba,   produce  the  'best  tobacco   U\  th* 
world,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  markets  for  such  sugar  and  tobacco  h?. 
been,  by  tariffs  imposed   In   various  countries,   very  much   reduced.      Siw« 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  be  opened   to  the  Philippines  it  is  cot -v. 
that  both  the  sugar  and   the  tobacco   industry   would   become   thriving,   ''' 
although  the  total  amount  of  the  product  in  each  would  probably  not  a:Yo 
the   American   market   at    all.    so    extensive    Is   the   demand    here    for   h*1 
tobacco  and  sugar,  it  would  mean  the  difference  between  poverty  and  i.r*.- 
perity  In  the  islands. 

I  know  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  for  this  purpose  is  much  op- 
posed by  the  interests  which  represent  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  ;  b<:t 
believe  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  "■:';: 
of  opening  the  markets  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  conscious  that  it  H''< 
not  destroy  either  the  beet-sugar  or  the  tobacco  industry  of  this  eoii<-;:r:. 
and  feeling  that  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  association  which  we  now  ha-. 
with  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  the  benefit  or  t?; 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  bring  them  as  close  to  our  people  ;;«■ 
our  trade  as  possible.     *     * 

There  are  7,600.000  Filipinos.  Of  these,  the  7,000.000  Cbri^n; 
Filipinos  are  imitative,  anxious  for  new  ideas,  willing  to  accept  them,  -Mi 
ing  to  follow  American  styles,  American  sports,  American  dress,  and  A-;  ri 
can  customs.  A  large  amount  of  cotton  goods  is  imported  into  the  is '•»•:; 
each  year,  but  this  is  nearly  all  from  England  and  Germany.  Thf  ■.■  ■■ 
no  reason  why  these  cotton  goods  should  not  come  from  America.  *  *  ' 
The  first  requisite  of  prosperity  in  the  Philtypine  Islands  is  iravgu-;Hiii 
and  this  should  he  evidenced  by  a  well-ordered  government.  The  B'ili ;»;;»" 
must  be  taught  the  advantage  of  such  a  government,  and  they  should  l-:-'i'"f 
from  the  government  which  is  given  them  the  disadvantages  that  a  r  ■-*'"■  t" 
everybody  in  the  country  from  political  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  fom; 
of  government  in  the  immediate  future.  Hence  it  is  that . I  have  veu! w '-1 
to  oppose  with  all  the  argument  that  I  could  bring  to  bear  the  P^-tinn 
to  the  two  political  conventions  asking  that  independence  be  prom!--  1  w 
the  Filipinos.  It  is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to  independence  in  the  .i^m--*; 
should  the  people  of  the  Philippines  desire  independence  when  they  arc  ^W 
for  it,  but  it  is  tfeat  t&#  great  pr«a*Bi  nmd  la  the  islands  is  tr«nqu!.Uitf- 


•OUR  DUTY  IN  THE  PH!LIPP!NES."—"HQLD  ON  TO 
THE  ISLANDS  AND  ASSUME  THE  RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR  THEIR  FUTURE." 


r:!--a<.'t  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Vongre*- 
p  ion  a  I  Record,  June  9,  IV  00. 


We  oan't  turn  back—Bishops  Potter  and  Thoburm  <*n  «mr  duty 
In  the  Philippines-— conditions  in  the  Islands  exhaustively 
reviewed  by  ona  who  has  no  political  bias,  and  a  con- 
vincing  statement   made   of  the   reaiona   fo*  the 

American  people  going  forward  with  the  work 
of  establishing   peace- 
Mr.  Speaker,  thon*  ha-*  h*rn  mufh  r.rPiei«m  nf  tho  course  of  the  present 
I'fipuifctration    in    the    Philipr-ir  os.      T   desire   to   r»fPm»nt   ctarer.ients  by   two 
;•■:  U'.nt.   ir,(m  whose  pf.ar.ding   with  the   people  of  the   Hutted  States  is  such 
~"f   mo  man  w*tn  enll   fnt.-»  o'losiiot!  their  integrity,  whilr-  tho  fart  that  thev 
v.iVq  thcrr  ptiit^mr-nt-?   after   a   ciref-ii    perr-onrtl    v-tndv   nf    the   <w.Mitry   and 
-■    people   affected   will   give  rqu.il   assurance  of  their  abilitv  to  reach  ac- 
»te  and  juht  conclusions. 

The  two  distinguished  men  to  whom  T  refer  are  Bishop  Potter  and 
iv-.hop  Inoburn,  mon  well  known  to  Hie  public,  and  men  »vbom  two  of  our 
.'■r«t  religions  organizations  have  siven  the  highest  honors  and  highest 
-'■iiiciice  of  confidence. 

BISHOP  POTTER'S  YIEW8. 

Roth  these  men  speak  after  a  personal  fUuIv  of  the  people  of  and  situ- 
iben  in  the  PhlKppim ■■■■  ;  and  Rt-'hop  Potter  says  franklv  tiiat  he  reaches 
■■h  conclusion  fn  the  fa^e  of  what  was  at  first  an  adverse  opinion  on  thla 
■'inject.  His  first  view  wr.s  that  the  course  of  this  Government  in  the  Phil- 
wiitm  was  of  doubtful  wisdom,  hut  nfi or  a  visit  to  those  inlands  and  a 
■fdv  of  the  e|h,nM-n  r»nd  people  *>e  rrturne.fi  to  the  United  State*,  arid  in 
.,  interview  ?n,id  : 

"TTsere  is  &tit  one  thing  for  us  to  do  now :  that  is  to  hakl  on  to  the 
kt>:t:u$  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  future." 

BISHOP  THOfeUBH'S  VIEWS. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  is  al«o  a  mnn  of  high 

^ndms  m  thl«  preaf   religious  organization,  and  if  bis  name  la  less  known 

■«  rhe  people  of  the  United  Wp{™  than  that  of  Bishop  Potter  it  is  because 

*>/  nip  ions  absence  In   the  Orient,  where  he  has  been  for  years  en  en  seed   in 

nonary  work,  and  where  he  hnd  especial  opportunities  to  study  the  PhU- 

'inop  «nd  the  Filipino.     Ho  went  to   India  as   a  missionary   in   1859.   and 

<--   chosen    missionary    bishop   of   Tndm    and    Malavsia    in    18SR.      He   ha* 

■  fed    th«»    Phnippir,.,...    r,    r-Tib-r    of    tiroes    within    the   prist    fifteen    years 

!   n->s   devoted   much   t«me   to   study  of   the   Filipinos.      ITte  last  v!«dt   was 

'e  .lust  previous  to  hi--   ret^n   to   Americ". 

Bishop  Thobnrn  is  a  nnfet,  unobtrusive  man.  a  been  observer  and 
'.°!Rr;  an(i  l>ronri  fn  his  rpllsrious  views.  The  Thoburn  family  is  proud 
if  lovalty  to  the  fl.i«.  Col.  Joseph  Thoburn.  a  brother  of  tho  hbdiop 
■;  killed  in  the  civil  war  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Or.  ok  while  leading  a 
i--»on.  Tindh.p  Thoburn,  then.  k:nov.-s  what  he  i«  talking  about. 
In  reply  to  an  in  or*  try  the  bishop  said: 

"To  leave  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Island?  to  themselves  would  be 
nroelaim  Efenern)  anarchy  for  years  and  Kenerutir-ns  to  come,  and  bad 
h  nn  oltempt  been  pnade  the  confusion  which  would  have  reunited,  with 
its  attendant  bloodshed  and  misery,  would  have  <-ren.ted  sv.ch  n  ^pectoeie 
t  the  whole  eiv1Ii?.ed  world  would  bnve  erer-rnt^d   u^-. 

"A  great  many  extraordinary  mistakes  are  made  hy  writers  and  speakers 

"n    dico.uss-ine:    this    vnbjcct.,    owinp;    to    the    very    I^nr-ted   knowledge    whi^h 

outside   world    po;--<er-;-^   vonc^r^AVJ   the   artnnl    ptpfn«?   of   the   people   of 

isinnds.     It  seci-   impe^-ib'*1   for  many    itreiiinronr    persons  to   eompre- 

:H  the  foot  that  thorp,  are  pf  b\^-t  eipbfy  dffrPr«?nt  tribes  or  races  of  peo- 

Jnhntdtinsr  the    Philinpin^'-       The    islands    ns    a   whole  have   never   been 

; /•  ■:'is;3ted  by  Spain       Tier  tltlf  to  many  of  the  ri'ore  southern  -islands  has 

'■'"^n  only  nominal. 

t  "The  class  of  persons  known  &a  the  FlPnlno*  belong  almost  exclusively 
£  th*  island  of  1  "mn.  Tbey  nro  bv  no  rnenn«  nopul^r  owuig:  th"  oth«»r 
,?,;!,'ds,  nor  hns  Arrnfnnldo  or  any  other  man  ever  succeeded  in  winning  the 
■finfid'»noe  of  the  inlanders  generally. 

"Like  all  Mohararaednn  Malays,  the  people  inhabiting  the  southern  por~ 
'■■-"■<-  of  the  are.hioola?:^  nre  trepeb.eroos.  warlike,  and  turbulent.  In  the 
'»(•.!.>  civilized  island",  inhabited  bv  the  Vjp.iya  moo,  the  Filininoc  eon^ti- 
;;;^'  a  very  small  minnritv,  and  if  the  parties  v,'ere  left  to  themselves  fn 
a  ••.;•, rt  time  a  bitter  enrdty  vmnld  manifest  it^'df  <-ven  anions  the  mo«t  civil- 
''i';i '■•  portions  of  the  northern  and  central  bdrmd^.  At  every  hazard  and  o\ory 
;';;"  :t  becomes  tho  solemn  duty  of  the  American  people,  n  dntv  from  which 
;';>  ivjltzod  world  will  never  absolve  them,  to  put  down  all  warlike  opposition 
■^rl  ?ive  peace  to  tho.  island  of  T-"7.->n.  "ncl  also  provide  for  a  good  gov- 
'"'"?  "-r\t  throujcrhout  the  who^e  arehinelaero. 

"''Tn  any  and  event  caste  there  should  he  no  mention  of  our  retiring  from 
'"•  ''•■■Id.  We  did  not  sepJc  this  or-xtt  rexnmi&ibilitv.  but  it  was  thrust  upon 
To  retire  now  ir'-.',/M  he  to  njirlfl'  from  a  vtahifest  'lutn,  to  make  a  con- 
;'"-;  ''-■■  of  notional  thpJrlit^.  (nxl  to  rail  dovn  upon  its  o$  a  vation  the  ri'li- 
"'ti'  on  ft  contemvt.  if  not  f>io»«w  p((>  <>xoorat''^r>.  of  the  civilized  world. 
t,  "We  have  taken  up  our  burden  and  we  must  carry  it  patiently  and  fulfill 
;'"!  '-"dr.  which  the  nmridovoc  of  find,  on  J  vrrilv  hdirve,  hn-;  thrust  upon 
'^  \  few  rears  hence  the  w^o^o  sitnaiion  will  wear  a  different  aspect, 
p'*'  -  will  be  restored  to  these  disturbed  islands  and  a  new  career  set  before 
.';;  rde  who  have  been  carrvinjr  grievous  burdens  and  suffering  unspemi  ■ 
li0-'    -vron??R  for  more  than  three  hundred  year:*.'* 


"THE  UNITED  STATES  WILL  BECOME  THE  PREDOM- 
INATING POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SHELBY  M.  CVLLOM  of  Illinois,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  27,  190^. 


The  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  the  first  important 
achievement  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  after  William  McKInley 
became  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1897. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  American  statesmen  had  discussed  and 
attempted  to  bring  abont  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States 
hut  without  result.  Daniel  Webster,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  1853  said 
that  it  is  obvious  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  position  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  require  that  no  other  power  should  col. 
onize  or  possess  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  exercise  over  their  government 
an  influence  which  would  lead  to  a  partial  or  exclusive  control  in  matters 
of  navigation  or  trade. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  finally  annexed  by  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  by  President  McKInley  July  7,  1898.  They  were  organized 
as  a  territory  of  the  United  States  and  are  now  enjoying  the  prosperity  in. 
cldent  to  our  country  generally. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  islands,  situated  as  they  are  in  the 
Pacific,  between  our  own  western  coast  and  the  countries  of  the  Par  East 
the  splendid  harbor  and  coaling  station  on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  our 
increasing  interests  and  commerce  with  the  Orient,  make  the  islands  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  United  States. 

Half  a  century  ago  that  great  statesman,  William  H.  Seward,  said 
that — 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands,  and  the  vast  region  beyond 
will  become  the  chief  theater  of  events  in  the  world's  hereafter. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  events  which  have  transpired  In  the  Par  East 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  struggle  among  the  great  nations  for  supremacy 
in  the  Orient  and  on  what  Is  taking  place  there  to-day,  Secretary  Seward'* 
words  seem  to  be  almost  prophetic. 

It  seems  to  be  destined  that  the  United  States  will  one  dap  become  the 
predominating  power  in  the  Pacific, 

The  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  the  first  step  which  gave 
to  the  United  States  a  foothold  in  the  Pacific  and  was  the  beginning  of  our 
great  expansion  under  the  McKInley  Administration.     •     *     * 

THE  FaxUPHOTH. 

was  falLVo^r^  SffiTppTn?  iSSBl  ^  **  flaS  °f  th*  U*it€d  «*»' 
wlth'qSUR.  1«Lafs??Iied  contr?1  of  th*  islands,  under  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  the  Spanish  C^llnlJ^  &A  ^te  of  revolution  against  thi  authority 
♦£«  Z.  wpaPlsft  Government.     That  revolution  continued  for  a  time  A«)in«t 

wore^uer|Slh^^he  United  Stat*S'  »^»^tBnd!ngdt£  Wll^^il 

We  come  not  as  invaders  and  conquerors,  but  as  friends    to  nrotect 

reyousTights  ^  !n  thelP  ^y™^'  and  in  their  personafand 

«rtW,«B?K  <?ArtIasti J?€ace  has  been  restored,  a  comparatively  small  army  of 
some  15,00d  soldiers  remaining  to  secure  order.  We  have  provided  the 
ESLWf68  With  a  ?om^te  Gini  government  and  as  large  a  mlasure  of 
local  self-government  as  they  are  capable  of  exercising. 

n»nJP*ll  n«!ff5qSiHtion  an2  Pvernment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  haw 
?hn^f  i«!*«^  iel/tatr  m«cl»  trouble  and  expense,  still  our  possession  of 
™?«?  f hi  ?^i8«?fVantageous  5*«maSI  *«»pecta.  Prom  a  business  stand- 
point the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Philippines  is  not  unimportant      Their 

«§?Tfi7  %&  th A/ear  19(??  Tmitlted,  t0  *«. 105,034  and  theiTexports  were 
MnArtJn ^h^PHm^IVf  "turning  prosperity  under  American  rule  the 
?£?  JL2  Ano  «rE5?ne  Island??  h»v*  increased  nearly  $12,000,000  during 
if1*yJ?mi£0?*  With  prosperity  and  development,  under  American  rule, 
lli8«ifflc,ilt  to  w«»ate  what  the  total  trade  of  the  Philippines  will  be  in 
™?  .TSIL^  2?^  *£  r/!°»rcer  of  ^  Islands  are  boundless,  and  It  is 
not  unsafe  to  say  that  the  total  value  of  the  trade,  exports  and  imports,  will 
eventually  amount  to  several  hundred  millions  annually.  imP°ri- 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  trade,  of  securing  foreign  markets  for  our  own 
products,  the  aCQuIsition  of  the  Philippines  will  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  United  States. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Their  geographical  position  near  China  and  Jaoan 
will  prove  an  advantage  to  the  United  States  In  securing  control  of  tr'os* 
rich  markets.  It  has  been  said  that  Manila  in  no  far  distant  day  win  W- 
come  the  great  commercial  center  of  the  Orient. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  as  Hawaii  was  the  first  step  toward  our  becomW 
the  predominatma  power  in  the  Pacific,  so  the  acquisition  of  the  Philipp^68 
is  another  important  «4wnce  4«  that  di:ectioi„ 
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THE  FILIPINOS  CAN  NEVER  HAVE  A  FREE  COM- 
MONWEALTH UNLESS  WE  STAY  THERE 
AND  TRAIN  THEM  FOR  IT." 


\ttfaet  from  remarks  of  Hon,  HENRY  A.  GOOPEE  of  Wisconsin, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  May  6,  1904. 

All  of  the  disinterested,  competent  witnesses  agree  that  the 
fflrpinos  are  not  now  capable  of  maintaining  a  free  representative 
overnmcnt.  I  might  cite  much  unimpeachable  testimony  on  this 
oint,  but  shall  content  myself  by  reading  from  the  report  of  the 
■hurraan  Commission— President/ Schurman,  of  Cornell  University; 
:]miral  Dewey;  General  Otis;  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  and  Professor 
Worcester— five  men  selected  by  President  McKinley  to  examine  and 
eport  as  to  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  This  commission  of  dis- 
gioshed  men,  after  a  thorough  personal  investigation,  submitted 
President  McKinley  a  voluminous  and  exceptionally  able  report, 
overing  every  phase  of  the  Philippine  problem.  In  this  report  they 
y— I  read  from  page  103: 

First,  it  it?  impossible,  even  approximately,  to  fix  n.  time  for  th«  wlth- 
nv.f;]  of  American  sovereignty  over  the  arrhlpeln^o,  ap  no  one  can  fore- 
?  vlien  the  diverge  peoples  r,f  the  Philippine  I<!nnds  rony  be  molded  to- 
th.or  into  a  notifinnlity  capable  of  exorcising  all  the  function*  of  inde- 
ndent  self-government  They  are  certainly  taespohle  of  such  a  work 
■thy;  whether  in  one  or  morp  .srenorp.tlnnfi  they  can  be  trained  to  it  only 
=  fntnro  can  disclose.  And,  ?wondlv\  if  American  sovereignty  over  the 
■hipolnjro  shonM  ev^r  be  relinquished,  if  all  American  authority  over 
fcp  people  should  pvrr  ^easo  and  determine,  then  th»  United  Stnte*  should  re- 
duce all  obligations  to  foreign  nations  for  the  arood  conduct  of  the  Filipt- 
v  Undoubtedly  the  raising-  of  the  American  flair  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
*  entailod  great  reaponPlbilit?ep  upon  us:  but  to  pnp.rn.ntpp  carnal  pro- 
rtion  while  renouncing  internal  dominion  i-  no  v-oy  of  e<;o«pin£  from  them  J 
n  the  contrary,  while  von  pitll  down  the  flan  ynu  milti  pile  up  di/flcvltiea. 
Again  say  this  commission,  in  their  report,  page  183! 

Should  our  power  by  any  fatality  be  withdrawn — 
Fatality!  Fatal  to  what?  Fatal  to  whom?  Not  to  the  great 
lepablic  of  the  United  States;  not  to  Russia,  who  would  like  to 
lossess  these  islands;  not  to  Japan,  who  wnnts  the  islands;  not  to 
lermany,  who  wants  the  islands;  not  fatal  to  either  of  these  nations, 
rat  fatal,  sir— -utterly  fatal—to  the  Philippines  in  their  hope  of  free 
epresentative  government. 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  Sehurman,  Otis,  Denby,  Worcester  and 
Idmiral  Dewey: 

Should  our  power  by  any   fatality  be   withdrawn,   the  commission   be- 
?~   that    tho    government    of    the    Philippines    would    speedily    lap??    into 
rehy.  which  would  excuse,   if  It  did  not  necessitate,  the  intervention   of 
ithor  powers  and  the. eventual  division  of  the  islands  among  them. 

Now  follows  a  sentence  pregnant  with  meaning; 

On 7.v   throvfjh  American    occupation,    therefore,   is   the   idea   of  a   free, 
W-onvernwff,   and  united  Philippine  common  wealth    at   all   conceivable. 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  Filipinos  can  never  have  a  free  commonwealth 
mless  we  stay  there  and  train  them  for  it. 

And  the  indispensable  need,  from  the  Filipino  point  of  view,  of  main- 

Mnln^  Aworicnn  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago  is  recognized  by  all  In- 
5l!!p-pnt  Filipinos  and  even  by  those  insurgents  who  doyire  an  American 
TotertoratP.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  would  talc**  th*»  revenues  and  leavp  us 
be  responsibilities.  Nevertheless  they  recognize  the  Indisputable  fact  that 
be  Filipinos  can  not  stand  alone.  Thus  the  v/olf-'i  ro  of  the  Filipinos  coin- 
%?;  with  the  dicta t.pp  of  n^iionrsl  honor  in  forbidding  our  abandonment  of 
)?  rrchipole-jro.  We  cm  not.  from  nnv  point  of  view,  o^enpe  the  responsl- 
Mty  of  eovernmont  which  our  sovereignty  entnib,  and  t.he  commission  is 
frongly  persuaded  that  the  performance  of  our  national  duty  will  prove  a 
■rpotoc-t    blessing    to    the   people    of    the   Philippine    T*dnnds. 

In  the  great  debate  two  years  ago  on  the  Philippine  civil  govern- 
ment bill  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  declared  with 
touch  vehemence  that  that  legislation  was  being  enacted  for  the 
ftpress  purpose  of  exploiting  the  archipelago.  Two  years  have 
ptapsed,  and  now,  sir,  it  is  in  order  for  any  gentleman  on  that  side 
^  the  Chamber  to  point  out  a  single  case  of  exploitation  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  were  told  that  men  from  the  United  States 
J'er<*  going  there  to  seize  the  timber,  mining,  and  agricultural  lands 
;T  means  of  great  franchises,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  islands  was 
r  h;1  centered  in  a  few  greedy  monopolists. 

|  Win  any  gentleman  here  or  elsewhere  tell  the  House  and  the 
jWrican  people  where  there  has  been  even  one  instance  of  exploita- 
*,0lJ  in  the  Philippines?  Not  an  instance.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
fa»n'i  in  the  islands  now  is  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
saw  fit  in  fts  wisdom  to  enact  a  franchise  law  which  is  too  stringent, 
■J'toch  too  completely  hinders  the  investment  of  capital,  and  thereby, 
J?  that  extent,  injures  the  real  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
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"OUR  FUTURE  POINTS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  Of 
.  COiiERCE  UPOi  THE  PACIFIC." 

Extract*  from  remark*  of  Hon,  T.  H.  CARTER  of  Montana,  in  daih 
Congressional  Record,  Jane  6,  1900.  " 


Ihe  farmers,  finding  a  new  market  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  ib;, 
gmm  and  produce,  will  begin  to  feel  the  benefits  of  a  great  OnVnta 
trade.  Ihe  farmers  are  not  wanting  in  clearness  of  perception,  Thei 
understand  that  the  raising  of  a  surplus  in  this  country  is  of  I'm 
?w  *.?  8  a  market  can  be  Poured  for  that  surplus.  It  is  knowr 
that  the  markets  of  Europe,  overcrowded  and  the  scene  of  keen  corn. 
petition  from  everywhere,  can  not  but  be  depressed  by  great  add] 
tions  from  our  newly  opened  fields. 

We  must  find  a  market  in  the  Orient  for  the  products  of  our  farm 
or  cease  to  grow  agriculturally  in  this  country.  '  That  market  is  mmll 
able:  Going  about,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  a  distance  of  11,000  miles 
we  find  the  German  Emperor  endeavoring  to  get  a  lodgment  in  th< 
Orient  And  for  what?  For  the  sale  of  German  products.  We  fine 
the  French  Republic  entering  that  great  Asiatic  field  for  the  purposj 
of  opening  up  new  markets  for  its  goods  and  the  product  of  its  in- 
dustries.  We  find  England,  and  even  Italy,  endeavoring  to  partici 
pate  In  this  newly  developed  and  developing  field,  Russia,  with  hei 
mighty  railway  system  extending  across  Siberia  and  up  into  China 
is  reaching  out  for  that  market. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  m\ 
humble  judgment,  to  insist  that  this  Government  of  ours  shall  «ol 
stand  pmswely  by  and  permit  the  opportunity  of  the  hour  to  pmi 
from  them.  The  function  of  the  Government  in  this  particular  ii 
very  clear  to  my  mind.  The  people  individually  can  not  cope  wit! 
all  the  governments  in  the  world.  We  must  send  out  a  police  fora 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  will  protect  our  commerce  floating  or 
all  the  seas  and  abiding  in  every  port. 

We  must  have  it  understood  'that  where  an  American  merchanf 
or  ^an  American  shipowner  makes  a  contract  that  contract  will  be 
enforced  with  the  strong  arm  of  this  Government,  and  that  hereaftei 
no  American  merchant  or  sailor  will  be  humiliated  by  being  compelled 
to  pass  the  American  consulate  and  go  for  protection  In  his  right  to 
the  British,  the  Gerrmm,  the  French,  or  some  other  consulate,  as  un- 
fortunately has  occurred  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  centurv  of  mightv 
promise.  We  have  unlimited  resources  in  the  United  States.  Our 
agricultural  possibilities  have  scarcely  been  developed  to  the  extent 
of  a  meager  fraction.  With  millions  of  acres  of  land  still  unclaimed, 
and  unreclaimed*  with  a  people  of  superior  intelligence,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  illiteracy  compared  with  any  other  people" on  the  globe,  with 
our  railroads  constructed  to  such  an  "extent  that  we  reach  every  center 
of  industry  and  every  center  where  raw  materials  are  available,  we 
have  the  ability  to  push  our  marketable  products  to  tidewater  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

What  we  need  is  transportation  on  the  sea,  and  that  transportation 
on  the  sea  .will  avail  us  little  unless  we  have  the  naval  force  to  pro- 
tect it  and  sustain  our  merchants  in  their  just  demands  everywhere. 
We  can  not  protect  the  naval  force  in  turn  unless  we  have  the  coaling 
stations  .and  landing  places  where  our  naval  and  merchant  vessels 
mav  be  secure  In  coal,  shelter,  and  repairs. 

This  calls,  them,  for  the  establishment  of  onr  merchant  marine,  for 
the  development  of  onr  Navy,  not  to  fight  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
not  to  bully  ihe  weak  nor  to  dare  the  strong,  but  to  police  the  sta* 
and  protect  American  rights, 

^  Our  future  points  to  'the  development  of  commerce  upon  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  that,  too,  In  a  marvelous  degree,  during  the  ne^t 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  first  year  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  is 
at  hand,  and  a  trade  is  opening  which  will  eclipse  on  the  Pacific* the 
commerce  of  any  ocean  on  the  globe— a  commerce  beside  which  the 
commerce  of  the  Atlantic  will  pale  into  insignificance. 

There  are  £50,000,000  people"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
They  largely  produce  the  same  kind  of  things  we  produce.  We  sell 
them  only  enough  to  fill  up  deficiencies  here  and  there.  On  the  \V>«t 
side  of  the  Pacific,  within  5,000  miles  of  Manila,  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  globe  resides.  China,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
and  all  the  islands  and  smaller  states  connected,  promise  a  tran> 
which  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  every  enterprising  nation  in  Europe  and 
of  every  enterprising  merchant  -in  "Europe  as  well.  Our  people  are  n*>t 
blind  to  the  opportunity.  By  all  the  rules  the  Oriental  trade  is  chiefly 
ours. 


AM  A  DEMOCRAT  BUT  NOT  AN  AUTOMATON." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  /.  0.  MeLAUBIN  of  South  Carolina, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  February  28f  1900. 


Our  nation  lias  grown  by  obeying  the  instinct  of  development.  We 
e  to-day  "Greater  America,"  but  that  greatness  will  be  lost  if  we 
orget  the  political  philosophy  which  has  made  us  great— expansion 
if  American  thought,  territory,  mechanical  skill,  civilization,  and 
V  philosophy  of  development.  This  is  an  auspicious  moment  for  the 
•cation  and  development  of  our  export  trade.  The  unexplored  and 
•developed  markets  of  Asia  furnish  the  opportunity,  All  other 
■elds  have  been  occupied,  and  to  attempt  to  wrest,  them  from  other 
Ptions  is  a  doubtful  contest.  In  the  Orient  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities exceed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  optimist.  No  wonder  there 
s  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
be  outgrowth  of  commercial  competition.  Russia,  Germany,  Eng- 
aiiil  France,  and  Italy  have  received  rich  territory  under  the  iruise 
if  so-called  "spheres  of  influence."  The  United*  States  was  'thus 
on  fronted  by  Europe  in  the  East  when  the  battle  of  Manila  occurred. 
>  result  of  that  battle  has  been  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
«nds,  which  gives  us  a  foothold  from  which,  instead  of  suppliant 
wing  for  the  "open  door/'  we  are  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
IIht  nations.  But  it  has  been  asserted  that  our  trade  in  the  East 
?  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination  and  that  conditions  render  it 
mpossible  to  make  it  valuable. 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  contradicts  this  dogma.  In 
S93  our  whole  exports  to  China  of  cotton  cloths  were  only  35,000,000 
■yrds.  In  1896  its  volume  increased  to  72,000,000  yards.  In  1897 
(was  140,000,000  yards,  and  in  1898  it  was  221,000,000  yards,  in 
Wi  our  Asiatic  exports  of  flour  were  1,725,888  barrels,  against 
vM0,563  in  1898,  and  while  the  total  increase  in  our  exports  of 
our  to  all  countries  between  1898  and  1899  was  20  per  cent.,  the 
sports  to  Asiatic  countries  increased  39  per  cent.  There  has  been 
gradually  growing  increase  in  all  of  our  other  exports.  In  the 
•3st  our  trade  has  been  mainly  along  what  injsrht  be  called  the  lines 
f  least  resistance— that  is,  with  nations  speaking  the  English  Ian- 
wage. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  policy,  the  United  States  has  only  had 
1  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  while  England  has  had 
3  per  cent  and  Germany  10.8  per  cent.  The  United  States  is  the 
aithiest  and  largest  manufacturing  nation.  Since  1876  her  export 
ave  largely  exceeded  her  imports.  The  value  of  the  annual  product 
;  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Great  Britain  are  44  per  cent, 
»ermany  35  per  cent,  and  France  30  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United 
totes.  With  our  factories  running  eight  months  in  the  year,  we 
an  supply  our  domestic  market;  hence  there  is  a  necessity  for  an 
wt  for  our  surplus  products.  Thev  are  suited  to  the  climate  and 
*ople  of  the  East.  We  can  supply  the  teeming  millions  of  China 
;itn  cheaper  products  than  any  other  nation.  Chinese  ports  in  these 
'ays  of  steam  and  electricity  are  much  nearer  to  us  than  California 
as  to  Washington  in  1848.  As  a  nation  we  must  recognize  changed 
tuitions,  and  I  believe  that  by  properly  utilizing  our  advantages 
[)  the  Philippines  our  trade  will  continue  to  increase,  until  most' of 
u?  surplus  products  find  remunerative  markets  in  the  East. 
J  am  a  Democrat,  loyal  to  the  party  and  its  principles;  but  J  am 
N  an  automaton,  nor  a  slave  to  be  moved  by  the  party  lash.  1 
fa  trying  to  represent  what  I  believe  is  best  for  my  people  and'  my 
rf'»07i,  and  am  content  to  let  the  future  speak  for  'itself.  The  Con- 
dition, as  the  handiwork  of  the  fathers,  has  my  love  and  rever- 
se; but,  Mr.  President,  there  is  something  higher  than  the  letter 
MMe  law.  Whenever  in  our  past  history  the  Constitution  has  come 
Jt0  conflict  with  the  national  sense  of  right  and  duty,  it  has  given 
•c;y-  Like  the  Sabbath,  the  Constitution  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
i0r  the  Constitution. 

Wler  a  destiny  unforeseen  and  uncontrolled  by  us,  the  power  and 
^htutions  of  the  United  States  have  been  planted  in  the  East.  I 
j'^e  that  if  we  do  our  duty,  it  means  not  only  the  elevation  and 
^ttng  of  the  peoples  of  that  far-off  land,  but  that  it  will  add  to 
^  power  and  glory  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  commercial 
"Prvfiiacy  of  the  nation. 


"WHO  WOULD  HAUL  DOWN  THE  FLAG?" 


Extracts  from   remarks   of   Hon,  J.  C.   SIBLEY  of  Pennsyh.mkl 
in  daily   Congressional  Record,  February  I,  1900, 


Shall  we  keep  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  Puerto  Rico?  Rv 
foot!  No  nation  on  the  globe  has  higher  rights  or  better  title  to 
a  rod  of  soil  We  hold  by  a  double  claim -the  right  of  conquest 
and  the  right  of  purchase,  My  belief  is  that  where  once  our  banner's 
shadow  has  fallen,  there  will  survive  a  race  of  freemen. 

And  again  I  echo  the  President's  query,  "Who  wonld  haul  down 
the  flag?"  Who  planted  it  there?  What  Cabinet  council?  What 
warrior?  What  statesman?  What  Senator  or  Representative?  What 
body  of  men  framed  any  plan  of  conquest?  The  cries  of  suffering 
humanity,  ground  down  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  oppression,  rang 
in  our  ears,  and  we  stopped  our  ears.  Their  groans  we  heard,  but 
we  answered  not  We  saw  them  stripped  and  wounded  on  our  way 
to  Jericho,  and  like  the  priest  and  Levite  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  Not  unheard  at  the  throne  of  heaven  were  those  groans  and 
prayers. 

In  order  to  awaken  us  from  our  torpor  and  almost  criminal  iridif 
ference  the  Almighty  permitted  the  enemies  of  His  wrath  to  hurt!- 
their  thunderbolts  under  the  bows  of  the  Maine  lying  peace f?iHr 
at  anchor  in  Habana  Harbor.  Nor  keenest  sighted  statesmen  nor 
most  daring  warrior  had  even  contemplated  the  possibility  of  gain 
growth,  or  greatness  to  us  as  a  nation  to  come  out  of  the  war  of 
4  which  the  blowing  up  of  the    Maine  was  the  first  declaration. 

These  lands  and  people,  unworthily  ruled,  were,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty,  to  pass  from  the  house  of  Saul  to  that  of  David 
God  and  the  valor  of  sfmertcan  arms  gave  us  this  territory,  not 
because  we  are  a  nation  altogether  free,  altogether  pure  and  blame- 
less, but  because,  working  through  human  instrumentalities,  He  hot 
given  it  to  the  boldest,  freest,  most  progressive,  most  enlightened, 
and  most  Christian  of  all  the  nations  of  the  present  age. 

Sir,  T  am  an  optimist.  My  belief  is  that  on  this  continent  God 
has  willed  to  plant  a  people  who  shall  carry  the  arts  of  peace  and 
the  story  of  the  cross  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  You  deprecate 
war  not  more  than  myself;  but,  sir,  under  certain  conditions  war 
is  to  the  body  politic  what  the  plowshare  in  the  mellowed  mold 
is  to  the  husbandman.  Noxious  growths  and  thorns  and  briar: 
must  be  exterminated  and  uprooted,  that  the  fairer  fruitage  may 
develop. 

Within  the  bosom  of  our  soil  the  Almighty  has  stored,  throa 
countless  ages,  the  treasuries  of  mineral.  From  her  breast,  clothed 
with  forests  and  golden  with  ripening  harvests  He  will  house  and 
feed  a  race  which  will  hasten  the  dawn  of  that  morning  when 
through  a  thousand  cycles  war  shall  be  banished,  the  swords  beaf 
into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  men.  iini'-1 
time  shall  be  no  more,  shall  look  into  the  eyes  of  each  other  and 
recognize  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  We  go  forth  as  a  nation,  not  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  to  make  men 
fit  to  survive. 

Do  gentlemen  recognize  the  fact  that  in  one  hundred  years 
from  to-day  this  will  be  a  nation  of  400,000,000  souls?  With  mcb 
a  soil,  with  such  material  resources,  and  with  such  a  people,  v/h*1 
would  haul  down  the  flag  from  enlarged  boundaries?  Who  v^dd 
environ  and  stifle  between  two  oceans  the  energies  of  such  a  civilb*' 
ttont  Who  would  pent  up  its  powers  within  ths  confine*  of  '* 
continent  f 
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"RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN." 


<rtract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SHELBY  M.  GULLOM  of  Illinois, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  27,  1904. 

CUBA. 

In  order  that  no  selfish  motive  might  be  imputed  to  the  United 
tat<vi  in  entering  upon  the  war  with  Spain,  live  days  before  the 
asj»age  of  the  resolution  declaring  war  against  Spain  a  resolution 
as  passed  by  Congress  stating  that — 

The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
errise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  the  island  of  Cuba, 
:cept  for  the  pacification  thereof  and  asserts  its  determination, 
hen  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of 
ic  island  to  its  people. 

We  have  kept  this  pledge  to  the  very  letter.  It  has  been  well 
id  that— 

There  is  no  other  instance  in  modern  history  where  such  a  declara- 
m  of  self -negation  was  first  made  and  then  completely  fulfilled. 
This  bright  record  of  disinterested  and  national   faith  will  grow 
:ceter  and  sweeter  in  the#  memory  of  those  who  pride  themselves 
the  sons  of  a  great,  free,  and  honorable  nation. 
We  retained  control  of  Cuba   for  a  time  until  she  was  in  a  con- 
ition  to  establish   her  own   government;  we  assisted  her  in  estab- 
ihing  a  republican  government;  we  only  asked  that  she  should  pledge 
;  not  to  enter  into  any  compact  with  a  foreign  power  which  would 
nd  1o  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba  or  permit  a  foreign  power 
obtain  lodgment  in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  the  island;  not 
assume  or  contract  any  public  debt  to  repay  which  the  ordinary 
ermes  of  the  island  would  be  inadequate,  and  giving  the  United 
rates  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  maintenance  of  her  independence. 
These   pledges   which  we   exacted   of   Cuba   are   substantially   the 
iportant    provisions    of   the    so-called    "Piatt    amendment."      They 
e  in  the   interest   of  Cuba   more  perhaps   than   they   are   in   the 
terest  of  the  United  States.     With  these  exceptions,  Cuba   is  as 
dependent  of  the  United  States  as  she  is  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Cuba  has  adopted  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  "Piatt  amend- 
ent"  as  a  part  of  her  fundamental  law,  and  a  treaty  has  been 
included    and    recently    ratified    by    the    Senate    embodying   these 
edges  in  the  form  of  an  international  compact. 
We  not  only  engaged  in  war  to  free  Cuba  from  Spanish  misrule, 
icessitating  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money  and  the  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  American  soldiers,  but  the  Government 
the   United    States,   after   establishing   Cuba    as    an    independent 
public,   under   the   constant   urging   of   President   Roosevelt,   pro- 
id  for  reciprocal  commercial  relations  with  that  island  in  order 
jrive  to  Cuba   material   prosperity   and  to  bring  the  island  intc 
os't  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
This  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  carried 
"o  effect  by  Congress,  and  provides  in  brief  that  Cuban  products 
■!1  be  admitted  into  our  ports  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  below 
e  Dingley  tariff  pet,  in  return  for  which  Cuba  grants  concessions 
American  products  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  which  will 
Me  the  United  States  to  secure  a  large  part  of  the  Cuban  market. 
To   enable   the    United    States    to   maintain   the   independence   of 
ita  and  to  protect  her  people,  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  our 
^  country,  Cuba  has  leased  to  the   United  States  two  splendid 
'J'ing  stations,  Guantanamo  and  Bahia  Honda. 
Tlie^e  stations  are  not  only  of  value  for  the  defense  of  our  own 
ton  try.  but  they   are  very   important   from   a  strategic  standpoint 
to'.'  defense  of  an  isthmian  canal,  when  it  shall  be  constructed. 

BESTTLTS  OF  THE  WAB  WITH  SPAIN. 
The  termination  of  the  war  with  Spain  freed  Cuba  and  gave  to 
le  United  States  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  But  there  were 
°^J  important  results.  That  short,  though  momentous,  conflict, 
though  it  was  in  comparison  with  our  own  civil  war,  had 
ai(*i  as  important  an  effect  upon  the  subsequent  history  and  policy 
N*  United  States. 

Our  war  Wjth  Spain  brousrht  the  nation  to  a  self-consciousness 
•*>  other  event  in  our  history  has  done.  That  conflict  aroused 
{(\'i  realization  of  the  fact  that  more  than  a  century  of  remark- 
e  h-fernal  industrial  development  had  rendered  us  an  important 
r!°i'  in  the  world's  system. 

tinier  the  Administrations  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  the  United 
■^  has  obtained  a  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
Uv-er  occupied  in  any  farmer  period  of  our  national  Hf&. 


'CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLAND! 
SPEAK  VOLUMES  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE 
POLICY   AND   ABILITY   OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN   PARTY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  B.  LAND  IS,  of  Indim 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  %7}  190 4. 


I  contend  tiow,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  brightest  page  thai,  k 
been  written  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  last  seven  years  ha 
been  written  with  reference  to  those  questions  that  followed  ou 
war  with  Spain.  That  war  lasted  only  ninety  days,  but  the  proli 
ferns  that  came  with  it  are  with  us  to-day  and  they  will  reraai 
with  us  until  our  children  are  in  their  graves. 

You  remember,  how  after  that  war  came  to  an  end,  our  friein 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  insisted  that  Cuba  should  im 
mediately  be  given  her  freedom  and  independence.  The  man 
the  White  House  said  no,  they  are  noj,  ready.  You  said,  ''To 
have  lied  to  Cuba;  you  do  not  intend  to  give  Cuba  her  independ 
ence."  We  said,  "She  is  not  ready  for  H;  we  want  time  to  pnl 
pare  her  for  her  independence."  1 

Wre  brought  a  carload  of  school-teachors  from  Cuba  and  educniel 
them.  We  sent  scores  of  Americans  down  there  to  teach  them  til 
principles  of  self-government.  We  went,  down  there  and  cleann 
"her  cities  and  towns  and  put  in  sewerage  systems,  and  on  the  20i 
of  May  a  year  ago  Columbia  presented  Cuba  with  a  pure  whit 
parchment  of  human  freedom,  and  she  has  been  able  to  take  car 
of  that  freedom  and  is  happy  and  independent  to-day.  Had  w 
done  as  you  wanted  us  to  'do,  yellow  fever  would  be  thriv 
ing  in  Cuba  to-day,  [Revolution  would  follow  revolution 
as  in  Central  America,  South  America,  Santo  Doming-c 
and  other  Spanish- American  republics  until  we  would  h 
been  involved  with,  other  nations  of  tb"  vr-~  :•'■*. 

Take  Porto  Rico.  Well-informed  gentlemen  from  the  island  0 
Porto  Rico  state  that  prior  to  our  occupation  of  that  island  small 
pox  had  infested  parts  of  it  for  three  hundred  years.  One  of  th 
first  things  we  did  when  we  went  there  was  to  take  900,000  peopl 
and  vaccinate  every  one  of  them,  and  for  the  last  four  years  ther 
has  not  been  a  single  case  of  small-pox  in  all  Porto  Rico. 

Over  in  the  Philippine  Islands  when  our  soldiers  went  over  ther 
it  was  prophesied  that  it  would  take  an  army  of  100,000  men  twent; 
years  to  establish  conditions  in  those  islands  so  that  there  woul' 
be  peace  and  order  and  good  government. 

Those  islands  have  been  pacified;  law  and  onW  have  been  estab 
lished,  and  the  army  has  been  reduced  to  18,000  men.  We  ha* 
spent  vast  sums  on*  their  docks;  we  have  spent  millions  on  thei 
roads;  15,000  people  are  working  to-day  on  one  road  leading! 
into  the  mountains  from  Manila.  We  "have  established  libraries 
we  sent  a  ship  loaded  with  1,000  school  teachers  over  there  to  ligl 
the  torch.  Last  month  100  Filipino  boys  came  to  this  country  t 
be  educated.    Thev  will  go  back  to  educate  their  fellows. 

We  have  started  normal  schools  over  there.  We  have  organize 
trade  schools,  and  we  have  reorganized  their  courts  in  accordant' 
with  the  dictates  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice.  We  have  given  taen 
religious  liberty.  We  have  given  the  farmers  of  the  Philip])"* 
primers,  translated  into  their  own  language,  so  that  they  may  m 
telligently  cultivate  the  soil.  They  have  homes  now  in  plac< 
of  huts  over  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Those  islands  ai' 
blossoming  as  a  rose.  And  every  dollar  expended  comei 
from  the  revenues  of  those  islands.  . 

Have  we  done  right?  If  we  have  not,  then  civilization  ;■ 
a  fraud,  enlightenment  is  a  lie,  arid  the  Christian  churn*  > 
a  whited  '  sepuicher.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip!)-;' 
Islands  in  their  condition  to-day  speak  volumes  for  the  cw 
stroctive  policy  and  ability  of  the  Republican  party.  * 
have  given  the  nations  of  the  eaith  new  ideas  relative  to  ^ 
control  of  colonial  governments.. 

Where  did  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  begin  *"• 
that  of  William  McKinley  end?  No  one  could  tell.  One  n!jr^ 
into  the  other  naturally;  'the  same  policy  has  been  carrier  °^ 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  was  followed  under  *^ij^f 
McKinley.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  am  for  Theodore  T*^ 
velt  as  our  next  nominee  far  President  of  the  United  ?>?.:»«.' 1 


"THE  OPEN  DOOR  IN  CHINA." 


;,/»".:««  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  of  Illinois,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record.  April  27,  WOJ*. 

The  United  States  has  stood  for  the  open  door  in  China,  and  as  a  result 
10  diplomacy  and  influence  of  Secretory  Hay  freedom  of  commerce  has 
m  secured   and   the   division  of  Chin*   among   the   powers   has   been   pre- 

a  ted.      *      *      * 

In  September,  1899,  Secretary  Hay  addressed  communication*  to  the 
loveraments  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  suggest- 
,gthat  as  he  understood  it  to  be  the  settled  policy  and  purpose  of\hose 
mines ;  not  to  use  any  privileges  which  may  be  granted  them  in  China  as  a 
jeans  of  excluding  any  commercial  rival  and  that  freedom  of  trade  for 
be;n  m  that  ancient  Empire  means  freedom  of  trade  for  all  the  world  alike 
,e  considered  that  the  maintenance  of  this  policy  is  alike  urgently  de- 
luded by  the  commercial  communities  of  these  several  nations  and  that 
is  the  only  one  which  will  improve  existing  conditions  and  extend  their 
irlher  operations.  He  further  suggested  that  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
-vernment  that  the  interests  of  its  citizens  should  not  be  prejudiced 
rough  exclusive  treatment  by  any  of  the  controlling  powers  within  their 
poeuve  spheres  of  interest  in  China  and  that  it  hopes  to  retain  there 
in  open  market  for  all  the  world's  commerce,  remove  dangerous  source- 
international  irritation,  promote  administrative  reform,  etc.  He  ac- 
.nlmgly  suggested  a  declaration  by  each  of  them  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
Til  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  their  spheres  of  interest 

Without  inconsiderable  delay  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain    Russia 

many,  Italy,  and  Japan  replied  to  Secretary  Hay's  circular  note,  giving 

.rdial  and  full  assurance  of  the  principles  suggested  by  our  Government 

Thus  was  successfully  begun  the  since  famous  open-door  policy  of  the 

i;it.ed  States  in  China. 

Hut  this  great  triumph  in  the  interest  of  freedom  of  commerce  of  lh« 
torld  In  China  was  followed  by  the  famous  Boxer  outbreak  in  1900.     *     • 

Knffi1iithnfI?l,(iStr0f  tbe  ia!c^e  excitement  throughout  the  world,  when  the 
,;y.niall  of  the  Empire  of  China  seemed  almost  certain.  Secretary  "lav 
S?  oneT^WSifhi^icll  s"  dVi"»*»*hes  ™*  official  acts?  issSedT drcuhfr 
ore  on  July  6,  1900,  to  oil  the  powers  having  interest  in  Phinn  "talVn.. 
he  position  of  the  United  states!  tnnt  it  would  be  our  poH<  y to  find  > 
olution  which  would  bring  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China  preservS 
ts  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all  rights  mJknteedR 
wity  and  international  law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the^rtncfile  of 
:vari^?n}SP?irt,afl1  tr,arte1witn  alJ  Wt*  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  TW?  not' 
*<a\y  stated  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  during  that  ™i tine 

This   had   not   been   the   policy   of   some  of   the  European   nations    vet 

gvers  and  China  ;  and  an  enormous  and  exorbitant  demand  was  made  J! 
;  alUes  as  an  indemnity,  which  China  would  probably  never  be  able  to 
»y.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  this  negotiation  constant!/ 
wervened  to  reduce  the  demands  of  the  great  powers  of :  Europe.  *  * * 
■ho  »S,n*cei.,the  ?IgniDg  of.the  Gnal  Protocol  we  have  negotiated  with  Chim 
?vern2eitera*    C2mTrcial  treaty  whlch  CWna  has  with  any  othw  forSiSS 

Secretary  Hay  has  very  recently  gained  another  dioloraatfe  triumph 
~ie  interest  of  China.  It  had  been  apparent  for  some  ira  "that  war  be 
jwn  Russia  and  Japan  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  realized  that  that  wlr 
"ip  policy.      y       P  iGtesrIty  of  Cbiaa  and  «">  beneflte  of  the  oP^n- 

Sccretary  Hay,   on   February   10.   J004,   addressed   to   the   Government-* 

ir»?  f  li'  iaSan'-  an?  Chma>  and  t0  otber  P°wers  interested  in  China  a 
Jn^  of  the  following  tenor :  ^u'Ud»   a 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  th-ii 

the  military   operations  which   have   begun    between    Russia   and    Japan 

hV,eut£a?,,tl  0f   (lbina'    and    ,n    a"    Practicable   ways    her   admintstiSfv* 

ttV?al^•b^P^0t^t.ert.*b5i  b0th   paJtiC8'   and   that  thc  arGa  ""  Sostiliti^ 

y li  be  localized  and  limited  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  undue  excite  Jr. en  t 

a   disturbance   of   the    Chinese    people    may    be'  prevented I    and    the Meast 

Dcea-ionJdSS  commerce  and  Peaceful  intercourse  of  the  world  may  be 

shis  measure  was  recognized  as  so  wise  and  was  so  generally  com 
■  — ;"d  by  the  nations  of  the  world  that  not  only  has  it  been  accented  bv 
™«  neutral  nations,  but  it  has  been  accepted  by  Russia  and  Japan  'them- 

These  measures  of  our  Government  respecting  China  are  of  the  ~reat 
r  -  significance  and  importance,  because  they  not  only  tend  to  the  "peace 
■i  tn...  world,  but  to  preserve  the  extensive  territory  and  enormous  ponu- 
«iot:  of  that  Empire  to  the  free  and  untranimeled  trade  and  commerce  of 

L  'i'»o  much  credit  can  not  be  (riven  to  the  Administration  of  President 
I  Jos.'.-c7t  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  thin  delicate  and  co?nplicated 
!:£""■  >e  and  Eastern  question  has  been  managed  by  the  admirable  stateman 
■  Hv  and   diplomacy   of   his  great   Secretary  of  State. 
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"COMMERCIAL  BENEFITS  OF  COLONIZATION." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  Oil  ABLE  $  DICK  of  Ohio,  in  f/(1] 
Congressional  Record,  June  9, 1900. 

The  commercial  benefits  of  colonization  are  indicated  in  some  deg? 
by  tables,  which  show  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  \ 
colonies  in   recent  years, 

The  United  Kingdom  in  189?  exported  to  her  colonies  goods  valu 
at  #123,2 12,102  out  of  a  totid  exportation  of  $1,431,598,345; 
per  cent  of  her  total  exports  were  sent  to  the  colonies*  The  tot 
imports  of  her  colonies  in  the  year  were  $l,21(>,28k637,  and  t 
amount  which  they  took  from  Great  Britain,  $433,512,102,  for 
31.8  per  cent  of  their  total  imports.  To  the  non-British  world  t 
United  Kingdom  sold  in  the  same  year  goods  valued  at  $1,0083*1? 
and  this  amounted  to  only  13  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  no 
British  world  in  that  year.  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  ure 
Britain  whs,  through  her  relations  with  her  colonies,  able  to  .sijpp 
them  with  31.8  per  cent  of  their  imports,  while  to  the  non-lini'i 
world  she  was  only  able  to  supply  13  per  cent  of  its  imports,  K» 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  from  which  tier  purchases  are  «oni 
mous,  whose  people  speak  the  same  language  and  have  extrrnn 
close  business  relations  with  her,  she  only  supplied  in  1899,  17  • 
rent  of  its  iptal  imports?  while  supplying  34.8  per  cent  of  the  i 
ports  of  her  colonies, 

The    imports    of    the    British    colonies,    as    already    indicated.  ■■ 
$i>.21()*,284,(>37,    and    had   Great    Britain    supplied    to    them    only  ! 
proportion — 13  per  cent— of  the  imports  she  was  able  to  supply 
the   non-British   world  it  would  have  amounted  to  but  $158,106,0! 
instead  of  the  $423,  219,102  which  she  actually  did  send  to  them, 

Thus  in  the  year  in  question,  upon  this  estimate,  she  made 
market  in  her  colonies  for  $205,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  excets 
what  she  would  have  sold  them  had  then  held  the  same  retail-. a 
her  that  does  the  non-British  world  generally.  Even  had  she  be 
able  to  supply  them  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  imports  as 
supplies  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  her  sales  to  them  mid 
such  extremely  favorable  circumstances  would  have  fallen  $218,000,0 
below  those  actually  made. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  study  of  the  commercial  relations  of  On- 
Britain  and  her  colonies  and  of  the  non-British  world,  respective 
that  her  sales  to  her  colonies  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  tli 
would  have  been  had  the  colonies  not  held  this  relation  to  h 
Xow,  let  us  apply  this  general  fact  to  Great  Britain's  commerce  wi 
her  colonics  during  a  term  of  years.  The  exports  of  the  Unit 
Kingdom  to  her  colonies  from  1808  to  1898,  a  term  of  thirty  veaf 
have  amounted  to  $11,580,000,000,  and  applying  to  this  vast  sum  tl 
estimate  already  made  that  she  sells  to  her  colonies  more  than  doi 
the  amount  which  they  would  buy  did  not  the  colonial  rclal 
ship  exist,  it  will  be  apparent  that  she  has  by  her  colonial  enterurii 
made  for  her  manufacturers  and  producers  a  mnrket  durfm:  ll 
last  thirty  years  for  more  than  $6,000,000,000  in  clear  excess  of  thi 
which  they  would  have  had  with  this  same  territory  had  not  tl 
colonial  relationship  existed, 

Now,  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  case;  All  manufacturing  eoui 
tries  and  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  now  find  it  necessary 
import  large  quantities  of  tropical  products,  partially  for  rami 
facturing  and  partly  for  consumption  of  their  people  —coffee,  ■. 
cocoa,  spiees,  hemp,  jute,  rubber,  etc.  By  making  these  pur 
in  the  colonies  the  mother  country  benefits  those  of  her  own  ci!i#i 
whose  capital  is  invested  in  great  producing  enterprises  in  $ 
colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  obtains  a  permanent  and  rctruii 
supply  of  the  articles  which  she  must  have  for  her  factories  an 
breakfast  tables.  Of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  Kin£r0'»m  ' 
the  last  thirty  years,  more  than  $12,000,000,000  worth,  or  23  per  cen 
has  been  taken  from  her  colonies,  while  of  her  exports  in  the  deca' 
3  809  to  18T8,  25  per  cent  went  to  the  colonies,  and  in  the  foib'vil] 
decade  29  per  cent,  while  in  1898  more  than  30  per  cent  w  n 
the  colonies. 

Thus  in  the  past  thirty  years  the  United  Kingdom  has,  throu^]^ 
colonial  enterprises,  made  a  market  for  fully  si®  thousand  niHlJ 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  excess  of  what  she  would  have  sold  jo  u 
same  territory  had  not  the  colonial  relationship  existed,  while  *!w  n 
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expended  among  the  people  of  those  countries  $ 12,000 ,000, O00 
purchase  of  articles  required  by  her  population  for  food  or  -ni 
facturing,  and  thus  benefited  to  a  great  extent  both  the  people  !lf  JJ 
colonies  and  those  of  her  own  people  having  business  relations  t»  w 
colonies. 
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ROOSEVELT.— "ABOUT  EXPANSION  AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES." 


gfiracts  from  public  addresses  and   works  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT, 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904. 

The   inevitable   march  of   events  gave   us   the  control   of   the   Philippine 
Islands  at  a  time  so  opportune  that  it  may  without  irreverence  be  called 

providential.  Unless  we  show  ourselves  weak,  unless  we  show  ourselves  de- 
generate sons  of  the  sires  from  whose  loins  wo  sprang,  we  must  go  on  with 
the  work  we  have  undertaken.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  work  will 
ever  be  of  a  peaceful  character.  (Speech  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.t  May  13, 
I9u:<.) 
If  we  are  wise,  if  we  care  for  our  reputation  abroad,  if  we  are  sensitive 
our  honor  at  home,  we  will  allow  no  question  of  partisan  politics  ever  to 
enter  into  the  administration  of  the  great  islands  which  came  under  our 
flag  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain.  (Speech  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Novem- 
ber .19,  1902.) 

If  we  do  our  duty  aright  in  the  Philippines,  we  will  add  to  that  national 
renown  which  is  the  highest  and  finest  part  of  national  life,  we  will  greatly 
bwefit  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and,  above  all,  we  will  play  our 
mvt  well  in  the  great  work  of  uplifting  mankind.  (Strenuous  Life,  p.  20.) 
Fundamentally  the  cause  of  expansion  is  the  cause  of  peace.  ("Expan- 
sion and  peace,"  Strenuous  Life,  p.  34.) 

The  guns  that  thundered  off  Manila  and  Santiago  left  us  echoes  of  glory, 

but  they  also  left  us  a  legacy  of  duty.     If  we  drove  out  a  mediaeval  tyranny 

only  to  make  room  for  savage  anarchy,  we  had  better  not  have  begun  the 

ta>k  at  all.     It  is  worse,  than  idle  to  say  that  we  have  no  duty  to  perform 

snd  can  leave  to  their  fates  the  islands  we  have  conquered.     Such  a  course 

vould  be  the  course  of  infamy.     It  would  be  followed  at  once  by  utter  chaos 

hi  the  wretched  islands  themselves.     Some  stronger,   manlier  power  would 

iia\e  to  step  in  and  do  the  work.     (Strenuous  Life,  p.  11.) 

Oar  greatest  statesmen  have  always  been  those  who  believed  in  the  na- 

;.j — who  bad  faith  in  the  power  of  our  people  to  spread  until   they  should 

come    the    mightiest   among   the   peoples   of   the   world.      ("Manhood    and 

Statehood,"  Strenuous  Life,  p.  205.) 

in  the  Philippines  Jet  us  remember  that  the  spirit  and  not  the  mere  form 

of  government  is  the  essential  matter.     The  Tagalogs  have  a  hundredfold 

tie  freedom  under  us  that  they  would  have  if  we  had  abandoned  the  islands. 

e  are  not  trying  to  subjugate   a  people;   we   are   trying   to   develop  them 

id  make   thorn   a   law-abiding,    industrious,    and    educated    people,    a  ad    we 

•pe   ultimately   a  self-governing   people.      In   short,    in    the   work   we   have 

>r:e  we   are   but  carrying  out   the  true   principles   of   our   democracy.     We 

ork  in  a  spirit  of  self-respect  for  ourselves  and  of  good,  will  toward  others, 

i  a  spirit  of  love  for  and  of  infinite  faith   in  mankind.     We  do  not  blind1.-/ 

'.ui'-'e  to  face  the  evils  that  exist  or  the  shortcomings  inherent  in   human- 

y;  but  across  blundering  and  shirking,  across  selfishness  and  meanness  of 

.>live,    across  shortsightedness   and   cowardice  we   gaze   steadfastly    toward 

in  fnr   horizon    of   golden    triumph.       ("National    duties,"    Strenuous    Life, 

24a.) 

Our   warfare  in    the   Philippines   has   been    carried   on   with   singular   hu- 

-unty.     For  e\eiy  ad   of  cruelty  by  our  men  there  have  been   innumerable 

acts  of  forbearance,   magnanimity,  and  generous  kindness.     These  are  the 

qualities   which   have  characterized  the  war  as  a  whole.      (Memorial  Day 

"■'■toss  at  Arlington,  May  30,  1902.) 

be  progress  of  the  American  arms  means  the  abolition  of  cruelty,  the 
bringing  of  peace,  and  the  rule  of  law  and  order  under  the  civil  srovern- 
Kent.  Other  nations  have  conquered  to  create  irresponsible  military  rule. 
«"  conquer  to  brine  ju«?t  and  responsible  civil  government  to  the  conquered. 
(Memorial  Day  address  at  Arlington,  May  30,  1902.) 

Taking  the  work  of  the  army  and  the  civil  authorities  together,  it  maybe 
Questioned  whether  anywhere  else  in  modem  times  the  world  has  seen  a 
oeti-.T  example  of  real  conservative  statesmanship  than  our  people  have 
?wn  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  (Annual  message,,  second  session,  Fifty- 
""♦•nth  Congress.) 
So  policy  ever  entered  into  hj  the  American  people  has  vindicated  itself 
more  signal  manner  than  the  policy  of  holding  the  Philippines.  To* 
triumph  of  our  arms,  above  all,  the  triumph  of  our  laws  and  principles,  has 
waie  sooner  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be 
""  n  to  the  army  for  what  it.  has  done  in  the  Philippines  both  in  warfare 
from  an  administrative  standpoint  in  preparing  the  way  for  civil  gov- 
ernment; and  similar  credit  belongs  to  the  civil  authorities  for  the%av  in 
^<:h.  they  have  planted  the  seeds  of  self-government  in  the  ground  thus 
a«..!o  ready  for  them.     (Annual  message,  second  session,  Fifty-seventh  Con- 

.'   dealing  with   the   Philippine   people   we  mw.t  show   both   patience   mid 
TUd:h,    forbearance   end   r-teadfast  resolution.     Our  aim   is   hish.      We   do 
desire  to  do  for  the  islanders  merely  what  has  elsewhere  been  done  f^r 
topic  peoples  by  even  the  best  foreign   Governments.     We  hope  to  do   fur 

^m   what  has  never  before  been  done  for  any  people  of  the  tropics to 

-e  them  lit  for  -.eli'-go/e/nment  after  the  fa\-:bion  of  the  really  free  na- 
Jons.      (Annual  message,  first  session,  Fifty-seventh  Congress.) 

have  felt  that  the  events  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  "have  been  steadily 
■•■ning  the  dtiy  when  the  Pacific  will  loom  in  the  world's  commerce  as 
?*•>  Atlantic  now  loom*,,  and  I  have  wished  greatly  to  see  these  marvelous 
ftl^!> unities  growing  up  on  i-.he  Pacific  -dope.  (  P.ar.stow,  Cal..  Mav  7.  1903.) 
V,'i!*  Place  a«  a  nation  is  and  must  be  with  the  nations  that  have  "loft  In- 
^'»>;y  their  impress  on  the  centuries.  Men  will  tell  you  that  the  great 
priding  nations  of  antiquity  have  passed  away.  So  tbev  have:  and  so 
Ml?  all  others.     (San  Francisco.  Oak,  May  13,  1903.) 

l'li«  insurrection  among  the  Filipinos  has  been  absolutely  quelled.  The 
;ur  pas  been  brought,  to  nn  end  sooner  than  even  the  rcost  sanguine  of  us 
-«r«,'l  to  hope.  Tb«  «vorld  has  not  in  recent  years  seen  any  military  task 
;;'■<'  with  more  soldierly  energy  and  ability  ;  and  done,  moreover,  in  a  spirit 
J  & --at  humanHy.  'Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  22,  1902.) 
ft1«-  're  is  no  question  as  to  our  not  having  gone  far  enough  and  fast 
;;;"Jf  n  in  granting  self-government  to  the  Filipinos ;  the  only  possible  dan- 
*;*  j as  been  lest  we  should  go  faster  and  further  than  was  in  the  interes 
1  tee  Filipinos  themselves.     (Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  10,  1902.) 


"THE  SACRED  MISSION  WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATE! 
IS  CALLED  UPON  TO  PERFORM." 


Extracts  from  speech  of  Hon.  HENRY  A.  COOPER  of  Wise 
in  House  of  Representatives,  June  19,  1902. 


A  SACRED  MISSION, 

Wc  are  m  the  Philippines  to  discharge  a  duty,  a  duty  whiHi 
owe  to  ourselves,  to  the  people  of  the  archipelago,  and  to  the  ca 
of   civil   liberty    everywhere   throughout   the   earth.     We   are   in  th 
islands,  and,  despite  all  harsh  utterances  to  the  contrary — there  hav 
been  many  of  these  of  late — we  are  there  for  no  other  purpose  th 
to  set  wider  the  bounds  of  freedom,  to  secure  liberty  and  opportunit 
and  all  the  benefits  of  the  best  of  modern  civilizations  for  a  dov 
trodden   race   to   whom,   through    hopeless   centuries,   these   ble^jn*j 
have  been  denied,  and  in  the  place  of  an  ancient,  decrepit  mona 
and  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  establish  the  invincible  young  repubii 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

This  is  the  high,  the  sacred  mission,  which,  in  the  course  of  Inn 
events  and  under  the  providence  of  God,  the  United  States  is  tallci 
upon  to  perform.     On   distant  shores,  in   the  immediate  present 
at  the  very  door — of  oriental  despotism,  and  under  circumstance?, 
conspicuous    and    commanding   that    our   work    and   its    results   slinl 
forever  be  seen  cf  men,  this   Republic  is  laying  the  foundation  fo 
a  new  order  of  things.     No  other  event,  sir,  since  the  nation-savin 
civil  war,  so  brings  to  mind  and  justifies  the  prophetic  saying  of  th 
great  Scotchman;  "The  world  is  all  so  changed;   go  much  that  seeraei 
vigorous  has  sunk  decrepit,  so  much  that  was  not  is  beginning 
be!     What  sounds  are  these,  new  in  centuries?     Behold  democrat 
announcing  that  she  is  born  and  will  envelop  the  whole  world V9 

*  *  *  *  #  «  # 

Whether  we  Miccced  or  fail  in  these  islands,  we  are  engaged  in 
business  the  results  of  which  will  profoundly  and  forever  affect  ti> 
prestige  and  influence  of  this  Republic,  and  so,  in  its  ultimate  conse 
quenccs,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  should  remenibe 
what  we  are.  The  United  States  of  America  is  to-day  at  the  Inches 
point  in  its  career.  Never  before  has  it  stood  forth  in  the  prescne 
of  the  world  in  such  majestic  plenitude  of  power— 70,000,000  o 
people  without  a  master,  occupying  the  sublimest  position  amon| 
the  nations  of  the  earth — free  and  invincible.  Like  a  city  that 
set  upon  a  hill,  our  work  cannot  be  hidden.  If  we  fail  in  the  Philip 
pines,  our  failure  will  be  seen  of  all  the  world,  and  seen  forever. 

But  we  shall  not  fail.  The  nation,  which  in  the  awful  days  of  I  Bo 
to  1865,  wrought  and  fought  through  a  gloom  and  disaster  to  emlur 
ing  suceess,  will  not  fail  now  to  carry  to  a  triumphant  consmmrw 
tion  its  lesser  task  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  We  will  fill  lka 
land  with  school-houses.  We  will  sever  church  from  state,  and  cod 
shall  he  the  stronger  and  the  better  for  the  separation.  We  wd 
establish  justice  and  make  its  administration  'pure.  We  will  ]*I;« 
firmly  the  principles  of  free  government  and  fix  forever  all  of  ^ 
priceless  guaranties  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  will  eirwuid' 
pate  a  race  from  the  thraldom  of  centuries  and  lead  them  in  $' 
pathway  of  the  world's  highest  civilization.  And  then,  when  in  «'d 
years  the  current  of  transforming,  vitalizing  influences  has  stwdi 
\h?  Philippine  Islands  the  home  of  contentment,  the  abode  of  # 
dnstry,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  wc  who  are  permitted  to  partis 
pate  in  this  initial  legislation,  will  look  back,  with  hearts  filled  will 
gratefrU  honorable  pride,  to  this  hour,  and  say,  "Thank  God,  we  ^" 
also — *^r«  a  part  in  the  glorious  work  of  a  people's  redemption.** 
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"BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES." 


ttract  from  Philippine  Civil  Government  Law,  passed  by  Congress 


Sec.  10.  That  no  law  shall  be  enacted  in  said  islands  which  sha^ 
prive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proecs-. 
f  hiw,  or  deny  to  any  person  therein  the  equal  protection  of  tin-. 
ws. 

That  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in  pur- 
lanee  of  an  appropriation  by  law. 

That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
i  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause 
fthe  accusation  against  him,  to  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to 
eet  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  to  have  compulsory  process  to 
impel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 

That  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  with- 
al due  process  of  law ;  and  no  person  for  the  same  offense  shall  be 
ice  put  in  jeopardy  of  punishment,  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
'iminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

That  all  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
areties,  except  for  capital  offenses,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the 
resumption  great. 

That  no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  enacted 
y  the  legislature. 

That  the  rule  of  taxation  in  said  islands  shall  be  uniform. 
That  no  person  shall   be  imprisoned   for   debt  arising  out  of  or 
ounded  on  contract,  express  or  implied. 

That  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
eiuled,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
lay  require  it. 

That  no  ex  post  facto  law  or  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  enacted. 
That  no  private  or  local  bill  which  may  be  enacted  into  law  shall 
mbrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  subject  shall  be  expressed 
n  the  title  of  the  bill. 

That  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
ath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
earched  and  the  person  or  tilings  to  be  seized. 

That  all  money  collected  on  any  tax  levied  or  assessed  for  a  special 
urpose  shall  be  treated  as  a  special  fund  in  the  treasury  and  paid 
at  for  such  purpose  only. 

That  no  law  granting  a  title  of  nobility  shall  be  enacted,  and  that 
jo  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  in  said  islands  shall, 
■thout  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  accept  of 
'»y  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from 
iy  king,  queen,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im~ 
tosetl,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 
Tijit   the   right  to   be   secure   against   unreasonable   searches   and 
^ures  shall  not  be  violated. 

That  neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  punish- 
fient  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
nau  exist  in  said  islands. 

Th.it  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
f  tl:i»  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
^iticn  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Thnt  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
)r  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  and  that  the  free  exercise 
^  '  njoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrim- 
■nation  or  preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed. 
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"THE  OPEN  DOOR  POLICY  IN  CHINAS 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  B.  BARTHOLDT  of  Missouri, 
daily  Congressional  Record,  February  28,  1900. 


Since  the  birth  of  the  human  race  the  restless  spirit  of  migrate 
and  the  desire  to  expand  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  hou 
;jave  moved  it.  Man  started  from  the  Himalaya,  in  middle  Asi 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  after  thousands  of  years  is  still  wande 
ing.  Persia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Ron 
in  rotation  became  his  home;  then  northern  and  western  Europ 
until,  in  search  of  a  waterway  to  India,  he  discovered  Americ 
Nearly  a  thousand  years  had  then  elapsed  since  England  had  he* 
settled  by  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Jutes,  and  other  Teuton 
tribes,  but  after  the  safety  valve  was  once  found  it  began  sendh 
forth  streams  of  warm  human  blood  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ai 
\s  doing  so  to  the  present  day.  It  required  but  four  centuries 
settle  and  civilize  this  vast  continent,  extending  from  ocean  to  oca 
and  from  Polar  region  to  the  Tropics.  Nor  will  the  star  of  empi 
m  its  incessant  course  stop  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  tl 
teeming  millions  of  Europe  found  an  exit  across  the  one  ocean 
America,  so  will  the  masses  of  America,  gradually  thickening,  & 
in  exit  across  the  other  ocean  to  Asia. 

The  sun  of  Western  civilization  and  modern  enterprise  is  rapid 
melting  the  ice  surrounding  the  barbarian  countries  of  the  Or'm 
The  Chinese  wall  has  already  crumbled  to  dust;  England  ar 
Germany  have  broken  into  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the  Unit* 
States  has  taken  the  Philippines,  and  soon  man  will  again  find  hir 
self  in  the  country  of  the  Paradise,  whence  he  had  started  thousan; 
of  years  ago.  Having  once  "swung  around  the  circle,"  he  will  tal 
a  new  start;  his  second  migration  will  again  take  many  centurie 
but  his  mission  of  carrying  the  blessings  of  culture  and  civilizatia 
into  every  vacant  spot  can  be  stopped,  his  purpose  of  finding  roo 
and  eking  out  an  existence  for  himself  and  the  unborn  millions 
come  can  be  frustrated  neither  by  mountains  nor  oceans,  nor  cvi 
by  the  learned  arguments  of  constitutional  lawyers. 

The  material  welfare  of  the  American  people  depends,  like  fh 
of  every  other  nation,  upon  commerce  and  trade,  and  in  this  intc 
national  struggle,  as  much  as  the  philosopher  and  philanthropist  iw 
deprecate  it,  political  systems  and  forms  of  government  are  qu" 
tions  of  no  consideration.  The  Russian  absolutist  has  precisely  tt 
same  chance  as  the  American  democrat,  the  French  republican  tl 
same  as  the  German  monarchist,  and  he  alone  has  the  advantage  wh 
by  the  right  of  sovereignty,  can  control  great  markets  to  the  e: 
elusion  of  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  customs  laws,  t\ 
same  as  is  presented  in  the  pending  bill.  Give  us  the  right  I 
shape  the  customs  laws  of  a  country  and  we  can  snap  our  fingers  i 
every  competitor. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  this  respect.  We  can  hardly  realii 
what  great  strides  we  have  made  in  a  ridiculously  small  space  < 
time.  We  have  not  only  retained,  under  a  wise  system  of  protci 
tion,  the  largest  home  market  of  any  one  country  in  the  world,  bi 
we  also  have  it  in  our  power  to  regulate  at  will  the  customs  svsteit 
of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba,  And  more  tha 
that,  by  a  diplomatic  master  stroke  we  have  secured  the  consent  o 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  to  an  open-door  policy  in  Chin' 
The  question  may  well  be  asked  here  whether  that  consent  woul 
have  been  so  readily  given  if  we  had  not,  by  the  fortunes  of  wa 
become  the  close  neighbors  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  this  diplomat 
triumph  the  present  Administration  has  arrested  the  dismemberm® 
of  that  vast  empire,  because  a  guaranty  of  equal  trade  advantage 
to  all  nations  renders  the  right  of  sovereignty  or  ownership  no"  onl 
superfluous,  but  robs  it  of  all  charm. 

If  there  ever  was  a  European  conspiracy  or  merely  a  hidden  tlesi* 
having  for  its  object  the  parceling  out  of  the  domain  of  China  anion 
the  powers,  it  has  been  frustrated.  The  danger  of  America  eve]*  bein 
shut  out  from  the  Chinese  markets  has  been  forever  removed,  end  tli 
American  people  have  secured  to  themselves  those  great  advantage 
which  the  Administration  refused  to  secure  by  a  participation  in  lanC 
grabbing  performances  which  would  have  been  beneath  our  ivition' 
dignity. 
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THE  PACIFIC  HENCEFORTH  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 
SEA." 

■tracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  G.  A.  a  ROW  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  December  19,  1S99. 


I  have  never  had  any  fears  for  the  future  of  the  Republic  by  reason 
the  expansion  of  its  territory  and  the  extension  of  its  free  insti- 
.tions.  Pending  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  in  Congress 
185-1,  I  then  said  relative  to  expansion: 

"Who  believes  that  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  Republic  will 
it  continue  until  it  covers  the  whole  continent?  It  is  one  of  the 
cidents  of  our  position,  resulting  from  the  habits  of  our  people  and 
te  character  of  surrounding  nationalities.  While  the  pioneer  spirit 
■esses  on  into  the  wilderness,  snatching  new  areas  from  the  wild 
:ast  and  bequeathing  them  a  legacy  to  civilized  man,  it  is  in  vain 
su  attempt  to  stay  his  progress  by  meridian  lines  or  legislative 
lactments. 

"The  habits  of  his  life  and  the  promptings  of  his  nature  are  stronger 
n  the  river  or  mountain  barriers  of  nations.  When  he  has  covered 
whole  continent  .with  the  abodes  of  civilized  life,  seizing  the 
andard  of  the  Republic,  he  will  bear  it,  with  the  spirit  and  genius 
free  institutions,  across  the  mighty  deep  to  regenerate  old  dynasties 
id  breathe  new  life  into  decaying  empires.  This,  no  matter  what 
ay  be  the  views  of  statesmen  or  the  policy  of  legislation,  is  our 
ission,  our  manifest  destiny.  For  energy,  intelligence,  and  superior 
iterprise  are  destiny,  and  whoever  attempts  to  stay  it  may  be  borne 
wn  by  the  tide,  but  he  can  not  change  the  current." 
These  words,  uttered  in  no  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  which  at  the 
me  were  only  a  plain  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Amer- 
«n  people  and  the  surrounding  conditions  of  national  existence 
(lay,  are,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  prophecy  fulfilled.  But  what 
ophelic  ken  can  pierce  the  veil  of  the  now  overhanging  future? 
h  Atlantic  Ocean,  rolling  between  two  'mighty  hemispheres,  is  a 
trman,  French,  and  English  sea.  But  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
'mst  twice  the  area  of  waters  washing  the  shores  of  nationalities 
Plaining  two-thirds  the  population  of  the  globe,  is  henceforth  to 
»  an  American  sea  covered  with  American  ships  laden  with  the 
?od nets  of  American  industry.  The  commerce  of  half  the  world, 
diking  the  dream  of  Columbus,  will  go  westward  to  find  the  Indies. 
England,  facing  eastward,  carrying  her  Magna  Charta  of  personal 
;hts  and  all  her  great  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
Je  United  States  of  America,  first  born  of  these  institutions,  facing 
«stward,  carrying  the  same  institutions,  with  the  practical  experience 
f  over  a  hundred  years  in  self-government,  will  some  day  meet  in 
!e  far-off  Orient,  having  belted  the  globe  with  institutions  of  civil 
^  religious  liberty  and  constitutional  free  government  for  all 
•ank.'nd. 

*  he  white  man  can  never  lay  down  his  burden  so  long  as  oppression 
^  national  injustice  and  wrong  exist  among  the  children  of  men. 
at'ions,  lijse  individuals,  owe  something  to  a  common  humanity,  for 
le7  are  the  trustees  of  civilization.  It  is  ordained  in  the  retributions 
'  thst  overruling  Providence  which  controls  in  the  affairs  of  men 
lat  nations  can  not  shirk  their  responsibilities  to  liberty-  and 
Canity  when  cast  upon  them,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  with- 
^  bitter  retributions  soon  or  late  in  national  disasters. 

The  ships  will  part  the  unknown  sea, 

The  march  of  thought  will  reach  the  strand ; 

The  onward  wave  of  destiny 

Will  change  the  features  of  the  land. 
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"THE  PHILIPPINES,-  THIS  IS  OUR  POLICY,  TO  Q 

AHEAD  WITH  AN  HONEST  PURPOSE." 


Extract  from  speech  of  SENATOR  SPOONER  of  II' 
cousin,  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  May  SI,  1902. 


HEPTJBLICAH   POLICY  I3SF  THE  PHILIPPINES, 

Senators  demand  that  v/e  tell  them  what  our  policy  is 
the  Philippines.  Here  it  is  in  this  hill.  We  propose  to  ma 
no  foolish  promises  to  the  Filipinos,  at  this  juncture,  or  ai 
other.  They  have  had  enough  from  Spain.  We  do  not 
tend  to  furnish  there  an  element  of  distraction.  We  do  a 
intend  to  put  there  any  tiling  to  promote  agitation.  M 
want  the  mind  of  the  Filipino  to  he  on  progress,  to  be  out! 
upbuilding  of  government,  to  be  on  the  education  of  li 
children,  to  be  on  the  Excellence  of  our  institutions,  ai 
upon  the  earnestness  of  our  purpose  to  safeguard  liberty 
that  land. 

That  is  our  policy.  To  go  ahead;  to  feel  our  way, 
course,  but  to  go  ahead  with  an  honest  purpose  and  with 
the  wisdom  we  can  command.  And  we  want  your  help,  Se 
a  tors  of  the  minority.  We  are  entitled  to  it.  We  wil 
better  if  we  get  it.  If  we  cannot  get  it,  we  are  going  aloi 
without  you,  tmd  it  will  not  be  the  first  tima 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  & 
truthfully  say :  We  took,  reluctantly,  because  by  the  fo 
tunes  of  war  we  were  there,  the  title  to  the  Philippii 
Archipelago.  We  subdued  resistance  to  our  authority.  ^ 
filled  the  islands  with  schools  and  with  homes  owned  by  tl 
people.  We  established  a  school  for  government  in  \vli;< 
were  taught  the  lessons  of  liberty  restrained  by  law.  ^ 
separated  the  church  from  the  State.  We  lifted  the  dei 
hand  of  ecclesiastical  ownership.  We  gave  them  our  bill 
rights  and  an  independent  judiciary  to  enforce  its  guara 
ties.  We  emancipated  the  peasant  from  feudalism.  ^ 
drove  front  the  archipelago  the  scourge  of  ladronism. 
encountered  obstacles,  but  we  surmounted  them.  We  waj 
mistakes,  but  we  corrected  them.  We  educated  the  inhab: 
ants  fur  self-government,  and  although  occupying  a  tei'J 
tory  oi  our  own,  we  extended  to  them  the  principles  ot  fl 
Declaration  of  Independence,  consulted,  when  they  were 
their  wishes  as  to  government,  and  aided  them  iiifcthe  {~r 
tion  of  a  ''Republic  in  Asia."  We  threw  the  shield  <-i" 01 
protecting  power  around  them.  In  the  end  we  left  oar  fr 
floating  there  among  a  grateful,  friendly,  and  indep^uk] 
people — a  sign  of  welcome,  safety,  and  rest  to  the  manitf 
of  our  Republic  who  sail  the  far  Pacific  and  a  remind 
the  Filipinos  and  their  children  of  the  rich  fulfilln^nt* 
McRinlew's  prophecy  that  it  would  not  lose  "its  gift  of  *>° 
ediction  in  its  world-wide  journey  to  their  shores." 


'IMPERIALISM." 


tract   from   remarks   of   Hon,   J.   C.    FPOOTS! ER,   of    Wisconsin,   in   daih 
Congressional  Record,  May  9t  1900. 


From  the  time  that  treaty  was  ratified,  which  has  been  declared  or 
haracterized  as  a  declaration  of  war,  we  have  had  an  ar.itation  in  this* 
jtiutry.  Mr.  Bryan,  to  whom  T  refer  respectfully,  came  here  and  labored 
?r  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  If  It  was  a  declaration  of  war  he 
mst  take  his  share  of  the  responsibility  for  it.  If  it  in  Itself  involved 
aperialism  he  was  a  promoter  of  imperialism. 

Before  the  treaty  was  ratified,  January  9,  he  published  in  the  N«w 
'ork  Journal  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  subject,  urging  the  ratiflca- 
lon  of  the  treaty,  and  a  declaration  of  future  policy  as  to  the  Phlllp- 
strongly  T  thought,  and  think,  foreshadowing,  in  th«  event  «f 
■e  to  make  such  a  declaration,  an  aggre*«ive  ip«me  ngainr.t  Imperial - 
■m  or  colonialism,  and  from  that  time  in  all  the  speeches  he  has  raadfl, 
Men  I  have  read,  he  has  made  anti-imperialism  the  paramount  feature 
his  political  creed.  Without  impeaching  the  sincerity  of  bis  view 
runst  imperialism,  as  I  understand  it,  or  colonialism,  when  the  lime 
omes  to  decide  that  question,  I  have  thought-  and  do  think,  that.  It  was 
n  attempt  to  make  an  issue  where  there  is  no  issue,  apparently  horn 
it  of  the  necessity  to  obscure  in  some  respeci.3  the  issues  of  1S96. 

For  I  insist.  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  not  in  this  day.  nur  has  there 
■en,  any  legitimate  foundation  for  an  issue  of  imprrv^i^m  and  anti- 
•vf-^ilUm,  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  pow*"ful  loader  of 
he  Democratic  party  at  thi^Ttime,  and  he  has  done  more, -In  the  way  of 
iuWIc  speeches  and  writings,  in  attack  upon  what  he  calls  imperialism 
can  any  other  man  in  the  country,  and  that  is  manifestly  what  he  seeks 
ad  has  sought  to  make  the  principal  Issue  in  the  campaign  upon  which 
re  are  shortly  to  enter. 

Where  is  the  issue  of  imperialism  and  anti- imperialism?  Upon  what 
oimdation  of  fact  does  it  or  can  it  rest  now?  Who  has  proposed  lm- 
wialism  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago?  Who  could  speak  under  tb« 
toiPtitution  upon  that  subject?  The  President  has  had  but  one  policy 
nil  that  is  the  policy  of  an.  executive.  It  is  the  policy  to  carry  forward 
uto  execution  the  law.  We  ratified  the  treaty.  We  might  have  re- 
nted it.  We  take  our  share  of  the  responsibility  for  laying  that  fouti- 
laMon.  We  have  passed  the  military  hill.  We  had  placed  these  soldiers 
't  Ms  command,  knowing  and  Intending,  Mr,  President,  that  he  should 
J^  them,  that  he  would  use  them  to  assert  and  maintain  the  sovereignty 
tf  the  United  States   in  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Who  can  dispose  of  it?  The  President?  No.  The  President  ha* 
Qp.de  no  speech  in  which,  as  I  recollect  it,  he  did  not  assert,  that  the 
■r  of  disposition  is  In  Congress.  Tie  pays  in  h>  last  annual  message 
the  whole  power  of  government  there  is  in  Congress.  The  Con- 
t'tuiion  provides  that  Congress  snail  have  power  "to  dispose  of  and 
&afce  all  needful  rule*  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the 
toted  States."  The  President  can  not  do  it.  It.  is  for  Congress  to  do  It. 
't  J*  for  Congress  to  say  whether  we  will  withdraw  our  army  from  the 
i'ippines  or  not,  whether  we  will  cede  the  Philippines  cr  not,  how 
*€  will  govern  the  Philippines  if  we  retain  them,  or  how  long  we  shall 
Wain  them.  It  Is  not  for  the  President  to  say,  nor  ha?  he  arrogate** 
raself  that   function. 

In  the  years  to  come,  Mr.  President,  if  there  Khali  be  a  time  when  th* 

^inpltie   people,    having   uuaer  out   tutelage   and   .svuldance  been   uplifted 

taviug  by  years  of  participation  in  local   government  become   familiar  m 

v-ny  with   that   science :    when    education    shall   have    been    more    largely 

^'■1-ed  in  the  islands;  when   they  have  come  to  know,  os  they  will  come 

How,    thnt    we    are    their    friends;,    not    the!r    enemies;    when,    in    the 

°Pinion    of    the    intelligent,    patriotic    people    of    the    United    States,    the 

^'--Pplne  people  are  capable  of  self- government,   capable  of  maintaining 

JV-vernment    which    will    discharge    the    duties    of    a    government,    which 

■-1    protect    life    and    liberty    nod    property,    which,    if    yon    please,    can 

tifcdirirge    the    obligations    bet-ween    nations,    then,    Mr,    President,    if    they 

'mnf  independence,  and  there  shall  be  a  party  in  this  country  which  says 

'.''  and  a  party  in  this  country  v-hich  saits  "ho,   tea  v-ill   •a--vo-i  a   ihr--r 

forer,^  as  a  territory  or  colony/'  that  will  he  an  issue  of  imperialism  and 

^-Imperialism.    Jt  can  not  come  until  then,  and  can  not  oe  settled  unless 

znd  antu  it  shall  have  come.    Tt  is  not  here  now. 
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"JEFFERSON  WAS  THE  PIONEER  IMPERIALIST." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  WM.  M.  STEWART  of  Nevada,  in  daily  c0 
gressional  Record,  February  16,  1900. 


Why  should  not  the  present  generation  enjoy  opportunities  similar 
those  furnished  our  fathers  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texi 
New  Mexico,  and  California?  Why  should  not  the  wealth,  power,  and 
terprise  of  the  American  people  be  increased  and  encouraged?  May  n 
the  acquisition  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  wrested  fro 
Spain  place  the  United  States  in  the  near  future  foremost  as  a  manufa 
turing,  commercial,  naval,  and  political  power? 

The  suggestion  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  is  imperialism 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  neither  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Polk,  nor  m 
cf  their  associates  are  regarded  as  imperialists.  The  imperialism  th 
advocated  made  homes  for  patriotic,  liberty-loving,  self-respecting  cit 
zens,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  unsurpass 
by  the  people  of  any  of  the  thirteen  original  States. 

If  to  assist  the  people  of  the  Philippines  to  establish  local  self-goven 
ment  after  the  plan  adopted  by  Jefferson  is  imperialism,  then  Jefiem 
was  the  pioneer  imperialist  of  the  United  States.  The  Philippines  will  nevi 
be  dependent  colonies.  They  will  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  affali 
with  the  assistance  of  such  officers  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  appoint 
aid  them  in  establishing  local  self-government.  They  will  not  have  a  voi< 
in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation  until  Congress  shall  ascertal 
and  determine  that  their  admission  as  States  would  be  desirable.  No 
withstanding  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  promised  to  make  Stati 
of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  New  Mexico  is  still  a  Territor] 
The  suggestion  that  we  must  not  trust  the  future,  that  those  who  wi 
come  after  us  will  admit  the  Philippines  as  States,  whether  qualified  ( 
not,  is  an  assumption  that  our  system  of  republican  government  is 
failure  and  that  patriotism  will  become  extinct  when  the  seats  in  th 
Chamber  are  filled  by  our  successors. 

No  person  occupies  a  seat  here  to-day  but  myself,  who  was  a  mesib< 
of  the  Senate  in  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-firs 
and  Forty-second  Congresses.  I  was  impressed  during  that  time  wit 
the  anxiety  of  many  Senators  for  the  future  and  their  forebodings  < 
calamities  which  they  contended  would  necessarily  follow  if  the  oppc 
nents  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  were  again  allowed  to  participate  i 
the  government  of  the  country.  They  assumed  In  their  arguments  thr 
future  Congresses  could  not  be  trusted  and  that  the  Government  was  I 
danger  of  being  utterly  subverted,'  How  they  misjudged  the  future  1« 
the  heroic  patriotism  and  valor  of  the  soldiers  from  every  State  ia  Ch 
Union  in  the  late  war  with  Spain  and  in  the  far-off  Philippines  be& 
witness.  The  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  countrj 
exhibited  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  members  from  the  South  a 
well  as  from  the  North  prove  that  a  reunited  people  now  enjoy  a  mor 
perfect  union  than  ever  before.  I  have  faith  in  my  country  and  i- 
the  American  people  that  they  can  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Filipino 
and  enable  them  to  peacefully  assemble  and  perfect  in  due  time  loca 
self-government  where  life  and  property  will  be  as  secure  as  It  no' 
is  in  any  State  of  this  Union.  I  have  seen  order  grow  out  of  confusio 
in  that  vast  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  until  the  governments  of  tb 
far  West  are  as  efficient  in  protecting  life,  liberty,  and  property  as  the  best 
governed  State  of  the  East. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  Filipinos  are  now  fit  for  statehood,  but 
repudiate  the  suggestion  that  they  are  not  fit  for  just  such  governmen 
as  Jefferson  extended  to  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  Monroe  to  the  acqui 
sition  of  Florida.  There  may  not  be  enough  Americans  in  that  countr 
to  organize  a  State  government  without  Congressional  or  Executive  actio' 
as  in  the  case  of  California;  but  if  the  same  Congressional  and  Execi'tiv 
care  that  were  extended  to  all  other  acquisitions  of  territory  except  0a*1 
fornia  are  extended  to  the  Philippines,  they  will  progress — it  may  ** 
slowly,  but  they  will  progress  in  working  out  good  government  for  then' 
selves  and  security  for  life  and  property,  which  will  bring  prosperity  an 
progress  to  them  and  great  commercial  and  political  advantages  to  us. 
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Shipping 


N 


"THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  CON 
MERCIALLY  ON  THE  OCEAN." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.   WM.  II.  DOUGLAS  of  New  York,  in 
Congressional  Record,  April  26,  190%. 


Mr.  Speaker  :  If  -ives  me  great  pleasure  to  record  myself  strong 
in  favor  of  and  in  sympathy  with  the  pas-sage  of  the  present  resolution 
appoint  a  conference;  committee  to  carefully  consider  and  report  at  our  ne 
session  what  means  can  likely  best  be  adopted  to  lead  to  the  restoration 
the  American  flag  commercially  on  the  ocean. 

With  a  commerce  already  in  excess  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  in  e 
ports,  and  a  thousand  millions  in  imports,  practically  all  of  which  is  canu 
by  alien  vessels,  it  is  well  to  call  a  halt  and  admit  that  we  have  now  rcorfa 
a  point  of  national  degradation  which  should  go  no  further,  or  we  will  pra 
ticaJhi  have  no  ships  whatever  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  water  trade, 
have  to-day  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundn 
thousand  gross  tons  so  employed  against  the  necessary  tonnage  of  at  lea 
10,000,000  gross  tons  to  carry  even  60  per  cent,  of  our  vast  and  growh 
necessities.  England  alone  possesses  a  merchant  fleet  of  12,000,000  groi 
tons. 

So  much  has  been   written   and   spoken  on  the  question  that  it  wo 
be  fruitless,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  useless  at  this  late  date  to  go  into  a 
elaborate  argument  as  to  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  declim 
our  supremacy.     It  is,  however,   admitted  by  those   who  are  not  absolu 
prejudiced   that  the  chief  causes   of  the   decline   have  been   the   antiquat* 
navigation   laws  which  we  have  allowed  to  stand  for  so  long  a  period  < 
our  statute  books,  and  the  precluding  of  American  citizens  from  buying  o 
building  abroad  and  securing  United  States  register. 

A  potent  factor  also  was  the  civil  war  and  the  natural  loss  to  ahij 
ping  caused  thereby,  but  probably  above  all  reasons,  and  the  most  destrw 
live  to  our  glory  on  the  sea,  was  the  passing  away  of  the  wooden  elipp* 
and  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  steamers  and  sailers.  We  are  as  y< 
in  no  position  to  compete  in  this  industry  on  a  parity  with  others,  althoug 
I  trust  we  shall  be  within  a  few  years,  and  it  is  well-known  that  the  coi 
of  sailing  an  American  ship,  by  reason  of  the  high  wages  that  must  to 
paid  and  better  provisions  for  the  crew  called  for  rightly  by  our  laws,  als 
counts  largely  against  us.  Had  it  not  been  for  onr  fortunate  and  wise  pre 
visions  protecting  the  coastal  trnde,  the  condition  of  that  branch  of  ■ 
carrying  business  and  nationn!  prosperity,  of  which  we  are  to-day  so  prom 
would  also  be  in  as  bad  a  shape  as  is  our  foreign  trade. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  pov.-r.  and  they  should  no  longer  comix 
the  nation  to  further  suffer  in  poo!;",'  n:sd  pride  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  th 
grave  chances  which  would  confront  ■■:<?.  in  case  of  war  between  two  of  th 
great  European  nations.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  face  emergencies  a 
this  kind,  while  we  might  secure  some  shipping,  there  would  not  be  suffl 
cient  tonnage  available  for  our  prompt  needs  and  requirements,  and  In  an 
case  the  greatly  increased  price  that  we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  mr 
would  be  a  heavy  drawback  on  our  export  business,  and  we  would  probabl 
lose  as  much  if  not  more  in  six  months  or  a  year  than  we  would  have  I 
expend  on.  any  judicious  system  of  relief  in  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  absurd  to  deny  or  claim  that  all  the  great  world  nations  of  to 
are  not  safeguarding  and  protecting  their  shipping  interests  in  every  possi 
hie  manner.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  England  does  not  protect  her  tram! 
steamers  by  subsidy,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  correct ;  but  we  must  not  for 
get  that  in  many  indirect  ways  she  does  help  her  merchant  vessels,  W 
should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  is  naturally  a  maritime  natter 
and  her  fleets  secure  the  preference  through  community  of  inters 
trading  between  her  home  port?  and  her  extended  possessions  in  vorinu; 
parts  of  the  world,  enabling  them  to  obtain  outward  and  home  car 
She  therefore  has  a  decided  advantage  over  others,  and  the  German  p.-^nl 
and  the  French  nation  are  following  in  her  footsteps. 

Many  claim  that  the  French  have  not  made  a  success  of  their  protee 
tive  policy  in  shipping;  but  this  is  hardly  true,  as  they  have  succeeded  ii 
keeping  on  the  ocean,  the  French  flag  and  to-day  have  a  splendid  den 
tonnage  and  many  steamers  specially  built  for  the  Government  re'* 
ments  in  case  of  war  that  can  be  called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice;  an< 
we  must  further  recollect  that  the  French  nation  is  not  in  as  advantr ^ 
a  position  as  England  or  ourselves  to  accomplish  results.  While  E^  ^ 
therefore,  it  is  true  grants  no  direct  measure  of  relief,  she  Is  most  n^er^ 
in  hef  payments  to  the  permanently  established  lines  under  the  pl«* 
mail  subsidy  or  payment  for  carrying  the  mails, 
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IF  WE  HD  OUR  OWN  CARRYING  WE  MUST  BUILD 
OUR  OWN  SH1FS-" 

gratis  from  remarks  of  Hon.  WM.  E.  HUMPHREY  of  Wash- 
ington, in  daily  Congressional  Record',  April  %8,  190 4. 

;AUSE  OF  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  OTJR  SHIPPING 

Why  docs  the  United  States,  with  all  its  wealth,  with  all  its 
war 'foreign  trade,  with  ail  its  energy,  fail  to  cany  her  part  of 
V  commerce  of  the  seas?  It  is  simply  a  question  of  wages  and 
yhildy.  It  costs  one-fourth  more  to  build  a  ship  in  this  country 
ten  it  does  in  Europe,  Why?  Because  of  higher  wages.  It  costs 
iic- third   more   to   operate   an   American   than   a   foreign   vessel,   so 

as  labor  is  concerned.    Why?     Because  of  higher  wages.^ 

need  not  stop  to  cite  illustrations,  examples,  or  statistics  to 
n-.ve  tliis  assertion,  for  evidence  would  have  no  weight  with  those 

would  deny  the  statement.  Add  to  the  price  of  labor  the  sub- 
join and  vou  have  the  causes  that  have  driven  American  ships  irons 
W  ocean.  "  One-half  of  all  the  ships  that  sail  the  sea  are  running  un- 
ci' heavy  subsidies.  We-  711  us t  overcome  this  disadvantage  of  wages, 
m  disadvantage  of  subsidies  by  national  aid  and  that  quickly, 
r  oar  shipyards  will  become  desolate  places  and  our  flag  will  en- 
\reht  disappear  from  the  sea, 

FREE  SHIPS. 
The  world's  history  shows  that  those  who  have  built  ships  have 
ivigated  them.  If 'we  do  our  own  carrying,  we  must  build  oar 
-m  ships.  Whv  is  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country  to-day 
furnishing?  Because  capital  can  not  be  profitably  invested  therein, 
<  iong  as  the  world  remains  as  it  is  men  will  not  engage  in  an 
idertaking  in  which  there  is  no  hope  of  reward.     The  remedy  for 

condition  advocated  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
louse  is  registry  for  all  ships  bought  by  American  citizens  wherever 
milt,  or,  in  other  words,  their  remedy  is  "free  ships."  No  more 
5  there  reason  why.  we  should  employ  foreigners  to  build  our  ships 
ban  that  we  should  employ  foreigners  to  build  our  bouses. 
If  we  were  to  make  it  possible  for  cheep  labor  from  Europe  to 
orae  here  and  construct  our  buildings,  the  entire  country  would 
wtest*  and  justly  so,  against  the  outrage.  American  labor  would 
i>e,  as  it  should,  and  sweep  into  eternal  oblivion  any  party  that 
■ould  for  a  moment  advocate  such  a  policy.  But  the  advocate  of 
?e  ships  does  more.  If  the  foreigner  should  come  into  this  country 
«  do  our  work,  we  would  at  least  get  a  part  of  his  wages  for  sup- 
wrMng  him  while  he  was  doing  it;    but  when   he  builds  our  ships 

do  not  feed  him  or  clothe  him  or  shelter  him.     We  receive  the 

ished  product  of  his  toil,  wrought  in  other  lands.     Of  nil  com- 

letition    that    cheapens    American    labor,    that    destroys    American 

prosperity,  this  is  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  deadly,  the  most 

nexcu  sable. 

The  doctrine  of  free  ships  is  the  infamous  doctrine  of  free  trade 
•n  the  land  applied  to  the  commerce  on  the  seas.  Fortunately 
or  this  country,  fortunately  for  the  wage-earners  of  this  na- 
ion,  the  record  of  ruin  wrought  by  the  last  Democratic  Administra- 
ion  has  made  this  doctrine,  "a  hiss  and  a  byword"  so  odious  to  the 
American  that  no  man  anywhere  within  the  confines  of  this  great 
hmblic  lias  the  assurance  to  stand  up  and  defend  this  doctrine 
tf 'disaster  and  death.  For  its  advocates  to  disguise  it  by  another 
ianje  does  not  make  it  smell  more  sweet.     [Applause.] 

OTJR  ONLY  UNPROTECTED  INDUSTRY. 

Siiuated  as  we  are  between  two  great  oceans,  with  our  extensive 
;,;«o!  line,  with  our  vast  interests,  it  is  our  duty  to  assert  our  rights 
^  the  sea  as  much  as  it  is  to  protect  our  interests  in  our  immense 
fonain  on  the  land.  This  nation  has  given  protection  to  every  in- 
tat.ry  on  land  and  sea  except  only  our  foreign  commerce.  We 
tove  built  canals.  We  arc  undertaking  a  great  system  of  irriga- 
fc'H.  We  are  going  to  unite  the  waters  of  two  great  oceans.  We 
sve  subsidized'  our  rivers  and  harbors.  Each  year  as  surely  as 
^  nvers  run  to  the  sea.  so  certain  does  there  flow  millions  from 
^  National  Treasury  into  rivers  and  harbors.  We  have  pro- 
fch-d  our  manufacturing,  and  we  are  the  greatest  manufacturing 
^iio.i   of   the  earth.     The   manufactured   product   of   tins   country 

v'"*-stly-  more  than  that  of  any  other  two  nations,  and   the  labor 

■-' ::ed  therein  is  the  best-paid"  labor  of  its  class  in  all  the  world. 

!<>  have  protected  every  industry  except,  the  foreign  merchant 
*«rhef  and  every  other  industry  has  prospered  and  flourished  be- 
^?  those  of  any  other  nation  in  all  the  world's  history. 
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"OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE  IN  THE  FOREIQN  TRAD 
IS  LANGUISHING." 

Extr^^s%^^  iVi^0BEELL  ot  **™>*^ * *« 

This  bill  provides  for  a  "Merchant  Marine  Commission"  composed  , 
five  Senators  and  five  Representatives,  at  least  four  of  whom—two  Senate 
and  two  Representatives-shall  belong  to  the  minority  partv.  These  m* 
bers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House  Th 
commission  is  not  to  legislate,  but  to  "investigate  and  report  what  leg 
latum  is  desirable  for  the  development  of  the  American  merchant  mnX 
and  American  commerce."  It  is  required  in  carrying  on  its  investigate 
to  give  to  all  whose  interests  are  involved  a  reasonable  time  for  hear>> 
just  as  committees  of  Congress  are  accustomed  to  do;  and  it  may  appoJ 
subeommissions  to  make  investigation  in  any  part  of  the  United  Staten  •• " 
The  amount  appropriated  by  the  bill  for  the  expenses  of  the  commit 
is  limited  to  $20,000.  The  question  presented  here  is  whether  the  w 
Lilion  of  the  merchant  marine  shall  be  properly  investigated  with  a  vie 
to  its  speedy  rehabilitation.  As  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  commiUi 
put  it,  "It  is  an  investigation  now,  gentlemen—investigation  to-day  or  h 
quest  to-inorow." 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  our  merchant  marine  in  the  foreig 

trade  is  languishing.     It  is  admitted  that  unless  some  remedy  for  prem 

conditions  is  devised  before  long  it  will  practically  he  swept  from  the  sem 

The  majority  of  the  committee  realized  this  situation  and  have  rework 

in  favor  of  the  hill,  but  the  minority  favor  supine  inaction.     They  say: 

The  opponents  of  subsidy  should  rally  against  this  bill.  *  *  *  Sue 
a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  its  irrepressible  promoters  and  beneficial 
are  pushing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill?  It  is  a  bill  fo 
collecting  and  reporting  information,  and  surely  nobody  could  or  would  re 
eeive  greater  benefit  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  than  those  who  ar 
opposed  to  legislation  for  the  revival  of  our  shipping  interests,  becaus 
they  do  not  understand  the  subject.  Compulsory  education  may  not  alway 
nrthc  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world,  but  it  is  often  the  most  neccssar 
thing.  Nor  was  there  ever  an  instance  in  which  it  was  more  necessar 
than  the  present.     The  minority  are  as  illogical  as  they  are  obstinate. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  investigation  proposed  by  this  bill  is  t 
enable  Congress  to  discover  some  plan  for  rehabilitating  the  foreign  com 
merce  of  the  country  and  that  portion  of  our  merchant  marine  which  i 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  Its  proximate  object  is,  as  I  have  alread; 
said,  to  provide  a  method  for  ascertaining  what  is  the  best  means  of  at 
taming  that  end. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  proposed  commission  would  be  Demo 
crats  and  would  have  full  opportunity  to  develop  Democratic  theories  as  t 
the  merchant  marine.  The  commission  is  not  to  be  merely  the  mouthplec 
of  those  who  are  already  committed  to  any  one  plan  over  another.  The; 
are  to  investigate  all  plans.  The  end  in  view  is  perfectly  clear  to  all  o 
us.  But  the  best  means  of  reaching  that  end  is  not  clear.  The  great  ma 
jority  of  us,  I  presume,  have  not  at  present  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub 
ject  In  all  its  ramifications  to  feel  perfectly  sure  of  arriving,  without  fur 
ther  light,  at  the  very  best  conclusion  in  regard  to  it. 

In  1S28  our  foreign  commerce  carried  in  American  bottoms  amountei 
to  757,908  tons,  being  88.9  per  cent,  of  our  total  foreign  trade.  Then  cam< 
the  Democratic  "free  freighting  act,"  enacted  in  the  interest  of  foreigi 
shipowners— an  act  which  is  even  now  in  force.  That  act  and  the  treatiei 
following  it  destroyed  entirely  the  advantages  which  American  shipowner) 
enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  discriminating  duties.  But  it  gave  »s  nt 
compensating  advantages  whatever. 

Between  1828  and  1902  this  proportion  gradually  diminished.  In  lS9t 
it  was  only  12  per  cent.,  as  against  88.9  per  cent,  in  1828,  and  it  is  bo* 
still  less.  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  to-day  more  than  5  per  cent.  In  1902 
it  was  1.75  per  cent  of  our  exports  and  3.25  per  cent,  of  our  Imports 
After  seventy-five  years  of  unprotected  carrying  under  the  free-freigntini 
act  and  Democratic  reciprocity  treaties  only  5  per  cent,  of  our  immens* 
exports  and  imports  were  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

But  the  effect  and  the  expediency  of  discriminating  duties,  as  well  as 
of  the  subsidy  plan  and  all  other  systems  of  developing  our  shipping  in- 
dustry and  its  related  industries,  would  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  ex- 
pounded by  the  merchant-marine  commission.  Our  doubts  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  protective  scheme,  which  was  crippled  and  eventually  destroyed 
by  the  free -freighting  act  of  1828,  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  car 
ried  Into  effect  by  Democratic  Presidents,  might  be  thereby  removed. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  all  need  the  information  conten;pI^ed 
by  this  bill.    We  need  enlightenment  on  this  subject. 
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[HE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WANT  AN  AMERICAN  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  FOR  OUR  FOREIGN  CARRYING." 

rtracts  from  remarks  of  Eon.  WM.  8.  GREENE  of  Massachusetts,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  28,  190%. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Question  of  American  shipping  is  a  very  simple 
,p  Strangely  enough,  however,  there  is  thrown  over  and  around  it  a 
*ree  of  mystery  and  misrepresentation  that  so  confuses  and  complicates 
,9  question  that  many  people  give  up  its  solution  in  despair.  .The  sbip- 
ng  question  is  entirely  a  labor  question.     *      *      * 

The  American  people  want  an  American  merchant  marine  for  our 
,relrn  carrying.  *  *  *  What  they  need  to  see  is  American  shipyards 
iSu  "building  the  ships  needed  for  our  ocean  carrying.  They  know  that 
e'have  an*  abundance  of  shipbuilding  material  equal  to  every  possible 
jed;  that  our  soil  is  full  of  iron  ore  and  coal — the  two  chief  ingredients 
modern  shipbuilding.  ,        ^  ... 

They  would  like  to  see  our  great  railroad  and  water  transportation 
iercies  and  the  American  labor  they  employ  engaged  in  carrying  the  raw 
aterials  required  in  shipbuilding  to  the  mills  and  factories,  and  aiter 
ov  have  been  fashioned  into  the  proper  shapes  at  the  mills  and  the  fac- 
„tiV>s  by  American  labor  they  would  like  to  see  them  again  carried  to  our 
iir.yn.rds,  there  to  engage  American  labor  in  assembling  the  different  parts 
♦«  the  finished  ships.  *  *  *  *  The  Democrats  would  have  us  buy 
_.,  phips  abroad,  officer  and  man  them  with  aliens,  in  order  to  solve  the 
■oblem  of  an  American  (?)  mercantile  marine.  The  difference  would  be 
.at  the  net  earnings  of  the  ships,  after  all  of  their  expenses  had  been 
ul—say  5  per  cent. — would  come  into  the  United  States ;  foreigners  would 
,ve  the  remaining  95  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  ships  under 
ip  Democratic  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  mercantile 
arine.  What  real  benefit,  therefore,  would  it  be  to  the  American  people, 
id  to  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  to  have  our  ships  built  abroad, 
Scared  and  manned  by  aliens?  The  capitalist  only  would  be  benefited  by 
si?.  Democratic  free-ship  policy ;  American  labor  woud  be  benefited  nothing 
hntsoever. 
abor's    concern    with    shipping1-— a    plea    for   protection    for 

American    deep-sea    shipping    in    order    that    30,000 

'  workingmen  may  be  given  employment  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards. 
By  John  McNeil,  president  ol  the  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  arid  Iron- 
ship   Builders  of  America.] 

I  am  the  president  of  an  organization  of  American  workingmen  all  of 
torn  are  dependent  upon  shipbuilding  for  their  livelihood.  We  have  a 
cmbership  of  30,000,  'scattered  over  the  country  among  500  different 
wises.  We  are  mostly  concerned  in  securing  work  at  our  trade.  There 
ere  never  so  many  of  our  members  seeking  employment  at  their  trade  as 
sere  are  to-day. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  country  where  the  wages  are  far  higher  than 
ley  are  in  any  other  country.  We  do  not  desire  any  reduction  in  the 
wage  rates  of  American  wages.  *  *  *  *  Considering  the  wages 
lid  to  our  men  in  the  shipyards,  the  prices  of  materials,  and  other  ex- 
mses  connected  with  shipbuilding;,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  ship  in 
is  country  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be'  produced  in  other  countries.  If  we 
fro  steadily  employed,  like  locomotive  and  bridge  builders,  year  in  and 
sir  out,  through  a  great  widespread  demand  for  our  product,  we  should 
ten.  no  doubt,  be  able  to  build  ships  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply,  than 
ivigners  do,  just  as  our  locomotives  and  bridges  are  constructed  as  cheaply 
more  cheaply  than  foreign,  locomotives  and  bridges  are  constructed.      *     * 

Great  and  permanent  demand  for  ships  for  the  deep-sea  trade  is  what 
wanted.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  it.  Just  such  a  situation  existed 
this  country  fourteen  years  ago  with  respect  to  the  tin-plate  industry. 
fe  knew  how  to  make  tin  plate,  we  had  all  the  facilities  with  which  to 
sake  it,  the  skill,  the  materials,  and  the  demand  for  tin  plate.  The  price 
a?  the  obstacle.  Americans  could  not  make  it  as  cheaply  as  foreigners 
wild.  So  Congress  laid  a  high  duty  on  imported  tin  plate,  and  we  all  know 
tat  in  the  fourteen  years  that  have  passed  since  that  duty  was  laid  we  not 
nly  make  all  of  the  tin  plate  we  need  for  ourselves,  but  we  also  export  large 
"ai;  titles. 

If  the  high  protective  duty  were  withdrawn  doubtless  we  should  soon 
e  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  It  was  through  the  action  of  Congress 
ule  worth  the  while  of  American  capital  to  invest  in  the  tin-plate  making 
i this  couutrv  The  wages  of  men  employed  at  tin-plate  manufacture  were 
ft  reduced  to  the  foreign  level,  but  the  cost  of  the  foreign  product  was  so 
Creased  as  to  enable  Americans  to  make  it  and  still  pay  the  going  rates 
*  ^dseB  in  the  United  States  to  the  workingmen  employed  in  tin-plate 
toimfacturing. 

We  ask  Congress  to  do  for  the  shipbuilding  industry  precisely  what  it 
l(l  for  the  tin-plate  industry.  First,  to  realize  that  ships  will  not  be  built 
■■r?  for  the  foreian  price,  and,  secondly,  to  maftc  it  profitable  for  American 
Wtai  to  invest  in  American-built  ships.  And  we  ask  Congress  to  do  this 
'  o;?r  ships  employed  in  the  deep-sea  trade  just  as  it  has  done  it  for  the 
■Phte  industry — through  protection.  We  have  tried  free  trade  in  ocean 
^asportation  so  long  that  the  results  of  the  trial  are  manifest  to  every- 
<%.  We  ha-we  now  800,000  tons  of  ocean  shipping  where  a  generation  and 
lQre  a  so  we  had  2,500,000  tens.     *      *      * 

The    denial    of    protection    to    American    ships   in    the   deep-sea    trade 

:nt8  to  a  denial  of  employment  for  men  of  our  craft  at  our  trade  in  the 
'niter]  states ;  that  the  injury  falls  upon  American  labor,  and  not  upon 
[niftrican  capital.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  we  can  prosper  by  accepting 
iCi  foreign  rates  of  wages-  we  could  not  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if 
e  em. id.'  We  want  to  be  as  good  as  other  American  workingmen  in  every 
"pen, ;  we  want  to  earn  as  good  wages,  to  enjoy  as  many  of  the  necessaries, 
-  ■  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  as  the  rest  of  our  fellow-working- 
;!f]-  «'o.  and  since  acts  of  Congress  have  created  and  long  maintained  a 
"?h  standard  of  wages  for  American  workingmen  in  all  other  trades  than 
['-.  \ve  still  cling  to  the  hope — long  deferred,  to  be  sure — that  Congress 
i!  ypt  see  and  then  rectify,  the  injustice  it  does  to  American  working- 
f"  employed  in  building  ships  through  its  persistent  refusal  to  protect 
^iuan  ships  that  compete  with  foreign  ships  in  our  over-sea  trad©. 
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"THIS  NATION  HAS  GIVEN  PROTECTION  TO  EVPr 
INDUSTRY  EXCEPT  OUR  FOREIGN  COMMER™ 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.   WM.  E.  HUMPHREY  of   Wat 

mgton,  m  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  23,  1904. 

Situated  as  we  are  between  two  great  oceans,  with  our  extensi, 
coast  line,  with  our  vast  interests,  it  is  our  duty  to  assert  our  rH 
on  the  sea  as  much  as  it  is  to  protect  our  interests  in  our  in 
mense  aomam  on  the  land.  This  nation  has  given  protect  J] 
**JV?JV%  °U  lTd  ?*«*  sea  exc^f  0ldV  ™r  foreign  comber 
rf^Hnn  wU  Cana,S:  We  are  undertaki»g  *  gwat  'system  o 
ngaton,  We  are  going  to  unite  the  waters  of  two  great  ocen 
We  have  subsidized  our  rivers  and  harbors.     Each  year  as  sur, 

from  the  National  Treasury  into  rivers  and  harbors.     We  have  m 
t     ^/ff^nufacturmg,  and  we  are  the  greatest   manufacturi" 
?™«  C*arth-   Jhe   mM»rf«*ured  product  of   this   coon , 

w  vastly  more  than  that  of  any  other  two  nations,  and  the  H 
engaged  therein  is  the  best-paid  labor  of  its  class  in  all  the  wor 
on  fJh      %l  f*™mg    and  we  are  the  greatest  agricultural  natic 

54,000,000,000,  and  the  labor  engaged  therein  is  the  best-paid  lab< 
of  its  class  m  all  the  world.  We  protect  mining,  and  this  industi 
produced  last  year  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  labor  enum 
therein  is   the  best-paid  labor  of  its   class  in  all  the  world.    % 

than  200000,000  acres,  and  we  have  the  greatest  railway  m 
tern  and  the  cheapest  rates  on  earth,  and  the  labor  engaged  in  th 
industry  is  the ■  best-paid  labor  of  its  class  in  all  the  world.'  \l 
have  protected  our  coastwise  and  lake  shipping,  and  it  is  the  cheat 
est  transportation  on  earth,  and  the  labor  engaged  in  this  industS 
is  the  best-paid  labor  of  its  class  in  all  the  world 

We  have  protected  every  industry  except  the  foreign  merchu 
marine,  and  every  other  industry  has  prospered  and  flourished  b< 
yond  those  of  any  other  nation  in  all  the  world's  history.  WM 
forty  years  ago  we  carried  three  times  as  much  foreign  *commen 
as  we  carry  to-day,  yet  to-day  we  ham  four  times  as  much  cot 
meree  as  we  had  forty  years  ago.  This,  our  only  unprotected  ii 
dnstiy,  is  the  only  one  in  which  American  labor  and  America 
capital  has  practically  no  part.  It  is  the  only  one  in  which  ford? 
labor  and  foreign  capital  has  driven  out  American  labor  and  Amer 
can  capital,  it  is  the  only  unprotected  industry,  and  it  is  tl 
industry  #  that  charges  the  highest  rates,  gives  the  poorest  retun 
on  the  investment,  and  pays  the  lowest  wages  of  all  America 
industries. 

mE  BENEPIT  OF  ULBOB. 

The  workingmen  of  this  country  are  more  deeply  interested  i 
this  question  than  any  other  class.  Thousands  of  foreigners  bi 
to-day  performing  labor  that  should  be  done  at  home.  It  i*  tii 
workingman  who  is  losing  most  by  having  our  commerce  carrie 
by  others.  It  is  the  workingman  whose  work  and  wages  are  take 
from  hun.  This  loss  of  work  and  this  loss  of  wages  affect  th 
laboring  class  more  directly  than  any  other.  If  we  were  to  pa 
$50,000,000  annually  in  subsidies  and  that  payment  would  cam 
us  to  bwld  our  own  ships  ana  in  them  carry  'our  own  trade  th 
sum  would  return  to  us  more  than  threefold  each  year  in  wages  alov 

To  build  our  own  ships  and  do  our  own  carrying  would  gi* 
investment  to  more  than  $700,000,000,  and  would  give  emplovmfin 
to  500,000  men,  who  would  earn  more  than  a  million  dollars  i 
wages  each  day.  Even  this  is  not  the  limit  that  would  be  rive 
to  the  employment  of  labor.  Labor  must  fell  the  trees  in  th 
forest;  labor  must  move  the  timber  and  operate  the  mills  t 
manufacture  the  lumber;  labor  must  dig  from  mines  the  coal  an 
the  iron  for  the  furnaces  and  forges;  labor  must  transport  thes 
products  from  mine  and  mill  to  the  shipyards.  The  farmer  mm 
furnish  bread  and  clothing  for  all  these  countless  toilers.  Thi 
question  touches  every  interest,  every  class,  and  every  section. 

This  is  a  question  that  directly  interests  all  who  by  the  sweat  " 
their  face  eat  bread.  It  is  a  question  that  enters  into  every  fnniil? 
that  comes  to  every  fireside  in  America.  It  is  one  of  the  liiarhe* 
purposes,  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  Government,  to"tfr 
its  work  and  its  wages  to  its  own.  Yet  each  day's  sun  sees  thi 
nation  take  from  American  labor  a  million  dollars  in  work  mid 
million  dollars  in  wages  and  give  them  to  those  of  another  >af^ 
owing  allegiance  to  another  flag. 
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IT  IS  ADVISABLE  TO  BUILD  PART  OF  OUR  SHIPS 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST." 


\xiract  from  debate,  in  daily  Congressional   Record,  February  25 
1904. 


Mr.  Williams,  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fair  sarn- 
ie of  the  degeneration  of  reason  and  the  disease  of  imagination 
hat  comes  from  a  system  of  protectionism.  Here  is  a  proposition 
o\v  deliberately  to  pay  out  of  the  public  Treasury  4  per  cent. 
sore  to  people  in  a  certain  section  of  the  United  States  for  doing 
ertain  work  than  is  paid  to  other  people  in  other  sections  for  doing 
xaetly  the  same  work.  Where  is  it  going  to  stop?  After  a  while 
hen  the  Post-Office  Department  wants  to  get  certain  material,  when 
he  War  Department  wants  it,  when  the  Interior  Department  wants 
ertain  work  done,  are  we  to  say  that  we  must  pay  4  per  cent,  more 

it  is  done  on  the  Pacific  slope  than  if  it  is  done  in  Mississippi, 
sr  3  per  cent,  more  if  it  is  done  in  Pennsylvania  than  if  it  is  done 
i  New  Jersey? 

The  protection  of  the  United  States  against  the  balance  of  the 
orld  has  been  partially  dignified  by  the  adherence  of  a  great 
iaiiy  men  of  intelligence,  but  protection  of  one  part  of  the  United 
states  against  another  is  mere  disease  of  the  imagination  in  eco- 
iitiics,  and  this  is  as  good  a  time  to  strike  it  down  as  any  other 
nc  that  can  possibly  present  itself. 

Mr.  Cushman.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  to  support  the  amend- 
ment  offered    by   my    colleague    [Mr.    Hu-Mphuey    of    Washington] 

address  myself  first  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Villtams],  who  is  opposing  this  amendment.  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
irised  that,  belonging  to  the  political  party  that  he  does  and 
ntertaining  the  views  that  he  does  on  the  subject  of  protection 
generally,  he  has  made  an  onslaught  on  the  proposed  amendment 
to  this  bill,  which  amendment  embodies  a  feature  of  the  protective 
.aw, 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  however,  to  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  who  was  so  earnestly  in  favor  of  a  million-dollar 
impropriation  being  made  at  this  same  session  of  Congress  to  pro- 
h:[  the  cotton  industry  of  Texas  from  the  ravages  of  the  devastat- 
ing cotton  worm,  can  work  himself  up  into  such  a  tremendous 
spasm  of  virtue  over  this  provision.  That  was  a  provision  to  appro- 
priate money  to  protect  an  agricultural  industry  of  the  South, 
"'his  is  a  provision  to  appropriate  money  to  protect  a  manufaeiur- 
uj  industry  of  the  West,  He  was  in  favor  of  that.  He  is  against 
tf'to.  I  always  admire  the  somersaulting  proclivities  of  a  political 
wrobat  whenever  I  am  privileged  to  witness  them. 

Now,  then,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  Government  for  numerous 
reasons  to  have  part  of  the  battle  ships  for  our  Navy  built  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

First,  it  is  advisable  to  build  part  of  our  battle  ships  on  the 
Pacific  coast  because  experience  has  taught  this  nation  that  the 
very  best  specimens  of  naval  architecture,  not  of  this  nation  alone, 
jjut  of  the  world,  have  been  turned  out  of  the  Pacific  coast  yards. 
&vond,  it  is  advisable  that  part  of  our  battle  ships  be  built  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  order  to  maintain  and  stimulate  a  healthy 
competition  in  this  gigantic  and  necessary  work. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  if  there  is  no  competition  the  Gov 
frnnient  is  powerless  to  control  the  price  in  any  decree.  Any 
^petition,  in  order  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  Government,  mw<\ 
ta  real  competition.  All  the  large  steel  plates  and  all  the  heavy 
ln«ierial  that  go  into  a  battle  ship  are  produced  on  or  near  the 
'\thmtic  coast,  and  from  there  they  must  be  transported  to  whatever 
Ptaf'e  the  battle  ship  is  to  be  built.  And  if  a  battle  ship  is  to  be 
wilt  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  all,  the  Pacific  coast  contractor  must 
jh'p  all  this  heavy  material,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons,  across 
&e  continent  and  pay  75  cents  per  hundred  freight  charges  on  It. 
.  And  for  these  reasons  we  have  to-day  offered  and  are  support - 
lnK  this  amendment  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  which  amend- 
ment in  substance  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
$ve  a  4  per  cent,  preferential  to  Pacific-coast  bidders. 
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FREE  TRADE!    FREE   SILVER!    FREE  SHIPS!  TH 
DEMOCRATIC  TRINITY  OF  DARKNESS!" 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  WM.  E.  HUMPHREY  of  ss ,,] 
ington,  in  daily  Congressional  'Record,  April  %3,  1904. 

The  whole  country  has  awakened  to  the  imperative  necessity  <j 
aid  for  our  merchant  marine.  Even  in  the  Middle;  West,  where 
few  years  ago  there  was  much  opposition  to  national  aid  \mn 
given,  they  have  become  aroused  to  its  need,  and  our  eommiiu 
lias  been  receiving  communications  from  many  of  the  common^ 
bodies  of  that  great  section  urging  us  to  enact  some  law  that  wi 
bring  relief.  That  something  should  be  done  is  no  longer  a  que: 
tion.  The  only  question  to-day  is,  How  shall  we  do  it?  Wh«i 
method  should  be  adopted?  To  ascertain  a  remedy  is  the  princi 
pal  object  of  this  bill.  J  am  in  favor  of  any  thing  that  will  ylo 
us  American  ships  to  carry  American  trade,  provided  it  be  m 
done  at  the  expense  of  some  other  American  interests.  If  d'u 
criminating  dtities  will  accomplish  this  result,  then  I  am  in  faro 
of  discriminating  duties.  If  subsidies  will  produce  this  result,  Ike 
I  am  in  favor  of  subsidies.  If  the  two  combined  will  produce  lh\ 
result,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  the  combination.  As  the  gentieme 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have  expressed  themselves  as  op 
posed  to  certain  measures,  so  I,  too,  am  opposed  to  some  propose 
remedies.  I  am  opposed  to  buying  ships  built  in  other  eouncrie 
— to  free  ships.  /  am  opposed  to  any  system  that  gives  anolhe 
nation  work  that  can  be  done  at  home;  that  gives  investment  i 
foreign  capital  that  should  be  given  to  American  capital.  I  an 
opposed  to  any  plan  that  will  send  our  money  abroad,  I  am  no 
in  favor  of  any  scheme  that  would  remove  the  tariff  upon  article 
the  like  of  which  are  produced  in  our  country. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  trying  the  delusion  of  free  trade  either  o\ 
land  or  sea.  I  oppose  any  plan  that  will  reduce  American  wcgei 
I  am  eternally  and  everlastingly  opposed  to  any  scheme — in  an; 
shape,  in  any  form—that  will  not  give  the  investment  to  Airier! 
can  capita]  and  the  employment  to  American  labor.  [Applause. 
Free  trade!  Free  silver!  Free  ships!  The  Democratic  trintt 
of  darkness!  No  longer  dare  its  worshipers  bow  down  to  the  f.r? 
two  except  in  secret;  and  when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  tear  o! 
the  mask  of  the  third  and  expose  it  in  all  its  hideous  deformity 
we  will  compel  them  to  recant  as  to  it  as  vehemently  as  they  nr< 
to-day  denying  free  trade  and  free  silver.  [Applause.] 
THE  RESULT. 
To  build  up  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to  carry  our  own  track 
is  a  question  that  interests  the  entire  country.  It  would  increasf 
our  exports.  It  would  widen  our  foreign  markets.  It  would  re- 
duce freight.  It  would  increase  the  price  of  what  we  sell.  lj 
would  decrease  the  price  of  what  we  buy.  It  would  build  up  0111 
shipyards.  It  would  increase  the  demand  for  labor.  It  would  in- 
crease the  wages  of  those  who  work.  It  would  keep  at  home  won 
than  a  half  million  dollars  every  twenty-four  hours  that  now  gov 
to  Europe.  It  would  give  to  American  labor  more  than  a  rniWoi 
dollars  each  day. 

It  would  benefit  all  trades,  all  classes,  all  sections.  It  won!' 
return  to  the  nation  manyfold  every  dollar  given  it.  it  wouk 
make  us  independent  of  every  other  nation  on  earth.  It  wmik 
make  our  flag  more  revered,  at  home  and  more  respected  abroad 
It  would  give  us  an  auxiliary  that  will  make  our  Navy  really  great 
It  would  protect  us  in  war  and  add  to  our  wealth" in  peace.  ^ 
would  make  the  great  Republic  truly  a  world  power — the  mightiest 
nation  ever  builded  by  the  children  of  men.  [Applause.] 
ALL  BENEFICIAL  LAWS  REPUBLICAN. 
Every  law  that  has  been  written  upon  our  statute  books  in  forty 
years  that  added  to  the  prosperity,  the  greatness,  or  the  glory  ot 
our  country  has  been  made  and  written  by  the  Republican  pm'tH 
hi  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party.  By  laws  written  by  the 
Republican  party  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  we  have 
become  the  greatest  manufacturing,  the  greatest  mining,  the  greatest 
farming,  the  greatest  selling,  and  the  wealthiest  nation  in  ail  the 
world's  history.  In  all  industries  upon  land  we  stand  supreme,  and 
the  Republican  party,  in  spite  of  Democratic  opposition,  is  <jiym? 
to  write  a  law  upon  our  statute  books  that  will  restore  Inf 
ancient  prestige  and  greatness  of  our  merchant  marine,  that  #» 
cause  our  own  ships  to  plow  every  sea  and  our  flag  to  fly  in  er^'i 
port  of  the  world.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 
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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  FOR  THE  TIN-PLATE  MANU- 
FACTURERS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  BE 
DONE  FOR  AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDERS." 


\rtracts   from  remarks    of   Hon.    WM.   S.    GREENE   of   Massachusetts,    in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  28,  190^. 


In  1890  the  United  States  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  es- 
ibliPhlng  the  tin-plate  industry  in  the  United  States.  At  that  time  aliens 
applied  practically  all  of  the  tin  plate  that  we  consumed,  and  the  reason 
fly  aliens  supplied  it  was  because  alien  labor  produced  tin  plate  more 
heaply  than  American  labor  could  or  would  produce  it.  That  was  a  con- 
Itlon  of  affairs  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  our  Democratic  friends, 
sd  they  did  not  wish  It  disturbed  any  more  than  they  now  wish  to  have 
se  foreign  monopoly  of  our  ocean  transportation  disturbed.  But  the  Re- 
iiMicans  were  dissatisfied,  and  so  they  determined  to  build  up  tin-plate 
:anufacture  in  the  United  States. 

Our  Democratic  friends  came  along  and  told  us  that  it  would  ruin 
«  American  consumers  of  tin  plate  if  they  were  compelled  to  buy  Ameri- 
m-made  tin  plate,  costing  so  much  more  than  foreign  tin  plate  cost, 
ecause  the  American  labor  employed  in  its  manufacture  would  insist  upon 
eceiving  the  American  wage  standard,  a  standard  far  above  that  received 
y  the  foreign  tin-plate  wage-earner.  Nevertheless,  Congress  went  for- 
rarei  under  the  leadership  of  the  lamented  McKinley  and  placed  a  high 
retoctive  duty  on  imported  tin  plate.  There  had  been  no  duty  on  im- 
orted  tin  plate.  There  had  been  no  duty  on  imported  tin  plate  up  to  that 
iiae.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  our  Democratic  friends, 
■ho  are  our  free-trade  friends  as  well,  insisted  that  we  could  not  manu- 
acture  tin  plate.  They  also  insisted  that  our  people  could  not  afford  to 
ansume  American-made  tin  plate.  The  people  were  fooled  into  believing 
lie  Democrats  for  a  short  time — long  enough  to  take  William  McKinley 
emporarily  out  of  public  life — but  the  tin-plate  manufactories  were  estab- 
lished, American  labor  received  the  American  standard  of  wages  in  the 
laking  of  tin  plate,  the  American  consumption  of  tin  plate  increased. 

Everything  the  Democrats  said  we  could  not  do  we  did  ;  everything 
hey  said  the  people  would  not  do  the  people  did.  We  have  the  tin-plate 
ndustry  now  firmly  established  in  this  country.  We  manufacture  practic- 
lly  all  of  the  tin  plate  that  we  consume.  Indeed,  we  export  large  quan- 
ities  of  American  manufactured  tin  plate.  And  all  of  this  has  been 
ccomplished  because  the  Republicans  gave  protection  to  tin-plate  maun- 
acturing  in  the  United  States.  American  materials,  American  demand, 
merican  skill,  and  American  labor  have  done  all  the  rest.  We  make  our 
*n  tin  plate ;  we  employ  our  own  labor  in  making  it.  The  millions  we 
rnerly  sent  to  aliens  in  alien  lands  to  pay  them  for  making  tin  plate 
vr  us  we  noxo  pay  to  our  own  countrymen  in  the  United  States;  we  have 
k  tin  plate  and  we  have  the  money  expended  for  tin  plate  besides.  In 
•'  case  of  shipping  it  is  different;  ioe  have  the  ships,  but  aliens  built 
tern,  aliens  run  them,  and  aliens  own  the  larger  part  of  them. 

What  has  been  done  for  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  in  the  United 
itates  can  be  done  for  American  shipbuilders  and  American  shipowners. 
way  will  be  found,  and  there  will  be  neither  degradation  of  American 
abor  nor  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  those  who  produce  the  materials 
■t  of  which  the  ships  are  built  or  of  those  who  build  the  ships  or  of  those 
*ho  operate  them  when  built.     *     •     * 

And  what  do  the  Republicans  propose?  Their  concern  is  not  so  great 
-r  the  capitalist  as  it  is  for  the  workingman.  First  of  all,  they  insist 
bat  when  we  build  up  American  shipping  upon  the  seas,  it  must  be  corn- 
ed of  vessels  constructed  by  American  labor  out  of  American  materials. 
'tat  is  the  first  demand  of  the  Republicans.  They  will  have  nothing  but 
;tot.  Then  they  will  require  that  the  ships  be  officered  by  American  citl- 
38',  that  the  crews  shall  be  composed  of  American  citizens  so  far  as  pos- 
:5!>le,  and  that  the  food  scale  shall  be  ample  and  generous,  as  befits  good 
^-rican  citizens.  That  provided  for,  then  the  extra  expense  of  the  con- 
duction and  the  operation  during  the  time  that  our  ships  are  securing 
'^  carrying  trade  will  be  met  by  some  protective  system,  just  the  same 
15  tha  extra  cost  of  American  labor  in  other  fields  of  industry  is  now  pro- 
i^cl  for  by  our  protective  system.  *  *  *  *  *  It  is  estimated  that 
*ery  year  $200,000,000  is  paid  out  by  the  American  people  to  foreign  ship- 
pers for  the  transportation  of  American  foreign  commerce.  Think  of  it; 
Sl'-?>  five  years  a  billion  dollars!  During  the  past  forty  years  probably 
^  °f  $5,000,000,000  has  been  paid  to  foreigners  for  carrying  the  imports 
Jd  exports  of  the  United  States  t  During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
things  remain  as  they  are,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  pay  out 
[J  foreign  shipowners  in  freight  charges  another  $5,000,000,000.  The 
JD}tod  States  will  be  just  that  much  poorer  in  wealth,  in  resources. 
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"AMERICAN  SHIPS,  FLYING  THE  AMERICAN  FU( 
SHALL  CARRY  AMERICAN  COMMERCE" 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  WM.  B.  HUMPHREY  of  Wot 
ington,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  S3,  1904. 


The  total  number  of  steamships  engaged  in  our  foreign  tra< 
last  year  was  1,308,,  and  of  all  that  number  only  133  bore  the  St.. 
and  Stripes.  But  to-day,  while  we  are  the  greatest  manufacture 
nation  on  earth,  while  we  are  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  . 
earth,  while  we  are  the  greatest  exporting  nation  of  the  earth,  wlii 
the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  last  year  was  $400,000,000,  wlii 
our  foreign  trade  carried  in  ships  for  1903  was  $2,240,797,420,  y< 
this  mighty  nation  of  ours,  hounded  by  two  great  oceans,  with 
great  coast  line,  with  its  magnificent  ports,  with  its  inexhaustib 
resources,  its  immeasurable  wealth,  its  tremendous  energy,  carm 
hut  about  5  per  cent  of  ihh  trade.  We  paid  to  the  foreigner  fc 
carrying  the  remainder  the  enormous  sum  of  $200,000,000, 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  stated  by  the  highest  authority,  [\v 
during  the  Spanish  war,  even  had  we  possessed  another  naval  flee 
we  had  not  the  officers  and  men  to  equip  it.  It  is  equally  well  know 
that  our  Government  was  compelled  by  foreign  nations  to  pa 
exorbitant  prices  for  inferior  crafts  during  this  war,  and  we  a 
know  that  there  can  not  exist  a  navy  truly  great  without  a  mereluii 
marine,  yet  this  necessary  auxiliary  to  our  Navy  is  almost  entire! 
neglected,  while  we  contribute  to  build  up  the  auxiliaries  of  forcii' 
navies  $300,000,000  annually.     What  do  these  figures  mean? 

They  mean  that  we  actually  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign* 
a  sum  ten  times  greater  than  the  interest  on  the  national  debt; 
sum  equal  to  all  the  customs  duties  we  collect;  a  sura  more  tin 
twice  what  we  are  spending  to  build  up  and  maintain  our  Navy 
a  sum  twice  as  great  as  we^  spend  to  maintain  our  Army;  it  is  ha! 
as  great  as  the  entire  cost  of  our  war  with  Spain;  it  is  a  stun  fa 
greater  than  all  the  pensions  we  are  paying  to  all  our  soldiers  (• 
all  our  wars;  it  means  that  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  m 
day  is  paid  to  foreign  labor;  that  more  than  a  half  million  doi!< 
each  day  is  taken-  from  American  labor  and  given  to  the  foreign?) 
it  means  that  a  half  million  dollars  in  wages  leaves  this  count? 
each  day  thai  could  remain  at  home.  Not  only  are  we  paying  thi 
vast  sum  to  foreign  labor,  but  we  are  training  foreign  sailors,  build 
ing  foreign  vessels  that  may  be  used  against  us  at  any  time  in  even 
of  war.  It  means  that  each  year  we  are  placing  ourselves  mor 
and  more  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations, 

It  means  that  we  are  constructing  for  possible  enemies  tlu-i 
mightiest  weapon,  that  may  at  any  time  be  used  to  our  destructioi 
It  means  that  a  tribute  is  to-day  levied  upon  the  American  farmei 
the  American  merchant,  the  American  mechanic,  the  American  work 
ingtnan  to  build  up  the  nations  and  navies  of  Europe.  These  figure 
demonstrate  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  any  of  th 
great  powers  of  the  world.  These  figures  tell  an  alarming*  slor 
of  our  national  weakness,  of  our  national  danger,  national  r\v.:&M 
national  humiliation,  and  national  disgrace.  What  a  lie  these  figure 
give  to  our  boasted  assertion  that  we  are  a  world  power.  No  patriot: 
American  can  contemplate  these  figures  without  feeling  his  check 
redden  with  the  blush  of  shame.  I*  hope  and  believe  that  the  f>'' 
policy  of  this  nation,  steadfast  and  unswerving,  will  be  that  A-mer 
ships,  built  by  American  capital  in  American  yards,  by  Awe" 
labor  paid  American  'wages,  manned  by  American  seamen,  flyiny  ft 
American  flag,  shall  carry  American  commerce.     [Applause.] 

The  following  table  of  tonnage  for  deep-sea  commerce  strike- 
shows  the  humiliating  conditions  of  our  shipbuilding  at  the  pr^ 
time  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  nations: 

T.m* 

United  States S^M 

Italy 1,1^ 

France I.4W/'3 

Norway ,    i,GrO-tf* 

Germany 9^{ 

British  Empire   14,SOO.O'J 

This  table  shows  that  the  United  States  actually  has  to-day  1  oH.'1 '' 
less  tons  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  than  she  had  ninety -fr"1' 
rears  ago. 
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4iWE  MUST  MAINTAIN  AND  DEVELOP  OUR   NAVAI 
STRENGTH." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  ADOLPU  MEYER  of  Loubuma 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  February  19,  WO4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  some  sentiment  is  sought  t«>  i, 
created  against  the  steady  growth  of  the  Navy,  it  being  urged  t{,;1 
we  already  have  too  many  ships,  too  many  men,  too  many  gum 
that  the  Navy  is  top-heavy,  and  that  the  money  needed  to  enUr^ 
it  or  to  maintain  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  oi  ny, 
rivers  and  harbors,  public  buildings,  etc.  Sir,  as  a  represent uth< 
of  one  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  its  waterways  and  seashore,  I  would 
sacrifice  the  great  commercial  interests  of  that  section  for  ?ncr< 
pride  of  power  or  the  glory  of  possessing  a  great  navy.  I  rehire 
such  work  of  improvement  as  second  to  none  in  its  benefits  to"  tin 
people,  to  the  farmers  and  producing  classes,  and  to  our  commcr 
cial  interests. 

Commerce  is  the  great  adjunct  of  civilization,  industry,  and  pro 
gress,  and  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  harbors,  provided  by  "nature* foi 
its  facilities,  are  arteries  that  may  not  be  neglected"  in  scientili< 
improvements  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  navigation;  but  nl 
these  and  other  requisites  can  be  provided  without  encroaching  utw 
the  means  for  national  defense. 

The  great  Mississippi  Valley  can  not  permit  the  mouth  of  tin 
Mississippi  River,  its  natural  outlet  for  commerce,  to  be  blacken 
by  a  hostile  fleet  any  more  than  by  those  natural  obstructions  k 
commerce  which  science  is  now  removing. 

The  denizens  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  keenly  nlivc 
to  the  protection  of  their  cities  and  the  development  of  trade  t«i 
Australia,  South  America,  the  Orient,  and,  in  truth,  to  all  tlw 
world. 

With  a  rapidly  growing  nation  and  a  developing  commerce  with 
all  the  world,  we  need  the  "open  door'  for  our  trade,  as  far  as  i 
is  possible  to  have  it,  and  vje  need  also  the  ability  to  protect  im 
commerce  and  our  markets.  How  can  we  do  this,  or  evm  atiemvi 
to  <ato  it,  without  a  strong  and  efficient  navy? 

This  is  not  all.  Let  us  remember,  sir,"  that  we  have  a  line 
scacoast  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific  to  defend  whk'i 
can  not  he  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand  miles;  it  is  far  greak'i 
than  that  of  any  European  nation.  In  addition  to  this  we  ta 
Alaska  to  defend,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Alaska  does  not  rq- 
resent  the  new-fledged  policy  of  greed  and  foreign  conquest.  W< 
bought  her  from  Russia  many  years  ago,  and  she  proves  to  bau 
great  resources.  Then  there  is  Hawaii,  which  we  secured  by  agcncii 
which  some  regard  as  more  questionable,  but  it  is  an  "imporlanl 
outpost  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  people  have  certainly  been  greatlj 
blessed  by  our  rule.  I  did  not  favor  its  annexation,  but  I  do  laves 
its  defense,  if  necessary. 

We  have  made  Cuba  free  and  independent,  and  we  can  not  anc 
will  not  permit  any  European  government  to  establish  dominion 
there.  In  order  to  make  good  our  position  there  and  proper!* 
guard  our  interests  in  respect  to  Cuba,  we  must  maintain  ami  de- 
velop our  naval  strength.    The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  Porto  S 

I  think  the  truth  of  these  observations  can  not  be  denied  by 
intelligent   man;    but   there   is    another    and   a   fixed   policy   of  th< 
United  States   handed   down  to   us  by  our  ancestors  to   which  «"« 
have  to  look.     I  refer  to  the  well-known  Monroe  doctrine. 

In  this  cursory  and  imperfect  review  I  have  said  nothing  o- 
proposed  isthmian  canal.  At  an  early  day  the  construction  of  i^1 
a  canal  by  the  American  Government  will  be  commenced  to  be  pfli( 
for  out  of  our  own  Treasury,  to  be  under  American  soverei  -;nty 
and  to  be  operated,  managed,  and  guarded  by  us.  It  is  pro;  0$ 
to  expend  $200,000,000  and  more  on  this  canal,  which  com  I 
destroyed  in  forty-eight  hours  by  any  country  having  a  suj^'^j 
fleet  to  our  own.  I  favor  the  canal,  but  I  favor  also  a  navy  ca--a^1 
of  defending  it.     [Applause.] 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  commerce  of  this  country  or  the  s  '()re' 
of  this  country  lying  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  of  the  half  a  ^-^ 
nations  which  may  be  superior  to  us  in  naval  power.  I  thinK  tha- 
with  an  adequate  naval  force  proportioned  to  our  wealth,  corns  'Tce 
foreign  trade,  and  domestic  resources  we  are  far  more  apt  fc"*_Pr* 
serve  peace  with  foreign  nations  than  if  by  neglect  or  shortsi; .'ito 
ncss  we  suffer  ourselves  to  fall  behind  in  naval  power. 
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•THE  VERY  ESSENCE  OF  DEFENSE  OF  OUR  COM- 
MERCE IS  THE  NAVY." 


\y!ract  from  remarks  of  lion.  A.  O.  DAYTON  of  West   Virginia, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  February  20,  1904. 


N'ot  until  about  fourteen  years  ago  have  we  gone  to  work  sys- 
tematically and  earnestly  to  get  ourselves  a  fleet  on  the  sea  that 
would  be  an  honor  and  a  credit  to  our  country  and  to  our  flag. 
As  a  result  of  it,  of  course,  these  expenditures  have  increased;  but 
we  have  been  able  to  stand  it;   we  have  been  able  to  bear  it  without 

v  country  ever  feeling  it,  and  the  remarkable  state  of  affairs  ex- 

K  to-day  that  the  strongest  sentiment  for  the  United  States  Navy 
in  those  sections  away  from  the  sea — in  the  great  Northwest,  in 
mountain  countries  like  my  State — while  about  the  only  protest  that 
(•mites  is  from  a  gentleman  representing  the  State  of  New  York, 
vow,  as  to  the  cost  of  it,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  an- 
nual  report   has   taken   occasion   to   give   us   some  figures   touching 

hat  tiiis  naval  expenditure  has  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  your  leave,  J  will  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  for 
me  the  passage  which  I  have  marked  from  this  report,  including 
the  table  given  by  him,  in  order  that  members  of  the  committee 
may  see,  after  all,  that  while  it  is  a  $100,000,000  appropriation  bill, 
it  is  substantially  for  the  purpose  of  defending  our  honor,  our 
I'ountry,  and  our  flag  and  maintaining  our  peace.  I  hope  gentlemen 
nil!  listen  to  the  table,  so  that  they  may  see  how  small  the  actual 
insurance  rate  is  compared  with  the  wealth  and  the  value  of  this 
country. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  military  protection  has  frequently  been  compared  with,  that 
'■■f  insurance  upon  property.  The  comparison  is  not  inapt,  and  has  a  special 
svri'fiCHTicc  in  considering  naval  expenditures,  1  have  caused  a  comparison 
'.»  be  made  between  the  national  valuation  and  naval  expenditures.  The 
■-■'•nition  of  the  total  property  of  the  United  States  was  obtained  by  taking 
■Use  figures  of  Mulhall  up  to  the  census  of  1850  and  then  the  figures  of  the 
fou.-us.  This  gives  only  the  valuation  of  every  tenth  year,  beginning  with 
'$"«».  The  valuation  of  the  intermediate  years  Is  approximately  obtained  by 
.■Ming  to  each  year  an  equal  proportion  of  decennial  increase.  The  average 
Elation  for  each  decennial  period  is  thus  readily  obtained.  The  naval  ex- 
jMiditures  can  be  obtained  with  absolute  accuracy.  The  expenditures  given 
!'•  not  include  the  cost  of  the  executive  establishment.  The  following  table, 
■•imputed  in  this  manner,  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  property  of  the 
"iiiU'd  States  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Navy  by  ten-year  periods  in  the 
;: -■?.  century.  The  whole  period  shows  an  average  annual  expenditure  of 
;;M>0123   for  each  dollar  of  the  valuation. 


Years 


Average  val- 
uation (com- 
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General  average,  $0.00123. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  were  $82,618,034.  Bv  reason- 
approximation  the  valuation  for  that  year  was  $106,239,2GG,S72.     Thus 

•  was  expended  for  this  year  for  each  dollar  of  the  national  valuation 
1  '077.      If   the   average   of  the   last  century  had   been   reached,   the   ex- 

Uures  would  have  been   $130,674,298.25. 

r.   Daytost.     Now,   Mr.   Chairman,   absolutely   for   the   common 

nse  and  the  peace  of  this  country  we  fay  less  than  one-lhou- 

■  lh  of  1  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  property  valuation  of  this 

'■■try.     Suppose   we  take  it  from   the  commercial  standpoint   of 

.    There  is  not  a  single  man  in  this  House  but  what  knows  that 

very  essence  of  defense  of  our  commerce  is  the  Navy  of  the 

i-ed   States;    that   it   is   a   hopeless   thing  to   attempt  to   extend 

nerce  and  protect  it  unless  we  do  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 

Tranent,   exercised   through  its   war   ships.     Let   us   look   at   it 

*  the  point  of  view  as  an  insurance  premium  upon  the  com- 
c  of  the  country.  Regarding  it  as  such,  the  naval  expenditures 
1  only  be  twenty-two  thousandths  of  a  cent,  and  when  con- 
ation is  taken  of  the  cost  of  insuring  the  industrial  enterprises 
iv  country  the  members  of  the  committee  can  see  how  small, 


insignificant,  is  this  rate. 
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"WE  BELIEVE  IN  PEACE  BACKED  UP  BY  PREPARE 
TION  FOR  WAR." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GEORGE  E.  FQ>i£  uf  Illinois,  in  daily 
gressional  Record,  February  25,  19()Jt. 


We  started  to  build  up  the  American  Navy  in  1R83,  mora  than  twenty 
years  ago.  How  many  battle  ships  have  w*  to-day?  Eleven  battle  shl«* 
built.  How  many  under  construction?  Thirteen  battle  ships.  How  many 
in  all?  Twenty-four  battle  ships—a  little  more,  just  a  little  more,  than 
one  battle  ship  a  year.  Flow  many  has  England  to-day?  .She  has  fifty 
built.  How  many  has  she  under  construction?  Nino.  How  much  doe* 
that  make  in  all?  Fifty-nine  battle  ships.  We  will  have  twenty-four,  she 
will  have  fifty-nine,  nearly  sixty. 

Now,  my  fiiendp,  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  consider., 
tion.  The  gentleman  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  expending 
here  upon  our  Navy,  or  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  in  this  appropriation  bin 
$98,000,000.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  thai;  En-land's  naval  appropria- 
tion this  year  amounts  to  $170,000,000,  although  I.  saw  in  a  morning  paper 
that  she  has  put  in  estimates  to  the  amount  of  $184,000,000.  Franc?, 
Russia,  and  Germany  have  large  estimates  also.  We  are  all  for  peace,  hit 
we  believe  in  peace  backed  up  by  preparation  for  war,  We  believe  in  that 
peace  which  comes  from  being  prepared,  The  father  of  our  country  said 
that  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace  is  to  prepare  for 
tear. 

That  is  why  the  debate  on  this  battle  ship  S>;  so  important.  "We  are  al! 
for  peace-- peace  among  the  nations  of  the  globe,  peace  between  other  na- 
tions and  ourselves;  but  we  do  not  believe  m  striking  clown  that  ship  tl>a 
stands  for  the  largest  armament,  for  the  largest  ordnance,  for  the  lar# 
guns;  that  ship  that  is  the  fighting  arm  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Thnt  is 
what  makes  the  significance  of  this  debate  <-o  great. 

T  am  well  aware  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  called  the  representatives  nf 
the  foreign  countries  together  at  that  great  peace  celebration  at  The  Hn., 
and  those  representatives  in  solemn  convention  resolved  upon  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  military  establishments;  but  I  am  also  reminded  of  the  f:ict 
that  no  sooner  was  that  resolution  passed  by  the  representatives  of  all  tbc 
countries  than  the  nations  themselves  beiTan  to  build  their  military  estab- 
lishments with  greater  vigor  than  ever  before.  And  I  wy  h«re  to"  you  to- 
day that  we  must  continue   this  policy  of  building  the  American  Navy, 

Why,  you  remember  when  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  started  from  the  other  side  and  we  knew  not  its  destination  there  V: 
a  shudder  that  went  down  the  whole  New  England  coast,  one!  many  of  tb.-se 
estimable  gentlemen  who  live  along  there  and  preach  in  times  of  peace  about 
the  cost  of  war  and  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  military  establish:; 
would  not  go  to  iheir  summer  resorts  on  the  shore,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
went  to  their  safety-deposit  vaults,  and  took  their  boxes  and  heels  into  the 
interior.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  tell  you,  in  time  of  war  we  see  the  neces- 
sity for  a  navy. 

If  we  are  to  turn  our  backs  upnn  me  Philippines;  if  we  are  to  triv-e 
them  up  and  our  islands  of  the  sea;  if  we  are  to  refuse  all  protection  \fl 
American  commerce  wherever  that  commerce  goes;  if  we  are  to  say,  "Ob, 
yes,  there  is  nothing  but  peace;  there  will  never  be  any  war,"  why,  fh 
I  say  let  us  stop  building  battle  ships,  stop  building  all  kinds  of  ships,  dis- 
mantle the  guns  along  the  coasts,  and  refuse  to  put  a  single  dollar  into 
fortifications. 

Why  deepen  the  rivers  and  harbors?  What  is  the  use  of  crcctinu 
a  foreign  commerce  unless  you  can  protect  it?  Why  not  </o  bach  into  s 
corner  of  the  world  and  there  hide  away  in  solitude  and  isolation ?  Yes, 
why  not  take  down  from  the  masthead  of  our  battle  ships  that  old  fla-i  of 
glory,  placed  in  the  sky  by  the  united  work  of  the  Army  and  the  Navi  ft 
every  great  national  struggle,  placed  there  by  the  bravery  of  our  solHcrs 
and  our  sailors,  alt  the  way  from  Washington  to  Chaffee,  all  the  way  -row 
Esek  Hopkins  and  old  Jack  Barry  to  Dewey. 

Why  not  take  down  that  flag  and  run  up  to  the  masthead  the  ^  bite 
flag  of  peace ;  that  kind  of  peace  that  mean.?  surrender  of  national  cM 
of  national  obligation,  of  national  responsibility?  And  then  take  our? ■■ive? 
away  into  pome  remote  corner  of  the  earth  and  pray  God  may  we  carry  Old 
Glory  along-  with  us  as  a  sweet  and  gentle  reminder  that  we  were  or  • 
nation  and  once  a  people.  Go  back,  I  say,  into  some  isolated  corner  and 
sit  down  and  write  the  word  "Nation"  so  small  thit  no  people  on  the  f ^ 
of  the  globe  can  see  it,  and  we  ourselves  ashamed  to  look  at  it,  and  ir.ere. 
with  humiliation  and  grief,  mourn  over  the  better  and  more  glorious  aa.f? 
of  the  Republic.     [Loud  applause.] 

o-3 


"THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  IS  IN 
THE  CUSTODY  OF  OUR  NAVY." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  CBAUNOEY  M.  DEPEW  of  New 
York,  in  dally  Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1904. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why 
we  will  find  stronger  arguments  every  year  for  establishing  closer 
relations  with  the  Philippines,  but  I  will  say  that  I  believe  no  one 
now  living  will  see  those  relations  Weakened.  I  believe  that  the 
extraordinary  progress  which  has  been  made  by  those  people,  as 
testified  to  by  Governor  Taft,  in  education,  in  civilization,  and  in 
the  industries,  will  continue  with  accelerated  speed  as  the  schools 
become  more  numerous,  the  education  more  general,  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
more  constant  and  rapid.  I  do  not  think  we  yet  fully  understand 
two  things.  First,  how  much  the  Philippine  Islands  are  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  us  in  their  own  development;  what  they  are  to  grow 
to  when  they  have  absorbed  the  spirit  and  are  putting  in  practice 
the  principles  of  American  liberty,  American  law,  and  American 
enterprise.  And  the  other,  that  we  can  not  yet  comprehend  until 
the  war  clouds  in  the  Far  East  are  over  and  years  have  passed  by 
the  increasing  importance  to  the  United  States,  on  its  commercial 
and  industrial  side,  of  the  possession  of  those  territories,  with  their 
harbors  and  their  depots  so  near  to  that  market  for  which  all  the 
world  is  contending.     *     * 

But,  sir,  we  are  and  have  become  within  a  few  years,  in  being 
a  world  power,  subject  to  perils  and  conditions  which  never  ex- 
isted before.  We  have  obligations  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  we 
have  said  to  the  world  we  will  protect  her  against  assault  or  in- 
vasion, against  any  attack  upon  her  independence  or  the  integrity 
of  her  territory  or  her  institutions.  We  have  Porto  Rico,  which 
can  be  defended  only  from  the  sea,  as  Cuba  can  be  defended  only 
from  the  sea.  We  have  Tutuila,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines, 
far  from  the  United  States,  all  of  which  must  be  protected  from 
the  sea. 

But  we  have  assumed  another  obligation  which  is  much  greater, 
and  that  is  the  isthmian  canal.  We  have  the  longest  line  of  sea- 
coast  of  any  power  in  the  world  except  one — 7,000  miles,  and  in 
addition  to  that  Alaska.  Alaska  is  growing  in  wealth  and  in  popu- 
lation to  an  extent  which  is  enlisting  attention  everywhere,  and 
has  to  be  defended  from  the  sea. 

But,  sir,  the  isthmian  canal  has  opened  a  new  era  for  America 
and  the  world.  Already  the  treaty  has  been  signed,  the  negotia- 
tions have  ended,  the  Commission  has  been  appointed.  We  are  to 
establish  soon  a  government  upon  the  tract  ceded  to  us  and  assume 
the  responsibility  for  order  and  law.  The  spade  is  on  its  way. 
The  steam  drill  and  the  dredge  will  be  heard  within  a  few  months. 
One  of  the  most  inspiring  lines,  of  literature  is  Emerson's,  "Here 
once  the  embattled  farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world,'*  and  the  sound  of  the  dredge  and  the  drill  on  the  Isthmus 
will  be  heard  around  the  world,  because  it  is  to  alter  the  paths  of 
commerce  and  to  change  the  relations  of  nations. 

The  future  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  in  the  custody  of  our  Navy. 
ft*  peaceful  recognition  will  be  the  tribute  which  other  nations 
pay  not  to  the  doctrine,  but  to  our  sea  power.    *    *    * 

Now,  when  through  the  isthmian  canal  all  products  of  the  in- 
dustrial energies  of  this  country  can  reach  that  market  just  as 
quiVkly  and  cheaply  as  can  the  manufacturers  of  the  Old  World* 
then,  sir,  will  come  a  competition  which  will  be  most  acute  because 
°f  the  skill  of  our  artisans  and  business  talent  of  our  people.  There 
will  be  no  difference  between  it  and  competition  between  individ- 
uals. We  ail  know  what  competition  means  between  men,  firms, 
j*?  corporations,  and  in  the  progress  of  civilization  all  great  nations 
•lav.--  become  business  concerns,  each  looking  in  a  materialistic  and 
business  way  for  the  production  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
Products  which  shall  give  employment  to  and  support  its  people 
^d  a  market  for  the  surplus  of  those  products. 

&QtDf  sir,  we  can  not  protect  that  commerce  by  an  army  or  treaties 
jJ«o?.-s.  We  can  not  protect  our  commerce  and  expand  our  trade 
b}f  irbitration  at  The  Hague  alone*  We  can  only  maintain  our 
*>»"iwrc«  by  having  a  sea  power  adequate  for  its  protection,  for 
''*  security  of  our  islands,  and  to  prevent  a  hostile  fleet  from  aes* 
*°!'ing  in  a  week  the  isthmian  canal  after  it  has  cost  us  two  to 
■?"•  hundred  million  dollars  and  ten  years  to  build — a  sea  power  t 
*?r>  which  will  not  be  aggressive,  but  will  stand  for  and  keep  peace. 

o-4 


"THE  BIGGEST  GUNS,  THE  FINEST  SHIPS,  ARE  THE 
HERALDS  OF  PEACE." 

Extract  from   remarks  of  Hon.  C.  IL  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio 
daily  Congressional  Record,  February  %4S  1904. 

I  have  no  confidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  belief,  in  the  doc t me 
that  a  great  Navy  is  an  invitation  to  war.  That  is  the  argument 
of  my  colleague,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  invitation,  stating  to  the  world, 
"Here  is  our  great  Navy,  and,  therefore,  we  invite  you  to  c -me 
and  test  the  question."  Now,  I  think  you  may  start  at  the  smallest 
boy  who  gets  into  a  fight  with  his  smaller  neighbor  and  carry  your 
investigation  clear  up  through  the  growth  to  "manhood,  the  aggre- 
gation into  States,  and  the  aggregation  into  an  administration  villi 
a  great  navy,  and  from  tiie  smallest  boy  up  to  the  great  navy  tiie 
question  involved  in  a  dispute,  nine  times* out  of  ten,  is  wheUier 
the  other  felluw  can  lick  you  or  not.  That  is  human  nature,  -m.i 
human  nature  controls  the  action  of  men  and  the  action  of  nations 

Now,  we  are  told  that  if  we  build  a  great  navy  and  go  on 
perpetuate  the  naval  question,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
by  the  approval  of  the  Administration  in  which  Mr.  Chandler  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  which  was  taken  up  and  enlarged  with 
great  intelligence  and  great  patriotism  by  the  first  Cleveland  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  lamented  Whitney  "at  the  head  of  the  Kavy 
Department — that  if  we  do  ail  this  we  are  doing  it  With  a  dan mr 
threatening  us  that  somebody  will  want  to  go  to  war  with  us. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  when  President  Cleveland  tiguratiwiy 
shook  his  fist  at  Great  Britain  when  he  believed  they  were  imp 
ing  upon  Venezuela  that  if  we  had  been  a  small  nation  with  snmli 
power  Great  Britain  would  have  settled  the  matter  in  the  maimer 
that  she  did?  Great  Britain  is  no  better  nor  no  worse  than  o*her 
nations,  but  she  is  particularly  careful  to  see  to  it  that  the  cli- 
mate of  guns  and  men  and  material  shall  enter  largely  into  !u.t 
national  diplomacy. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  for  this  is  a  very 
important  question  that  we  are  debating,  to  the  condition  i 
we  were  in  six  years  ago.  Some  of  us  wanted  to  go  to  war  wry 
badly;  some  of  us  were  not  so  anxious  to  go  to  war.  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  country  then?  We  are  told  that  for  eM  n 
cannon  mounted  or  in  use,  every  effective  gun  that  we  bad  in  "II 
the  world  at  that  time,  we  had  four  loads  of  ammunition,  and  n^ 
more.  We  had  just  about  small  arms  enough  to  arm  95,000  nun. 
and  no  more,  and  ammunition  enough  for  forty  rounds  for  enrh 
one  of  those  men,  and  no  more. 

Now,  it  happened  that  we  went  to  war  with  an  inferior  nation; 
yet  we  learned  enough  to  know  that  if  that  demonstration  of  power 
and  belligerency  that  we  put  forth  to  that,  inferior  nation  had 
been  made  to  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe — well,  I  think 
there  would  have  been  several  States  that  would  have  called  o\i\ 
its  militia  to  protect  its  seacoast. 

Very  soon  after  that  declaration  of  war  there  would  have  h-"''11 
a  condition  that  none  of  us  would  have  liked.  As  it  happened,  un- 
prepared ourselves  at  a  rate  of  progress  never  heard  of  before 
But  what  did  it  cost  us?  I  should  like  to  have  the  gentleman  f^1' 
Ohio,  when  he  admits  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  a  naval  pov.rr 
take  the  figures  of  our  purchases  in  ships  in  1898 — bought  at  Mu 
best  price  at  which  we  could  buy  them — indispensably  neccs-  nv 
to  the  outfit  of  our  small  naval  force,  and  then  take  the  figi-.rv* 
at  which  those  vessels  were  sold,  and  see  what  it  costs  this  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  itself  with  an  indispensable  naval  equipm  vl 
Take  also  our  furnishing  of  our  soldiers — the  accoutrements,  Hie 
equipments,  the  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and  everything  -!- 
went  to  fit  out  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  purchases,  upo 
bos^s  of  the  (rue  standard  of  value,  turned  out  to  have  cost  us 
tim»i  more  than  the  properly  was  worth;  and  all  of  this  bec< 
we  were  carrying  that  flag  of  peace  that  my  colleague  has  spv'< 
about  to  the  front. 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  after  all  the  argument  that  disar> 
ment  tends  to  peace  is  met  and  overthrown  by  the  learning,  d'J* 
wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  human  nature  of  mankind,  w  sfjl 
recognizes  that  if  you  want  to  have  "peace  on  earth  and  good  -viu 
to  men"  you  must  have  tiie  biggest  guns,  the  finest  ships,  and  *',c 
most  of  them.  They  are  the  heralds  of  peace;  they  are  the  ■ 
sionaries  of  good  will;  they  are  the  harbingers  of  equal  rights  *»{' 
fair  dealing  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  It  does  not  /"'■'  ,'"/' 
that  because  the  United  States  becomes  a  great  naval  pan-  ' 
because  she  goes  "world-powering'*-  that  she  shall  abuse  anyb 
provoke  anybody, 


HERE  IS  NO  BETTER  INSURANCE  POLICY  THAN 

A  NAVY." 


^tracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  OIIAUNCEY  M,  DEPEW,  of  New 
York,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1904. 

I  have  no  doubt,  in  addition  to  the  tariff  wails  which  have  been 
jut  up  all  over  Europe  against  us,  and  which  prevent  further  ex- 
cursion of  our  trade  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  Mr.  Cham- 
Miliiin  will  succeed  in  England,  t  think  he  will  be  defeated  in 
he  next  general  election,  but  the  sentiment  will  grow,  and  there 
vill  be  a  short  life  for  the  party  which  comes  into  power  on  the 
i!d  free-trade  programme.  Mr. '  Chamberlain  will  find  himself  in 
he  or  six  years,  with  an  increased  majority  behind  him,  coming 
nlo  power  on  an  entire  reversal  of  the  traditional  policy  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  example  of   the  United   States,  the  tremendous   development 

t'  our  resources  and  industries  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff, 
iur  enormous    growth    in    wealth,  'because   we    have   made   America 

)r  Americans,  have  already  made  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Italy, 
nil  Austria  adopt  the  protective  system. 

Their  tariff  wails  arc  raised  against  us  because  the  enterprise  of 
>ur  manufacturers  and  the  skill  of  our  artisans  and  cheap  trans- 
jortation  are  making  our  competition  dangerous.  When  England 
vverses  her  policy,  wlv/n  she  ceases  to  be  a  dumping  ground  for 
nir  surplus,  when  her  potts  are  no  longer  open  to  our  cereals,  our 

laics    in   cotton    and    wool,   our  manufactures   in   wood   and   steel, 

icn  she  enacts  a  tariff  which  will  keep  her  factories  going  and 
ler  own  workmen  employed  at  living  wages  against  foreign  pro- 
lueers,  then  we  will  find  that  the  American  business  man,  the  Ameri- 
factory,  the  American  farm,  and  the  American  workinginan 
demand  that  we  enter  those  markets  of  the  East,  which  will  not 
ic  opened  and  kept  open  for  us  except  by  an  adequate  Navy.    *     * 

No  matter  how  large  our  Navy,  wherever  it  is  it  will  stand  not 
or  war  but  for  peace.  No  matter  how  great  our  Navy,  it  will 
laud  not  for  aggressiveness,  but  for  defense.  I  do  not  believe 
liar  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  the  Eastern  waters  was  seeking  for 
rouble  or  would  have  involved  us  in  a  war  with  any  nation  out 
here  or  into  taking  sides  with  either  of  the  combatants  even  if 
io  had  not  been  ordered  away.  We  have  twenty- four  great,  ships 
iow  in  those  Eastern  waters  in  the  neighborhood' of  the  hostilities; 
we  can  absolutely  trust  their  commanders,  while  preserving 
lie  honor,  the  rights,  'the  trade,  and  the  territories  of  the  United 
•tab's,  not  to  invite  trouble  with  anybody. 

There  is  no  better  insurance  policy  than  a  navy.  I  am,  a  believer 
J  insurance.  A  large  navy,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country, 
-liich  is  strong  enough  both  to  protect  and  defend  it,  is  a  minister  of 
tare.     *     * 

NTow,  as  to  our  ability.  We  are  a  nation  of  80,000,000  people. 
^cording  to  Mulhall  we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
ancl  million  dollars  of  wealth.  Great  Britain  has  45,000,000  peo- 
'le  *nd  $65,000,000,000  of  wealth.  France  has  39,000,000  people 
n<l  $54,000,000,000  of  wealth.  Germany  has  56,000,000  people  and 
^000,000,000   of  wealth. 

fh'.-:  commerce  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  last 
far  were  $2,606,000,000;  of  Great  Britain,  $4,000,000,000;  of 
ran.-c,  $1,669,000,000  and  of  Germany,  $2,453,000,000.  Germany 
-under  us  by  $150,000,000,  and  France'  is  under  us  by  nearly  one- 
aif. 

'Wl  yet  the  cost  of  the  navies  now  on  the  sea  and  in  course  of 
obstruction  are  $659,000,000  for  Great  Britain,  with  one-half  of 
^population  and  less  than  one-half  of  our  accumulated  wealth; 
*■]*[ '00,000  for  France,  with  less  than  one-half  of  our  population 
!lf*  loss  than  one-half  of  our  accumulated  wealth,  and  $189,000,000 
J*  <  :ermany,  with  less  than  three-quarters  of  our  population  and 
:Ss  l:»an  oiie-half  of  our  accumulated  wealth. 

^i;  actual  cost  of  the  vessels  in  commission  and  those  that  will 
e\\i.*n  the  present  construction  is  carried  out  for  the  United  States, 
|ain  t  the  figures  for  these  other  countries,  will  be  $182,000,000. 
he  United  States  now  occupies  the  fifth  place,  with  294,405  tons, 
?  'Vuust  387,874  for  Germany,  416,158  for  Russia,  576,108  for 
rf,iu  -\  and  1,516,040  for  Great  Britain. 

o-p. 


"LET  US  ECONOMIZE  ANYWHERE  RATHER  THAN 
OUR  NAVY." 


Extracts  from  ttmarhs  of  Hon.  E.  B.  VREELAND  of  New  York,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  March  10,  190^. 


Why  do  we  need  a  navy?  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  get  along 
without  one.  If  we  disagree  with  other  nations,  if  the  rights  of  American! 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  infringed,  I  suppose  we  can  surrender,  it 
is  always  easy  to  surrender.  I  suppose  we  can  pay  money  for  damages  m 
placate  the  possible  foe.  I  suppose  we  might  turn  over  a  slice  of  our  terri- 
tory to  save  ourselves  from  the  wrath  of  those  who  have  not  ceased  to  buil] 
navies  and  to  maintain  armies.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  believes  that 
the  American  people  will  consent  to  do  these  things.  We  all  know  that  the 
American  people  are  a  proud  people,  a  high-spirited  people.  We  know 
there  is  no  nation  on  earth  which  will  quicker  resent  an  insult  to  Its  flag; 
we  know  that  there  is  no  people  on  earth  which  will  more  strenuously  stand 
for  its  rights  when  it  is  convinced  that  its  rights  are  being  infringed.  Wo 
know,  Mr  Chairman,  that  no  lack  of  preparation  which  might  exist  won] 
prevent  the  American  people  from  resenting  injuries  to  their  interests  i 
insults  to  their  flag,  or  that  would  prevent  them  from  rushing  into  war 
should  they  consider  that  there  was  necessity  for  it. 

Our  Democratic  friends  have  dwelt  for  a  day  or  two  upon  the  statement 
that  the  Democratic  party  are  a  peace  party.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  whil 
they  no  doubt  are  a  peace  party,  while  the  American  people  are  a  peace 
loving  people,  while  they  will  not  willingly  take  up  the  gage  of  battle  if  any 
other  honorable  course  can  be  found,  yet  I  believe  that  even  the  Democrat 
party  could  not  prevent  the  American  people  from  rushing  into  war  if  they 
believed  that  their  interests  demanded  it.  I  say  that,  because  I  remembei 
that  when  the  Spanish-American  war  was  imminent,  our  friends  upon  \h 
other  side  were  cot  seeking  to  hold  back  the  United  States  from  engaging 
in  battle,  but  t  remember  that  no  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  wer 
more  urgent  and  strenuous  in  their  demand  that  the  United  States  shoal* 
interfere  in  that  conflict  than  were  our  friends  upon  the  other  side, 
remember  that  they  were  so  eager  for  war  that  they  were  unwilling  to  waif 
until  he  who  then  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair  was  able  to  prepare  tin 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  conflict.  And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
afraid  that  we  could  not  depend  upon  the  Democratic  party  to  keep  us  oir 
of  battle  in  time  of  need. 
*  *  *  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  the  Monroe  doctrine  or  the  for 
eign  policies  and  interests  of  the  United  States  our  80,000,000  of  people 
with  wealth  and  energy  and  resources  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  a  thou 
sand  battle  ships,  would  stand  helpless  upon  our  shores  while  the  honti 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  would  depend  upon  our  war  ships  whir 
were  built  and  equipped  and  ready  to  engage  the  enemy.  It  seems  probata 
that  in  future  wars  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  tremendous  i 
vantage  which  goes  with  it,  will  be  determined  in  the  first  thirty  days  o 
conflict.  The  wars  of  the  future  will  not  wait  three  or  four  years  for  us  ti 
build  and  equip  battle  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  there  in  our  history  whien  leads  gentlemen  u 
say  that  the  poesteseion  of  a  navy  is  likely  to  tempt  us  into  unnece^sarj 
war?  Do  they  mean  that  we  must  keep  our  forces  so  weak  that  we  sha! 
not  dare  assert  our  rights  and  protect  our  interests?  Never  in  our  history 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  war,  have  our  people  ertere< 
upon  a  war  of  conquest  or  aggresfion,  and  that  was  a  war  brought  on  by  tin 
slave  power  to  furnish  room  for  the  extension  of  slavery  to  offset  the  /;ro* 
ing  forces  of  freedom.  *  *  *  Let  us  economize  anywhere  rather  tnc 
in  our  Navy,  which  represents  the  power  of  our  country  in  %ls  inter  i 
with  foreign  nations. 

Some  slighting  remarks  have  been  made  during  this  debate  aboi-t  lb 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  The  able  leader  of  the  minority  has  m 
about,  the  United  States  going  up  and  down  the  world  "a  world-powc  i 
Some  gentlemen  seem  to  long  to  return  to  the  condition  we  were  in  scent?' 
five  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  energies  of  our  people  were  ei'  = 
absorbed  in  developing  our  own  country  and  we  had  little  interest  •'<  !'! 
affairs  of  other  countries.  But  the  gentlemen  might  as  well  wish  the  #e 
could  oe  children  again.  The  United  States  has  simply  grown  to  ma  h00^ 
It  stands  a  Colossus,  with  ever-widening  influence  among  the  nations  /  *■■ 
earth.  It  is  first  in  agriculture  and  first  in  mining.  In  the  value  ■>*  '' 
manufactured  products  it  exceeds  any  other  three  nations.  The  v?  .ue  < 
the  products  of  its  mills  and  factories  and  farms  exported  to  all  part?  »f tb 
earth  exceed  those  of  any  other  nation.  We  have  grown  beyond  th  V^ 
where  the  energies  of  our  citizens  can  be  confined  to  the  developn ■ ?l,t  l 
our  own  country,  and  supplying  the  needs  of  our  own  citizens. 
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THE  POWER  AND  DIGNITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
REPRESENTED  BY  A  POWERFUL  NAVY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  JOSEPH   V.  GRAFF,  of  Illinois, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  February  25,  1904, 


The  United  Stales  of  America  has  more  money  invested  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises  than  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  produces  3:3  per  cent,  of  all  the  food  products  of 
the  entire  world.  It  will  always  remain  true.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased productive  power,  as  a  resultant  from  these  great  factories 
already  built,  from  American  invention,  and  from  the  steady  em- 
ployment of  American  workmen,  a  large  surplus  is  being  produced, 
and  will  continue  to  be  produced  unless  there  is  retrenchment  in 
ihe  production  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  American  workman 
ceases  to  be  employed  so  generally,  or  ceases  to  be  employed  all 
She.  time  throughout  the  "year.  So  that  the  pressing  problem 
before  the  United  Stales,  whether  the  Democratic  party  wins  at 
ihe  next  election  or  whether  the  Republican  party  wins  at  the  next 
election,  is,  How  are  we  going  to  provide  for  the  consumption 
p.nd  sale  of  the  surplus  of  our  farms  and  our  factories? 

In  what  direction  are  we  looking  for  that?  Shall  we  presume 
that  European  nations  will  continue  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the 
most  of  the  surplus  of  our  factories  and  farms?  Ah,  no.  Already 
a  public  sentiment  has  been  sufficiently  aroused  in  England,  in- 
trenched as  she  is  by  past  experience  and  by  prejudice  in  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  to  protect  herself  against  the  invasion  of 
her  markets  by  the  products  of  American  factories.  The  direction 
in  which  we  must  look  is  toward  the  Orient  and  if  this  Con- 
gress should  go  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the 
coming  election  and  confess  that  they  thought  that  an 
isthmian  canal  was  so  necessary  that  it  warranted  us  in  ex- 
pending two  hundred  millions  of  the  people's  money  and  then 
provided  no  navy  commensurate  with  this  great  enterprise 
for  protecting  our  interests  with  relation  to  our  foreign  trade, 
present  and  prospective,  we  would  meet  with  condemnation 
at  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  an  interest  in  regard  to  the 
open  ports  in  China. 

Who  believes  that  we  could  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  those 
open  ports  if  it  were  not  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States  was  partially  represented  by  a  powerful  navy,  willing  to 
back  up  its  just  demands?  Any  intelligent  student  of  the  present 
time  knows  that  there  is  a  conllict  going  on.  You  may  talk  of 
peace,  but  there  is  a  conflict,  not  of  arms,  but  of  commerce;  a 
conflict  between  the  railroad  land  transportation  of  Russia  and 
the  transportation  by  water  by  the  balance  of  the  European  powers 
Hnd  the  United  States.  It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  unanimously  demanded  the  opening 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  a  canal.  The  South  recognized  the 
demands  and  the  necessities  of  the  hour  for  better  facilities  for 
the  sale  of  her  surplus  cotton  in  oriental  markets.  Ah,  but  you 
say  that  the  present  trade  with  China  is  insignificant.  Fifty  years 
*£0  Japan  would  not  permit  one  of  her  citizens  to  go  beyond  her 
borders  nor  permit  a  foreign  citizen  to  enter  into  her  gates  under 
penalty  of  death,  so  exclusive  was  she. 

We  have  discovered,  in  studying  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese 
«  id  the  Japanese,  in  the  last  year,  that  the  Chinaman  contains  as 
n  any  of  the  faculties  for  development  for  receiving  the  impress 
of  western  ^ civilization  as  the  Jap.  Already  railroads  are  being 
opened  up  in  China.  Already  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  de- 
mand in  China  by  her  citizens  for  the  products  of  the  nations  of 
t:.e  West 

We  can  reasonably  look  for  a  change  in  China  industrially 
s  uilar  to  that  now  so  evident  in  Japan.  If  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  China  of  American  products  were  to  increase  to  the 
p-esent  per  capita  consumption  in  Japan,  China  would  be  to-dar 
a  very  large  customer. 

NTo !  Naval  stations  in  the  Philippines,  fortifications  there, 
s  d  like  improvements  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  in- 
case of  our  Navy  are  necessary  to  preserve  our  commercial 
pterests  abroad,  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
*«  vitally  interested, 
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"WE    HAVE    INTERESTS    WHICH    NECESSITATE    ,\ 
GOOD-SIZED  NAVY." 


Extracts  from  remarks   of  Hon.    GEOROE  E.   FOSS   of  Illinois,   in   daii? 
Congressional  Record.  February  19,  190%. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  in  some  quarters  that  we  ought  U 
stop  building  up  the  American  Navy,  that  the  Navy  is  large  enough,  thM 
we  have  too  many  ships  already.  That  voice  has  come  to  us,  but  I  do 
not  beiieve  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  American  people.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  ought  to  spend  more  money  on  interna!  improvements,  that  ve 
ought  to  deepen  our  rivers  and  harbors,  that  we  ought  to  erect  post-office 
buildings,  that  we  ought  to  prom*  te  expositions ;  that  that  was  a  wiser 
expenditure  of  public  money;  but,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  witn 
that  position.  There  is  no  necessity  for  ever  drawing  the  issue  between 
building  up  the  American  Navy  and  providing  proper  and  needful  expendi- 
tures for  internal  improvements.  I  recall  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  as  every  Member  of  this  House  will  recall  the  fact, 
that  we  have  been  building  up  the  American  Navy  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  at  the  same  time  we  have  also  been  expending  more  money 
upon  internal  improvements  than  ever  before. 

Why,  since  the  Government  began  we  have  expended  $450,000,000 
for  the  deepening  of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  yet  since  the  4th  of 
March,  1897 — and  I  take  that  simply  as  a  convenient  time — we  have  ap 
propriated  $150,000,000  of  that  $450,000,000,  Not  only  that,  but  wo 
have  made  greater  appropriations  for  building  post-offices  during  that 
period  than  ever  before,  we  have  promoted  more  expositions  than  ever 
before,  and  yet  I  say  during  all  this  time  we  have  been  making  greater 
progress  in  the  construction  of  the  American  Navy  than  ever  before. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  Navy  and  internal 
improvements.  This  country  is  rich  enough  and  great  enough  to  make 
proper  appropriations  for  necessary  needs  at  home  and  abroad,  but,  sir, 
if  the  issue  shall  be  drawn  between  building  up  the  American  Navy  a? 
It  stands  to-day  and  putting  our  money  into  deepening  rivers  and  harbors 
and  building  post-offices  and  promoting  expositions — I  say  if  that  issue 
should  ever  be  drawn,  though  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  I  have  no 
question  as  to  where  the  American  people  will  stand.  Foremost  and 
above  all  must  stand  considerations  of  national  defense,  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  protection  of  American  citizens  all 
over  the  globe. 

Take  it  on  the  basis  of  expenditures.  Our  expenditures  for  all  tho 
different  Departments  of  the  Government  will  amount,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  $700,000,000  ;  perhaps,  to  be  a  little  more  accurate,  $660,000,000, 
Placing  it  on  the  basis  of  spending  $100,000,000  on  the  Navy,  that  would 
be  about  14  per  cent,  of  our  total  expenditures.  This  is  not  as  large 
a  proportion  as  we  expended  on  the  Navy  in  1800.  In  that  year  the 
naval  expenditures  were  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  prepared  for  me.  In  1820  we  expended  20  per  cent. 
of  the  total  expenditures  on  the  Navy.  In  1840,  21  per  cent.  In  18T:> 
only  7  per  cent.  That  was  when  our  Navy  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
pieces  after  the  civil  war. 

To-day,  even  if  we  should  increase  this  bill  to  one  hundred  million?, 
the  percentage  would  be  about  Uf  per  cent,  of  our  total  expenditures, 
less  than  our  forefathers  appropriated,  in  percentage,  one  hundni 
years  ago. 

Now,  take  it,  for  instance,  on  a  larger  and  broader  scale — on  tl* 
wealth  of  the  country.  Treat,  if  you  please,  the  American  Navy  as  tl  « 
insurer  of  American  wealth,  and  where  do  we  stand?  It  has  been  e  - 
timated  that  the  total  wealth  of  this  country  if?  more  than  $100,000,000,0  ;'- 
If  we  should  appropriate  in  this  bill  $100,000,000  for  the  America 
Navy,  what  percentage  would  that  be  of  the  total  wealth  of  our  count r.-"? 
One- tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  a  very  able  r 
port  has  set  forth  how  cheaply  we  have  insured  ourselves  during  the  pa  i 
century  with  the  American  Navy. 

We  have  interests  which  necessitate  a  good-sized  navy.  We  ha  o 
a  great  coast  line  to  protect.  You  may  say  that  we  are  isolated  on  tl-'i 
hemisphere  and  do  not  need  a  navy.  That  was  the  argument  of  yea  ! 
ago,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  of  to-day.  It  is  an  obsolete  argume:  '. 
because  science  Is  annihilating  space  every  day.  The  crossing  of  i  * 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  is  no  longer  a  question  of  weeks,  but  it  is  a  qw  ~ 
tion  of  days.  The  ships  are  moving  faster  and  faster  across  the  bos=  a 
of  the  ocean.  Not  only  that,  but  foreign  nations  have  established  eoJ- 
ing  stations  near  our  coaft.  So  the  old  argument  that  we  are  Isoln* ■■■'! 
on  this  hemisphere  and  therefore  need  only  a  small  navy  is  fast  bei  « 
relegated  to  the  rear. 

And  then,  too,  we  are  building  here  upon  this  hemisphere  the  Pana-ia 
Canal — a  mighty  work  which  will  bring  two  great  oceans  into  everlast'iS 
fellowship — and  we  will  need  a  defense  for  that  canal. 
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'OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IS  ENTIRELY  AT  THE  MERCY 
OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS." 


I; r tracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,   WM.   K.   HUMPHREY  of  Washingtor. 

daily  Congressional  Record,  April  23,  1904- 


Our  foreign  trade,  our  foreign  markets,  our  country's  prosperity.,  is 
f»  tiroly  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  nations.  During  the  little  Boer  war  England 
rtithdrew  sufficient  vessels  from  our  trade  to  increase  freight  rates  on  many 
n'-oduets  more  than  150  per  cent.  It  affected  the  entire  trade  of  the  country 
ru'd  was  felt  by  every  industry.  On  the  Pacific  const  It  reduced  the  price 
of  wheat  25  per  cent.  During  our  ninety  days"  war  with  decrepit  old  Spnin 
*■<■■  had  to  rely  on  British  vessels,  to  a  srrat  extent,  to  onrry  our  troops  and 
supplies.  Even  to-doy,  in  time  of  pence,  we  are  compelled  to  send  our 
•applies  to  our  little  army  in  foreign  ships,  What  American  is  not  ashamed 
and  humiliated  by  this  fact?  What,  then,  would  be  our  rendition  in  case 
of  war  between  England  and  Germany,  or  between  either  of  them  or  any 
other   great   power? 

Our  foreign  trade  would  be  banished  fmm  the  sens,  our  foreign  markets 
would  be  blotted  out,  our  products  would  rot  in  field  and  factory,  labor 
w-iuld  be  forced  into  idleness,  there  would  he  beggary  and  want,  panic  and 
.•li.-aster  beyond  description  and  beyond  comprehension.  Industrially  wo 
would  suffer  nil  the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war.  That  such  awful 
ili'-'astcr  may  come  np-nn  us  at  any  time  is  entirely  within  th*»  range  of 
Probability.  What,  then,  would  be  our  condition  if  we  were  to  become  en- 
larged in  a  mighty  struggle  with  some  great,  nation?  Wore  our  condition 
fully  understood,  the  statement  of  this  question  alone  ir-ovld  be  sufficient  to 
nrmise  the  self-interest ,  the  -pride,  the  loyalty  of  every  patriotic  American 
to  such  an  extort  that  he  would  demavd  the  immediate  construction  and 
control  of  our  merchant  marine  regardless  of  Vne  cost.  The  very  statement 
nf  this  question  to-day  is  sufficient  to  appall  every  lover  of  his  country. 
I.ft  us  hope  that  a  lesson  so  terrible  shall  not  be  necessary  to  compel  us 
U>  perform  our  duty. 

SUBSIDES   PAID    BY    OTHER   NATIONS. 

One-half  of  the  ships  that  travel  the  seas  to-day  are  sailing  under 
heavy  subsidies.  For  forty  years  England  has  paid  as  subsidies  an  average 
of  $5,000,000  annually.  Last  year  she  paid  $0,000,000.  This  year  she  will 
pr-sy  more.  In  addition,  she  is  going  ro  build  a  great  lino  of  fast  steamers 
t»  be  run  between  this  country  and  England  and  make  it  a  gift  to  a  corn- 
puny  to  operate.  Germany  pays  to  her  ships  as  subsidies  about  $3,000,000 
annually,  Prance  over  $7,000,000,  Austria-Hungary  over  $1,724,000,  Spain 
$U»29,000,  Japan,  that  little  country  of  the  Orient  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  emerged  from  mediaeval  darkness,  is  paying  annual  subsidies  of  more 
than  $2,500,000,  and  as  a  result  she  has  a  magnificent  fleet  of  steamers 
ami  is  carrying  a  large  part  of  our  commerce  on  the  Pacific.  Shall  we  not 
pi-Mflt  by  the  example  of  others?  Shall  their  experience  be  no  light  to  us? 
Skill  their  success  teach   us     no  lesion? 

Why  are  these  vast  subsidies  paid?  They  cnll  it  for  carrying  the  mail, 
bui  in  reality  it  is  paid  to  put  their  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
iii-i  to  build  up  an  auxiliary  to  their  navies. 

Millions  are  to-day  being  expended  to  drive  our  flag  from  the  ocean. 
'''•'. -t  it  he  possible  thai  it  is*  worth  more  to  fore'u/n  nations  to  keep  our  fta-j 
Jn-fii  the  seas  than  it  is  worth  to  us  to  keep  it  on  the  scasf  Shall  we,  then, 
H'itate  to  spend  millions  if  need  be  to  keep  it  there? 

The  present  condition  of  our  merchant  marine  is  deplorable,  humili- 
nfiMg,  and  discreditable.  Last  year  from  New  York  there  sailed  for  Europe 
2'-  steamships.  Of  these,  only  G  bore  the  American  flag.  There  sailed 
«r'  a  New  York  to  Australia  S,  and  on  not  one  did  our  flag  appear.  From 
•x''  ■-  York  to  Africa  there  were  J  2,  and  not  one  American.  From  New  York 
!-r>  -hina,  Japan,  and  the  Far  East.  17,  and  not  one  American.  From  New 
}''■>  k  to  South  America,  50,  and  not  an  American.  From  New  York  to 
-"■a,  West  Indies,  and  Mexico,  71;  American,  22.  From  Baltimore  to 
?■-■  ign  ports,  73  ;  American  3.  From  Boston  and  Charlestown  to  foreign 
1,01  :-\  74;  American,  9.  Prom  Newport  News  to  foreign  ports,  38;  Ameri- 
■'•  none.  From  Portland,  Me,,  to  foreign  ports,  6,  all  British.  From 
^<  ;amaquoddy,  Me.,  to  foreign  ports,  4  ;  American,  2.  From  Galveston  to 
f,)i-  ign  ports,  249,  and  not  one  American.  From  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  foreign 
5f'-'  s  43 ;  American,  none.  From  New  Orleans  to  foreign  ports,  127  ; 
*IU-  •  ricati,  5.  From  Pcnsacola  to  foreign  ports,  44  ;  American,  none.  From 
<xl>:ka  to  foreign  ports,  39;  American,  31.  From  Tampa,  Fla..,  3;  all 
;ri ' 'Mean.  From  Hawaiian  ports,  15;  American,  6.  From  Port  Townsend, 
il::  h.,  8S  ;  American,  16.  From  San  Fiancisco,  61;  American,  26.  From 
&or">  Rico,  37;  American,  2.     From  Philadelphia,  64,  arid  not  oue  American. 
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"WE  NEED  A  NAVY  TO  LOOK  AFTER  OUR  COMMERCE 

AND  OUR  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS 

IN  FOREIGN  WATERS." 


Extracts  from   remarks   of  Hon.   KNUTE  KELSON  of  Minnesota,  in  dai:y 
Congressional  Record,  March  5,  100%. 


We  have  got  -to  look  abroad.  In  Europe  we  have  almost  exhausted 
ourselves ;  we  have  almost  got  to  "the  end  of  our  rope."  Owing  to  the 
hostile  tariff  legislation  which  some  of  the  European  countries  have  enacted, 
and  more  that  is  threatened,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Detew]  intimated  to-day,  such  as  the  changed  policy  that  Is  likely  to  take 
place  in  England,  and  owing  to  the  commercial  jealousies  which  exist  in  the 
countries  of  the  old  world  we  are  subject  to  great  competition  and  hait 
great  difficulties.  The  great  field  for  American  commerce  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  trade  lies  in  the  Orient. 

In  1892  our  total  commerce  with  oriental  countries  was  $102,583,631, 
and  in  1903,  eleven  years  later,  it  was  $213,701,048,  more  than  double  in 
eleven  years;  and,  mind  you,  that  increase  occurred  while  the  Boxer  re- 
bellion was  on  in  China,  which  prevented  the  full  measure  of  trade  that  we 
should  otherwise  have  had  with  those  countries. 

Look  at  the  territory  in  the  Orient,  China  proper  consisting  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  provinces,  with  1,353,350  square  miles  and  a  population  of  383,- 
000,000 ;  there  i?  Manchuria,  with  an  area  of  362,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  between  seven  and  eight  million  ;  there  is  Korea,  with  an  area 
of  82,000  square  miles,  as  big  as  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  1  have  tl»« 
honor  In  part  to  represent  here,  and  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,000. 
Then  there  is  little  Japan,  progressive,  the  Yankee  of  the  Orient — little 
Japan,  with  an  area  of  162,000  square  miles  and  50,000,000  people. 

Right  here  in  the  midst  of  this  beehive  of  humanity,  right  at  its  very 
doors*  are  our  own  possessions — the  Philippine  Islands.  With  those  islands 
in  our  possession  we  are  placed  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  trade  of  the 
Orient.  Manila,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  being  in  our  possession,  the;/ 
will  become  the  jobbing  and  distributing  center  of  the  oriental  countries; 
and  uoe  need  a  navy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  peace  in  the  Philippine 
Islands — for  peace  reigns  there  to-day— but  we  need  a  navy,  as  all  coun- 
tries do,  to  look  after  our  commerce  and  our  commercial  interests  in  foreign- 
waters, 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  we  can  hope  to  make 
such  commercial  conquests  and  acquisitions  for  the  next  twenty-five  year? 
as  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  Panama  Canal  constructed,  as  we  are  now 
about  constructing  it,  it  will  place  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  - 
Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  the  other  cities  on  the  Gulf 
— as  close  to  the  large  commercial  centers  of  the  Orient,  Yokohama  aul 
Shanghai,  as  London  and  Bremen  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Europe  mc 
by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Can  we  afford  to  fritter  await  this  comment ? 
When  we  acquired  those  islands  from  Spain,  we  were  confronted  by  a  gr*-at 
moral  problem,  which  was  this :  Could  we  as  a  civilized  nation  dare  to  turn 
those  Filipinos  back  to  the  Spaniards?  That  would  have  been  cruelty  of 
the  grossest  and  most  oppressive  kind.  Could  we  afford  to  turn  them  o-.or 
to  themselves  in  their  condition?  They  knew  nothing  about  government 
They  were  practically,  as  you  might  say,  a  mob.  To  turn  them  over  to 
themselves  would  have  been  a  matter  of  political  suicide  and  destruction. 
To  abandon  them  would  have  been  to  make  them  the  spoil  of  the  content ;n 
and  plunder  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Manifestly  we  could  not  -to 
that.  There  wo*  only  one  honorable,  upright,  and  manly  thing  for  the  gr<  'it 
American  people  to  do,  and  that  was  just  what  we  did — take  the  count 
occupy  it,  civilize  the  people,  give  them  a  good  government,  and  estab'i 
law  and  order  there.     Thai  is  exactly  what  we  have  done. 

With  that  country  in  our  possession  and  under  our  rule,  Mr.  President. 
we  have  got  such  a  footing  in  the  Orient  that  we  can  dominate  nnd  control 
that  trade.  Having  that  possession,  we  need  a  fleet,  not  to  take  carr  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  keep  thera  In  our  possession  and  to  preserve  pr.-sro 
and  order  there,  but  we  need  a  fleet  in  eastern  waters  to  look  after  -nr 
commercial  interests,  to  subserve  them,  and  take  care  of  then. 

There  is  no  country  that  has  greater  interests  in  the  Orient  than  we 
have,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  American  nation  should  exercise  a  nv  ;'*' 
influence,  and  a  moral  influence  comes  from  the  fact  not  only  that  we  -ire 
a  great  and  strong  nation,  but  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good,  agg ***' 
sive  navy*  I  think  every  American  citizen  who  believes  in  the  prog  ?s* 
and  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  country,  who  wants  to  "build  up  our  cour'ryf 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  and  to  promote  its  interests  in  alt  qua):** 
of  the  globe,  ought  to  do  his  utmost  to  build  up  our  Navy.  We  can  n:v# 
have  it  any  too  large. 
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"THE  NAVY  A  GUARANTY  OF  PEACE." 


fixtracts  from  public  addresses  and  wotk$  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
VELT, printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jtm$  ISO,  1904. 


We  need  to  keep  in  a  condition  of  perparedness,  especially  as  re- 
gards our  Navy,  not  because  we  want  war,  but  because  we  desire 
to  stand  with  those  whose  plea  for  peace  is  listened  to  with  respectful 

attention.     (New  York,  November  11,  1903.) 

Unreadiness  for  war  is  merely  rendered  more  disastrous  by  readi- 
ness to  bluster;  to  talk  defiance  and  advocate  a  vigorous  policy  in 
words,  while  refusing  to  back  up  these  words  by  deeds  is  cause*  for 
humiliation.  It  has  always  been  true,  and  in  this  age  it  is  more  than 
ever  true,  that  it  is  too  late  to  prepare  for  war  when  the  time  for 
peace  lias  passed.  The  shortsightedness  of  many  people,  the  good- 
humored  indiiference  to  facts  of  others,  the  sheer  ignorance  of  a  vast 
number,  and  the  selfish  reluctance  to  insure  against  future  danger 
by  present  sacrifice  among  yet  others —these  are  the  chief  obstacles 
to  building  up  a  proper  navy  and  carrying  out  a  proper  foreign 
policy.     ("Washington's  forgotten  maxim/\American  Ideals,  p.  274.) 

A  nation  should  never  tight  unless  forced  to;  but  it  should  always 
he  ready  to  light.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  ready  will  generally  spare 
it  the  necessity  of  fighting.  ("Washington's  forgotten  maxim,*' 
American  Ideals,  p.  284.) 

The  American  people  must  either  build  and  maintain  an  adequate 
navy  or  else  make  up  their  minds  definitely  to  accept  a  secondary 
position  in  international  affairs,  not  merely  in  political,  but  in  com- 
mercial matters.  It  has  been  well  said  tha\  there  is  no  .surer  way  of 
courting  national  disaster  than  to  be  "opulent,  aggressive,  and  un- 
united."    (Annual  message,  first  session,  Fifty-seventh  Congress.) 

There  never  is  and  never  has  been  on  our  part  a  desire  to  use  a 
weapon  because  of  its  being  well  tempered.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  that  the  possession  of  a  good  navy  will  render  this  country 
overbearing  toward  its  neighbors.  The  direct  contrary  is  the  truth. 
("Washington's  forgotten  maxim,"  American  Ideals,  p.*  ?81.) 

We  ask  for  a  great  navy, we  ask  for  an  armament  fit  for  the  nation's 
m-eds,  not  primarily  to  fight,  but  to  avert  fighting.  Preparedness 
<Hcrs  the  foe  and  maintains  right  by  the  show" of  ready  might  with- 
out the  use  of  violence.  Peace,  like  freedom,  is  not  a  gift  that  tarries 
long  in  the  hands  of  cowards  or  of  those  too  feeble  or  too  shortsighted 
to  deserve  it,  and  we  ask  to  be  given  the  means  to  insure  that  honor- 
able peace  which  alone  is  worth  having.  ("Washington's  forgotten 
maxim,"  American  Ideals,  p.  l2H8.) 

If  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  the  American  people- 
uh!  their  rulers  had  possessed  the  wisdom  to  provide  an  efficient  fleet 
of  powerful  battle  ships,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  war  of 
1§\Z;  and  even  if  war  had  come,  the  immense  loss  to  and  destruction 
of  trade  and  commerce  by  the  blockade  would  have  been  prevented. 
Merely  from  the  monetary  standpoint  the  saving  would  have  been 
incalculable;  end  yet  this  "would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the 
g-un.     ("Washington's  forgotten  maxim,"  American  Ideals,  p.  278.) 

In  public  as  in  private  life,  a  bold  front  tends  to  insure  peace 
•U'd  not  strife.  If  we  possess  a  formidable  navy,  small  is  the  chance 
indeed  that  we  shall  ever  be  dragged  into  a  war  to  uphold  the 
Vlonrce  doctrine.  If  we  do  not  possess  such  a  navy,  war  may  be 
forced  on  us  at  any  time.  ("Washington's  forgotten  maxim,"  Amer- 
ican Ideals,  p.  981.) 

in  all  our  history  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  preparedness 
for  war  was  any  menace  to  peace.  On  the  contrary,  again  and  again 
;vc  have  owed  peace  to  the  fact  that  we  were  prepared  for  war,  and, 
■r»  the  only  contest  which  we  have  had  with  a  European  power  since 
|  ;^  Revolii Lion —the  war  of  1812  -the  struggle  and  ail  its  attendant 
; 'p  asters  were  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  prepared  to 
iV"  e,  and  were  not  ready  instantly  to  resent,  an  attack  upon  our 
l^'-.or  and  interest,  while  the  glorious  triumphs  at  sea.  which  redeemed 
th-t  war  were  due  to  the  lew  preparations  which  we  bad  actually 
to;-de.  We  are  a  great,  peaceful  nation- -a  nation  of  merchants  and 
r»»' nufneturers,  of  farmers  and  mechanics;  a  nation  of  workingmen 
^l'->  labor  incessantly  with  head  or  hand.  It  is  \d\e  to  talk  of  such  a 
^idon  ever  being  led  into  a  course  of  wanton  aggression  or  conflict 
}v'hh  military  powers  by  the  possession  of  a  sufficient  navy.  ("Wash- 
Eton's  forgotten  maxim,"  American  Ideals,  p.  966.) 
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"THE  TRUE  END  OF  A  GREAT  AND  FREE  PEOPLE 
SHOULD  BE  SELF-RESPECTING  PEACE." 


Extracts  from  public  addresses  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  printed 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  190 4, 


As  civilization  grows  warfare  becomes  less  and  less  the  normal  condition 
of  foreign  relations.  The  last  century  has  seen  a  marked  diminution  vi 
wars  between  civilized  powers;  wars  with  uncivilized  powers  are  largely 
mere  matters  of  international  police  duty,  essential  for  tlie  welfare  of  me 
world.  Wherever  possible  arbitration  or  some  similar  method  should  im 
employed  in  lieu  of  war  to  settle  difficulties  between  civilized  nations,  al- 
though as  yet  the  world  has  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  render  it  possih"^, 
or  necessarily  desirable,  to  invoke  arbitration  in  every  case.  (Annual  mes- 
sage, Fifty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.) 

The  true  end  of  every  great  and  free  people  should  be  self-respecting 
peace,  and  this  nation  most  earnestly  desires  sincere  and  cordial  friendship 
with  all  others.  Over  the  entire  world  of  recent  years  wars  between  the 
great  civilized  powers  have  become  less  and  less  frequent.  Wars  with  bar- 
barous or  semi-barbarous  peoples  come  in  an  entirely  different  category, 
being  merely  a  most  regrettable  but  necessary  international  police  duty 
which  must  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Peace  can  only  be  kept  with  certainty  where  both  sides  wish  to  keep  it; 
but  more  and  more  the  civilized  peoples  are  realising  the  wicked  follv  of 
war  and  are  attaining  that  condition  of  just  and  intelligent  regard  for  tko 
rights  of  others  which  will  in  the  end,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  make  world- 
wide peace  possible.  (Annual  message,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  sea- 
sion.) 

There  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  real  growth 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  a  sentiment  which  will  permit  a  gradual  sub- 
stitution  of  other  methods  than  the  method  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. It  is  not  pretended  that,  as  yet  we  are  near  a  position  in  which  it 
will  be  possible  wholly  to  prevent  war,  or  that  a  just  regard  for  national 
interest  and  honor  will  in  all  car.es  permit  of  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration  ;  but  by  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  firmness 
with  wisdom  wre  think  it  is  possible  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  provoca- 
tion and  excuse  for  war,  and  at  least  In  many  cases  to  substitute  some  other 
and  more  rational  method  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  (Annual  mes- 
sage, second  session,  Fifty-seventh  Congress.) 

We  want  friendship  ;  we  want  peace.  We  wish  well  to  the  nations  of 
mankind.  We  look  with  joy  at  any  prosperity  of  theirs ;  we  wish  them  sue 
cess,  not  failure.  We  rejoice  as  mankind  moves  forward  over  the  whole 
earth.  Each  nation  has  its  own  dilticulties.  We  have  difficulties  enough  at 
home.  Let  us  improve  ourselves,  lifting  what  needs  to  be  lifted  here,  air! 
let  others  do  their  own  work  ;  let  us  attend  to  our  own  business ;  keep  cur 
own  hearthstone  swept  and  in  order.  Do  not  shirk  any  duty  ;  do  not  sbi«-it 
any  difficulty  that  is  forced  upon  us,  but  do  not  invite  it  by  foolish  lan- 
guage. Do  not  assume  a  quarrelsome  and  unpleasant  attitude  toward  oth  r 
people.  Let  the  friendly  expressions  of  foreign  powers  be  accepted  as  token* 
of  their  sincere  good  will  and  reflecting  their  real  sentiments,  and  let  us 
avoid  any  language  on  our  part  which  might  tend  to  turn  their  good  will 
into  ill  will.      (Waukes-ha,  Wis.,  April  3,   190:.?.) 

Boasting  and  blustering  are  as  objectionable  among  nations  as  among  in- 
dividuals, and  the  public  men  of  a  great  nation  owe  It  to  their  sense  of 
national  seif- respect  to  speak  courteously  of  foreign  Bowers,  just  as  a  bra  -e 
nnd  self-respecting  roan  treats  all  around  him  courteously.  (Washington 
D.  C,  November  13.  1902.) 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  every  public  man,  upon  every  writer  in  tii« 
press,  the  fact  that  strength  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  courtesy,  wHLi 
scrupulous  regard  in  word  and  deed,  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  for  tr.s 
feelings,  of  other  nations,      (\Vauke?ha.   Wis,,   April   3,   1903.) 

It  is  a  good  lesson  for  nations  and  individuals  to  learn  never  to  hit  If  It 
can  be  helped,  and  then  never  to  hit  softly.     I  think  it  is  getting  to  be  t'&v 
understood  that  that  is  our  foreign  policy,      (San  Francisco,  CaL,  May    ■ 
1903.) 

The  duties  of  peace  are  with  us  always;  those  of  war  are  but  occasion; 
and  with  a  nation  as  with  a  man,  the  worthiness  of  life  depends  upon  r 
way  in  which  the  everyday  duties  are  done.     The  home  duties  are  the  vi^al 
duties.     (Sherman  statue  unveiling,  October  15,  1903.) 

The  period  of  war  is  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  life  of  our  Republic,  n  1 
I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  an  even  smaller  oart  in  the  1  j- 
ture  than  it  has  heen  in  the  past.  (Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  8,  190-  ) 
We  all  of  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  occasion  for  war  may  not  arise,  !  it 
if  it  has  to  come  then  this  nation  must  win,  (Annapolis,  Md.»  May  2, 190  > 
The  American  flag  stands  for  orderly  liberty,  and  it  stands  for  it  abr*  ;<1 
as  it  stands  for  it  at  home.     (Memphis,  Tenn..  November  19,  1902.) 

Of  course,  the  very  first  thing  that  any  nation  has  to  do  is  to  keep  ?n 
order  the  affairs  of  its  own  household-,  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  its  o  -a 
life.     (New  York,  May  20,  1902.) 

The  army  never  has  been  and,  I  am  sure,  it  never  will  be  or  can  bt  & 
menace  to  anybody  save  America's  foes,  or  aught  hut  a  source  of  pride  to 
every  good  and  far-sighted  American.     (The  Presidency,  p.  10.) 

Again  and  again  in  a  nation's  history  the  time  may,  and.  indeed,  so*  *"" 
times  must,  come  when  the  nation's  highest  duty  is  war.  But  peace  m  ?t 
be  the  normal  condition,  or  the  nation  will  come  to  a  blooay  doom.  Tv  ^ 
in  great  crises,  in  1776  and  1861,  and  twice  in  lesser  crises,  in  1812  ."«* 
1898,  the  nation  was  called  to  arms  in  the  name  of  all  that  makes  -n« 
words  "honor,"  "freedom,"  and  "justice"  other  than  empty  sounds.  ^« 
each  occasion  the  net  result  of  the  war  was  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  m  il~ 
kind.  But  on  each  occasion  this  net  result  was  of  benefit  only  because  a  ^f 
the  war  came  peace,  cam©  justice  and  order  and  liberty.  (Speech  at  Gait -i a. 
111.,  on  Grant's  birthday,  April  27,  1900.) 
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"HOW  RIDICULOUS  AND  CENSURABLE  IS  A  SUPE^ 
RIORITY  FOUNDED  ON  COMPLEXION." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  lion.  1<\  M.  GILLETT  of  Massachusetts, 
in  dally  Congressional  Record,  March  28,  1904. 


And  if  we  ridicule  and  censure  an  imaginary  superiority  founded 
on  wealth,  how  much  more  ridiculous  and  censurable  is  a  superiority 
founded  on  complexion,  It  sometimes  leads  to  grotesque  absurd- 
ities. I  was  traveling  in  the  South  not  long  ago  when  the  men  in 
the  smoking  department  were  discussing  social  conditions  in  a  way 
so  narrow  and  unintelligent  that  I  occasionally  suggested  a  few 
questions,  and  in  a  short  time  was  engaged  in  a  good-tempered 
argument,  which  resulted  in  their  sage  conclusion  that  I  must  he 
from  Massachusetts  and  of  course  could  not  comprehend  their 
point  of  view— a  very  easy  and  comfortable  way  for  them  to  dispose 
of  my  troublesome  questions.  One  of  the  most  loud  and  extreme 
of  the  party,  who  stated  that  his  occupation  was  what  we  in  New 
England  would  call  a  "rum-seller,"  and  who  was  clean  neither  in 
his  language  nor  his  linen,  asked  me  if  I  considered  a  negro  my 
social  equal.  I  responded  that  whether  a  man  was  equal  to  roe 
socially  depended  on  his  qualifications  and  not  his  complexion. 
Whereupon  he  loudly  exclaimed  that  he  considered  every  white 
man  his  equal,  but  that  he  was  superior  to  every  negro. 

I  felt  like  admitting  the  first  part  of  his  statement,  but  the  pre- 
posterousness  of  the  last  part  impressed  me,  and  yet  I  suppose  it 
is  the  view  which  has  been  so  carefully  cultivated  in  the  South 
that  it  has  become  general.  Here  was  this  rum-seller,  inferior  to 
Booker  Washington,  for  instance,  in  every  quality  you  can  think 
of— inferior  in  physique,  in  cleanliness,  in  intelligence,  in  knowl- 
edge, in  cultivation,  in  morality— incapable  of  comprehending  the 
aspirations  which  govern  that  negro's  conduct,  and  yet,  in  the 
ignorant  self-satisfaction  of  race  pride,  loudly  asserting  his  su- 
periority. 

If  one  man  is  superior  to  another  socially  in  this  country,  it  is 
because  he  has  greater  refinement  and  courtesy,  and  for  no  othar 
reason.  It  matters  not  whether  he  lives  in  a  palace  or  a  ho^I, 
whether  he  has  the  skin  of  a  Caucasian  or  a  Hottentot  or  a  Chinese, 
if  he  has  developed  those  qualities  which  humanity  the  world  over 
recognizes  as  making  a  gentleman  he  is  entitled  to  a  gentleman's 
treatment  You  are  not  obliged  to  associate  with  him— every  one 
can  choose  his  own  friends— but  to  pretend  that  you  are  aocittty 
his  superior  is  to  proclaim  your  ignorance  or  your  insincerity. 

You  gentlemen  from  the  South  in  this  House  are  not  ignorant. 
You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  facts.  You  know  that  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  titles  of  nobility,  where  there  is  no  legal  aris- 
tocracy, equality  can  ham  but  one  standard—merit;  and  yet,  know- 
ing these  things,  you  are  afraid  or  unwilling  to  admit  them.  >  ^ 
have  not  the  courage  to  state  what  you  know.  How,  then,  can  you 
be  surprised  if  there  comes  to  us,  who  note  this  occasionally,  the 
suspicion  that  this  whole  attitude  upon  the  negro  question  is  arti- 
ficial and  insincere,  and  is  encouraged  and  cultivated  and  main- 
tained as  an  easy  way  to  continue  political  supremacy  and  solwhty 
and  to  preserve  that  useful  asset— a  solid  South, 
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"THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  NEGRO  TO  VOTE." 


litract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  EDWARD  de  V.  MORRBhL  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  8,  J9GJ{. 


Mr.  Chairman  :  On  the  27th  of  January  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
y.K.  Hakpwick],  talcing  for  bis  text  two  resolutions  that  bad  been  adopted 
y  the  Union  League  Club,  of  New  York  City,  delivered  a  somewhat  unpro- 
ved address  in  this  House  on  what  is  commonly  called  "the  negro  ques- 
>n."  a  question  touching  the  right  of  the  negro  to  vote,  which  seems  to 
the  legitimate  bequest  of  the  shivery  discussion.  *  *  * 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  majority  in  Congress  and  of  State?;  by 
which  these  amendments  were  ratified,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  the 
jranoe  to  say : 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  were  adopted,  if  adopted  at 
.11,  against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  all  the  people  in  the  Union,  by  trickery 
ir.«1  treachery  in  the  North  and  by  force  and  violence  in  the  South. 

He  ennounces  that  awful  things  >vill  happen  if  the  United  States  shall 
tavo  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  enforce  tbepe  amendments.  It  will  cause  a 
yclone,  a  hurricane,  possibly  an  earthquake.  The  fourteenth  amendment 
uevides  that  when  the  right  to  vote  for  President,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, or  State  officers  is  denied  to  citUcnb  of  the  United  States  "except  for 
icipation  in  rebellion  or  other  crimes,  the  ba^is  of  representation  therein 
I  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
ittis  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in  said 
late," 

And  here  Use  gentleman  from  Ceoruria  raises  his  voice  and  exclaims: 
If  Congress  should  be  unwise  enough  to  elect  to  exercise  the  discre- 
■nary  power  vested  in  it  by  section  5  of  Article  XIV,  it  will  not  only  be  the 
most  serious  strain  of  the  present  cordial  relations  so  happily  existing  be- 
,w<  on  the  sections,  but  it  will  require*  a  readjustment  of  the  bams  of  rep- 
resoutalion  that  will  not  Ftavt  at  the  Potomac  and  at  Rio  Grande,  but  will 
■tch  from  Hatteras  to  the  Golden  Gate,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  will 
embrace  in  its  majestic  sweep  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and 
«\eu  our  new  island?  of  the  sea. 

By  this  comprehensive  menace  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  means  that 
under  section  2,  Article  XIV,  it  is  prescribed  that  when  the  right  to  vote 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants"  of  any  State  who  are  "21  years 
of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion  or  for  other  crime--,"  the  ba:d»  of- representation  in 
that  State  shall  be  reduced   accordingly. 

i  admit  the  contention.     That  is  what  it  means. 

Of  the  9,000,000  so-called  negroes  in  the  United  States,  8,000,000 
in  fifteen  Southern  States.  Of  males  21  years  of  age  the  negroes  number 
about  2,000,000  in  this  nation.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  alleges  that 
'of  the  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  negro  males  of  voting  age"  in  the 
k'vm  States  that  once  constituted  the  Southern  Confederacy  "three-fourths 
■t  a  million  can  neither  read  nor  write," 

I  would  ar.k  him  if  he  is  proud  of  this  record  ;  if  he  experiences  self- 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection  and  the  declaration  that  a  majority  of  the 
negroes  of  the  South  can  neither  read  nor  write.  He  Kays  that  the  illiteracy 
of  the  southern  negro  has  been  rapidly  reduced  since  he  was  made  free  ; 
ftat  negro  illiteracy  in  those  States  was  77  per  cent  in  1880,  63  per  cent 
1800,  and  49  per  cent,  in  1900— -in  other  words,  that  more  than  ouc- 
l  of  1-he  negroes  of  the  South  can  now  read  and  write,  and  that  the  num- 
ber who  can  read  and  write  to-day  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  when 
Lincoln  issued  his  emancipation  proclamation. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  marvelously  good  showing,  but  it  is  argued 
otherwise.  It  is  insisted  that  while  the  southern  negro  is  more  intelligent,  he 
is  more  wicked  and  pernicious.  Or.  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman, 
During  this  same  period  his  criminality  increased  in  more  rapid  ratio  than 
Ms  illiteracy  decreased." 

Wven  if,  a?  it  is  assumed,  crime  has  increased  among  the  negroes,  why 
fco«!ld  education  be  blamed  for  this?  Surely  this  is  an  unfair  conclusion. 
'  Uiink  everyone  will  admit  that  education  has  been  of  benefit  to  a  great 
"Hoi!/  negroes.  Jf,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  not  profited  by  the  edu~ 
WioH  that  they  have  received,  is  it  fair  that  we  should  nay  that  the  edu- 
ction of  the  negro  is  a  mistake  and  deprive  all  negroes  of  education f 

On  the  12th  of  last  February,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York,  the  question 
f*f  negro  industrial  education  and  its  hearing  on  the  race  problem  was  dis- 
^ssod.  Andrew  Carnegie  presided.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was  among 
foe  speakers. 

1  looker  T.  Washington,  whom  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  dis- 
franriiise  because  of  his  color,  was  the  loading  speaker  at  this  convocation 
?*  great  men.  I  quote  from  his  speech  a  paragraph  which  was  not, 
6ut  might  have  been,  spoken  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia : 

After  making  careful  inquiry  I  can  not  find  a  half  dozen  canes  of  a  man 
0r  w<>rnan  who  has  completed  a  full  course  of  education  in  any  of  our  repu- 
te institutions  like  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Fiske,  or  Atlanta,  who  are  im- 
Wfconed.  The  records  of  the  South  show  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  colored 
f«opie  imprisoned  are  without  knowledge  of  trades  and  61  per  cent  are 
iterate. 
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"THE  NEGROES  IN  MISSISSIPPI  NOT  TO  BE  AL- 
LOWED TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  STATE  OR 
COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  THOMAS  SP1GJJT  of  Mississippi 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  March  16,  1904. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  a  little  while  upon  a  suhjtr 
which  is  attracting  attention  ail  over  the  country,  not  in  a  spin 
of  retaliation,  nor  for  the  purpo.se  of  indulging  in  harsh  criticism 
but  to  show  by  comparison  the  injustice  sometimes  done  one  «t 
tion  of  the  country  and  incidentally  to  vindicate  the  people  of  lb 
section  against  the  general  charge  of  brutality  and  barbarism,  am 
at  the  same  time  to  show  that  those  people  have  clearer  eoncvp 
tions  of  the  remedy  for  existing  evifs  in  their  own  communitie: 
than  have  those  who  are  more  remote. 

What  is  called  the  "negro  p  rob  Jem"  has  become  a  question  <>i 
national  interest  and  demands  attention  wherever.  North  and  "Soutii 
the  negro  appears  in  any  considerable  numbers,  Practically  m 
of  the  Southern  States,  in  which  the  negro  forms  such  a  percenJain 
of  the  population  as  to  make  him  a  political  factor  to  he  reckons 
with,  have  by  constitutional  provision  deprived  him  of  his  powe 
for  harm  in  the  administration  of  oar  domestic  affairs,  and  w- 
have  done  it  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  om 
people  from  financial  ruin  and  to  preserve  oip*  civilization.  I'm 
a  lime  we  were  compelled  to  employ  methods  that  were  extreme^ 
distasteful  and  very  demoralizing,  but  note  we  are  accomplishm 
the  same  and  even  belter  results  by  strictly  constitutional  and  Uup 
procedure. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  negroes  of  Mississippi  have  under 
stood  that  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  State  01 
county  governments,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had  but  little  troubh 
with  them,  and  they  have  been  belter  satisfied  and  more  prosperon 
than  at  any  time  since  their  emancipation.  We  recognize  that  tin 
negro  is  a  producer  of  wealth,  especially  in  our  cotton  fields,  anc 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  naturally  kind  feelings  entertained  foi 
him  by  the  white  people  with  whom  he  has  lived  ail  his  life,  give: 
him  an  opportunity  for  honest,  productive  labor  not  enjoyed  bj 
his  race  anywhere  else.  We  deny  him  the  right  to  vote,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  to  hold  office,  but  have  never  denied  him  tlw 
right  to  work  for  an  honest  living,  as  has  been  repeatedly  done  ir 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  We  sometimes  kill  them  for  out- 
rageous crimes,  but  never  because  they  want  to  work.     [Appiau; 

Much  has  been  said  of  race  prejudice  in  the  South,  We  h;iv( 
enough  of  this  prejudice,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  so,  to  forever  debti 
the  negro  from  active  participation  in  our  Stale  governments,  ti 
exclude  him  from  our  dining  rooms  except  as  a  waiter,  and  to  shut 
the  door  tight  and  fast  to  any  approach* to  social  equality.  *  * 
Since  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  lie  has  been  bet- 
ter contented  and  mc-re  prosperous  than  ever  before,  and  this  w«ml« 
continue  to  be  true  if  he  is  "let  alone;"  but  dangerous  in  mien"-' 
are  at  work  fraught  with  mil  old  evil  to  both  the  white  and  coioret 
races.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  surprising  practical  iHu- 
tration  of  social  eqimlity  given  by  the  President  of  the  Unih'< 
States  when  he  took  a  negro  into  his  dining  room  at  the  ^ !» 
House  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  him  as  graciously  as  if  he  n<u 
been  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  have  always  ! 
sorry  that  Booker  Washington  didn't  have  more  sense  and  self- 
respect  than  to  accept  the  invitation.  It  would  have  been  inlks' 
to  his  credit  if  lie  had  declined.  This  one  incident  has  done  i :< 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  negro  and  give  him  a  perverted  Me; 
of  his  importance  and  his  near  approach  to'  social  equality  <"'"" 
anything  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  ten  years.    *     *     * 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  haven't  made  these  remarks  for  the  !>ur 
pose  of  arousing  any  unkind  feeling,  but  to  show  how  unjust  1»'J! 
been  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  South  by  the  Northern  p'*e-- 
and  people,  and  that  we  are  all  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood-  mt 
that  upon  similar  provocation  we  all  are  prone  to  indulge  the  ^-]]i 
passion  for  vengeance.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  too,  the  <^;*r 
shadowing  danger  of  teaching  the  utterly  false  doctrine  of  polU^ 
and  social  equality  of  the  black  and  white  races.  All  the  H;K!se 
velts  that  live  now,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  live  can  never  induce  ^ 
proud-spirited,  pure-blooded  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  South  to  accept 
such  a  damnable  heresy, 
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"THE    FIFTEENTH    AMENDMENT."  — "ITS    EFFECT 
HAS  BEEN  TO  PROVOKE  SWIFT  RETRIBU- 
TION AND  BLOODY  VIOLENCE/1 

■  fract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  R,  PATTERSON  of  Tennessee, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  March  J4,  1904. 

Mr.  Chairman,  taking  advantage   of  the  latitude  permitted   for 
siissiou,  I  want  to  say  something  on  the  political  conditions  as 
thc-r  formerly  existed  and  now  exist  in  the  Southern  States. 

'he  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  conceived 
in  m  hour  of  passion  and  designed  as  an  act  of  vengeance, 
H  was  a  cruel  penalty  inflicted  by  an  inflamed  foe  upon  a  fallen 
h!  beaten  adversary.    It  chained  the  South  to  a  corpse, 
it  created  and  held  prominent  false  and  meretricious  issues  be- 
fore the  country. 
-t  was  a   gift  which  the   negro  did  not  know   how  to  in- 
digently use,   and  its  only  effect  has  been  to   breed  false 
notions  of  social   equality  and   to   provoke  swift  retribution 
in  (I  bloody  violence. 

Who  does  not  now  believe  that  his  life*  liberty  and  property, 
i.hich  every  good  man  wishes  him  to  enjoy,  would  have  been  more 
sa-ure  without  than  with  political  equality? 

With  all  the  black  men,  in  the  majority  in  some  States  and  in 
m<my  particular  localities,  led  by  unscrupulous  adventurers,  in- 
!.  on  public  plunder  and  using  the  negro  as  a  tool,  what  was 
e  reasonable  or  necessary  for  self-preservation  than  for  all 
Southern  men  to  ally  themselves  with  another  party? 

Before    the   war    the    South    was    the   storm   center   of   political 
activity,  where  issues  were  discussed  upon  a  high  plane,  so  neces- 
y    In   a    republican    government   and    for   the   development   of   a 
h  order  of  statesmanship, 

i  has  been  suggested  why  not  attempt  to  divide  the  negroes 
ilk-ally;  but  this  would  have  been  a  hopeless  and  ruinous  task. 
J  they  been  open  to  reason,  which  they  were  not,  still  the  South 
■111  not  yield  the  vital  principle  for  which  it  always  stood,  nor 
1  it  flare  by  encouraging  political  to  invite  ultimate  social  equality, 
it  is  apparent  that  if  the  white  people  of  the  South  were  divided 
itically  and  the  negroes  were  likewise  divided  the  negro  vote 
v-ould  decide  nearly  all  the  political  contests;  and  thus  brought  in 
e  communion  the  inevitable  end  would  have  been  the  utter 
>  and  confusion  of  both  the  races. 

■  o  matter  what  the  political  opinions  of  Southern,  white 
toe  i  might  have  been  on  national  questions,  or  however  much 
hf  y  may  have  divided  tinder  different  conditions,  their  votes 
*■■•:*} r.  massed  for  the  white  man  and  civilization  against  the 
»»'   k  man  and  ruin. 

The  unspeakable  dread  and  horror  of  the  time  when  political 
^■'Jity  would  obliterate  the  lines  which  mark  the  boundaries  of 
'*'  races  has  nerved  and  sustained  the  Southern  man  through  every 
'i'i-bilude  of  fortune  and  carried  him  safely  through  every  ordeal 
h >il  h  vexed  the  temper  and  tried  the  souls  of  men. 

U  Appomattox  the  Confederate  soldier  surrendered  his  arms 
!;i*i  renewed  his  vows  to  the  Union.  He  returned  to  a  desolated 
;;nu  and  found  his  old  slaves  his  political  masters. 
V.  it  bout  aid  or  bounty,  in  proud  and  incorruptible  poverty,  true 
!  '  imself  and  false  to  none,  he  has  lived  and  will  die.  He  is  now 
li!5!'  ying  to  the  silence  of  the  shadows  which  lay  thick  and  heavy 
a'!  vs  the  river,  and  soon  will  join  the  comrades  who  have  gone 
3HVre  at  the  ghostly  camp  fires  of  the  bivouac  of  the  dead,  *  *  * 
That  the  South  was  justified  in  adopting  the  only  alter- 
fc'tve  presented  for  self-preservation  is  being  understood 
llld  admitted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  entire  country. 
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"MR.  CLEVELAND  PRACTICED  SOCIAL  EQUALITY  AT 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  CONDONED 

MISCEGENATION." 

Extract  from  debate  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  t%,  190%. 

T  ^t%nt°ZT'r  M/.  Chairman,  as  a  text  for  some  of  the  remarks  which 
nJ£    of '-M^%-\  S?tEa8k  m%clG^  to  «ad  an  article  from  the  Atfan 
wews i  of  March  7.  1904,  over  the  signature  of  Tom  B.  Watson. 

la©  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

n*      «»       .   tFrom  the  Atlanta  News,  March  7.  1904.1 

offeredPto  tSr^Ith^^  b*  ***  mm%  <!istasteful  candidate  who  could  h 

i»HrtF!VecoBd^P!n!ftratloQ  was  an  orsy  ot  the  corrupteat  class  ie*«. 
If!  »ti^H1  neat  mto  ^S?  P^dg^d  to  reform,  and  he  violated  every  plX 
He  allowed  Gobman,  of  Maryland,  to  mutilate  the  tariff  Mil  of  Willian.  ' 

StnTt  wl«  rrdf@fiS  !?  favor  of  the  s^ar  tmstf  a?d  every  other  tu? 

rafacityTthe^'rlofalo^  8Umndtr  °f  the  ***■  °f  the  >uWte  to  ^ 

with  ^Lall2Ifd  thS  ^aI!  s?reet  KamWer«  to  pull  gold  out  of  the  TreaFurv 
2,  **?  endle88-cham   racket,   which   they   worked  with  the  silver  uoti 

"he  laid.  *  mounta!l1  of  bonds  to  wei^  down  the  taxpayers  cj 

eeseif tilrawClLST'!ial  equa1^  at  tbe  Wh|te  House  and  condoned  mi*. 
cegenation    by   the    fulsome    attentions    he    showered    upon    Fred    Douglas* 

JE?JS?   -Whlt?  ,Wife*    ,'¥e    refused    to    Pu*    ^o    operation    the    law     « 

the  experimental  free  delivery  of  mall  to  country  people  at  a  time  w! 
^iZf!  Bigrimg  bills  which  provided  for  the  delivery  of  mails  to  the  cfp" 
italiste  of  the  big  cities  every  half  hour  during  the  day. 

™."     ?rt*iPpoi,?t!<la  nmm  mim  of  the  well-known  type~~~"Demoeratic  nig- 

8      T£  ^  mtojstor  to  one  of  the  white  republics  of  South  Africa 

reallv  ^♦t^a^a^Citl3en*^ll?.  TiH  reflect  a  moment  will  see  that  It  k 
SIJm^*  *or  «e  Sout?  that  we  8hLOllId  have  an  honmt  Republican 
tend  fh^ttnn  lmfTU>  S,thor^bai1  a  ^tended  Democrat  like  C  eve' 
fa?  with  ?hl  52SL18  Pla!n*     Tljfn  Rops«veIt  signs  a  bad  law,  or  goes  too 

X  rl™t  th%.ll?®m*  we  can  at  least  -cubs  him  out"  and  arouse  a  storm 
ih£?  n^Ji,^ls?iU,J?!cb  ma-kes  MF  more  cau«ous  and  conservative.  Bui 
w?£?  Sw  «dHd«    tloimii0£  efa.ctly  the  same  sort  the  Democratic  paw 

TfJ  silent  audtt11»e  South  had  to  submit  without  a  murmur.  Thus  the 
ru^?LlefS  ena,bIed tt0  make  greater  advances  toward  social  equality  undei 
Cleveland  than  they  have  done  -under  Koosevelt 

ir-    g^™«      **,_**  •  T°M  s«  Watson. 

fh  "r'  Scott.  I  wish  to  be  entirely  fair  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  I  will 
»  llit?/sk  th0  G'frk J0  read  the  following  letter,  which  I  clipped  from 
a  recent  copy  oi  a  Washington  paper.  ^ 

The  Chairman.     Th©  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

W.  E.  ABBMOTHT,  Esq.,  PBiMCiTOM,  N.  J.t  March  2% 

w^*?^tB^SlIli  MlL  a^1itIoa  hm  been  several  times  called  to  th©  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Tom  E.  Watson,  to  the  effect  that  Fred  Douglass  wa*>  inviH 

™f^'Wed?illg  ^cePttotB'  and'  fwrther,  that  while  governor  I  signed  a  bill 
providmg  for  mixed  schools.  I  have  already  written  two  or  three  letter* 
aenying  these  allegations,  and  do  not  propose  to  spend  any  more  time  deny- 
ing statements  so  absurd  and  emanating  from  so  impossible  a  source 

Each  and  every  one  of  Mr,  Watson's  charges  (if  they  can  be  so  called), 
as  they  have  been  presented  to  me.  Is  false,  They  axe*  about  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  they  can  be,  and  they  wore  made,  I  have  no  doubt,  witlwul 
the  least  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  true,  and  entirely  In  a  spirit  ol 
which  even  Mr,  Watson  ought  to  he  ashamed. 

*  **.  *  ScoTT«  Mr-  Chairman,  I  have  no  disposition  to  intrude,  I  mi 
in  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  of  Monday,  April  11,  signed  by  Tom  E.  Watsnu. 
In  which  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  Washington  Post  gave  an  elab- 
orate account  of  the  wedding  reception  which  President  Cleveland  gave  tc 
his  bride  in  its  issue  of  June  18,  1886,  and  adds  that  the  names  of  Free 
Douglass  and  his  wife  appeared  In  that  account  as  guests  at  that  reception, 
*.,  Irl:  Cleveland  denies,  with  great  emphasis  also,  not  only  in  a  lettei 
which  has  just  been  read,  but  In  another  letter  which  was  published  in  th< 
Post  this  morning,  the  statement  that  he,  while  governor  of  New  York 
signed  a  bill  providing  for  mixed  schools.  Again  disclaiming  any  wish  « 
Impeach  the  veracity  of  Mr,  Cleveland,  I  will  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  Chap- 
tor  248  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  one  hundred  and  seventh  session,  1884, 

The  Chairman.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

Th©  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Chap.  248— An  act  in  relation  to  public  education  in  the  City  of  New  York, 

Passed  May  5,  1884 ;    three-fifths  being  present. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assent 
olp,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  colored  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York,  now  existiw 
and  In  operation,  shall  hereafter  be  classed  and  known  and  be  continue* 
as  ward  schools  and  primaries,  with  their  present  teachers,  unless  suet 
teachers  are  removed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  such  scuools 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  school  officers  of.  t^ 
respective  wards  In  which  they  are  located  In  the  same  manner  and  tc 
th©  same  extent  as  other  ward  schools,  and  shali  be  open  for  the  educa- 
tion of  pupils  for  whom  admission  is  sought,  without  regard  to  race  " 
color. 

2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  ^ 
act  are  hereby  repealed, 

S.     This  met  shall  take  effect  immediately, 

Mr.  WittJAXg  of  Mississippi.  Do  I  understand  th©  gentleman  lrot 
Kansas  to  make  the  statement  that  Mr,  Cleveland  ever  Indorsed  mi**6 
schools  for  the  two  races? 

Mr.  Scott,  I  simply  had  read  from  the  Clerk's  desk  one  of  the  tef 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  was  passed  and  became  a  law  duricg  W. 
Cleveland's  governorship  of  New  York,  a  law  providing  fos  mixed  ncMooi* 
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m.  CLEVELAND  APPOINTED  A  NEGRO  MINISTER 

TO  ONE  OF  THE  WHITE  REPUBLICS." 


Infract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  J\  SCOTT  of  Kansas, 
in  dalty  Congressional  Record,  April  12 1  1904. 


Mr.  Watson  says  further  that  daring  his  term  as  President  Mr. 
Cleveland  appointed  a  negro  minister  to  one  of  the  white  Republics 
of  South  Africa,  while  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  letter,  which  was  read, 
fc-nies  that  statement.     In  view  of  that  denial  I  shall  ask  the  Clerk 

■.  read  the  following  letter, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

PlCJ'AKTM^NT    OV    S'i  ATK, 

Washwyton,  April  $,  .WQJh 

■  ■■n.  Charles  F.  Scott, 

House  of  Ji'rprrycntoiires.  Washington,  D„  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Id  compliance  with  your  oral  n^uest.  3  hnve  to  inform  you 

inf.  Uie  records  of  this  bureau  r.how  ihnt  Clitu-Scs   H,  J.   Tavlor  was  nonsi- 

j<;d  as  minister  to  Bolivia  on  September  .11,  1893.     No  action  appears  to 

.ivo    been    taken    upon    mis    nomination    during    the   session    which   closed 

■  •/ember  3,  J 893,  and  Thomas  Mooalisbt  was  rw;w:nated  for  the  office  on 
'nuary  Id,  1894, 

Very  respectfully,  your?,  Robert  Bkt.nt  Mobher, 

Chief  Bvrt.au  of  Avpoinimeuis. 

I  offer  this  letter  from  the  State  Department  merely  to  show 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  either  forgotten  something  which 'transpired 
\cn  years  ago,  or  thai  he  was  denying  simply  the  letter  and  not 
k-  spirit  of  Mr.  Watson's  statement.  "Mr.  Watson,  it  Is  true,  said 
hat  Mr.  Cleveland  had  appointed  a  negro  minister  to  a  "South 
African"    republic.     Obviously   he   meant  "a    "South    American"    re- 

uhlic,  and  the  proof  of  that  appointment  has  been  read  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

Now,  how  can  there  be  a  more  pronounced  recognition,  .Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  any  man's  soeial  status  than  to  send  him  abroad  as  the 
')flieial  representative  of  this  whole  nation?  For  it  must  be  reracm- 
h'red  that  our  minister*  represent  us  socially  as  well  as  politically 
am!  commercially.     Will   an}  one  contend   that  such  an  appointment 

\ss  a  recognition  of  social  equality  than  a  mere  accidental  and 
Tinal  courtesy  tendered  in  a  wholly  private  way?  I  think  no 
suHi  contention  will  be  made,  and  yet  I  am  sure  the  records  of 
this  House  will  not  show  any  Democratic  protest  against  this  "dis- 
grace and  degradation  and  humiliation."1  You  insist  that  there  is 
no  partisan  politics  in  your  assault  upon  President  Roosevelt,  but 
^view  of  your  conihvued  allegiance  in  Mr,  Cleveland,  and  in  view 
'Jf  your  canonization  of  Thomas  JetfVvson  as  the  patron  saint  of 
your  party,  notwithstanding  ihe  fact  that  both  of  these  committed 
much  more  flagrant  offenses  in  the  same  direction,  from  your  own 
standpoint,  are  we  not  warranted  in  the  conjecture  that  the  head 
anil  front  of  President  Roosevelt's  offending  ilest  after  all,  in  the 
fa''t  that  he  is  a  Republican  and  not  a  Democrat?     [Applause.] 

I  know  that  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  resent  with  great 
emphasis  the  suggestion  that  they  are  Splaying  politics"  on  this 
rare  question,  t  want  to  give  them  credit  for  entire  candor  in 
•'^  matter,  and  yet  I  confess  thai  there  are  certain  things  that 
hard  for  me  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis.  If  it  Is  not  the 
fridj  to  make  an  issue  of  this  question,  what  has  been  the  purpose 
°f  the  numerous  \specchcs  on  the  subject  that  have  come  up  from 
I'jf  other  side  of  the  Chamber?  Are  there  any  measures  pending 
k-r*'  calling  for  a  discussion  of  the  race  problem?  I  know  of  none. 
And  yet  during  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  heard  not  less  than 
fivr  <*ut  speeches  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
I'/^-'ted  wholly  or  almost  wholly  to  this  subject  Were  they  called 
°ul  by  anything  that  had  been  said  on  this  side  of  the  aisle?  Most 
|^!  redly  not.  "  During  the  three  years  1  have  been  a  Member  of 
'l'^  House  1  have  never  heard  this  subject  even  remotely  alluded 
*°  S?y  any  Republican  except  in  direct  reply  to  something  that  had 
■'-•¥  been  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber.  Ff" gentlemen 
^  r?ot  wish  to  make  an  issue  of  the  question,  why  do  you  initiate 
tin*  discussion  of  it? 

Are  these  speeches  made  to  influence  sentiment  in  the  North? 
*°i»  will  hardly  contend  that  they  are.  Are  they  made  to  influence 
*!;-  iction  of  this  House  on  measures  pending  here?  I  have  already 
*'■'-  there  are  no  such  measures  pending  here.  What  conclusion 
^'•'iins,  then,  except  that  they  are  ion.de  to  influence  sentiment 
[n  :5e  South;  that  they  are  made  to  persuade  the  people  in  that 
fcot-.'m  that  the  race  question  is  still  a  political  issue?' 

H 


"PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  ENTERTAINED  A  NEGRO." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Eon.  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT  of  Kan 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  1%,  1904* 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  address  which  he  made  upon  the  floor  of 
House  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Gilbert]  took  occasion  to  animadvert  rather  severely  up.* 
President  Roosevelt  for  what  has  been  commonly  alluded  to  as  Ui 
Booker  Washington  incident.'"  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  1  st.-u? 
that  in  this  matter  President  Roosevelt  had  but  followed  D(  ti> 
cratic  example,  inasmuch  as  President  Cleveland  while  in  the  W 
House  had  entertained  in  the  same  way  C.  II.  J.  Taylor,  a  n« 
from  my  own  State.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  gentleman  t 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Webb]  read  to  this  House  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  in  which  he  emphatically  denied  the  si 
ment  I  had  made.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  confer  it 
still  seems  to  me,  that  the  ex-President  in  his  letter  betrayed 
degree  of  irritation  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  magna  nu; 
of  the  unintentional  offense*  I  had  committed. 

I  felt  as  I  heard  that  letter  read  a  great  deal  as  I  imagine 
man  would  who  by  accident  had  trodden  upon  the  corns  ol  !;: 
neighbor,  and  had  been  haled  before  a  criminal  court  on  the  cha -m 
of  "assault  with  intent  to  kill.  It  struck  me  that  there  was  a  re 
markable  discrepancy,  also,  between  what  the  ex-President  him-: 
said  of  Mr.  Taylor  snd  his  indignation  on  account  of  what  I  sii;! 
He  himself  said  that  Mr,  Taylor  was  a  man  of  high  character  aw 
great  intelligence  who  had  served  his  country  well;  and  ye!  ); 
declared  that  the  simple  statement  that  he  had  shown  this  sair. 
man  some  courtesy  and  hospitality  was  an  evidence  of  my  "evi 
propensities."  He  admitted  that  he  had  appointed  him  to  a  po 
sition  which  compelled  a  large  number  of  white  men  and  wo-on 
not  only  to  associate  with  him  daily  but  to  take  orders  from  hm 
and  yet  he  was  fierce  in  his  denial  of  the  simple  statement  th;» 
he  himself  had  shown  this  man  some  social  attention. 

In  spite  of  the  inconsistency,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  these  stu-r- 
xnents,   I   made    no   comment    upon   the    letter   at   the   time   furl'^ 
than   to   give   its   writer   full   credit   for   his   denial,   following   11 
simply  by  a  statement  that  my  own  remarks  bad  been  based  up 
common  and  widespread  rumor  which  I  supposed  to  be  true, 

I  should  not  have  again  recurred  to  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairm 
but  for  the  fact  that  "when  it  was  last  before  the  House  cerha 
questions  were  asked  me  which  seem  to  carry  the  implication  Hut 
I  bad  acted  in  bad  faith  throughout  and  had  never  really  seen 
or  heard  anything  which  would  warrant  the  statement  wh»* ••*» 
made.  In  view  of  those  questions  I  feel  justified  at  this  Unit-  ! 
presenting  to  the  House  a  few  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  ^ 
many  letters  I  have  received,  which  will,  I  trust,  make  it  clear  !h-'.< 
the  statement  I  made  was  not  a  fabrication  of  my  own.  ^ 

I  read  first  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  Rochester,  N.  > 
by  an  entire  stranger,  who  says; 

I  was  much  Interested  in  your  statement  as  to  the  hospitality  extern 
by  President  Cleveland  to  the  Knnsas  n^gro  politician.     I  had  previ 
seen  the  same  sto.terr.ent  arid  had  never  ^een  it  denied. 

A  Kansas  man  writes  as  follows; 


It  was  a  common  boast  of  Taylor,  according  to  my  Information, 
he  hod  lunched  or  dined  with  President  Cleveland,     Whatever  Mr.  Clevr 
may  have  doxi^  or  paid  about  it,  Mr.  Taylor  certainly  made  no  secret  o. 
intimate  personal  relations  existing  between  them. 

You  were   certainly  right  in   your  statement  that  Kansas  newsp- 
published  a  report  that  C.  H.  J.  Taylor  had  been  entertained  by  Pre- 
Cleveland   at  luncheon  or  dinner  at  the  White  Howse.      1   saw  such  ■.-■ 
ments  myself  and  distinctly  remember  the  talk  about  the  incident,  at 
time.     It  was  well  understood   in  Kansas  at  the  time  that  Tavlor  ^  ■ 
turn  the  whole  negro  vote  of  the  State  over  to  the   Democratic  party 
we  all  supposed  that  the  entertainment  at.  the  White  House  and  his  ap* 
ment  aa  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  were  President  c 
land'?  contributions  to  this  object. 

Still  another  Kansas  man,  well  known  ail  over  the  State,  w- 
this; 

I  wish  to  *ay  that  I  distinctly  remember  reading  In  Kansas  paper 
storv   about  C.   II.   J.   Taylor  bavimr   been    invited   to   lunch   at  the 
House  by  President  Cleveland,   to  which  you  alluded  recently  on   the  ^ 
The  matter  was  common  talk  in  Kansas  at  the  time,  and  T  bad  never  • 
it   denier]    until    President   Cleveland's   letter  w?   read    In   the  House, 
may  make  whatever  use  yon  like  of  this  letter. 
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WE  STUFFED  BALLOT  BOXES;  WE  SHOT  THEM;  WE 
ARE  NOT  ASHAMED  OF  IT." 


Utracts   from    remarks    of    lion.   BHZJslM  I X    R.    TILLMAN   of 

South  Carolina,  in  daily  Congressional  Recant,  February  26,  1900, 

I  have  exhumed  the  bloody'  shirt  for  a  brief  moment  and  am 
r.ing  it  like  a  red  flag  to  a  hull  and  the  latter  will  not  fight  or 
■mlge,  and  I  will  call  the  attention  of  u,y  friends  from  the  North  — 
[have  a  great  many  on  that  side,  I  am  proud  to  say— to  the  fact 
M  they  do  not  know  yet.  ami  never  will  know  until  they  come 
South  and  live  with  us.  ju.-.t  what  wo  haw  had  to  contend  against 
■id  ju.'st  what  we  ha\e  t-»  contend  against  even  now.  They  do  not 
L-f'ize  it;  they  can  not  realise  it;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
;:'  have  them  study  this;  question  of  rare  a  Utile  more  and  analyze 
l  mat  I  have  attempted,  in  my  feeble  way,  to  intrude  on  this  body 
fr.r  the  brief  remark?  I  have  made  on  Ibis  subject 
I  wiil  tell  you,  while  I  am  talking  about  negro  suffrage,  why  they 
e  so  dangerous  as  voters,  hi  any  Sb-»te  where  Die  whites  divide— 
id  they  have  divided  in  every  Southern  Slate  except  mine  and 
W->issippi— -into  Populist  and  Democrats  the  negro  has  been  the 
dance  of  power,  through  which  one  tide  or  the  other  has  controlled 
he  elections  by  mean.;  of  brih.-ry,  for  ibe  su  gro  \oter  was  a  pur- 
■isable  one. 

therefore  we  have  been  confronted  by  the  condition  of  a  large, 
:norant,  debased  vote,  thrust  upon  u*  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
miendinents.  Other  States,  not  so  peculiarly  situated  as  mine,  have 
lained  that  negro  vote.  They  have  taken  no  steps  looking  to  its 
nnnation  by  educational  qualifications  or  any  other  system.  That" 
ore  to-day  stands  as  n  menace  to  the  freedom,  to  the  purity  of  the 
allot-box,  to  the  purity  and  honesty  of  elections,  io  the  decency  of 
pvernment,  and  it  is  there  forever  until  there  is  a  constitutional 
mr.ision  made  here  which  will  relieve  us  from  it. 
T  should  be  glad  lo  see  an  education  qualification  throughout  the 
sVlh.  1  believe  no  man  is  lit  b»  be  an  elector  unless  he  is  able  to 
■hi  and  write  and  understand  somelhing  about  government  and  ih 
fv-'d  principles.  Rut  who  hrpes  H  see  ihat?  No  ]>arty  at  the  Noith 
fill  dare  to  undertake  to  lirmt  suffrage  in  that  way,  because  it 
■on Id  mean  at  tin*  first  election  that  the  vote  which  they  dread  wouH 
V  to  the  other  party  and  they  would  be  bc-olen,  and  the  demagogues 
n  h*»th  parties  would  ple-'d  that  you  must  have  equality  of  manhood 
filhout  regard  to  patriotism  or  intelligence  or  decency  o*r  ability 
ir  -iuy  other  qualification  which  make--  a  man  fit  to  vote.  *  *  * 
f- t  me  tell  you  how  we  were  suu.ded  in  our  St.ite.  We  had  a 
"nored  and  twenty-five  thouond  nrgroc*  of  voting  age  and  we  had 
1  hw;dred  thousand  whites.  Now,  can  yon  lift  yourselves  over  the 
•>  with,  your  boot  straps  and  heat  that  by  honest  methods?  Yet 
'"»  stood  u\i  here  and  insisted  that  we  tm;s!  give  these  people  a 
'fr«v  vote  and  a  fair  count"  They  had  if;  for  eight  years,  as  long 
he  bayonets  stood  there,  and  in  1H76  they  sent  more  bayonets, 
frc.'uise  we  had  got  the  devil  in  uc  by  that  time  and  we  did  not 
■l*e  whether  we  had  any  government.  We  preferred  to  have  a  United 
■kk\s  Army  eilieer  rather  than  a  troves  n men t  by  carpetbaggers  and 
h'>e\ns  and  scallywags  and  scoundrels,  who  had  stolen  everything  in 
fi!?  and  had  mortgaged  posterity;  who  had  run  thvir  felonious  paws 
r,to  the  pockets  of  posterity  by  issuing  bonds. 

hen  that  happened,  ire  took  th*  government  away.  We  staffed 
fcf  !  allot  boxen.  We  shot  them.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  it. 
^Voh  that  system— force,  tissue  ballots,  etc.- -we  got  tired  our- 
•lv<  <.  So  we  called  a  constitutional  convention,  and  \ve  eliminated, 
s  1  said,  all  of  the.  colored  people  whom  we  coidd  under  the  four- 
th and  fifteenth  amendments. 


"WE  TOOK  POSSESSION  OF  OUR  STATE,  AND  DEFIEt 
.     YOU  TO  PREVENT  IT." 


Extract  from  speech  of  SENATOR  TILLMAN  of  Smil 
-    Carolina,  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  May  7,  1902 


Me,  Tillman,     "I  have  in  view  right  now  that  after 

had  seen  our  ex-slaves -poor,  ignorant  creatures- — given  th« 

ballot,  after  we  had  seen  the  election  held  under  the  h.-;v 
net  and  with  a  numerical  majority  of  30,000  negroes  in 
ducted  into  the  control  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  r,n, 
there  being  today  235,000  more  negroes  in  my  State  ttai 
there  are  whites,  and  300,000  more  negroes  in  Mississi]);: 
than  there  are  whites — you  declared  that  a  man  21  vc:ir. 
of  age,  without  regard  to  any  other  qualification,  was  tit  t 
vote,  and  that  (he  right  to  vote  carried,  with  it  the  right  t< 
govern  where  they  were  in  the  majority.. 

"I  could  go  back,  and  I  have  done  so  during  the  debut 
with  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Spooxkr],  some  tv> 
or  three  years  ago,  in  which  I  came  out  boldly  and,  like 
brave  and  true  man,  told  you  when  Ave  found  we  could  n 
overcome  this  numerical  majority  by  any  fair  and  lawfi 
-means,  that  we  simply  asserted  our  manhood  as  Aruilo 
Saxons,  and  asserted  it  by  whatever  means  wo  thought  w- 
essary,  and  we  took  possession  of  our  State  and  defied  yr 
to  protest  against  it  or  prevent  it 

"Grant  had  sent  a  regiment  of  ten  companies  of  Tint' 
troops  into  my  own  county  of  Edgefield;  sent  there  to  i 
press  the  'rebels;'  sent  there  to  subject  us  to  the  governing 
of  those  negroes  and  their  carpetbag  leaders.  They  ver 
ordered  to  preserve  order,  to  prevent  us  from  terrorizi 
the  negroes,  to  keep  them  from  being  kept  from  the  pnlL 
and  to  let  them  vote. 

"They  obeyed  their  orders  as  well  as  they  could,  but 
result  (ft  the'electipn  was  that,  with  a  numerical  niajovit 
of  2,000  more  negroes  who  were  21  years  of  age,  and  v; 
under  the  dispensation  of  my  friend  from  Maryland  f  )• 
McComas],  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  ought  to  be  allowed 
vote  now — with  ten  companies  of  troops  and  10,000,0 
more  back  here  to  go  down  there  if  it  was  thought  they  w«. 
needed  to  keep  us  down,  how  did  they  come  out  in  th( 
struggle  against  white  manhood  and  white  brains?  V\i 
only"  beat  them  3,000  votes.  Rut  we  could  have  be-.nVi 
them  6,900,  or  9,900,  or  99,000  if  it  had  been  necessary." 
Mr.  McComas.  "If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  1  0 
amazed  at  their  moderation — only  3,900  !" 

Mr.  Tiixmax.    "Well,  that  was  all  we  needed.  *    *   ';' 
Me.  Tillman.     "We  have  not  had  any  water  cures  " 
the  South  on  the  negroes  hut  one  Senator  said  the  other  M 
something  about  the  sand  cure.  ^        ^  ^ 

"I  say,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  situation,  that  r^ 
we  get  ready  to  put  a  negro's  head  in  the  sand,  toe  jm* 
body  there  too/* 


Post  Office 


Investigation 


Q 


"THE  INVESTIGATION   OF  THE  POST-OFFICE   DE- 
PARTMENT SEARCHING  AND  UNRELENTING." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  C.  SPOON  EH  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  IS,  1004* 


The  investigation  of  the  Post-Office  Department  had  its  genesis 
in  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  obtained  by  the  Postmaster-General 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Loud  and  Mr.  Bromwell,  the  undis- 
closed purpose  of  which  was  to  inaugurate  Investigation  and  carry 
it  forward  after  the  Congress  should  have  adjourned.  Tins  fact 
is  corroborated  by  letters  from  Mr.  Loud  and  Mr.  BromwelU  and 
also  stated  by  the  President  in  his  memorandum  upon  the  Bristow 
report.     The  President  also  says  in.  hU  memorandum: 

Some  tinw  in  .January  inforrmt.ion  was  Li  id  before  me  by  Mr.  Soelien  ■ 
doiff  tending  to  .-Low  improper  conduct  by  Beavers  general  supenintetidont 
of  tue  division  of  salaries  and  allowances,  and  iV?aehenr  ireneral  superin- 
tendent of  the  fixe -deli  very  system  ;  and  by  Mr.  William  Allen  White  tend- 
ing to  show  corruption  by  or  under  Tynor,  Assistant  Attorney-Genera)  for 
the  Post-Office  Department.  Pir^i  Assistant  Postmarier-General  Wynne  also 
informed  me  that  he  had  become  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  both  Maehen 
and  Beavers.  After  full  consultation  with  Mr.  Payne  it  was  decided  that 
Fourth  As&i^tant  PostmDstor-Geuernl  Brintovw  should  make  thorough  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  charges  in  question  and  of  all  matters  that 
might  be  developed  in  connection  with  them. 

And  thus  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with  the  cordial 
and  constant  cooperation  of  the  Postmaster-General,  there  pro 
ceeded  in  those  three  divisions,  at  least,  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment as  searching  and  unrelenting  an  investigation  as  ever  wax 
conducted,  and  one  which  for  thoroughness  could  not  he  approxi- 
mated by  any  Congressional  investigation. 

Neither  carping  nor  innuendo,  from  whatever  source  or  wherever 
uttered  can  blind  the  people  to  the  searching  and  vigorous  charac- 
ter of  that  investigation,  and  the  unwavering  determination  of  the 
President,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  other  officials  charge-' 
with  the  duty  thai  it  should  he  exhaustive,  and  should  take  no  nolf 
of  party  affiliations,  political  or  personal  friendships.  The  people 
know  that  as  it  went  on  it  involved  not  only  officials  in  the  De- 
partments, but  private  citizens  of  different  degrees  of  prominence 
and  that  no  consideration  of  friendship  or  influence  was  allowed  t«.« 
modify  its  thoroughness  and  energy,  exposure,  and  prosecution. 

Mr.  Payne  was  criticised  early"  in  the  investigation  for  not  sus- 
pending Maehen  sooner  than  he  did.  He  informs  me  that  he  told 
Mr.  Bristow  that  he  would  suspend  Maehen  the  moment  lie  reported 
to  him  that  his  investigation  would  justify  it  or  that  the  public 
interest  required  it,  and  the  moment  Mr.  Bristow  so  reported 
Maehen  was  promptly  suspended. 

Mr,  Bristow  bears  testimony  to  the  earnestness  with  which  Mr, 
Payne  cooperated  with  him  throughout  the  investigation,  and  \>i 
the  value  of  that  cooperation. 

And  on  conviction  of  Maehen  and  his  associates  the  Preside* 
took  occasion  to  address  to  Mr.  Payne  a  letter,  testifying  his  ap 
preciation  of  his  work  and  fidelity,  as  follows; 

White  House. 
Washington,  February  27,  l$0!h 
My  Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  Gentr-rat.  :  While  all  the  work  of  the  Po;--* 
Office   Department,   and   the   Department,   of   Jus? lee   in   connection    with   th- 
postal  frauds  is  not  yet.  over,  th«u*e  is  aheruly  to  the  credit  of  the  Dcpoit 
ments,  and  therefore  primarily  to  your  credit,  such  an  amount  of  subsf.anti  ■■•■ 
achievement    that    I    take    this    opportunity    to   comrratulate    yon   persona*: 
upon  it.    It  is  impossible  to  expect  J  hat  corruption  will  not  occasionally  ocr-..' 
In  any  government.     The  vital  point  is  the  energy,  the  fear^^n^ss,  and  t In- 
efficiency with  which  such  corruption  is  cut.  out  and  the  corruplionlsts  p'u.' 
ished. 

The  success   of  Uw  prosecutions  in   this   case,   as   compared   with  pre- 
vious experiences?  in  prosecuting  Government  officials  who  have  heen  gu'.K- 
of  malfeasance  or  misfeasance,   \-a   as   noteworthy    as   tt   Is   gratifying,    ar--' 
must  he  a  source  of  encourasrmeut  to  all  men  who  believe  in  decency  or.-'- 
honesty  in  public  life.      What  lias  heen   accomplished  by  you,  b?>  those  v-t: 
have  worked  under  you  in  vour  Department,  and  b\i  the  Department  of  J •■■-'■ 
tire  redounds  to  Hie  credit  of  our  whole  people,  and  is  a  sianal  triumph  ,'■  -■' 
the  cause  of  popular  government.     If  corruption  .ernes  unpunished   in  pop" 
lar  government,   then 'government  by   the  people  wll!   ultimately   fail;    p':] 
they'are  the  best  friends  of  the   rn'oole   who  make  it  evident  that  whoev.  ■■ 
in  public  office,  or  in  connection  with   public  offVe,  sins  against  the  fund 
mental  laws  of  civic  and  social  well  being  will  be  punished  with  unspnru  •■*■ 
rigor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

TTIEODORB   ROOSEVELT. 
Hon.  H.   C   PAYNT2. 

Postmaster -Generat. 

That  tribute  from  his  chief  was  due  to  this  Cabinet  officer. 
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"THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  HAS  PUSHED  THE  IN- 
VESTIGATION IN  EVERY  DIRECTION." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  8,  1903* 


Congress  lias  twice  investigated  that  portion  of  the  postal  service 
which  was  found  to  be  most  in  fault.  A  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  rest!  gated  it  and  gave  thrm  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  investigated  it;  the  acute  eyes 
of  the  Senator's  friends  of  the  opposition  were  there  looking  for 
what  they  could  discover,  and  they  gave  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The 
two  committees  of  Congress,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
found  nothing  wrong.  There  is  no  clumsier  machinery  of  investiga- 
tion anywhere  than  a  committee  of  Congress.  Both  Houses  tried 
to  discover  what  there  was  wrong  in  the  Post-Office  Department 
and  they  failed. 

This  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  President  and  conducted 
by  the  Postmaster-General  through  the  proper  officer,  the  Fourth 
Assistant,  who  is  the  head  of  the  inspection  and  detective  service. 
He  had  at  his  command  a  great  detective  force.  The  Postmaster- 
General  has  pushed  the  investigation  in  every  direction  and  in  every 
part  of  the  country;  and  with  that  detective  force  at  his  command, 
a  force  which  this  Congress  can  not  command,  he  brought  together 
«  great  mass  of  *  testimony  and  evidence,  which  is  now  lying  at 
the  Post-Office  Department  waiting  to  be  printed  under  the  order 
of  Congress. 

What  we  failed  to  find  in  our  investigation  they  have  found;  and 
before  Congress  undertakes  to  go  to  work  to  hold  a  useless  com- 
mittee hearing  the  proper  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  see  what  has 
been  accomplished.  We  only  know  in  a  general  way.  My  belief 
is  that  ten  times  as  much  has  been  done  as  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress could  possibly  do  in  the  way  of  investigation.  We  want  to 
have  that  testimony  brought  here  and  examined,  and  until  it  is 
brought  here  and  examined  I,  for  one,  do  not  propose  to  have  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  a  member,  committed  nad  compelled  to  an  investiga- 
tion. Let  us  look  into  the  testimony  already  gathered,  let  us  know 
something  about  the  facts  in  detail,  and  then  we  can  tell  what  fur- 
ther investigation,  if  any,  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land in  some  of  the  intimations  he  made  as  to  higher  officers  referred 
to  the  officers  who  conducted  this  investigation.  If  he  did,  I  can 
tell  him  that  the  Postmaster- General  and  the  Fourth  Assistant  have 
pushed  the  investigation  with  all  the  machinery  at  their  command 
-and  it  is  very  thorough— and  with  the  utmost  force  in  every 
possible  direction.  There  is  only  one  sensible  tiling  to  do.  It  is 
fo  have  the  testimony  that  they  have  gathered  printed;  to  have 
all  their  evidence  made  a  public  document.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  to  do  next.  To  begin  now  to  hold  a  public 
hearing,  with  our  clumsy  methods,  going  over  what  they  have  been 
months  in  going  over,  is  simply  a  waste  of  the  Senate's  time. 

This  old  cry  about  stifling  investigation  is  something  which  has 
no  meaning  to  me*  The  investigation  has  been  made.  It  has  been 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  made  by  the  Post-Office  Department  and  by  the  Post- 
■tuaster-Oeneral,  and  has  succeeded  where  Congress  failed.  I  think 
v*e  had  better  see  what  their  investigation  is  before  we  cooipel  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  give  up  its  winter  in  trying  to  do  over 
-gain  what  has  been  a  thousand  times  better  done.  Let  everything 
that  has  been  gathered  be  spread  before  the  public,  I  want  it 
)'■  tinted* 
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"POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  INVESTIGATION." 


Extract,  from  debate  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  6,  .1904* 


POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  INVESTIGATION. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  resolution  coming  over  from  a  previous  day,  which  will  he  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Cahmack: 
December  16*,  1903,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  in.  view 
of  the  charges  of  corruption,  extravagance,  and  violations  of  law  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  is  hereby  instructed 
to  direct  the  Postmaster-General  to  send,  to  the  committee  all  papers  con- 
nected with  the  recent  investigation  of  his  Department,  and  said  committed 
Khali  make  further  inquiry  into  the  administration  and  expenditures  o£  tho 
said  Department,  nnd  make  report  thereon  to  the  Senate  upon  completion  of 
said  investigation  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May.   J.004. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons, 
hooks  and  papers,  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  nnd  sit,  by  subcommittee 
or  otherwise,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  r*r  such  times  and  places 
aw  the  committee  may  determine. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  move  to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  Committee  on 
Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  practice 
to  enter  upon  sweeping  investigations  simply  on  the  request  of  one 
Senator  and  without  any  committee  having  examined  into  the  sud- 
ject  and  decided  whether  an  investigation*  should  be  entered  upon 
or  not.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  made  the  motion,  and  1  hope 
it  will  prevail.    *     *     * 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  what  1 
said  in  regard  to  Congressional  investigations.  1  of  course  did 
not  refer  to  investigations  relating  to  legislation  or  the  subjects 
of  legislation.  With  those  I  think  Congressional  investigations  are 
not  only  necessary,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  extremely  important  and 
'  valuable.  I  was  referring  to  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  service,  and  I  say  those 
investigations  as  a  rule,  ho  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  pretty- 
worthless. 

A  committee  of  the  House  investigated  Mr.  Madam-.  A.  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  investigated  Mr,  Madien,  and  they  both  cleared 
him  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  engaged-  in  the  precise  practice* 
for  which  he  is  now  under  indictment ,  those  f  radices  having  been 
discovered  by  the  departmental  investigation*    *     * 

Mr.  Spookeh.  That  there  has  been  inefficiency  of  administration 
nobody  will  dispute.  It  began  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  Administra- 
tion. He  was  an  honest  man  in  administration.  It  began  while 
Mr.  Bissell  was  Postmaster-General.  He  is  dead  now.  He  w;.;s 
an  honest  man.  It  does  not  follow  in  every  meaner,  although 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  that  you  can  charge  the  Postmaster-Gener«s 
with  inefficiency  because  there  happens  to  be  in  an  array  of  em 
ployees  some  man  who  can  not  resist  temptation  or  some  man  whi? 
is  inherently  vicious. 

Mr.  Lodge.  My  objection  was  to  having  nu  incomplete  investi- 
gation, if  one  was  entered  on.  It  has  taken  eight  months  for  trained 
inspectors  to  investigate  one  branch.  If  you  are  going  to  invest? 
gate  it  at  all,  and  a  committee  are  to  do  it,  you  must  not  tie  their 
hands  and  make  them  come  in  with  a  partial  report.  AH  they 
may  have  done  up  to  that  time  will  be  public;  but  you  can  not  bind 
them  in  the  way  you  propose,  became  it  shows  yon  do  not  mean 
a  thorough  investigation,  that  all  you  are  after  is  a  little  campaign 
capital. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  this  that  I  have  the  least  objection  to 
having  investigated  and  torn  open  as  much  as  possible.  It  has  ail 
been  done  in  one  branch  under  the  present  administration.  A'd 
the  facts  we  have  and  that  have  been  read  here  to-day  have  come 
from  a  Republican  Assistant  Postmaster-General  under  an  investi- 
gation directed  by  a  Republican  Postmaster-General.  It  is  we  wh:> 
have  probed  it  to  the  bottom  and  carried  it  hade  through  mor* 
than  one  Administration,  even  to  the  last  Administration  of  Demo- 
cratic reform.,  where  we  find  Mr.  Machen  originated. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  have  all  the  daylight  there  is.  There  i> 
not  a  document  that  I  am  not  willing  to  have  from  any  Depart- 
ment at  any  time;  but  I  do  say,  and  I  say  without  hesitation,  th.'-t 
what  we  shall  ask  for  and  the  way  we  shall  ask  for  it  is  in  H"'c 
hands  of  the  responsible  majority*  of  this  Chamber,  and  we  <} !) 
not  propose,  at  least  I  for  one  do  "not  propose,  to  submit  to  bavins 
that  responsibility  taken  out  of  our  bands.  If  there  is  any  inquh? 
to  be  made  and  questions  to  be  asked,  they  shall  be  asked  in  a  wy 
which  the  majority  approves  and  nol  m  a  way  dictated  by  W 
leader  of  the  minority* 
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"IN  THE  POST-OFFICE  INVESTIGATION  THE  SOURCE 
OF  CORRUPTION  WAS  FOUND  IN  A  DEMO- 
CRATIC ADMINISTRATION." 


Extract   from   remark*  of  Hon.  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE,  of 
Indiana,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  1,  1904* 


Mr.  President  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  for  more  than  a  min- 
ute or  two.  Indeed,  I.  rise  chiefly  to  give  my  thanks,  and  the  thanks, 
I  am  sure  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr,  Simmons]  for 
warning  us  that  we  must  fight  for  our  lives  in  the  coming  campaign. 
The  warning  is  valuable,  even  if  the  grounds  for  the  warning  are 
hardly  sufficient. 

So  I  shall  speak  but  a  moment,  and  only  then  to  call  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  long  and  vigorous  and,  from  his 
point  of  \iew9  lucid  address  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  in  the  Post-Office  investi- 
gation the  source  of  corruption,  the  fountain  head  from  which 
flowed  the  whole  miserable  business,  was  found  not  in  a  Republican, 
but  in  a  Democratic,  Administration,  and  that  it  was  a  Republican 
administration  which  applied  the  lancet  and  let  free  the  pokon. 

Certainly  then,  Mr.  President,  that  can  not  he  the  ground  upon 
which  the  Senator  warns  us  that  we  must  fight  for  our  lives — 
that  a  Republican  Administration  has  fearlessly  investigated,  ex- 
posed, punished,  even  though  in  the  search  original  guilt  was  found 
in  the  last  Democratic  Administration. 

I  asked  the  Senator  during  the  course  of  his  address,  not  desiring 
to  interrupt  him  more  than  was  necessary,  whether  he  could  show 
in  the  course  of  his  own  distinguished  public  experience,  or  within 
his  recollection,  or  within  the  history  of  the  Government,  another 
instance  where  an  investigation  had  "been  inaugurated  by  a  Presi- 
dent concerning  malfeasance  of  office  under  himself  and  where  the 
malefactors  when  discovered  were  fearlessly  exposed  and  justice 
wrought  upon  them,  and  the  Senator  could  not  answer. 

It  is  an  illustration,  Mr.  President,  of  openness  in  the  conduct  of 
public  administration  and  of  swift  punishment  for  offenses  against 
the  law  unexampled,  I  make  bold  to  say,  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  I  fancy  the  people  will  be  found  pretty  well  content  with 
an  Administration  which  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "Let  no  guilty 
man  escape/'  and  then  enforced  that  order,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  that  expression  came  from  another 
illustrious  Republican  President. 

So  the  Senator  certainly  can-  not  warn  us  that  ire  will  have  to 
fight  for  our  lives  npan  the  around  of  this  investigation. 

It  is  an  investigation  which  he  and  every  other  Senator  speaking 
upon  that  side  has  greatly  approved. 

Yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  I  asked  some  Senator  speaking 
upon  it  whether  or  not  he  believed  the  statements  in  the  report  of 
the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  be  true,  and  he  said 
that  he  did.  Then  the  conclusion  forced  itself  that  if  that  were 
true  all  that  Senators  in  opposition  are  asking  for  is  the  investiga- 
tion now  of  an  investigation  which  they  themselves  applaud. 

We  have  heard  golden  references  made  to  the  report  of  this 
Investigation.  They  say  it  is  perfect.  They  say  it  is  fearless.  They 
say  it  is  truthful.  Yet  they  were  not  content,  and  ask  us  to  gild 
gold  which  they  themselves  declare  to  be  already  refined. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Senator  in  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  Republic — "prosperity  lux- 
uriant as  never  before,"  said  he,  or  something  like  it:  "the  gold 
of  the  world  flowing  in  upon  us,"  said  he,  or  words  to  that  effect; 
stall  the  happy  conditions  which  good  government  and  wise  policies 
bring  to  a  free  people  prevail,"  said  he,  and  the  Republican  party 
in  power!  What  a  syllogism  from  which  to  draw  Democratic  in- 
spiration and  hope! 

Does  the  Senator  see  in  that  any  justification  of  his  prophecy 
that  we  must  fight  for  our  lives?  Does  not  the  Senator  imagine 
'hat  when  the  people  find  the  gold  of  the  world  pouring  in  upon 
us,  as  he  says;  that  when  the  people  find  themselves  enjoying  a 
prosperity  unexampled,  as  he  declares,  and  then  reflect  thai  the 
Republican  party  is  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  the  land  at  a 
period  so  fortunate — does  he  not  think  that  when  the  people  con- 
sider, they  will  give  a  verdict  at  the  polls  that  they  are  pretty  well 
satisfied? 
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"EVERY  WRONGDOING  HAS  BEEN  LAID  BARE." 


Extract*  from  remarks  of  Eon,  €,  H.  GBOSVENOE,  of  Ohio,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  9,  1904, 


We  are  opposed  to  an  examination  and  investigation  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  for  the  manifest  reason  that  the  JtQst*Qffice  De- 
partment has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and,  as  we  say—  ami 
defy  your  contradiction — 'every  wrongdoing  has  been  laid  bare, 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

The  examination  of  the  Post-Office  Department  made  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  before  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
was,  in  my  opinion,  more  radical,  far-reaching,  and  minute  than 
could  by  any  possibility  be  made  by  any  investigation  Congress 
might  order.  Whatever  the  spirit  was  that  animated  outside  coun- 
sel and  the  inside  officials,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numerous 
recesses  of  the  Post-Office  Department  were  ransacked  and  scrutin- 
fated  for  the  purpose  of  developing  any  irregularity  or  any  wrong- 
doing that*  might  be  found,  Hence  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  inaugurate  an  investigation  would  be  time  lost,  money  wasted. 
public  excitement  created,  and  no  good  could  follow. 

Now,  come  to  the  scratch,  and  tell  us  what  else  you  know  that 
ought  to  be  laid  bare,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  here  ever  since 
last  November,  trying  to  do  the  best  I  could  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, So  lias  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr,  De  Aumonb]. 
I  have  some  little  ability  to  be  looking  around  and  seeing  what  is 
going  on.  The  gentleman  has  a  great  deal  of  ability  in  that  respect. 
I  have  not  turned  up  any  crime  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  1 
will  ask  the  gentleman  what  he  has  done?  Tell  me,  now,  with  all 
the  zeal  that  the  Democrats  have  shown  in  this  House — and  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  speak  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment—what irregularity,  what  wrongdoing,  has  been  discovered 
and  brought  to  light  which  was  not  discovered  and  brought  to  light 
by  the  Post-Office  Department  itself?  [Applause  on  the  Republican 
side].  You  have  been  here  during  all  of  these  months,  and  now 
1  turn  upon  you  and  say  your  entire  outcry,  your  entire  libelous 
attack*  have  been  bused  upon  nothing  but  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
tarnish  the  Administration  of  your  Government  in  the  interests  of 
party  politics.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  these  gentlemen  are  ready  to  go  to 
the  country  with  their  appeal  that  we  have  not  started  an  investiga- 
tion, let  them  come  into  this  House,  not  with  a  mere  resolution, 
which  will  say  nothing  and  will  mean  nothing  and  will  be  of  no  values 
but  with  a  single  charge,  put  in  writing,  vouched  for  by  a  Member 
of  the  Democratic  side  of  this  House,  alleging  that  somewhere  some- 
body committed  a  crime  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  they 
will  have  an  investigation  instantly.  [Applause  on  the  Republican 
side.] 

The  people  of  the  country  can  not  be  deceived  by  the  mere  shouts 
of  a  political  organization  bent  upon  the  creation  of  issues  and 
bent  upon  the  unhappy  practice  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
oratorical  stump  attacks  on  political  organizations  during  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Here  is  the  place  to  make  specific  allegations. 
Here  is  the  place  to  come  directly  to  the  front  with  averments  of 
wrongdoing,  with  respectable  assurance  of  proof,  or  else  I  demand 
that  yon  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  "shall  forever  after  hold  your 
peace," 

There  has  been— and  I  say  this  to  the  country  and  defy  con- 
tradiction—there has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  there  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House, 
there  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, there  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Democratic  minority  here  no  crime,  no 
irregularity,  no  wrongdoing  of  their  discovery;   and  that  is  enough 

Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  side  of  the  House  to  take  the* 
responsibility  to  investigate  if  they  believe  there  is  anything  to  in- 
vestigate, and  refuse  upon  their  responsibility  to  investigate  if  H 
their  view  of  the  situation  no  good  can  come.  Believing  that  the 
whole  matter  has  been  clone  successfully  and  exhaustively,  the  Re- 
publicans on  this  side  of  the  House  are  willing  to  stand  upon  their 
record  and  let  the  storm  rage  around  them. 
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"HENRY  C.  PAYNE  NEVER  BETRAYED  A  TRUST  NOR 
TO  A  FRIEND  PROVED  UNTRUE." 


Extract  from  re-marks  of  Hon.  J.  if.  DAVIDSON   of   Wisconsin, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record f  Apr it  %Ot  1904* 


Cuming  from  the  Slate  in  which  the  Postmaster-General  has  his 
residence,  i  waul  to  say  here  that  I  hope  this  debate  may  be  ex- 
tended long  enough  \o  enable  those  Members  who,  a  few  days  ago, 
under  the  heat  of  passion,  saw  lit  to  unjustly  criticise  him  and  to 
use  language  toward  hiui  that  no  gentleman  ougiit  to  use  toward 
another,  to  rise  in  their  places  and  acknowledge  that  their  cruel 
criticism  of  him  mid  his  i'ourth  Assistant  was  not  warranted  by 
the  facts.  Henry  C,  Payne  never  intentionally  wounded  the  feel- 
ings or  stained  the  honor  of  any  man.  Lie  never  betrayed  a  trust 
nor  to  a  friend  proved  untrue.  I  know  that  lie  would  not  gralu-  . 
iiously  insult  any  lUember  of  this  House.  There  is  not  a  'Member 
here  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  not  a  door  of  any  office  in 
any  department  of  this  Government  which  swings  as  often  and 
as  easily  to  the  Members  of  this  House  as  the  door  to  the  office 
of  the  Postmaster-General.     (Applause  on  the   Republican  side.] 

There  is  not  a  man  in  official  life  who  ever  greets  the  Members 
of  tills  House  more  courteously  and  kindly  than  dons  the  Post- 
in  astc  r-G  ene  r  al. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  know  him  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  State  where  he  resides  he  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  successful  business  men  of  that  State. 

/  know  him  to  he  a  man  of  character,  of  integrity,  of  honesty. 
His  great  executive  ability  has  been  fully  demo  nut  rated  in  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
position.  Without  noise  or  excitement  he  came  here  and  procured 
lands  wilh  which  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  his  own  Depart- 
ment, Without  fear  or  favoi  he  directed  that  investigation  to  be 
made.  He  bore  in  silence  the  jibes  of  those  who  complained  be- 
cause he  would  not  publish  from  the  house  tops  each  successive 
step  taken  or  contemplated  by  those  making  the  investigation. 

When  the  proofs  were  complete  he  turned  them  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  indictments  and  convictions  are  now 
matters  of  public  knowledge. 

Not  for  an  instant  durum  that  whole  trying  period  did  the 
Postmaster-General  waver  in  his  purpose.  Regardless  of  his  own 
physical  condition  lie  remained  at  his  post  of  duty  through  the 
heated  season  of  last  year,  until  the  work  undertaken  was  thoroughly 
completed. 

That  it  was  an  unpleasant  duty  will  readily  lie  conceded.  That 
no  matter  how  unpleasant,  it  was  performed  conscientiously  and 
with  the  firm  determination  to  convict  the  guilty,  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Results  conftnn  it,  every  fair-minded  citizen  admits  it,  and  the 
President  in  his  frank  and  honest  manner  put  it  beyond  question 
when  he  wrote   the  Postmaster-General  as   follows: 

White  House., 
Wtuhhnjton,  February  27,  190%. 
My  Dear  PosTaiASTFii-G-rcisrrRAL :  While  all  the  work  of  the  Popt-Ofllce 
Department  and  the  Department  oi;  Ju-.itio.»  in  connection  with  the  postal 
frauds  is  not  yet  over,  there  is  already  to  the  oreclti  of  the  Departments,  and 
therefore  prfma^lv  to  your  credit,  such  an  amnvn  nf  subf-tantive  achieve- 
ment that  I  tn!>c  "this  opportunity  to  oomrratuhil;?  you  personally  upon  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  corruption  will  not  occasionnlly  occur  in  any 
government.  Tro  vitrei  point  io  the  energy,  the  fc-ario.-Miess,  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  «uch  corruption  is  cut  c\-t  an  1  *.he  cormprionists  punished. 
The  success  of  the  prosecutions  in  lhi«  cf!c,o  n?  compared  with  previous 
experiences  in  prosecuting  Government  ofneial-  who  have  been  guilty  of 
malfeasance  or  imsfea^.'.-m-*  i~  as  note-worth v  as  it  is  #raMfying,  and  must  be 
^  source  of  encouragement  to  all  men  who  believe  in  decency  and  honesty  in 
nubile  life,  What  has  hear  orampHrhPrt  h\i  mm.  bu  thnae  who  have  workerl 
under  you  in  your  Department,  and  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  redounds 
■*r>  the  credit  of  oar  whr-h-  vvop!:'  utxl  it  U  a  aittnai  triumph  ff-r  the  cause  of 
Pornlar  government.  If  corruption  gor-K  unpunished  in  popular  govern- 
"nent,  th*m  government  hv  the  people  will  oHnnn.'^ly  fnii  :  nod  they  are  the 
"^est  friend?  of  the  people  who  make  it  evident  that  whoever  in  public  office, 
■>r  in  connection  with  public  office,  sin  against.  ih-->  fvsi.dri7ri0iit.ai  laws  of  civic 
and  social  well-being  will  be  punished  with  unsparing  rigor. 
Sincerely  yonr.s, 

THCODQRE   ROOSEVELT. 
Hon.  H.  C.  Payne, 

Postmaster-General, 


"THE  CASES  HAVE  BEEN  INVESTIGATED.— INDICT- 
MENT AFTER  INDICTMENT  HAS  BEEN  FOUND." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  P.  DOLL1VEB  of  Iowa,  in  daily 

Congressional  Record,  March  SI,  1904' 

I  have  wondered  all  through  this  session  what  purpose  is  in  the 
mind  of  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  in  their 
continual  clamor  about  the  frauds  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 
They  certainly  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  Administration  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  for  one  after  another  they  have  borne  a 
willing  and  a  perfect  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  the  head  of 
the  Department,  including  all  the  assistants  of  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  whole  theory  of  our  executive  administration  has  been  to 
create  an  inspectors  force,  charged  with  duties  and  qualified  by 
skill  and  experience  to  take  charge  of,  to  make  report  of,  and  to 
correct  such  minor  defects  in  administration  as  from  time  to  time 
occur.  And  no  more  substantial  eulogy  could  be  pronounced  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  Post-Office  Department  than  the  limitations 
which  the  facts  in  this  case  have  put  upon  the  cjamor  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side. 

Has  anybody  heard  anything  charged  against  the  Post-Office 
Department  in  these  debates  which  was  not  closely  read  out  of 
the  book  containing  the  report  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General?  I  confess  for  one  that  I  have  listened  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  controversy  until  now  for  somebody  to  speak  who  had 
some  information,  some  rumor,  some  suspicion,  some  hearsay  on 
the  subject  of  corruption  in  the  Post-Office  Department  without 
reading  it  out  of  Mr.  Bris  tow's  report. 

And  the  fact  that  no  such  suspicion  has  been  raised  here,  that 
nobody  in  this  Chamber  knows  anything  of  corruption  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department  or  of  suspicions  gathered  about  any  bureau  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  without  consulting  that  book,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  most  complete  vindication  that  could  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  that  office. 

And  for  fear  I  may  be  wrong  about  that  1"  ask  any  man  in  this 
Chamber,  on  either  side,  whether  he  has  any  knowledge,  whether 
he  has  heard  any  report,  whether  he  knows  of  any  hearsay,  rumor, 
or  suspicion  connected  with  the  Post-Office  Department  that  is  not 
dealt  with  at  length  in  Mr.  Bristow's  report?  If  there  is  anyone 
here  who  knows  of  such  a  thing,  he  owes  it  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  stand  up  here  and  say  so. 

There  is  not  in  this  Chamber,  on  either  side,  a  man  who  is  so 
lost  to  a  sense  of  his  public  duty  that  he  would  not  willingly  give 
investigation  to  any  authenticated  or  partially  authenticated  sus- 
picion against  any  Department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

But  that  is  not  our  ease.  We  are  dealing  with  a  Postmaster- 
General  who,  as  everybody  admits,  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, at  the  head  of  every  bureau  of  which  are  men  admitted  on 
ail  hands  to  be  men  of  character  and  ability,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  which  has  already  been  so  far  investigated,  so 
perfectly  examined,  that  nobody  in  or  out  of  Congress  knows  any- 
thing against  the  Post-Office  Department  or  has  heard  of  anything 
that  was  not  brought  to  light  and  plainly  set  forth  in  that  extra- 
ordinary  report  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  which 
details  every  transaction  in  connection  with  the  Department  that 
has  ever  fallen  under  suspicion  or  could  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  discovered  and  unearthed.    *    *     * 

And  it  is  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  Administration,  from 
the  Chief  Magistrate  down  to  the  humblest  inspector  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  that  the  cases  involving  fraudulent  dealing 
against  the  Government  have  been  investigated  so  thoroughly  thai 
indictment  after  indictment  has  been  found,  and  these  recreant 
officials  who  had  abused  the  trust  that  was  confided  to  them  by  thi 
long-continued  confidence  of  the  Government  under  several  Admin- 
istrations have  at  last  reached  the  end  of  their  cheap  and  dishonor- 
able  careers, 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  instead  of  spending  time  here  clamoring 
for  investigations  that  have  already  been  made,  wasting  the  valu- 
able hours  of  the  Senate,  this  body  would  be  in  a  good  deal  better 
business  examining  those  provisions  of  law  which  have  been  made 
in  the  pending  bill,  to  make  such  malfeasances  in  these  public  offices 
impossible  in  the  future, 
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>0ST~OFF!CE    INVESTIGATION"— "A   WORK   WELL 
BEGUN,  WELL  CARRIED  ON,  WELL  FINISHED." 


wts  from  remarks  of  linn.  OliVILLE  11.  PLAIT  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  8,  1V04* 


POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  INVESTIGATION. 

The  President,  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen 
c  all  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  an  investigation  of  the  Post- 
tlice  Department  and  all  amendments  offered  to  the  same. 
Mr.  Pvatt  of  Connecticut  We  us  Individual  Senators  do  not 
>:isider  that  we  have  had  the  time,  the  opportunity,  or  that  we 
tve  the  information  to  determine  whether,  after  this  elaborate, 
arching,  thorough,  and,  I  repeat,  merciless  investigation,  there 
siill  further  need  for  an  investigation.  If  tliere  is  we  welcome 
-we  want  it.  If  there  is  not,  we  do  not  consider  it  worth  while 
1  enter  into  a  needless  investigation.  *  *  *  I  think  I  may 
:eak  for  my  fellow-Senators  when  I  say  that  we  are  as  anxious 
1  have  wrongdoing  on  the  pari  of  any  official  of  this  Government 
oked  into,  investigated,  probed,  and  punished  as  any  Senators 
>iini  the  other  side. 

Hut  to  my  mind  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  further 
mitigation  into  this  matter  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  any 
mgressional  investigation,  certainly  none  since  I  have  been  familiar 
th  Congressional  proceedings,  has  ever  been  conducted  with  the 
lorouglmess,  the  impartiality,  the  determination  to  expose  wrong- 
ing which  have  characterized  the  investigation  carried  on  by 
ic  Postmaster-General  during  the  eight  months  in  which  all  powers 
f  the  Government  were  put  in  his  hands. 

Now,  if  Senators  say  there  is  something  which  he  did  not  dis- 
[Kvr,  if  they  specify  other  matters  which  should  have  been  in- 
stigated and  which  he  did  not  investigate,  and  the  committee, 
pun  the  matter  being  referred  to  them,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
is  true,  then  I  with  them  should  want  those  matters  to  be 
instigated.  If  they  say  that  as  to  any  of  the  matters  investigated 
r  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow  there  has  been  any  want 
f  thoroughness,  any  failure  to  pursue  it  to  the  utmost  limit  and 
erge,  then  I  want  the  matters  which  have  been  already  investigated 
l>e  reinvestigated,     *     *    * 

Since  it  has  been  suggested  that  Republican  Senators  wish  to 
r»id  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  delinquencies,  raal- 

ance,  and  crimes  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  1  desire  to  say 
lat  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Postmaster-General, 
cting  under  his  direction,  have,  in  my  judgment,  intended  to  make 
is  examination  just  as  thorough  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it; 
■at  the  President,  m  directing  it,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  in 
'trying  it.  out,  have  lived  up  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
telaration  made  by  a  former  President  on  a  somewhat  similar  oc- 
mon,  "Let  no  guilty  man  escape." 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  Mr.  President,  that  in  all  this  discussion 
'«  have  not  heard  from  the  other  side  a  genuine  hearty  word  of 
vitrpliment  or  praise  for  the  President,  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
h  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  this  matter. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  heard  mild  disclaimers  that  it  was  not  in- 
■r.tled  to  charge  that  there  had  been  any  shortcomings,  but  we 
ave  not  heard  one  genuine  hearty  word  of  praise  for  what  has 
en  done  or  sympathy  with  it. 

/  think  it  was  a  work  well  begun,  well  carried  on,  welt  finished, 
far  as  it  has  been  finished  or  can  be  finished  without  the  aid  of 
ta  courts;  and  if  there  be  tmy  one  thing  that  a  Committee  on  Post- 
jffiees  and  Post-lioads  says  has  not  been  done,  I  say,  as  we  ail 
'}>  I  wish  it  to  be  done. 

NTow,  that  is  the  only  issue  there  is  between  us.  1  am  not  going 
;to  a  discussion  of  the  matters  brought  out  in  the  report  of  Gen- 
[al  Bristow.  I  have  no  desire  to*  defend  a  guilty  official  of  the 
Vcrnment,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  be  placed  in*  the  attitude  of 
■sving  that  suspicion  rest  upon  me. 
But  I  do  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proper  way  of  proceeding 

HI  these  matters,  where  investigations  are  called  for  by  the 
Solution  of  a  single  Senator  that  are  of  consequence  enough  to 
,e  taken  notice  of  by  the  Senate  at  all,  is  that  it  shall  he  referred 
,J  the  proper  committee,  to  the  committee  charged  with  the  matters 
to  which  it  relates,  to  determine  whether  an  investigation  is  necessary. 

qs 


"THESE  INVESTIGATIONS  SEARCHED  AS  WITH  Flf 
THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 


'  91 


Extracts  from  remark*  of  Hon.   EUGENE  HALE  of  Maine,  in  daily 
gressional  Record,  January  18,  1'JOlf. 


Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  :  The  investigation  Is  going  o; 
Department  is  committed  to  it  by  every  energy  that  it  can  summon,  t'j. 
has  never  been  in  tin?  history  of  this  Go\  eminent  so  thorough,  so  con;  pi.- 
so  severe  an  investigation,  followed  by  the  results  which  I  have  inrii.3 
as  this  one. 

It  has  only  been  going  on  a  little  more  than  a  year.  The  best  e:.-: 
of  the  Postmaster-General  have  been  directed  to  it;  the  best  men  li..:t 
could  summon  to  his  aid  In  the  Department,  his  subordinates,  have  li 
put  on  the  track  of  every  one  of  those  grievances,  malfeasances,  and  ol>r. 
and  they  have  been  followed.  The  only  complaint  I  have  heard  is  fr<-;i 
friends  of  the  accused  ;  with  a  "rolentleswiess,"  to  use  their  word?  , 
as  never  has  been,  as  they  claim,   shown  before. 

Mr.   President,    I    have   seen    something   of   Congressional    investi.-.m 
in   my  thirty  year?   and   more  of   service   in    the   two   Houses   of   Con;;r 
I  saw  the  investigation  into  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad — the  Credit  Mi>hi 
— the    investigation    into    the    Pacific    mail    subsidy,    the    investigation   in 
contracts    in.  the    District    of    Columbia,    the    investigation    into    the    [ 
tradership  scandal,   the   investigation   into   contracts   for   armor   plates, 
the    later    investigation,    as    I    am    reminded,    of    the    sugar    trust,    an-! 
star-route     investigation     and     others.       Putting     them     ail     together,    M 
President  diverse  as  they   were,  covering  almost  every  imaginable  suhjes 
being   of   great    importance,    in    the    one    result    of    detecting    and    esp: 
and  indicting  and  punishing  all  of  these  combined  do  not  stand  in   mu;.\ 
tilde  for  one  moment  with  what  the  Post-Qijice  Department  has  done  it> 
great  investigation  which  it  has  conducted. 

Yet  Congress  was   behind  those  investigo  lions  and   there   was  more 
less  public  interest,     They  involved  great  transactions,  in  some  cases  m 
greater  in  amounts  of  money  than  this;  but  the  hk-tory  is  this;  and   \ 
the   Department   should    be   credited   with   it,    and   the   President,   who  hi 
hacked  up  the  Postmaster-General  day  in  and  day  out,  night  in  and  nij 
our,  in  the  conferences  and  the  vigils  which  they  have  kept  upon  this  cu 
ject-matter,  should  he  credited,  and  are,  as  1  believe,  credited  by  the  ■/>«&! 
with  these  great  results  in  these  investigations. 

These  investigation?,  Mr.  President,  penetrated  broad  and  large  !  tn- 
searched  as  with  fire  the  Po"t-Of0ee  Department;  they  went  out  into  Sts 
after  State  and  followed  the  course  of  proceeding  to  the  vast  business  th 
had  been  conducted  through  offending  subordinates  in  the  Department,  n-\\ 
men  outside  who  were  in  equal  complicity  with  them  against  the  law.  W!> 
once  on  the  track  in  any  case  the  track  was  never  abandoned:  the  tra 
never  grew  too  fresh  for  the  Post-Office  Department.  I  find  here  rocit* 
by  the  Postmaster-General  a  list,  which  certainly  is  illuminating  as  alio* 
ing  what  has  been  done  by  this  great  investigation.  The  Department  sun 
moned  its  chief  detectives  :  it  took  them  from  other  work,  useful  work,  an 
set  them  upon  this  work  of  following  and  finding  these  offenders  and  ttie 
offenses;  it  put  into  the  field  inspectors  In  charge  of  four  -divisions,  sev 
in  number;  it  put  in  local  inspectors  in  the  cities,  eighteen  in  number; 
put  in  all  its  field  inspectors,  who  traversed  the  country  broad  and  largi 
who  took  testimony,  affidavits,  interviews,  and  gained  knowledge  of  fact 
seventeen  in  number. 

Mr,  President,  as  a  result  'they  secured  resignations  that  were  forcei 
four  in  number;  removals,  thirteen  in  number;  and  indictments  found* 
the  courts  of  the  country  against  those  offenders,  both  in  and  out  of  tli 
Departments,   sixty-four  in  number.     *     *      * 

More  than  this,  these  things  are  now  being  carried  on,  as  a  nu-tun 
sequence  of  the  great  work  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  In  the  com 
the  United  States  in- half  a  dozen  different  Stares,  districts,  and  Terri'-'»riei 
There  is  to-day  in  Washington  going  on  under  processes  of  law,  under  rul* 
and  practice  that  elicit  truth  and  discover  guilt  and  punish  it,  a  ;*.*adin 
trial  in  these  cases,  and  the  best  of  counsel  have  been  employed — and  ' 
shall  pay  for  It — to  follow  this  to  the  end. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  have  a  dozen  Congressional  committees,  anil  the 
may,  under  the  practice  of  Congressional  committees-,  investigate  this  a\&  (: 
any  portion  of  it,  and  altogether  they  will  never  bring  out  so  clear'/  tfi 
method  of  doing  business  hi  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  relation'  &* 
its  subordinates  had  to  outsiders,  and  the  wrongdoing  that  was  going  on  i 
will  this  one  trial  that  is  going  on  in  Washington,  where  every  word  thafrl 
said  and  every  point  that  is  made  are  printed  in  the  newspapers  and  throw 
open  to  the  public, 


q-9 


THE  MOST  EXHAUSTIVE  AND  HONEST  INVESTIGA- 
TION EVER  MADE." 


*] 


xiract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  EENRY  M.  TELLER 
of  Colorado,  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  1L 
vm.  '  >     r         > 

To  put  this  in  a  nutshell,  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 

^tor-General,  Air.   Bristow,  who  we  are  told  has  made 

l:c  must  exhaustive  and  honest  investigation  ever  made  by 

r:y  official  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not-  possible  that  any 

Redness  eon  Id  have  been  overlooked  by  him,  although 

id  not  pretend  to  investigate  more  than  a  portion  of 

s  Department,  tells  us  that  Beavers  and  Machen,  and 

■kt  pouple  of  that  stripe,  did  not  themselves  make  so 

rv   much  money.      I"  think  ho  says  that  .Beavers  made 

out  $l?0,000   and   JVJachen  about  $20,000,  and   nobody 

hows  how  much  some  other  people  made.     But  he  says 

hi  the  Government  lost  more  than  $3,200,000. 

That  is  what  we  arc;  particularly  interested  in — that  the 

wrnmeiit  has  been  robbed.     Of  course  it  is  a  very  small 

■i.i!  compared  with  the  total  expenditures  of  the  nation, 

n<l  I  suppose  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  probably  we  shall 

nrr  have  an  Administration  under  which  there  will  not 

2  mme  corruption,  and  seme  peculations,  and  some  graft- 

«//.-  and  some  loss.     But  that  is  a  good  deal  more  than 

uglit  to  have  occurred  in  any  one  Department. 

A!.r.  President,  I  am  not  a  partisan  sufficiently  strong  to 

N»st  that  these  peculations,  these  fraudulent  transactions 

■'•:'■  iTed  beets  use  the  Republican  party  was  in  power,  nor 

'■  l  think  it  is  any  answer  when  I  complain,  as  I  do  com- 

L,in?  tlml  this  investigation  has  not  been  carried  on  as  it 

!'-:«dd   have  been  carried  on   to  say   that    Maehen    was   a 

'ciuoerat.     It  is  not  any  answer,  Mr.  President,     Suppose 

v»  as  a  Democrat     Suppose  he  came  in  under  a  Demo- 

r'ii!c  Administration.     Somebody  in  my  rear  suggests  to 

Tat  he  turned  Republican.     I  have  no  doubt  that  he 

:ed.  his  politics  with  the  Administration,  for  that  class 

•pie  can  always  do  that.    The  Senator  from  Maryland 

:.-.   Gorman]   says  to  me  he  changed  his  politics.     I 

dd  suspect  that. 

a  the  first  place,  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  have  been 
"  there  if  he  had  not  changed  his  politics;  but  he  was 


i  e  »ot 


does  not  add  anything  to  the  offense  to  say  that 
P)!'o:ers  was  a  Republican.  I  do  not  believe  stealing  is 
^i-ned  to  any  one  political  party  in  this  country,  and  it 
l^r  will  be. 

qio 


Pensions 
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"PENSIONS  TO  VETERAN  SOLD!ERS."-"THE  RIJL 
SO  FIERCELY  DENOUNCED  IS  ONE  OF  ADMIN- 
1STRAT1QN  PURE  AND  SIMPLE." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  F.  LACEY  of  Iowa,  in  iU 
Congressional  Record,  April  9,  WO4.  H 

House  resolution  No.  278  was  read,  as  follows? 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  Instructed  to  i 
*™  leRl  ¥  tlleInouj,e  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  snia  committee,  twv, 
any  authority  of  law  tor  a  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In  ton  „' 
the  eftect  that  all  persons  who  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  r-,, 
Statea  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  who  have  machod  the  ago  -'.•' 
years  shall  be  rrwwued  to  have  incurred  such  disabilities  as  to  eutirlV  Y;, 
to  receive  pensions  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  27,  1890  \ 
it  no  .such  authority  be  found  to  exist,  the  said  committee  is  instrurY,: 
report  whether  the  issue  of  such  order  amounts  to  a  usurpation  or  uv  ■■'■■ 
by  the  Executive  of  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  ie-  YY 
department  of  trie  Government,  and  what  steps,  if  anv,  should  be  tY;YY 
vindicate  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  and  pniticulariy  c-  •■■ 
House,  over  the  raising  of  revenues  and  the  expenditure  thereof.  '' 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  The  committee  has  reported  this  resolution  k| 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lacey.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  involved  in  this  resohitt 
where   it  assumes  that   the  privileges   of  the   House  have   beers  { 
sailed  only  arises  out  of  a  forced  construction  of  the  rule  ad  in 
by  the  Pension  Ofiice.     Prior  to  the  act  of  1890  most  of  the  pen"*. 
rates   were    fixed    specifically   by   law;    so   much   for   the  loss  <>i' 
eye;    so  much   for  the   loss  of  hearing;    so  much  for  the  loss  m 
leg,   and    various   disabilities   rated   in   dollars,   but  the   act  of  18! 
provided  thai   for  disabilities  not  shown  to  have  been  contracted 
the    service   the   rate   should  be   based   upon    the   imoairment  of  i 
ability   of   the   pensioner   to   earn   a   living   by   manual   labor,     Tcsa 
mis.sioner    Kaum   first  adopted   the   rule  that"  in  estimating  the  ra 
undrr  Use  act  of  189(1  he  would  apply  the  same  rule  that  had  air.  a; 
existed  under  the  old  law. 

The  iveretary  of  the  Interior  held  against  this  rule  on  an  a  pun 
ease,  and  after  that  the  rule  applied  was  based  upon  "inability  >: 
the  pensioner  to  earn  a  living;"  and  three  years  after  the  ia\v\u 
passed,  with  the  experience  the  Department  then  had,  they  admit* 
an  age  rule  of  ftj  years  giving  the  half  rate  of  $6,  and"  75  vVai 
giving  the  full  rate,  or  $13,  age  being  presumed  to  create  disa»;!li 
to  the  extent  that  I  have  stated. 

This  age  rule  only  recognizes  a  presumption,  based  on  the  e 
perience  of  the  offce,  that  soldiers  at  65  were  disabled  one-ha 
and  at  75  the  disability  to  earn  a  living  by  manual  labor  was  1  ?l; 
But  It  wa.s  only  a  presumption,  and"  if*  the  medical  examine 
-bowed  ability,  notwithstanding  age,  the  presumption  was  rebntSei 
Now,  since  that  they  have  had  eleven  years'  more  experiu'! 
and  have  adjudicated  several  hundred  thousand  more  claims.  Wit 
this  additional  experience,  with  thin  additional  observation,  wit 
this  enlarged  view  of  the  situation,  the  Pension  Office  has  adopt' 
the  order  complained  of,  a  graded  rule  between  six  and  two'.v 
dollars,  beginning  three  years  earlier  than  the  rule  of  1893.  $6  v 
$8  at  65,  $10  at  68,  and  $12  at  70. 

It  is  the  same  rule  adopted  in  1893  modified  in  the  light  of  a^ 
ditional  experience  of  eleven  years  of  the  Department.  W-  a 
knew  about,  it.  I  was  on  the  Pension  Committee  and  I  knew  Mkui 
it.  I  approved  of  it,  and  I  did  not  look  to  see  the  Dome  or  ii» 
Capitol  failing  around  our  ears  because  President  Cleveland 
adopted  the  age  of  65  for  a  pension  disability  rate  of  $6.  ri 
was  eleven  years  ago,  and  we  have  survived  eleven  years;  and  n<!< 
with  the  additional  experience  the  intermediate  grades  have  : 
adopted  between  six  and  twelve  dollars,  and  a  few  years  e 
in  life  had  been  decided  upon. 

The  taking  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  ami  i-M* 
dicating  them  in  I  he  light  of  the  various  surgical  examination'1 
each  case  gave  to  the  Pension  Bureau  a  very  wide  range  o  ^ 
perience  upon  which  to  ba.se  its  ratings,  just  as  life-insurance  '': 
panics  use  their  own  experience  in  "arriving  at  conclusions  ?v  f 
health  and  expectancy  of  life.  The  rule  is  not  a  rule  of  law;  it  j 
a  conclusion  of  fact,  based  upon  a  past  knowledge  and  observ.-l^1 
Congress  did  not  attempt  to  point  out  specific  ratings,  as  v.- 
the  old  law  cases,  hut  gave  the  general  direction  to  rate  the  & 
ability  as  it  might  affect  the  ability  to  earn  a  living  by  m  n'M 
labor,  and  the  details  of  administration  were  left  to  the  exe--utiv< 
department.  The  rule  $0  fiercely  denounced  is  one  of  admmwir  -'' 
pure  and  simple,  and  was  clearly  delegated  by  Congress  to  the  ??* 
sion  Offlm, 


LD-AGE    PENSIONS."  —  "COMMISSIONER    WARE 
INTERPRETS  THE  NEW  ORDER." 


•rat  from   WASHINGTON  POST,  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record, 
April  1%,  190Jf. 


i-ie  Pensions — Countless  Veterans  to  be  aided  under  New  Order — Allow- 
ance at  62 — Yearn  to  count  as  Proof  of  Disability  in  Cases  of  Claim- 
ants— Comminuiont>r  Waie  interprets  the  New  Order — Veteran  Appli- 
ntnts  will  he  y.av»d  Time  and  Motion  and  Bureau's  Expenses  will  be 
<ut  down  $300,000— Mini-maw  A</j  Limit  fixed  at  02  Years  and  Max- 
i  num.  at  70. 

OvtuirusKioiier  of  Pensions  Ware,  with  the  approval  of  Secretory  Hitcli- 
:k,  yesterday  promulgated  the  -Must  important,  pension  ruling  that  ha3 
n  issued  in  a  lows  Mine.  !t  directs  that,  beginning  April  13  next,  if 
re  is  no  contrary  evidence  and  all  other  legal  requirements  have  been 
,.  claimants  lor  pen-ion  mi  lor  the  yen  m-.i1  act  of  June  27,  i8t»0,  who  are 
r  ;>2  years  old  shall  be  considered  ar.  disabled  one- naif  in  ability  to  per- 
i!  manual  labor  and  shall  b"  entitled  to  #G  a  month  :  over  05  years  to 
os  or  t>8  year«  to  £!<».  and  over  70  to  $12,  the  usual  allowances  at  higher 
.;:  continuing  for  debilities  oth.fr  than  age.  The  •■rd^'  follows  : 
■'Ordered,  In  the  adjudication  of  neusion  claims  under  said  act  of  June 
U  90.  as  Amended,  ir  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  evidential  fact, 
bn  contrary  doe*  not  appear,  and  if  all  other  legal  requirements  are 
;.>p-iy  met,  that  when  a  claimant  has  passed  the  ape  of  62  years  he  is* 
shied  one-half  in  ability  to  perform  manual  labor  and  is  entitled  to  be 
:d  at  $6  per  month;  after  65  years  at  $8  per  month;  after  GS  years  at 
per  month,  and  after  70  years  at   $12  per  month, 

"Allowance  at  higher  rate,  not  exceeding  $12  per  month,  will  continue 
-.e  made  as  heretofore,  where  disabilities  other  than  age  show  a  condition 
ability  to  perform  manual  labor. 

"This  order  shall  take  effect.  April  13,  1<)0i.  and  shall  not  he  deemed 
rw.ctive.  The  former  rules  of  the  office.  tixins  the  minimum  and  max- 
!>i  at  65  years  and  75  years,  respectively,  are  hereby  modified  as  above." 

FIXINU  THE  AVEBAGE, 

The  order  itself  is  preceded  by  a.  preamble  which,  after  citing  the  law, 

Hie  Pension  Bureau  has  osta'-Hshed  with  reasonable  evrta'mty  the  aver- 

rature   and  extent   of   the   infirmity  of  old   ar?e  ,    thai   thirty -nine    years 

t'T  the    Mexican  war    Congress,    in    i8S7,    placed   on    the    pension    roil   all 

pxican  war  soldiers  who   were  over  02  years  old. 

Commissioner  Ware,  just  before  leaving  for  a  trip  South  for  his  health, 
■i'lf:  as  follows  regarding  the  order,  which  he  said  would  save  both  the  old 
ilkn-s  and  the  Government  a   great  deal  of  money   and  tinn-  : 

"There  has  long  been  in  the  Buieau  a  rule  fixing  a  maximum  age  limit, 
':i./  for  75  years.  This  v,  as  made  during  Mr.  Cleveland  s  Administration 
Commissioner  Loelirm,  now  Federal  Jadso  in  Minnesota.  The  C5-year 
''.i.Miim  limit  has  been  a  l->n&  while  in  force  in  the  Bureau,  but  I  am  not 
ii:-cd  by  whom  it  was  cstnnlished,  nor  is  if  particularly  material,  since 
snot  with  general  acquiescence. 

'  the  act  of  Congress  whmh  was  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
?T,  and  approved  by  President  Cleveland,  put  all  ihe  Mexican  war  vet- 
■■!s  on  the  pension  roll  thirty -nine  years  exactly  after  the  end  of  the 
'•i'-.fni  war.  The  Mexican  war  ended  off.elally  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
'c-ilidolgo,  February  2,  IS-1  -S.  although  hostilities  had  ceased  before  that 
K1  by   the  capture   of  tho   City  of  .Mexico, 

"It  would  seem  that  if  thirty-nine  years  after  the  expiration  of  service 
^Wican  war  soldier  was  «■">  titled  to  a  pension  at  02  years  and  no  other 
rn^if e  for  drawing  a  prn'~-Pm  should  exr-t  except  aae,  to  soldiers  of  the 
M  war,  who  fought  vastly  more  and  longer,  at  least  as  good  a  rule  ought 
\  apply, 

"The  Mexican  war  limit  of  02  years  was  probably  brought  about  by  the 
Hi -known  army  limit  of  62  ymrs  at.  which  officers  are  retired.  There 
ferns  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  thnt  at  62  years  the  disabilities 
t':hi  ase  have  set  in. 

THE  THIBTY-NINE  YEAB  LIMIT. 
"The  order  could  not.  have  been  issued  earlier,  because  it.  is  only  now 
«it  the  thirty-nine  years  fixed  by  the  Congressional  limit  has  been  reached. 
^  civil  war  ended  April  '13,  18o5,  and  in  enlistments  in  the  loyal  States 
&h  who  enlisted  after  that  time  are  held  to  have  no  pensionable  service 
"ting  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Hence  the  thirty-nine  years  would  expire 
s  Ho  13th  of  next  month,  and  it  is  very  proper  that  the  order  should  be 
•^"'■l  fixing  the  <?2  years  as  the  minimum  age  limit  and  the  biblical  three 
ur«-  and  ten  as  the  maxim.' mi. 

"There  is  an  advantage  and  saving  to  the  Government  In  the  use  of 
Ms  order,  because  Gvorj  old  soldier  who  has  reached  the  age  of  62  yeare 
•  &1  le  to  prove,  almost  without  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he  is  one-half 
tabled  from  earning  his  support  by  manual  labor.  This  being  so,  it  seema 
B*'i-e  to  put  a  soldier  to  the  expense  of  time  and  transportation  to  go  to 
Pl-ee  where  a  medical  board  can  examine  him  to  find  that  fact  out,  and 
r  the  other  hand  it  seems  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  keep  boards 
"ah'lFhed  and  then  pay  $6  for  the  examination  of  a  soldier  when  the  result 
?thf  examination  can* be  so  accurately  foretold. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  order  will  save  the  Government  a  good 
fra'  -*t  money.  Of  the  200,000  examinations  in  the  last  year,  if  one-fourth 
*tr,.:m  were  saved  it  would  make  $300,000,  and  perhaps  an  equal  amount 
"ti.-oe  and  transportation  to  the  old  soldier  who  would  have  to  go  and  be 

THE  ABILITY  TO  LABOB. 

The  experience  here  in  the  Pension  Bureau  has  practically  established 
^  manual-labor  limit.  In  the  ruling's  of  the  Department  the  inability  to 
am  a  support  by  manual  labor  does  not  include  brain  work,  but  applies 
.  all  who  can  by  bodily  labor  earn  support.  This  is  what  Congress  cn» 
fcavi.red  to  do,  and  did  do,  and  In  the  legislation  is  continuing  to  do,  and  the 
*te0!v'of  the  term  and  its  legal  construction  are  well  known  and  long 
^li^sced  in.  Hence,  in  the  Bureau,  where  so  many  examinations  have 
"rn  made  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  disabilities  arising  from  age 
;rp  rlmost  definitely  fixed,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  conceded  that  at  62 
'^r-  an  old  soldier  is  at  least  one-half  disabled  from  earning  a  support 
v  Manual  labor,  and  under  the  law  he  would  be  entitled  to  $6." 


"PENSIONS."— "THE  FACT  OF  DISABILITY  IS  TO 
ESTABLISHED  AND  THE  DEGREE  OF  IT 
IS  TO  BE  ASCERTAINED." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C,  II.  GIWSYENOR  of  Ohio,  in  &aib* 
greasional  Record,  April  9f  1904. 


House  resolution  No.  278  was  read  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary   be  instructed  w  , 

quire  and  report  to  the  Uouse  whether,   In   the  opinion  of  Bald  commit 

there  is  any  authority  of  law  for  a   recent  order  of  the   Secretary  of  * 

interior  to  the  effect   that   ail   persons   who   served   in    the  Army   or  N- 

of  the  Luited  States  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  who  have  rmo- 

the  age  of  62   years  shall  be  presumed   to   have  incurred  such  diaal.ili; 

?s        o*  iJftrt       m   t0  roceive  pensions   under  the  act  of  Congress  an 
June  Jt, {  lo90* 


Mr.  Grosvrnor.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  appropriate  one  hundred  and 


odd  millions  of  dollars  and  hand   it  over  to  the   Secretary   of  the  ft-Wil 

J2?  J^fl  out  for  Pesisions-  Then  we  prescribe  exact! v  who  *h\iY 
entitled—that  is,  the  great  classes  of  men  who  shall  be  entitled— to 
sions.  lMrst,  the  man  who  incurred  disability  dnrim.j  the  war;  ^eoi 
the  man  who  served  and  whose  health  was  impaired,  or  who  lost  a  Ik 
or  was  wounded  or  whatever  may  have  happened,  he  comes  into  the  da 
of  pensions  depending  upon  the  degree  of  disability  which  he  ir.eurr 
during  his  service  in  the  Army, 

Then  comes  another  class,  the  widows  of  deceased  soldiers;  th«*n 
children  under  certain  ages.  Then  comes  the  act  of  Julv  27  189o  w»|( 
provides  that  persons  who  are  honorably  discharged  'from  the  \^r  ' 
and  who  served  ninety  day.s,  and  who  have  a  permanent  phvRim! 
mentnl  inability  to  earn  a  support  shall  he  entitled  to  a  pension  <<r 
that  act,  based  upon  the  degree  of  disability  which  thev  "  are  snff». 
from  at  the  time  of  their  application.  "  ..        .         .  . 

There  we  have  the  low.  It  does  not  nmke  any  difference  from  v 
cause,  ho  it  Is  not  his  own  bad  and  vicious  habits.  It  may  be  tha* 
has  fallen  from  a  building;  it  may  be  that  h«  has  been  wrecked  I 
rallroaa  collision;  it  may  be  that  he  has  grown  old,  and  if  the  e^ 
man  will  only  put  his  mind  down  on  the  single  proposition  hn  wdj 
rid  oj  all  the  trouble  that  he  has  apparently  bean  puffer* no-  un^i*  V 
basic  proposition  of  this  statute  relates  to  the  ability  or  inability  ti» 
a  support  by  manual  labor. 

Now,   there   is   the   whole   foundation    stone   unon    which   that    a«** 
poses  to  administer  pensions. 

Let  me   read  the   statute,   so  that   I   can   plant   mvself  on   what  I  b 
lieve   to   be   unassailable  ground:  * 

.,    "P*4  aI1  arsons  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  and  have  an  he 
ante  discharge,  etc.,  and  who  are  now — " 

That  is,   at  the  passage  of  the  law — 
"or  who  may  hereafter  be  suffering  from   a   mental   or  phvpfcai   d'sP». 
°  f    a   'p?rmanf>nt    character,    not    the    result    of    their    own  "vicious"  babl 
which    incapacitates   them    for  the    performance   of   manual    labor   in   *!>« 
a  degree  as  to  render  them   unable  to  earn  a  support,   shall"" have  a  pei 

,  *,Sho^ing   ^J.11"*    tja^c    proposition,    the    underlying    controlling  \M 
of  the  whole  of  this  statute,  is  that,  by  some  reason,  no' ma  teP  wh5l 
vided   it  is  not  caused    by   the  bad   habits  of  the   apnlicar-t    he   «haiM 
a   pension    commensurate    with    his    lack    of    power    to    earn    a  '  «Vrr.ert 
manual   labor  up  to  $12       And  now  I  ask   the  gentleman  to  bear  in' i 

end  «V>°  ffilnf0tndi**bmY  v°  ^  «™'P™sated  in  money  brtwenn' 
and  $12  is  lett  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  th*»  I?**'"- 
rhe  whole  of  this  question  has  come  incidentally  out  of*  that  power-: 
to  him,  or  that  discretion  given  to  him  to  administer  the  law  to  "^ 
tain  by  such  steps  as  he  may  see  fit  to  take  what,  the  disability  is  *  *• 
Now,  the  question  of  fact  being  remitted  to  the  Secretary"  o'  th»  . 
liri?r  to®  may  establish  his  own  rules  of  evidence.  Does  anybody  >; 
Ik?1     v^h3i,  Mr"  lsPea*er»   when    y««   come  to  get   at   the   very   kernel 


action   of   the   Department,    and   by   no   means' 'do*  I    criticise    the 

flC.t'ftTl     nf    Mr      C  mvoiand'o     A  Am  ?>i !«+»« n^~.     *„     ai.     «._«..  i»         *»  — '. 


Administration    at    an    early   day,    long    ago,    before'  this    rule    becan 
significant,  used  this  language : 

In  a  case  In  which  the  pensioner  has  reached  the  age  of  7f>  r., 
his  rate  shall  not  be  disturbed  if  he  is  receiving  the  maximum  o'"$i 
but  If  lie  is  not  a  pensioner  he  shall  receive  the  maximum  for  s  Jul'! 
alone  if  there  are  no  special  disabilities  shown. 

,  Now,  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Cleveland 
Aaministration.  What  is  it  when  applied  to  a  pension  claim?  Th"  reV 
vaijt  fact  Is,  How  much  is  this  man  disabled?  The  Secretary  of  V->e  I' 
terlor  is  authorized  to  establish  his  own  processes  of  ascertaining      *     * 

*  *^0W;  ?Lhat  5vs  -barpeued?  Tbe  application  is  made,  the  3PP" 
prtatlon  is  there,  the  fact  of  disability  is  to  be  established,  and  the  a'cen 
of  It  Is  to  be  ascertained;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sav«  tha 
by  the  common  knowledge  of  men,  no  man  at  62  vears  of  age  can  ear 
a  livelihood  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  that  be  could  wh'-n  * 
was  35  And  so  we  see — as  a  guess,  if  you  please — as  I  have  -&otf 
that  all  these  ascertainments  are  mere  estimates  at  last  He  inail 
gays,  "I  will  estimate  that  the  soldier  has  fallen  off  in  ability  one -l)^ 
and  then  he  goes  on,  by  the  scale  which  the  law  authorizes  him  u  * 
tablish,  and  makes  the  continuance  of  these  presumptions  the  fact 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  country  will  approve  this  order:  f  W 
here  that  the  soldiers  of  the  country  will  approve  it, 


'THE  ROCKS  ON  WHICH   COMMISSIONER  WARE'S 
ORDER  IS  BUILT." 


■Lvtract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  R.  GIBSON  of  Tennessee,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  12,   190%. 


And   I   venture    the    prediction,    Mr.    Speaker,    that   after   the"  pending 

Presidential  campaign  is  over,  and  the  urgent  political  necessities  now 
spurring  Democratic  politicians  to  cry  out  have  gone  by,  the  whole 
mntrif  will  agree  that  Commissioner  Ware's  age  order  and  President 
Roosevelt1  s  approval  of  it  were  wise,  just,  considerate ,  opportune,  economi- 
cal, patriotic,  and  strictly  urtthin  the  law;  and  the  Democratic  politicians 
will  all  say,  "Well,  we  knew  Ware  and  Roosevelt  were  in  the  right  about 
it;  but  how  in  the  name  of  the  devil  could  we  afford  to  say  so  when  a 
Presidential  campaign  was  on  hand,  and  we  so  scarce  of  campaign 
material?'* 

Observe  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  parties,  Mr.  Speaker.  Here 
1*  the  Republican  party  saying  to  an  old  soldier  over  70  years,  "Prove 
vour  see  to  be  over  70  years  and  you  shall  have  a  pension  of  $12  a  month, 
.\nd  there  is  the  Democratic  party  saving-  to  thi«  old  soldier,  "We  Democrats 
don't  care  how  old  you  are,  you  must  travel  and  pay  your  espouses  to  where 
r.he  pension  board  is,  and  you  must  bore  strip  off-— like  slave  dealers  com- 
pelled negroes  to  strip  before  a  sale  was  made — and  you  must  be  examined 
thoroughly,  and  all  your  disabilities  written  in  a  book,  and  rated  and  re- 
ported, or  you  shall  have  no  pension  at  all." 

COMPARATIVE  TREATMENT  OE  THE  SOLDXEBS. 

How  will  the  oid  soldiers  like  this*  treatment?  Are  Democrat*  so  hard 
pressed  for  excuses  to  find  fault  with  President  Roosevelt  that  they  are 
willing  to  trample  the  old  soidier  under  their  ]cet  in  order  to  be  a))le  to 
reach  and  injure  him?  Oh.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  do  the  Democrat ie  party  no 
flood  for  their  leaders  to  say  they  are  in  favor  of  pensions,  but  want  them 
granted  in  a  different  way.  They  remind  me  of  the  oid  planter  who  declared 
he  was  in  favor  of  his  negroes  being-  religious  and  saying  th^ir  prayers,  but 
he  wanted  all  such  things  attended  to  on  Sundav  at.  the  meetinghouse.  The 
Democrats  do  not  realize  that  with  the  old  soldier,  "Now  is  the  accepted 
tune;     behold,   now   i-->   the   day  of  salvation!"  * 

It  is  really  wonderful.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  extremes  Democratic 
politicians  will  go  to  aid  the  Democratic  party.  The  first  crime  I  ever 
heard  them  charge  on  the  Republican  party  was  when,  in  my  boyhood, 
they  abused  the  Republicans  for  u-ung  the  Hoela ration  of  Independence  to 
shield  and  befriend  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  and  the  last  crime  T 
have  heard  them  charge  against  the  Republicans  now.  in  my  old  age,  is 
•hat  the  Republicans  are  using  the  Bible  to  shield  and  befriend  the  old 
Rnlon  soldier.     The  Bible  says: 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten;    and  if  by  reason 
f  strength  they  be   fourscore  years,   yet  is  their  strength   labour  and   sor- 
row ;    for  it  is  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  in  effect,  declared  a  soldier 
pensionably  disabled  at  62  years,  and  the  P-ible  and  the  experience  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  declare  him  totally  disabled  for  manual  labor  at.  70  years. 
These  nre  the  rocks  on  which  Commissioner  Ware's  order  is  built  and  the 
gates  of  Democracy   shall  not.  prevail    against  it.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  permission  of  the  House  I  wilt  append  to   my  remarks 
for  publication  in  the  Recoup  an  official  copy  of  the  Bureau  age  order. 
I*  ens  inn    Bureau    <>rd--r    in    rehiiicn    to    presumption    of    disabilities    arising 
from  age: 

Department   of   the    Interior, 

M'ushmgtov,  March  15,  1901. 
The  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Sir:  Your  letter  has  been  received,  submitting  for  my  consideration 
an  order  touching  the  rate  of  nension  allowed  under  the  act  of  June  27. 
?890.     The  order  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Department   of  the    Intkhtoi:,    Bureau   of   Pensions, 
OitDTsit  No.  78.]  '  March   15,   100%. 

Whereas  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  amended,  provides  that  a  claim- 
ant shall  "be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  not  exceeding  $12  per  month 
'i rid  not  less  than  $6  per  month,  proportioned  to  the  degree  ef  inability 
to  earn  a  support,  and  in  determining  such  inability  each  and  every  in- 
firmity shall  be  duly  considered,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  disabilities  shown 
to  be  "rated  ;"  and 

Whereas  old  age  is.  an  infirmity  the  average  nature  and  extent  of 
v.-hieh.  the  experience  of  the  Pension  Bureau  has  established  with  reasonable 
certainty ;    and 

Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  in  18R7,  when  thirty-nine  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  Mexican  war'  all  soldiers  of  said  war  who  were  over  62 
>ears  of  age  were  placed  ^n  the  pension  roll  :  and 

Wnereas  thirty-nine  years  will  have  elapsed  on  April  13,  1904,  since 
*hA  ci'ii  war,  and  there  are  many  survivors  over  62  years  of  age;  Nov/, 
therefore, 

Ordered.  (1)  In  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  under  said  act  of 
J  me  27,  1890,  as  amended,  it  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  evi- 
'iential  fact,  if  the  contrary  does  not  appear,  and  if  all  other  legal  re- 
n  nrements  are  properly  met,  that  when  a  claimant  has  passed  the  age 
ef  62  years  ae  is  disabled  one-half  in  ability  to  perform  manual  labor,  and 
l:  entitled  co  be  rated  at  ?.fi  per  month;  after  05  years  at  ?8  per  month; 
after  68  vears  at  $10  per  month;    and  after  70  years  at  $12  per  month. 

2.  Allowances  at  higher  rate,  not  exceeding  $12  per  month,  will  con- 
tinue tc  be  made  as  heretofore,  where  disabilities  other  than  age  show  a 
condition     of  inability  to  perform  manual  labor. 

3.  This  order  shall  take  effect  April  13,  1904,  and  shall  not  be  deemed 
'  troactive.  The  former  rules  of  the  office  fixing  the  minimum  and  maxl- 
I'nm  at  *>5  voars  and  75  years  respectively,   are  hereby  modified  as  above. 

E.   F.  Ware, 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
In   response  thereto  I   have  to   state  that  one  copy  of  the  order  has 
been  approved  by  indorsement  thereon,  and  Is  herewith  transmitted  for  the 
flies  of  your  office. 

Vary  respectfully.  B.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 

*4 


"TRYING  TO  PLAY  POLITICS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  Of 
THE  MEN  WHO  FOUGHT  TO  SAVE  THE  FLAG." 

Extracts  from  remarlm  of  Hon.  ,/.  A.  HEM  EN  WAY  of  Indiana,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional  Record,  April  18,  1901h 


Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber  have 
been  walking:  around  for  the  last  few  months  striving  to  find  an  issue  for 
this  campaign.  They  think  they  have  it  now.  We  are  willing  to  mcot 
them  on  the  issue.  Gentlemen  talk  about  an  order  of  the  President  I 
have  not  discovered  any  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
I.  have  in  my  hand  an  order  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions;  aii'i 
what  is  the  substance  of  this  order?  In  what  docs  it  differ  from  other  o«- 
ders  heretofore  made?     1  say  it  absolutely  does  not  differ  in  principle. 

The  first  order  made  along  this  line  was  made  by  Mr.  Loehren,  hi 
Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration,  when  he  .said  in  substance  that  when  a 
soldier  became  75  years  of  age  that  under  the  law  of  June  27,  1890,  it 
•should  be  held  that  he  was  totally  disabled.  Following  that  came  an  or- 
der in  Mr.  M>Kin ley's  Administration,  on  which  Commissioner  Evans  saM 
that  when  a  soldier  became  65  years  af  acre  he  should  be  considered  on- 
half  disabled  and  when  he  became  75  years  of  age  he  was  totally  disabled. 

Why?  Why,  because  the  experience  of  the  Pension  Department  In 
passing  upon  thousands  of  cases  demonstrated  that  that  was  the  fact,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  of  making  the  old  soldier  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  proving  a  fixed  fact,  when  the  experience  of  that  officer  had 
taught  him  it  was  a  fact.„  They  knew  from  the  evidence  furnished  in  all 
these  cases  when  the  soldier  arrived  at  that  age  he  was  disabled  to  tb.\t 
extent,  and  t&ere  was  no  reason  in  requiring  him  to  go  ahead  and  get  up, 
proof  of  what  Commissioner  Evans  knew  to  be  true. 

Now,  then,  since  that  time  Commissioner  Ware  also  learned  something 
more.  He  has  learned  that  a  soldier  at  62  years  is  one-half  disabled,  lie 
learned  it  by  taking  into  consideration  the  evidence  filed  in  thousands  of 
cases,  from  which  he  saw  that  when  a  soldier  was  62  years  of  age  he  wars 
one-halt  disabled,  and  to  compel  him  to  prove  what  experience  has  proven 
to  the  Commissioner  would  be  to  compel  him  to  prove  what  was  known  to 
be  true  in  every  case,  and  they  held  that  a  soldier  when  he  was  65  ye.siv 
of  age  as  an  actual  fact  was  two-thirds  disabled.  So  the  Pension  OUico 
fixed  that. 

Doe?,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  any  that — does  the  a  anil  c  man  from 
Mlvsimrppi  say  that  the  old  soldier  62  years  of  age  is  able  to  do  more  than 
(■nr~half  a  day's  manual  laborf  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  country  with 
that  kind  of  an  U-suef  If  you  do,  we  arc  'willing  to  meet  you,  because  ve 
say  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  keeping  within  the  law,  had  a  rir,U 
to  say  that  these  old  veterans  did  not  have  to  go  out  and  hunt  up  evident 
to  prove  what  the  experience  of  the  Pern-ion  Commissioner's  Office  ha- 
proven  to  be  absolutely  a  fixed  fact  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  it 
again.  *  *  *  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  determined,  aft-r 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  evidence  filed  in  thousands  of  cases  ther-% 
that  at  62  years  of  age  it  is  a  fixed  fact  that  a  soldier  Is  disabled  at  Ion  -t 
one-half;  that  at  the  age  of  65  he  is  disabled  two-thirds;  that  at  tiw 
age  of  68  he  is  disabled  three-fourths,  and  at  the  age  of  70  he  is  totally 
disabled.  And  now  if  you  gentlemen  on  that  side  want  to  go  to  the  corn- 
try  and  say  that  these  old  soldiers  are  not  disabled  to  that  extent,  yo* 
are  -welcome  to  do  it. 

Then  thin  order  has  another  effect.  All  over  this  country  the  oil 
soldiers  are  being  sent  for  examination  every  day  on  these  claims  for  in- 
creases. The  examination  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  The  experience  of  tl;»? 
office  has  taught  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  they  are  entitled  to  tit- 
rate when  they  reach  this  age,  and  by  the  passage  of  this  item  of  $l,5oo.- 
000  and  by  enforcing  this  proper  const  ruction  of  the  law  we  will  hiv  » 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  $500,000  of  money  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  examining  these  old  soldiers. 

We  will  not  only  save  that  $500,000  for  examinations,  but  we  wH 
save  to  the  old  soldier,  who  is  hard  up,  many  of  them,  who  has  bar*  iy 
enough  money  to  live  on,  the  expense  of  traveling  to  adioininsr  lov  •■•* 
and  going  to  the  pains  and  troifble  of  an  examination.  We  will  sa-e 
to  him  his  board  bill  when  he  goes  there,  and  von  gentlemen  our.  'st 
to  know  what  that  means. 

The  sum  the  poor  old  soldier  is  receiving  now  is  a  mere  pittance,  an'l 
he  has  to  pay  his  railroad  fare  to  adjoining  towns,  and  he  has  to  p>r 
hotel  bills  there;  he  has  to  take  these  examinations  which  the  Gomnr- 
sioner  of  Pensions  determines,  and  properly  determines  in  this  order  vr* 
unnecessary  ;  he  has  to  go  hunting  up  evidence  to  prove  what  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  by  experience  knows  is  unnecessary,  and  which  go *'* 
the  old  soldier  time  and  money. 

Now,  you  gentlemen  may  dodge  all  you  want  to;  von  mav  hunt  arovd 
'■'-'  i/ttu  want  to;  you  may  offer  ail  the  amendments  vou  desire  here  to-<^m> 
but  you  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  you  are  trying  to  play  polit  "* 
at  th-p.  expense  of  the  men  who  fought  to  save  the  flad  and  keep  the  at'-?* 
nil  in  it  and  maTce  this  a  united  and  prosperous  country.  { Prolonged  P 
plause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

r-S 


THIS  DEMOCRATIC  HULLABALOO  ABOUT  THE  PEN- 
SION-AGE ORDER  IS  GOTTEN  UP  WHOLLY 
FOR  POLITICAL  EFFECT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  HENRY  R.  GIBSON  of  Tennessee, 
in   daily   Congressional   Record,  April  It,  WO4. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Referring  to  the  discussion  of  the  recent  age  rule 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  to  which  we  have  been  listening;  lor  the 
last  two  hours,  I  maintain  that  the  onlv  legitimate  question  at  issue 
is  one  of  construction.  *  *  On  the  27th  of  June,  1890,  Congress 
passed  an  act  providing  that  every  Union  soldier  who  served  ninety 
or  more  days  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge  and  who  whs  incapacitated  for  the  performance 
of  manual  labor  by  a  mental  or  physical  disability,  not  the  result 
of  his  own  vicious  habits,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  not 
less  than  $6  nor  more  than  $12  a  month, 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  the 
loss  of  mental  vigor,  it  is  not  the  absence  of  vigor  of  the  mind 
that  entitles  the  soldier  to  a  pension  as  a  great  "many  gentlemen 
seem  to  suppose;  it  is  the  loss  of  vigor  of  the  body.  The  language 
of  the  statute  is  incapacity  for  the  performance  of  "manual  labor,' 
not  mental  labor. 

I  concede,  as  we  all  must  concede,  that  there  are  many  men  at 
J 5  years  of  age  in  full  possession  of  their  powers  of  mind,  and  yet 
ail  know  who  have  attained  that  age  that  the  powers  of  the  body 
are  greatly  impaired.  A  man  who  works  with  his  mind  may  be 
able  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  when  he  becomes  70  or  75,  but  let 
him  try  working  with  his  hands — "manual  labor'" — using  an  axe, 
a  saw,  a  plane,  a  hammer,  a  hoe,  a  spade,  a  scythe,  or  "any  other 
implement  of  manual  labor,  and  one  hour's  work  will  exhaust 
him.  *  *  *  ■  1  caii  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  age  order. 
Hie  one  making  the  age  of  75  years  a  presumptive  right  to  a  maxi- 
mum pension,  was  made  while  Cleveland  was  President. 

Mr.  Cleveland  now  says  that  the  recent  order  of  Commissioner 
Ware  is  correct,  and  1  will  put  G rover  Cleveland's  judgment  on 
this  occasion  against  the  .judgment  of  any  man  on  the  other  side 
of  this  House.  Did  any  of  these  Democratic  champions  of  liberty 
end  the  Constitution  raise  any  outcry  against  Cleveland  and  his 
Democratic  Pension  Commissioner,  Judge  Lochren?  Not  a  solitary 
outcry.  On  the  other  hand,  Cleveland  honored  Lochren  by  appoint- 
ing him  a  United  States  judge,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
voted  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  appointment  No  objections  then 
lo  age  being  considered  presumptive  proof  of  disability  to  earn 
a  support  by  manual  labor.  If  it  was  right  then  for  Cleveland 
and  Lochren  to  make  old  age  proof  of  physical  disability,  why  is 
U  wrong  now  for  Roosevelt  and  Ware  to  do  the  same  thing?  Oh, 
ye  Democratic  defenders  of  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  say,  is  it 
right  for  Democrats  to  violate  the  Constitution  and  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  only  wrong  when  Republicans  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  so  fully  and  glaringly  demonstrates  the 
insincerity,  hypocrisy,  and  falsity  of  these  Democrats  now  abusing 
Roosevelt  and  Ware,  because  of  this  pension-age  rule,  as  the  fact 
that  they  approved  and  indorsed  the  same  sort  of  a  rule  when 
made  by  Cleveland  and  Lochren,  and  only  object  to  it  now  because 
made  by  Roosevelt  and  Ware.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, -is  overwhelm- 
ing and  conclusive  proof  that  all  thiy  Democratic  hullabaloo  about 
the  recent  Bureau  pension -age  order  is  gotten  up  wholly  for  political 
effect,  just  as  the  stentorian  hubbub  about  the  Panama  Canal  treaty 
v^as  fabricated  for  political  effect. 

The  Panama  hubbub  proved  to  be  a  boomerang  that  slaughtered 
H'ore  Philistines  than  Samson's  sword,  and  destroyed  one  "Demo- 
crat's chances  for  a  Presidential  nomination,  and  if  Parker  joins 
r5Js  champions  on  this  floor  in  denouncing  this  pension-age  order, 
he,  too,  will  be  slaughtered  by  this  boomerang.  Go  on,  gentlemen, 
Enouncing  Roosevelt  for  such  great  acts  of  his  as  budding  the 
Panama  Canal  and  pensioning  soldiers  because  of  their  old  age, 
••md  you  will  have  no  more  chance  to  defeat  him  next  November 
tl-an  the  Parker  and  Cleveland  gold-bug  wing  of  your  party  has 
to  get  the  support  of  the  Bryan  and  Jones  free^silver  wing  in  the 
timing  campaign, 
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"YOU  ARE  MAKING  VOTES  FOR  ROOSEVELT  AND  ARE 
MAKING  THE  OLD  SOLDIERS  UNANI- 
MOUS FOR  HIM." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  HENRY  R.  GIBSON  of  Tennessee,  in  da!- 
CoiujroiSioiial  Record,  April  12,  1904. 


You  are  making  votes  for  Roosevelt  every  time  you  open  your  mouths 
and  are  making  the  old  soldiers  unanimous  for  hiin.  And  if  you  keep  on 
you  will  not  only  elect  Koo«eveit  President  but  will  make  Commissioner 
Ware  your  next  Vice-President.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  traveler  to  the  Demo- 
cratic graveyard  after  the  ne:U  November  election  will  ace  a  new  tombstone 
over  a  imw  grave,  and  if  he  will  stop  to  read  he  will  find  on  it  the  nan.'s 
of  the  next  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  under  it  la^o 
words : 

What,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  secret,  of  all  this  vociferation  about  Com- 
missioner Ware's  order?  Why  ali  this  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth?  l<i»rily  oceanic  this  order  roh#  the  Dcmocruiie  party  of  n 
nice  little  scheme  they  had  concocted  to  get  the  Republican  party  in  a  hole. 
The  Democrats  have  been  instigating  {he  old  soldiers  to  demand  a  servhv- 
pension  law  at  the  present  potion  of  Congress,  not  because  at  heart  the*.* 
favor  a  Venice  pension,  but  because  they  hoped  that  by  the  time  a  servk.-'- 
pension    bill    got    through    Congres*;    it    would    amcunt.    to    so    uiativ   miili--.» 

dollars- Fay  fifty  millions  the  first  y^ar—that  if  President  Roosevelt  signed 

it  he  would  lose  New  York,  New  .'Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
if  he  vetoed  it  ho  would  lose  Indiana,  Wo^t  Virginia,  Colorado.  Nebraska, 
Utah,  and  perhaps  other  States  of  the  West.  In  either  event  Uoosev-.d 
would  be  beaten. 

Ho  the  Democratic  scheme  was  to  hurrah  for  a  service  pension  and  to 
sw*»ar  that  they  were  in  favor  of  pensioning  every  Union  soldier  who  serve-! 
thirty  day?*  at  .from.  $12  a  month  up,  every  Union  t-oldier's  widow  at  fron< 
$12  a  month  up,  every  Mexican-war  soldier  at  $24  per  month,  and  everv 
widow  of  a  Mexican  war  soldier  at  from  $12  n  month  up.  Tbev  h-med  (u 
get  a  bill  amended  up  to  $50,000,000  ft  vear  nnd  force  the  Uemibi!c:m  Con- 
gressmen to  vote  for  It  or  tn  defeat  them  at  the  polls  if  thev  voted  :igM?>-: 
It,  and  if  it  pnsped.  Va<-nf  a/  I  have  ulr-v.udv  stated,  thev  felt  sure  thev  Jm-.i 
Roosevelt  defeated  whether*  h<*  em.ned  ir  or  vetoed  it. 

Oh,  it  was  a  deep  pit.  tlnv-e  Democrats  had  deg  for  the  Republic.™ 
party  to  fall  into,  and  now  they  arc  in  :j  rujit  beeuiise  Commissioner  Ware  ; 
order  bridges  th"  pit  and  onvbD-  ?h^  Itep'-'hlic.-im;  to  no.ss  over,  while  ih-« 
Democrats,  by  trying  to  te.-r  np  the  wlvr,  hove  themselves  fallen  into  in- 
very   pit  they   had   digged    for  us. 

This  h-  the  explanation  of  ail  these  fiery  denunciations  of  Commissioner 
Ware's  order,  Thin  Is  the  cause  of  all  these  thunderings  about  Presided 
Roosevelt  having  violated  the  Constitution  and  robbed  Congress  of  its  rielus 
-when  he  approver]  Ware's  order.  This  is  the  secret  of  too  awful  trouh'  ^ 
the  Democratic  speakers  and  editor*  .ire  bavins  over  this  age-pension  order 
But  ever  if  h  >v:l  ihr.}/  ■■cv.d  vp  rrakes  Rep-ublicon  votmi.  Evnv  time,  th-'., 
thirnder  «-/";'-;?.<?f  this  crdcr  the  old  Midler  hastes  to  Republican  shelter. 
Every  dvnuitriatiou,  they  niter  drive*  the  sons  of  the  soldiers  away  fn-.-x 
the  DauO'iattr  camp. 

WABE'S   PEHSIOH    ORDER—AN    EXPLANATION    OF    If 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  28.  190). 
To  the  Journal  npd  Tribune:  As  1  am  in  receipt  of  manv  letter?  fro.-fl 
old  soldiers  and  others  as  to  the  meaning  of.   Commissioner  Ware's  reeoii« 
pension  order,   I   a-sfc   you  to  publish  this  letter  in  exnlanation. 

1.  The  order  make8?  no  new  hiw  and  changes  no  old  law.  The  Com- 
missioner had  no  power  to  make  laws  or  to  change  laws.  But  he  can  msi;e 
rules  of  evidence,  and  this  is  all  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  and  his  ord»-r 
provides  that  where  the  contrary  does  not  appear  a  soldier  shall  be  p'-.- 
sumed  one-half,  disabled  under  the  act  of  1890  when  he  has  passed  the  a<rr- 
of  62,  and  will  consequently  be  pensioned  at  S6  a  month;  "that  after  <;5 
he  will  be  presumed  entitled  to  $8  per  month,  after  68  to  $10,  and  after  7»» 
to  $12  per  month. 

2.  This  order  applies  exclusively  to  the  act  of  1S90,  sometimes  caM 
"the  new  law;"  but  a  soldier  drawing  less  than  $12  a  month  under  the  old 
law  and  entitled  to  more  under  Mr.  Ware's  order  mav  file  an  application 
under  the  new  Jaw  (the  act  of  1800)   and  got  what  his  age  entitles  him  ?  '• 

3.  A  soldier  drawing  under  the  new  law  less  than  his  age'  will  piv? 
him  must  apply  for  an  increase  on  the  ground  that  he  is  entitled  to  mc-e 
by  reason  of  disability  to  perform  manual  labor  resulting  from  his  age. 

4.  Applications  for  the  increase  allowed  by  Mr.  Ware's  order  shon'-l 
not  be  made  until  April  I'd,  1904,  as  the  order  does  not  pro  into  effect  un'«J 
that  date  ;  but  applications  for  increase  under  the  new  law,  now  pen  dim:, 
will  probnbly  be  acted  on  under  the  order. 

5.  Tf  a  soldier  thinks  himself  entitled  to  a  grenter  increase  than  ni* 
age  gives  him,  he  must  Fpeeify  hi*  disabilities  as  though  the  order  did  ri-- 
exist;  but  if  a  r-oMier  should  do  this,  and  the  board  should  report  tint  ^(> 
has  no  pensionable  disability,  or  is  not  entitled  to  anv  inr-reare,  as  ih^  rr-f 
may  be,  he  may  lose  his  nee  pulsion,  because  the  report  of  the  board  v  id 
rebut  the  presumption  of  disability  resulting   from   age. 

f>.  When  the  application  is  b:ised  on  age  alone,  no  medical  examinar-;' 
will  be  made  if  the  proof  of  age  be  satisfactory.  The  Bureau  will  proba'  ':• 
look  at  the  soldier's  age  as  given  in  the  muster  roll. 

7.  This  order  does  not  apply  to  widows,  parem.%  Spanish-war  soldi'*?-.*, 
or  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army.  It  applies  onlv  to  those  soldiers  si  *rt 
sailors  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  who  served  ninety  or  more  days  nnd 
were  honorably  discharged. 

8.  The  order  is  not  retroactive  and.  gives  no  back  pension.  Nor  Ir  V,\* 
pension  based  on  age  an  extra  or  additional  pension.  The  law  never  civ-*. 
or  allows  the  same  person  to  draw,  two  pensions.  A  soldier  entitled  to 
draw  under  two  or  more  laws  must  choose  which  law  he  will  draw  und'f*; 
but  if  dissatisfied  with  his  choice  he  may  choose  again,  but  he  can  not  d;.**" 
more  than  one  pension  at  the  same  time. 

/  vclll  add  that  the  Commissioner  tens  fully  justified  by  both  law  fl'"1 
precedent  in  making  the  order  referred  tg^  and  where  there  is  one  perron 
to  find  fault  there  are  fifty  to  praise  it, 

Hmmr  %.  0t»b«k 
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'PENSION  ORDER  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT." 

;-:*tr<Ugtggom  kcale  I'rocccdings  in  dain,  Cvny removal  lic-uvd,  March  29, 

I.'-.rAi;TlliCNT   OF  Till;    iNTKKIon,    IVfirt.'. iilt/ttHi,  .V'lr.h    ?S     W; 
iiili   1  ItESiUKSl   PUO  TBMPOBB,  l/«««Z  SjatCK  SoHBtc' 

.i.M  8uir51H"Srl^8!'i  solution  No.   151,   I  !,,v„  the  honor  to  Ma  to 

■tit; E iH  "<-< = ~"^- ffii-i-xss^^ 

rZlin* "rnimllttrd  h"  ,v\?Uh  '"     1C  ,-0P°rl  °'  "10  At',",s  «°"»"'»""-.nor  of 
t>urp^r-  oTthi«n'.^rrdh:;''0r,!l(,"!!r1WlU;   ri'"''™"*    to    the    interpretation    a,„, 

iHH¥'S£^:--'  k  »  E-&  -«?  ,r  s 

<:i«ililili.>s  due  to  senility  alone  :ir<>  ponsinr.HMe  pu-u-ip.e  tnat 

hall  not  bo  .lixtiirbert  if  he  is  re  etv Inr  tbe  ™\imnn  ViVTm  '■'JVal''> 

•.  .ne    *<     1890    and   the  surgeons   should   have  given   tlwir   -'-    it      nf   * >?« 
rant  J*-b  Kinkle.  Ill,  DPnnWnUVlf^i  m^^'^L^  <^e  ?t  aPP.H- 
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J>  ?b    tinkle,  tin-  DPpartmcnt  affirmed  S  n!,v     n  ',    lX  No^ 
LfiJff.mjMly,   1897.  in  the  case  of  Frrmeis  FranK    !     wa'hoh!  hv  M,* 
;'pni1niom*;at   "a  claimant   for  pension    under  t   m  t      f     'r  ^a 

-ho  has  attained  the  a.ee  nf  65  v^ars  shall  ho  ontH  r>H  i  «t  i~\"?  *'  '  • '  ?» 
rnum  rote  of  pension  provided  by  "that  act  /•  il)tnUA  *°  "t  hast  tne  mm-- 
Although  n^n.  in  ronn^cthm  with  other  d?:-'ahi1iMr^  hi-*  ,iTnvi  k«™ 
eon.idrrod  in  determining  pension  rating  under  *  hi  a.-t.  "hew  h^ney™ 
:?t      ?,"•    ut)!j°l?1   ruj?\for  ™»in*  the  InflrmlticM  dno  to  *he    d >me    f  of !  n~ 

«»ini5«tr:inon    soru^i.ing  of   uncertainty   and"  inequaliiv     tUft   °f  P*D*ion   a'!" 
To  tin*  Uu-i    together  vith  the  prowin«;  importance  of  am  condition-    u 
<He  in  cor,suVrf>h^  measure  t?>p  necessity  f<,r  pplion  nu  ri    ^     mm         ', 
^ocifleaily   dining,   as  far  as  practicable    rp  hi-    fr  lv   th o  »  ■       I  S!"  7 
;:rita    for  infirraiiios  due  to  scnilitv.      To   t»>o  a"n«ini  fAi-    'n   "r"" tuJZ  ° 

;^v8  and  the  consideration  of  the  iinmcn.-o  ,  u.    hor  o     ^1^;    I™   *™*™ 
:;.dor  every  a.:t  it    s  Jnipossibic  to  retire  uniformiiV  an'.l  ^di^o^ln    ^ 

tne  uniform  course  of  the  Pension  Bureau ^in^e  its  eV  ab  Nnment  "  ^ 

The  order  m  question  merely  lays  down  as  a  convenient  rV"e  of  decUim 
•  ■'  la  rcunitahU:  preemption  of  fact  that  one  who  is  othel-f^rnih^nT) 
IV'i*    v*ar?   °?  au?  H  P'-irtMlv   Oisabln*   from   carnim     t    UvrW  ^    h,t  **[ 
fi«.v<i8,  thai  one  wu-o  is  65  is  more  dimhled  for  wnvwl  irorl*         t  ,*     f  \ 
[-68  i,  in  a  still  nrmtcr  dcarce  i»cap«hleofMrn^ 

<;  /.or,  and  that  one  o/    70  is  wplnch,  disnblml   in    Ms  rcfrj      Pe    !S 
ch  «  !;^7^Ption   la  JnPM/lod  »,y  ^u.rai  experience  in  iln^M?  "^ 

v-'ien    It  is  further  considered  that  for  more  too n !  5!n    voVm     ».rri  i^leR'vand 
^,   establi.Lod   rating    (the  maximum    ,H0^<     U    uWCj^Zlv^n^ 
"Jl't.n*^™ L^.1.  J°E  °^rk  feven  year,  there  haa'Un'  -  ^ ^! 


V  ",k    *t, ,yt     .'r    lHU.  l.iK,r  ior  n<iar»y  'sevea  yojirrt  there  has  been  <»n   P^t  "h 
h-d  ratins  itho  rrJinnniim  provided  hv  hnv)  ba^ed  -.Ion" V,  if,2    lr;); 
ara,   it   will  be  apparent  how  largely  m-oNc^n tica I   i«  i^  ho  iL  Sf*.0'   ]5 
increase  ef  expenditures  under  the  order  of  Vnr%   i  ^    1  %iMy  estimate 
The  A-tin^  rommipsionpr  of  Pennon*  has  piVen  pfientivV  ;r„..Hn, ,♦• 
ie  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution,  and  by  i "' --  - -  -       '  Pnn'li,1oratl,,a 
,  «U  be  peen  that  he  estimates  that  the  order  of  Ma 
w  an  increased  expenditure  annually  of  ^5,400,000. 


the  second  paragraph  of  therar.iution:  and  'by  Z  fe  rene .Yn  ^rl^V0,? 

11  be  peen  that  he  estimates  that  the  order  of  March  i"    loot    tm1.?       ! 

an  increased  expenditure  annually  of  .4,  400  OOO  '  result 

Attention   is  particularly  invited  to  thfs  branch  of  tho  Pfn,n,twoinK     , 

«->a  that  it   is  the  bent  approximation   to  nrmiMnv  »•  r^  •.*.-  „n  t^acneti 

:t  thatR%eeatfuHr"0n  U  '"  ™^"^&%&^to?U  *' 

X.  A.  HircacocK,  Secretary, 


"PENSION  GASES."— "THE  ORDER  WHICH  HAS  SO 
DISTURBED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY." 
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Extracts  from  remarks  of  lion.  JOHN  C,  SPOONER  of  Wisconsin,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record!  April  18,  19QJ/. 

Another  count  which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  made  in  his  in- 
dictment of  the  President  for  being  a  czar  (it  seems  to  be  the  ormcir.  u 
]>oint  to  the  Democratic  indictment)  is  that  the  President  has  boldly  legv- 
Jated  in  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to  proof  in  pen- 
sion cases.  I  do  not  wish  elaborately  to  discuss  it,  but  I  am  convinced, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter,  that  the  order  is  entirely  within 
the  law,  nnd  that  it  modifies  an  order  made  in  ISO"  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

[Order  No.   21.1. j      Di-.n\  uf  thi.   Iwf.iiuri:,  r^.ntKAU  or  Puxkions, 

'Washington,  D.  C,  September  2,  1893. 

The  circular  of  June  J  2,  1893,  in  respect  to  rating  cases  under  the  at 
of  June  27,  lSlsO,  in  withdrawn.  Hereafter,  in  fixing  rates  under  this  acr. 
the  medical  referee  or  the  medical  officer  in  the  board  of  revision  shall  weigh 
f>m-h  disability  and  determine  the  decree  that  ouch  disability  or  the  com- 
bined disabilities  disables  the  claimant  from  earning  a  support  by  manual 
labor,  and  a  rate  c  ->r  respond  in  k  to  this  decree  shall  be  allowed.  In  cases  in 
which  the  pensioner  has  reached  the  sg:e  of  75  his  rate  shall  not  be  disturbed 
if  he  is  receiving  the  maximum,  and  if  he  is  not  a  pensioner,  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  maximum -for  senility  alone  if  there  are  no  special  pensionable 
disabilities   shown.  .     . 

Wm.  Lochken,  Commissioner, 

Why  is  it,  my  good  friend  from  Maryland,  that  this  recent  order 
creates  such  distress  among  you,  puts  you  in  such  fright  over  the  per- 
petuity of  our  institutions,  while  to  the  order  made  under  President  Cleve- 
land and  administered  for  years  creating  absolutely  an  old-age  pension 
yon  found  no  objection?  in  it  a  'matter  of  politics?  Is  %t  because  the 
s,,Knr  of  that  order  was  a  Democratic  President  and  this  order  comes  «/»- 
dry  a  Republican  President?  Is  it  that?  The.  Senator  shakes  his  hood, 
and  I  am  bound  to  believe  him.  But  it  is  funny.  [Laughter.]  And  the 
people  are  going  to  ask  why  is  it  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mallory]  and  :d! 
these  distinguished  Senators  could  find  nothing  unlawful  in  the  order  mauo 
\rs  Mr,  Cleveland's  time,  which  entitled  a  man  absolutely  without  any  pro*. 
e.xcept  that  he  was  75  years  of  age  to  $12  a  nmnth,  and  yet  are  throvn 
into  fits  over  tlus  order  making  the  a.^e  of  62,  etc.,  an  evidential  fact  svi- 
jeet  to  rebuttal.  ,  m       ,         ...  _ 

I  said,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my  opinion  this  order  is  within  tne 
law.     Here  is  the  act  of  3.890  : 

Sec,  2.  That  all  persons  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service *ot  the  United  States  during  the  late  war  of  the  re- 
hellion,  and  v.- ho  have  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who  arc 
unw  or  who  may  hereafter  be  suffering  from  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability of  a  permanent  character,  not.  the  result  of  their  own  vicious  habit*. 
which  incapacitates  them,  from  the  performance  of  manual  labor  in  sveh 
a  denree  as  to  render  them  unable  to  earn  a  support,  shall,  upon  making 
dm'  p^nof  of  the  fact,  according  to  such  rules  ov.d  regulations  as  the  <&Vr- 
n-tiiru  nf  the-  Interior  may  provide,  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  invalid  pen- 
^om>rf:  nf  the  United  States  and  be' entitled  to  receive  a  pension  not  exceed - 
iur:  $12  per  month  and  not  less  than  $6  per  month,  proportioned  to  ti\? 
de-}-;ree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support, 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  never  was  a  plainer  act  of  Congress  ;  never 
There  never  wras  an  act  passed  which  left  more  absolutely  to  the  discretion 
of  a  Department  its  administration  than  that.  "Due  proof  of  the  fact"  <*: 
the  inabilitv  to  earn  a  support  by  manual  labor.  Who  is  to  decide  what  ts 
"due  proof f"  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  pension  officials  who 
administer  this  law,  "Due  proof,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
man  provide." 

"  Here  is  the  order  which  has  so  disturbed  the  Democratic  party : 

Department  of  the  Interior,,  Bureau  of  Pensions, 

March  15,  190>f. 

W herons  the  act  of  June  27.  1890.  as  amended,  provides  that  a  claim- 
ant "shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  not  exceeding  $12  per  moruh 
and  not  less  than  $6  per  month,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inability 
to  cam  a  support,  and  in  determining  such  inability  each  and  every  in- 
limtity  shall  be  duly  considered,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  disabilities  shown 
fo  be 'rated  ;"  and 

Whereas  old  age  is  an  Infirmity  the  average  nature  and  extent  ot 
which  the  experience  of  the  Pension  Bureau  has  established  with  reasonable 
certainty :   and  ■  ,  ,    . 

Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  in  1887,  when  thirty -nine  years  l^rt 
elapsed  after  the  Mexican  war,  all  soldiers  of  said  war  who  were  over  U2 
years  of  age  were  placed  on  the  pension  roll  ;    and 

Whereas  thirty-nine  years  will  have  elapsed  on  April  13,  1904,  sin«^ 
r!:e  civil  war,  and  there  are  many  survivors  over  62  years  of  age;  No«', 
therefore, 

Ordered,  (1)  In  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  under  said  act 
of  June  27.  1890,  as  amended,  it  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  «a 
evidential  fact,  if  the  contrary  does  not  appear,  and  if  all 'other  legal  re- 
quirements are  properly  met,  that,  when  a  claimant  has  passed  the  f<& 
nf  <12  years,  he  is  disabled  one-half  in  ability  to  perform  manual  lab-"""- 
and  is" entitled  to  be  rated  at  $6  per  month;  after  65  years,  at  $8  P"r 
month  ;    after  68  years,  at  $10  per  month,  and  after  70  years,  at  $12  ppr 

(2)  Allowances  at  higher  rate,  not  exceeding  $12  per  month,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  as  heretofore  where  disabilities  other  than  age  show  a 
condition  of  inability  to  perform  manual  labor. 

(3)  This  order  shall  take  effect  April  IS,  1904,  and  shall  not  he  deer  ^ 
retroactive.  The  former  rules  of  the  office  fixing  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum at  65  and  75  years,  respectively,  are  hereby  modiaed  as  above. 

E.  P.  Ware,  Gommissoner  of  Pensions, 
Approved ;    B.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 


'THE  WELFARE  AND  WELL-BEING   OF  THE  VET- 
ERANS/* 

Extract,  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  DICK  of  Ohio  in  daily 
Cc-ngressiomU  Record,  Jan.  ot  1U04. 

Mr.  Chaibjviax.    The  Republican  party  has  just  cause  to  be  proud 
<>f  its  pension  record.     With  the  aid  of  patriotic  men  In  other  par- 
ses, it  waged  to  a  suece--sfu)  conclusion  the  greatest  war  of  modern 
limes.     It  has  never  ceased  to  honor  the  officers  and  men  who  corn- 
posed    the    victorious    Army.      Every    Republican    President   elected 
nice  the  close  of   that   war  was  a   conspicuous  and  gallant   officer 
m   the  Federal  Army.     Thousands  of  other  men  who  wore  the  blue 
nd  served  their  country  gallantly  and  well  have  held  and  are  to-day 
holding  positions   of  honor   and   trust  at  the  hands  of  the   Repub- 
lican   party.      The    tri-oolorcd    insignia    of    the    Loyal    Legion,    the 
'■■ronze  button  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  badges 
of    other   soldier   organizations   to-day   adorn   the   highest  places   in 
ne  itind.    The  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  which  fought  four  years 
or  freedom  and  the  Union  are   found  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the  Su- 
preme   Bench,   in    the   halls   of   Congress.     Thev   are   governors   of 
states  and  trusted  leader*  and  counselors  in  ail  walks  of  life. 

More  liberal  provision  for  its  soldiers  no  government  ever  made 
ihan  this  government  provides  for  its  defenders.  Magnificent  r>ro- 
^sion  has  been  made  for  their  shelter  and  comfort  in  Soldiers' 
ilomes  scattered  all  over  this  broad  land.  The  States  have  rivaled 
■.he  benefactions  of  the  National  Government  by  similar  provision 
ior  their  own  citizens  who  wore  the  blue.  Instead  of  maintaining 
nn  immense  standing  army  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
<md  drawing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young,  able-bodied  men 
rrom  the  ranks  of  industry  and  production,  we\levote  an  equal  or 
greater  sum  to  help  main! am  those  who  survive  of  that  brave  army 
v.  hich  preserved  the  Union. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  President  Roosevelt's  Administration 
nat   business   in   the   Pension    Bureau  is   now   more   nearly   current 
than   ever  before.     Himself  a  hero  of  our  last  war,  no   President 
?:as   felt  more  solicitude  or  interest  in  the  soldiers  of  that  greater 
war.     No  man  appreci.de:,  more  thoroughly  the  tremendous,  world- 
wide importance  of  that  gigantic  struggle.     No  man  who  was   not 
tud  enough  to  be  a  factor  in  that  struggle  could  give  his  heart  and 
:  (nn  more  cempletciy  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  veterans 
who  fought  for  liberty  and  right  in  the  days  of  '61  "to  '05. 
His  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Eugene  F.  Ware,  a  brave  soldier 
f  the  civil  war,  has  been  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
is   duties,  and   brought   to   tiiO.se  duties  a  high   decree  of  ndminis- 
rative   capacity.      He    1ms   .so    capably    administered    his   office    that 
o  has  caught   up    with   the  accumulated  mass  of.  pending  applica- 
tions,   and    long    delays    :«iv    no    longer    necessary    in    disposing    of 
Jaims.     Where   the  proof    is  filed  and  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
ne  law,  an   early  allowance  is   made.     The  division   of  the  bureau 
i  Inch  is  worked  the  hardest  to-day  is  the  certificate  division,  which 
ssues  the  notice   that  a   pension   has  been  granted.     The  office  was 
never  conducted  more  eiuYiently,  never  more  in  the  interests  of  pen- 
si  oners  and  claimants. 

NEABLY   THREE   BILLIONS   PAIB   IN   PENSIONS. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  since  1861  amounts  to 
W?94 2,118,14.5.93.  The  act  of  June  97,  1890,  is  a  fitting  illustration 
xf  the  generosity  of  fh-  Republican  party  toward  the  veterans  of 
t!sc  civil  war.  This  law  was  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  was 
signed   by  a   Republics   President,   and   through   its   administration 

acre  was  expended  during  th=»  last  fiscal  year  a  total  amount  of 
^8,798,360.71.  The  number  of  soldiers  receiving  the  benefit  of  this 
••ict  amounted  to  4-13,731,  while  the  number  of  dependents  relieved 
't  this  act  was  171,^59.  The  gain  in  \\\c  number  of  pensioners 
under  this  act  over  the  previous  year  was  8,(113,  &m\  the  rain  since 
•June  30,  1899,  was  40,99;*.  ' 

Republican    legislation    for    the    old    soldier,    his    wkl^y,    and    his 

iinor  children  has  been  generous  and  bountiful.  The  invalid  pen- 
sion law  of  July  14-,  1SG?,  and  the  dependent  law  of  June  27,  1890. 
K»-e  monuments  of  Republican  achievement  and  bear  witness  to  the 
reentry's  tender  care  for  its  soldiers  and  its  sailors  and  their 
families.  The  pension  hnrr.  are  ever;;  year  beinq  wade  more  liberal, 
«■■•<?  enlarging  the  circle  of  those  huh; (fed  trithin  "their  beneficence,  and 
rising  the  rates  /"or  pensionable  disabilities.  As  long  as  the  Re- 
publican  party  continues  in  power,  this  generous  policy  will  be 
pursued.  * 
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"A    SERVICE    PENSION."  —  "GRATITUDE   TO    THE 
MEN  WHO  BORE  THE  BATTLE" 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  P.  DOLLIVER  of  Ioiva,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional  Record,  March  SI,  1904. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  undertook  to  disparage  the  President  ot 
the  United  States  because  he  had  taken  the  function  of  legislation  out  of 
the  hands  of  Congress,  and  was  about  to  transact  all  that  business  in  th* 
absence  of  Congress,  and  even  in  its  presence,  without  its  assistance.  Tie 
cited  here  an  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  issuing  a  regulation 
to  govern  the  allowance  of  pensions  to  broken-down  old  veterans  of  thy 
Union  Army. 

J  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Maryland  was  fortunate  in  that.  He 
should  have  known  that  In  that  order  no  departure  was  made  from  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  lie  should  have  known  that  the  act  of 
1890  expressly  requires  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  establish  the 
regulations  under  which  that  law  should  be  administered.  He  should  have 
known  that  as  early  an  1898,  when  Judge  Lochren  was  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  it  was  not  thought  out  of  the  way  for  a  Commissioner  to  lay  it 
down  as  one  of  the  regulations  that  a  man  of  7o  had  reached  an  age  and  an 
infirmity  that,  made  no  further  inquiry  into  his  physical  condition  necessary. 

He  should  have  known  that  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  last 
Administration  a  regulation  was  established  in  the  Pension  Bureau  fixing 
the  a?,e  of  65  as  the  limit  at  which  further  testimony  should  not  be  required 
on  the  question  »;f  a  mnn'a  ability  to  earn  half  his  living  at  manual  labor. 
And  this  new  order,  heralded  every where  as  a  viola  lion  of  law,  turns  out, 
in  the  light  of  precedent  and  fact,  to  he  only  that  benignant  interpretation 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  accord*  with  the  sense  of  grati- 
tude which  the  American  people  feel  on  all  sides  for  the  surviving  veteran? 
of  the  otd  Union   Aon;/. 

I  was  asked  earlier  in  the  session,  and  I  accepted  the  tru?t  gladly,  by 
the  committee  representing  Uip  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  present 
in  the  Senate  the  bill  which  they  had  prepared  for  a  service  pension.  It  was 
a  simple  measure  and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  ought  to  be  taken  up  bv 
the  Congress  ot  the  United  States  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  ami 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States,  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning belied  and  misrepresented,  especially  by  the  metropolitan  press  of  U:e 
United   States. 

it  was  described  as  a  raid  upon  the  Treasury,  as  an  effort  to  bankrupt 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  wa-= 
a  simple-  measure  oE  justice  in  accord  with  all  of  the  precedents  of  our 
national  history.  The  only  question  about,  ir  was  -whether  the  time  had  yet 
come  to  place  such  n  statute  upon  the  books  of  the  United  States.  I  ha*-«? 
no  doubt  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  in  good  time  take  »ip 
that  measure  and  put  it  through. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  of  the  United  Suites  is  entitled  to  credit 
and  honor,  and  not  to  criticism  and  disparagement,  because,  pending  tiv 
action  of  Congress,  viftiout  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  at  all,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  nu' 
of  his  sympathy  for  these  broken-down  old  veterans  of  the  Union  Army. 
he  has  given,   as  1  understand 

Mr,  Overman.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  reason  for  the  adopti-m 
of  the  order  was  because  he  could  not  secure  the  passage  of  a  service-pension 

bill? 

Mr.  Poi.i.TVKii.  I  do  not  think  so.  1  think  this  order  was  issued  be- 
cause the  experience  of  tiie  Pension  Bureau  in  its  daily  business  ha  i 
shown  that  at  th?  age  of  62  years  veterans  who  bud  served  their  country 
in  the  field  were  at  the  end  of  their  activities  as  men  of  affairs,  and  es- 
pecially so  as  regards  manual  labor. 

Mr.  Ovi;r\ian\  //  the  Senator  thinks  that  was  the  proper  amstruclh  n 
of  the  law  of  1890,  why  did  he  introduce  a  service  pension  bill?  And  <h^ 
he  not  think  that  that  ordef  was  an  assumption  of  legislative  authority'7 

Mr.  Dolmvkji.  I  f1-n  not.  I  think  it  was  the  business  of  the  Commission'* 
of  tensions  to  interpret  the  law  of  iSi'W  liberally,  and  I  for  one  am  gf-A 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  an  old  soldier  himself,  has  interpret --d 
that  law  with  the  authority — at  leant,  the  permission — of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages to  these  old  veterans  of  the  Union  Army. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  that  that  act  of  the  President  is  going  to  dis- 
honor him,  to  degrade  him,  to  discredit  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  tf 
the  United  States,  he  has  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  that  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  good  will  Mhich  everywhere  in  the  United  States  goes  out  to  »A* 
men  who  bore  the  battle,  and  to  their  widows  and  their  orphan  children. 


THAT  COUNTRY  WHICH  THEY  STOOD  BY  IN  HER  HOUR 
OF  NEED  IS  NOW  STANDING  BY  THEM  IN 
THEIR  HOUR  OF  NEED.'' 


dract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HEN  BY  B.  GIBSON,  of  Tmm*$eet 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan,  4, 1904*     . 


SERVICE  PENSIONS. 

There  is  another  matter  that  this  House  will  probably  be  called 
pon  to  consider,  and  that  is  the  question  of  a  service  pension; 
iid  I  want  to  submit  a  few  figures  011  that  question  from  the  re- 

ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  According  to  the  report 
f  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  there  are  about  200,000  ex-Union 
tellers  now  living  and  not  on  the  pension  rolls.  When  we  con- 
ider,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  age  of  the  Union  soldier  and  the  infirm- 
ies  consequent  upon  age,  and  when  we  consider  the  inclination  of 
man  to  get  what  the  Government  offers  to  him,  I  question  very 
inch  whether  there  are  as  many  as  100,000  ex-Union  soldiers  not 
rawing  pensions  to  day.  But"  let  us  put  them  at  100,000.  A 
rent  many  of  them  never  served  ninety  days  and  a  great  many 
*  them  have  defective  records,  and  these  two  facts  explain  why 
lany  men  are  not  applying  for  pensions.  But  put  them  at  100,000 
nd  how  will  it  figure  out?  There  are  37,000  soldiers  now  draw- 
g  pensions  at  $6  a  month.  Suppose  we  raise  them  to  $19;  that 
dels  $2,664,000  to  the  annual  pension  payments. 
There    are   34,000   soldiers   drawing   $8   a   month;    put   them   up 

0  $19,  and  that  adds  $1,639,000  to  the  annual  pension  payments. 
'here  are  24,000  soldiers  drawing  $1.0   a  month;    put  them  up  to 

and  that  will  add  $576,000  to  the  annual  pension  payments. 
Idding  these  three  classes  together,  the  aggregate  is  14,872,000 
deled  to  the  annual  pension  payments.  Now  let  us  suppose  there 
100,000  men  not  drawing  anything  who  would  be  pensioned 
inder  a  service  law  giving  every  one  of  them  $12  a  month.  That 
fould  add  $14,400,000  to  the  annual  pension  payments.  But,  Mr. 
Ihairman,  when  we  cut  out  the  men  who  served  less  than  ninety 
ays— when  we  cut  out  those  with  defective  army  records — when 
re  limit  the  age  to  60  years,  and  perhaps  require  them  to  have 
erved  six  months  in  the  Army,  how  many  thousand  do  you  think 
conservative  service  pension  will  add  to  the  pension  roll?  It 
11  never  add  50,000  names.    Before  they  all  get  on  that  roll  50,000 

1  those  now  on  will  drop  off  by  death, 

SEBVICE  PEHSIOMS  MOT  BUBBEHSOME. 

/  say  the  year  has  come  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  end — 
w  day  has  come  and  the  clock  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  strike 
win,  if  it  he  within  the  power  of  this  House  under  parliamentary 
mles,  without  our  adding  to  our  pension  roll  the  name  of  every 
to '-Union    soldier     with    an    honorable     discharge    who     served    six 

vnths  or  more  and  is  sixty  years  of  age  or  over.  The  country 
m?i  stand  it — the  country  will  never  know  if,  Afr.  Chairman, 
fhn  ice  get  to  appropriating  $138,000,000  a  year  for  pensions, 
]y  people  of  the   United  States  do  not  care  a  nickel  whether  it 

ien  millions  more  or  ten  millions   leas.     This   pension   appropri- 

hn  never  has   hurt   our  country,     it  goes  into  every  section.     It 

taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich  and  put  into  the  pockets  of 
'he  poor.  It  Is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  pros- 
pered— the  result  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country- and  is  put  into 

V  pockets  of  those  who  saved  our  country  th;»t  it  might  be  pros- 
ier-ms. 

I-  goes  into  the  pocket?  of  I  he  widows  of  those  who  now  sleep 
inrter  the  sod,  having  given  their  lives  that  our  country  might 
tac;>  its  life.     We  honor  those  who  are  dead  when  we  honor  those 

w'  survive, 

/  have  no  patience  and  -no  sympathy  with  the  men  who  will  go 
W?1  vulgar  fractions  in  order  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  the  men 
!f'"r-  served  in  the  Federal  Army  from  1HG1  in  1HG5  from  obtaining 
""'■;*  a  pension  from  the  Federal  Treasury  that  in  their  last  days, 
)fhm  they  behold  the  last  sun  setting  upon  their  lives  and  the  flag 
°f  heir  country  still  high  in  the  heavens,  they  may  feel  that  that 
:°u-itry  which  they  stood  by  in  her  hour  of  need  is  now  standing 
ty  -hem  in  their  hour  of  need,    [Applause.] 
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Theodore  Roosevelt 


"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT." 


MmtrmsiM  from  r#»srl»  of  Mm.  0.  H.  &EQBVMNOB  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Co 
greuional  Record,  April  £7*  1904, 


No  man  ever  made  a,  better  Impression  for  himself  and  for  his  pan 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  in  the  campaign  of  1900.  [Applaud 
the  Republican  side,]  That  was  the  start,  Then  he  came  to  this  eitj 
modestly  took  his  place  under  the  constitutional  provision,  and  presided  j 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  It  is  not  a  place  or  a  grand  opport'mi; 
for  a  man  to  display  greatness,  or  characteristics  peculiar  to  special  typo 
of  manhood,  yet  there  never  was  a  word  of  criticism,  so  far  as  I  can  roi-.a] 
as  to  his  dignified  presiding  in  the  Seriate  and  his  modest  demeanor  anion 
the  Senators  and  his  actions  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  v,b;, 
he  met  here. 

Then  came  the  crisis  in  his  life.  William  McKinley  was  dead, 
the  tears  of  the  Democratic  party  began  to  gush  out  for  the  first  Urn* 
The  man  who  had  been  denounced  with  all  the  bitterness  that  the  langua^ 
can  communicate  was  wept  over  by  the  same  men ;  and  Roosevelt 
called  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  call  of  duty  to  appear  at  Buffalo  an 
take  the  oath  of  office  and  become  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
it  was  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  began  to  know  him,  and  then  j 
was  that  he  entered  upon  a  policy,  a  wider  and  grander  field  of  opcratloi 
for  the  kind  of  a  man  who  becomes  a  great  man,  than  he  ever  had  before 
The  first  thing  he  did,  standing  almost  over  the  dead  body  of  McKtalej 
was  to  state  that,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  he  assumed  the  datie 
of  the  President,  and  promised  that  he  would  carry  into  faithful  executio; 
all  the  policies  of  William  McKinley,  That  sentence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Roosevelt's,  saved  the  loss  to  the  people  of  this  country  in  money  alone  i 
hundreds  of  miliums  of  dollars. 

At  the  death  of  a  President,  and  that,   too,  a  President  who  stood 
the  champion  of  a  great  policy,  and  who  held  in  his  hands  the  thread 
the  governmental  action  in  so  many  directions  that  affected  trade  and  can 
merce,  it  was  natural  to  fear,  and  we  ail  did  fear,  that  there  would  be 
panic  in  Wail  street  that  might  spread  to  the  country  and  might  preeipt 
tate  the  country  into  an  immeasurable  stampede  of  destruction. 

It  was  feared  that  there  was  a  panic  almost  ready  to  break  out 
very  many  centers  of  the  country,  and  which  would  have  extended  its-, 
to  Europe,  but  the  voice  of  the  man  in  whose  integrity  of  purpose  the  pc 
had  confidence  stilled  the  rising  tide  as  the  voice  that  on  the  lake  *iio'k 
the  words,  "Peace,  be  still,"  and  allayed  the  storm.  He  spoke  to  the  hi 
ness  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  and  his  "Peace, 
still,"  was  the  promise  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  work  of  McKinley, 

It  was  the  statement  of  the  man,  and  the  public  believed  that  he  wo 
take  up  the  work  of  McKinley;  take  up  the  broken  chain  of  his  Admin  Istra 
tion  and  go  forward  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  following  the  impure  < 
a  generous  nature  and  guided  by  the  Cabinet  that  McKinley  had  3o; 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  And  I  stand  here  to-day  a  friend  * 
McKinley — that  is  true,  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman — knowing  s-.>i 
thing  as  to  whom  his  real  friends  are,  knowing  something  of  whom 
assumed  friends  are,  and  I  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  leading  an 
distinguished  friends  of  William  McKinley  in  the  United  States  of  Am  -Tie 
whose  name  and  opinion  has  come  to  my  knowledge  who  is  not  ready 
all  times  to  say  without  hesitation  and  always  that  he  has  been  tr»-:a 
with  kindness,  with  cordiality,  and  with  the  strongest  kind  of  support 
Theodore  Roosevelt.      [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Look  at  the  men  who  stood  by  McKinley  and  see  who  the  men  wer 
that  were  taken  into  the  counsel  and  advice  of  Roosevelt,  I  do  not 
now  to  enumerate  them,  but  the  man  who  above  all  other  men  stood  ne-i res 
to  McKinley,  the  man  who  loved  him  like  a  brother,  transferred  his  ;■■& 
tion  instantly  at  Buffalo  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  from  that  day  uot 
he  himself  passed  away,  never  faltered  in  his  utterances,  always  and  < ■■■ert 
where,  that  Roosevelt  had  cordially  and  earnestly  and  honestly  red; 
the  pledges  that  he  made  at  Buffalo.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  BicM-.I 

I  deny  that  he  has  dictated  anything  to  Congress ;  I  deny  that  h:  B* 
gone  beyond  the  purpose  and  intent  and  letter  of  the  Consitution  r  a< 
vising  Congress  as  to  what  he  desired,  fulfilling  his  duty  as  President  « 
the  United  States,  and  I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  public  men.  1  bRl 
been  in  the  country  a  long  time,  much  longer  than  has  the  gentleman  tto\ 
North  Carolina  [Mr,  Claude  Kitchin],  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  ? 
known  a  public  man  holding  a  high  position  that  was  more  amenable  *■>  $ 
$mtiment  of  public  declarations  and  the  advice  of  his  party  and  those  fl*1 
rounding  him  than  is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  [Applause  on  the  Repute* 
side.} 


WELL  DONE,  THOU  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT 
OF  CIVILIZATION." 


ttract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  P.  DOLL1YBR  of  Iowa,  in  daily  0<m~ 
gressional  Record,  January  gg,  190%, 


Somebody  says  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  never  had 

if  right  to  do  anything  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  without  the  request 

ihe   Government   of   Colombia,      I    deny    it.      No   such    construction    of 

lat  treaty  can  be  made.     If  that  were  a  proper  construction  of  the  treaty, 

te  whole  history  of  the  United  States  In  respect  to  It  there  has  been  * 
(olatton  of  that  provision  of  the  treaty. 

To  my  mind  it  is  incredible  that  with  this  enormous  Interest  at  stake 
:e  United  States  should  have  been  called  upon  by  that  treaty  to  stand 
}?  by  and  see  life  and  property  and  commerce  destroyed  without  Inter- 
ring, waiting  for  the  request  of  the  Colombian  dictator  and  relying  for 
:T)a ration  upon  an  action  In  damages  against  that  bankrupt,  helpless 
?l!tical  institution,  t  deny  that  it  has  any  sense  in  it,  and  I  deny  that 
accords  with  the  history  of  the  people  of  the?  United  States. 

If  it  did,  what  did  President  Buchanan  mean  when  he  came  to  Con- 
fess and  asked  the  authority  of  Congress  to  take  an  army  to  the  Isthmus 
Panama  whenever  we   needed  one    there?     If   he  had  no   right   to  use 
except    at   the    request   of   the    insurrectionary    peoples    Inhabiting   that 
srhborhood,  what  did  he  mean  when  he  asked  Congress  to  give  him  an 
mress  authority  to  take  the  Army  of  the  United  States  down  there  and 
;cupy  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  property t 
I  say,  then,   Mr.  President,  that  we  have  in  that   Isthmus,   and  have 
ad  for  fifty  years,   a  property  right  carved  out   of  the   sovereignty  first 
New  Granada,  and  then  of  Colombia,  and  now  of  the  State  of  Panama, 
it  warrants  every  order  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued 
vl  every  act  that  has  "been  done  either   by  our   bluejackets  or   by  our 
wines  in  either  harbor  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

I  do  not  propose  to  stand  here  one  minute  apologizing  either  for  what 
as  been  written  down  on  paper  or  what  has  been  done  by  the  gallant 
Seers  and  seamen  and  marines  of  our  little  fleet  down  there  at  Colon 
d  at  Panama.  I  have  got  to  a  point  where  I  propose  to  stop  apologia* 
i?  for  the  Government  of  my  own  country  in  order  to  add  to  the  comfort 
ad  solace  the  feelings  of  people  who  reside  in  foreign  countries. 

I  have  reached  a  point  in  my  patriotism  where  I  propose  to  stand  with 

United  States  and  let  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  take  care  of  their 

m  governments.     Without  intending  to  irritate  or  disparage  anybody,   1 

to  my   brethren   upon   the   other   side   of   this   Chamber   that  there   is 

ing  to  be  made  politically  by  embarrassing  the  movements  of  the  Gov- 

mment   of  the   United   States    in   these   great   transactions   which    involve 

relations  with  foreign  countries. 

I  dismiss,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  very  properly  dis- 
ced, with  contempt  the  proposition  that  the  Government,  of  the  United 
tates  Is  capable  of  any  untoward,  underground  intrigue  in  connection 
Ith  this  great  business.  I  say  that  the  whole  history  of  it  is  written. 
to  a  history  of  anarchy  and  despotism  for  forty  years  upon  the  Isthmus 
Panama.  If  there  wax  no  other  laio  of  the  United  States  or  of  nations 
't  justified  oar  conduct,  I  would  suggest  the  existence  of  a  law  which 
■■'-•  than  once  has  directed  the  history  of  this  world,  and  thai  is  the 
■  of  exhausted  patience. 

The  time  had  come  and  had  long  been  passed  when  the  United  States 

ild   any    longer   afford    to   be    mixed   up    in   an    attitude   hostile   to   that 

iW»'    community    huddled    along    the    Panama    Railroad,    fighting    for    its 

toeity  and  longing  for  the  time  when  it  might   enjoy   the  advantages  in 

ommerce   and   its   business    which   must    come    from    the    interoceanlc 

»op.l.     I  rejoice  that  after  all  these  years  the  time  came  when  with  honor 

i  with  dignity  and  with  dispatch  the  Government  of  the   United  States 

iH  wash  its  hands  of  that  despotism,  could  put  an   end  to  its  alliance 

rtth    that    anarchy,    could   bid    an    affectionate   good-bye   to    that   cunning 

'let-,  torship   at   Bogota,    and   extend   for  the   first   time   in   its    history   the 

i?h-   hand  of  fellowship  and  defense  to  the   population  of  the  Isthmus  of 

ma. 

Among  all  the  statesmen  whose  names  are  honorably  connected  with 
to*  superb  enterprise  there  is  one — brave,  direct,  and  manly  in  his  life 
*J'y  e  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  President;  brave,  direct,  and  manly 
Kit  under  the  burdens  of  that  great  office — for  whom  above  all  others 
bii  ry  will  reserve,  after  these  noises  are  all  silent,  its  choicest  benediction, 
y?>'l  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant  of  civilization,**  [Applause 
6 1}  e  galleries.] 
Tl-e  Pbbsident  pro  tempore.     Applause  is  not  permitted  in  the  galleries. 
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"A  BRAVE  MAN  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  CHARLES  B,  LANDTS  of  Indiana,  in 
Congressional  Record, 


And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  ]a 
claim  to  being  the  original  Roosevelt  man.  Years  ago  I  antagonized  jji 
Roosevelt  and  the  theories  he  then  espoused.  I  accused  him  in  my 
newspaper.  It  came  to  be  a  habit  with  me  to  say  hard  things  against  ! 
I  Questioned  his  honesty.  I  said  in  my  own  newspaper  that  he  was  a  >hnr 
reformer  and  a  pretender.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  changed  my  tiin 
with  reference  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  Neither  patronage  nor  selfish  p.-»nc 
led  me  to  change  my  mind.  He  won  me,  as  he  won  millions  of  other  0/  hi 
countrymen,  by  his  steal,  by  his  forcefulness,  by  his  patriotism. 

I  began  to  appreciate  how  I  had  misjudged  hira  when  I  saw  him, 
the  face  of  threatening  war,  infuse  into   one  of  the  great  departments 
this  Government,   stagnant  with  the  monotonous  routine  and  dry  rot  of 
third  of  a  century,   the   red   blood   of   activity  and  timely   preparation, 
realized  what  an   erroneous  estimate  I   had  placed  upon  him  when  I  sai 
the  announcement  that  he  had  decided  to  resign  a  place  of  honor  and  rs 
sponsibility  ar.d  power,  which  insured  conspicuous  performance  in  the  ver 
theater  of  war,  to  raise  a  regiment  to  lead  to  the  front. 

It  seemed  to  me  this  was  the  supremest  test,  for  it  involved  good-bye 
If  not  farewell,  to  little  children  and  their  mother.     Later  I  knew  how  fear 
fully   I   had  wronged   bim  when,   with  my  colleagues   on  the   floor  of  thi 
house,   I  read  bulletins  which  told   how  he,   at  the   head  of  his   regimen! 
under  a  blistering  sky,   the  target  for  a  hundred  sharpshooters,  had  givp| 
a  modern  exhibition  of  that  courage,  that  daring,  that  heroic  valor  wii 
for  mora  than  one   hundred   years   had   compelled   all  nations   to   suhsf-r 
to  the   verdict  that   the  American  volunteer  soldier   is   the   greatest  so!.! 
in  the  world. 

We  are  told  that  he  mixed  up  in  the  Northern  Securities  affair.  Yes 
he  did.  With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen  he  realized  tlia 
conservatism  had  lost  its  head  and  that  capital  had  gone  mad.  He  invoke 
the  law  passed  by  this  Congress  and  he  called  a  stop  on  combination 
speculation  that  was  running  wild  in  the  Republic.  That  law  was  pa>-se 
by  this  Congress  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  richest  men  in  New  York  told  me  that  the  country  wovX 
never  know  what  a  service  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  rendered  when  he  start* 
the  machinery  of  that  litigation.  He  stated  that  had  matters  been  pc 
mitted  to  go  on  unchecked  we  would  have  had  a  panic  that  would  hay 
been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  American  financial  devastate 
The  men  who  are  criticising  him  most  severely  now  are  those  whom, 
saved  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rapacious  folly. 

We  are  told  that  he  injected  himself  into  the  anthracite  coal  stri'.- 
He  did.     And  who  is  there  who  will  say  that  he  erred? 

The  President  saw  passion  and  greed  facing  each  other,  hostile  ai 
uncompromising,  and  he  said  to  thorn  :  "Come,  let  us  reason  together,"  1 
brought  about  a  settlement  of  that  strike,  and  he  did  it  without  sacrifM'ii 
In  any  manner  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

We  must  not  forget  the  situation  as  it  existed  then.     Millions  of  jwopl 
were  without  fuel.     Disease  was  claiming  its  victims  and  the  chill  of  1 
was  in  many  a  cottage. 

Do  you  not  think  it  was  time  for  some  one  to  speak?  A  coward  in  t: 
White  House  would  have  remained  silent.  But  there  was  a  brave  w« 
the  White  House,  and  he  acted,  and  that  strike  was  settled,  and  the  ir.itfa 
was  soverl  from  a  series  of  riots  that  might  have  ripened  into  a  revolviion 
His  conduct  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  and  in  the  anthracite  coal  itu 
ation  elevated  him  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  American  pf«:pl« 
and  his  course  in  the  Panama  achievement  has  placed  him  so  securely 
the  affections  of  his  countrymen  as  to  protect  him  absolutely  fron-  tb 
plotting  of  Democracy  and  assure  his  vindication  next  November. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  will  occupy  a  unique  place  in  our  history.  Ad 
mittedly  he  has  won  the  greatest  victory  that  it  is  possible  to  win  in  thi 
Republic,  a  victory  over  ease,  a  victory  over  leisure.  It  is  not  diieu! 
for  a  poor  boy  to  climb  and  conquer  in  this  Republic — that  is  the  ale 
that  is  the  natural  thing.  Ask  those  captains  of  industry,  who  from  1  ace 
of  power  and  responsibility  issue  their  orders,  whence  came  the  ori  ; 
inspiration  that  ripened  into  their  success,  and  they  will  point  to  the  dar 
when  want  and  adversity  forced  the  industry  that  won  the  victory. 

That  one  who   is  born   in   the  lap  of  luxury  has  the  real  strug? 
make  in  this  country  to  win  for  himself  a  name. 

That  youth  who  can  despise  ease,  which  has  come  as  a  gratuity :  *'b 
can  place  the  proper  stamp  on  luxury,  which  is  the  gift  of  others;  wb;  cai 
mock  at  every  invitation  to  idleness,  which  is  the  chief  patrimony  o  tl* 
rich,  and  who  can  go  out  into  the  world  with  a  clear  head,  an  honest  1  *r{ 
and  a  passion  for  toil  and  achievement  and  win  the  laurels  of  success — 
lift  my  hat  to  such  a  man  and  am  willing  that  his  name  shall  be  ins<  ■■ 
on  the  portals  of  Columbia's  proudest  temple. 

s-3 


THE  GENIUS  AND  COURAGE  AND  SKILL  AND  PA- 
TRIOTISM OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT." 


[tracts  form  remarks  of  lion.  O.  U.  QROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  9,  1904, 

Id  us  take  up  this  very  question  of  the  Post-Office  investigation. 
Ii:)w  does  Theodore  Roosevelt  stand  to  this  country  in  the  matter 
1  is  execution  of  his  duties  as  President  on  this  question?  Has 
l-cen  lacking?  At  the  very  first  intimation  that  there  was  any 
id'  thing  as  wrongdoing  in  the  Post-Office  Department  he  put 
\  foot  an  investigation  that  was  more  than  sufficiently  zealous 
hunt  down  every  vestige  of  wrongdoing.  If  I  were  going  to 
ilirise  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  this  connection  it  would  not  be  for 
it  having  enough  aeaJ ;  it  would  be  for  his  selection  of  some  of 
ie  agencies  he  diu  select  when  he  thought  he  ought  to  pacify  the 
rmocr^.tic  party  in  selecting  their  instruments  to  make  this  in- 
stigation. But  I  do  not  criticise  him  for  that.  I  say  that  in 
e  months  that  are  to  come — the  months  that  are  to  follow  the 
j imminent  of  Congress  and  are  to  be  closed  by  the  election  in 
jvember — the  American  people  will  say  that  Roosevelt  has  done 
I  that  it  was  possible  for  any  ■man  to  do  within  the  scope  and 
mnew  of  his  office,  limited  by  the  Constitution.  Nobody  has 
igg-csted  anything  to  the  contrary. 

"These  are  some  of  the  great  events  of  his  career,  excepting  two, 

which  I  will  refer.     He  came  here   as   President  of  the   United 

ites    suddenly,    and    found    pending    a    great    proposition   of    re- 

pmeity   with   Cuba.     It   was   not   a  very   popular  measure  with   a 

many  people  of  his  own  party.     It  was  not  universally  pop- 

ar  in  the   House  of  Representatives.     It  would  have   been  a  very 

;y  thing   for  Theodore    Roosevelt    to   have   dropped   that   subject, 

have   given   it   up,   retired    behind   the    Republican   platform,   as 

might  have  construed  it — retired  behind  the  utterances  of   Re- 

iblicans,    as   he   might    have    construed    them — and    gotten    rid    of 

p  whole  of  what  was  a   great  and  vexatious  responsibility.     But 

icodore   Roosevelt  was   not   that  kind   of  a  man;    he  understood 

i  you  understood,  my  Democratic  friends,  and  what  I  under- 

iod — that   there    was    embodied   in    the    negotiations    between    the 

id  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  the  living  authorities  of  Cuba 

implied   agreement  that  something  of  this   character   should   be 

t:.     And   unpopular   as   it   might   be,   great   as   the  danger   might 

of   the   destruction    of   the.   harmony    of   the    Republican   party, 

\Utdore    Roosevelt    put    up    conscience,    judgment,    patriotism    as 

must    the   danger   of  party   inharmony,   and    led   the   column   that 

>nt  forward  to  the  redemption  of  the  great   promise   that   to-day 

<we  of  the  shining  stars  in  the  crown  of  our  national  rejoicing. 

■oud  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Again,  from  time  immemorial,  from  the  period  that  but  one 
irur  man  in  both  branches  of  Congress  can  remember,  the  ques- 
»n  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  agitating  the  people  of  this  country; 
it  was  a  mo>t  complicated  question — a  problem  most  difficult 
solution.  A  French  claim  upon  the  property  on  the  one  hand, 
claim  of  Colombia  upon  the  oilier  hand— a  controversy  between 
agua  and  Cos! a  Rica  upon  the  one  hand  and  Panama  on  the 
Wr;  and  in  all  of  it  there  «ecracd  to  be  impediment  after  im- 
lent,  so  that  we  went  forward  slowly  and  retrograded  rapidly; 
ffivenccs  of  opinion  everywhere — halting,  uncertainty — until  the 
tat  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  became  vexed  and 
■tu rbed  because  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  solving  the 
aou-m.     It  came  to  Roosevelt. 

J  '-'o  not  think  that  it  was  his  genius  that  invented  the  situation. 
hv<w  that  he  had  no  part  or  lot  in  its  instigation.  But  the  period 
me  when  all  the  world  looked  at  Panama  and  said,  "What  about 
Panama  Canal?"  And  then  it  was  again  that  Theodore  Roose- 
*t  ose  in  his  own  person,  in  his  own  power  as  an  individual  and 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  solved  that  problem  in  such 
ft'-mier  that  all  the  world  looked  on  with  admiration,  so  that 
^0('y  in  the  United  States  to-day  raises  an  important  and  poten- 
d  V'tice  against  the  operation  f.f  our  Government  in  that  behalf. 
^  have  got  the  cnnnl,  we  are  going  to  build  it;  and  when  the 
st  vessel  goes  through  it,  carrying  the  American  flag  from  one 
&  <  f  the  canal  to  the  other,  that  flag  ought  to  have,  in  addition 
lh  vStars  and  Stripes  of  the  American  Republic  and  the  eagle, 
lr  coat-of-arms- — it  ought  to  have  a  banner  alongside  of  it  com- 
"^Utory  and  commemorative  of  the  genius  and  courage  and  skill 
d  i  atriotism  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  [Loud  applause  on  the  Re- 
*k  an  side.] 
M 


"THE  PEOPLE  KNOW  WHAT  THEODORE  ROOSEVEl 
STANDS  FOR." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  HENRY  S.  BO U TELL,  of  IWm 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  $6,  1904. 


It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  an  occasion  where  we  can  all  ' 
jofee  in  this  splendid  prosperity,  this  unequaled  prosperity,  \i 
exists  all  through  our  country. 

And  now  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  all  due  to  the  Republican  pi 
tective  tariff;  not  at  all  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  who  even  tri 
to  think  as  a  statesman  would  ever  make  any  such  claim  as  Ih, 
The  only  claim  I  make,  the  only  claim  the  most  ardent  Republic 
could  make,  is,  and  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  the  principle 
protection  is  an  American  principle;  that  the  principle  of  proii 
tion  has  always  been  recognized  on  our  statute  books;  that  t 
Bingley  revenue  act  is  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent  tar 
act  for  all  sections  of  the  country  that  has  ever  been  piac 
on  the  statute  book;  and  this  story  and  that  which  I  have  re 
tend  strongly  to  prove  this  claim. 

This  story  shows  that  the  blight  and  mildew  which  were  predicl 
as  the  certain  results  of  Republican  victory  seven  years  ago  c 
not  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  And  so,  as  the  campai 
is  coming  on,  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  nee 
nothing  but  its  record  during  the  last  eight  years.  [Appiai 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  more  doubt  about  our  leac 
than  there  Is  about  our  platform.     [Applause  on  the  Republic 
side.]     I  know  that  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hot 
have  censured  our  President  for  being  impetuous;    but  I  want 
say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  people  of  the  Unit 
States  would  rather  have  a  President  who  is  impetuous  and  fra 
than  a  President  who  would  be  suave  and  subterranean.    The  p* 
pie  know  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  stands  for.  and  he  nee 
no  defense  in  this  House  or  before  the  people.     I  want  to 
you  that  we  love  him  and  you  fear  him  for  the  enemies  he 
made.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]     Has  he  forfciled 
Democratic   esteem   because   in   season    and   out   of   season   li*»  >i 
been   zealous   in   enforcing   the   laws    against   illegal    combinah'oi 
Censure    is   the    tax   that    strong    men    pay   for    doing    rig] 
and  Roosevelt  has  always  been  a  heavy  taxpayer  of  this  kit 

Has  there  been  anything  in  his  attitude  toward  any  of  the  pi 
he  questions  of  the  day  in  which  he  has  not  shown  himself  eon 
strong,  frank,  and  manly  in  dealing  with  them?  Let  me  sav 
those  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  read  with  misgivinr 'tl 
this  man  or  that  man  or  the  other  man  in  our  party  is  looking 
another  Presidential  candidate  that  such  statements  are  no"" 
Hung  in  our  history.  Why,  away  back,  even  in  the  time  of  Geoi 
Washington  and  the  early  Presidents,  every  President  who  was  w 
elected  to  a  second  term  had  to  meet  at  the  close  of  his  firs*  to 
the  intrigues  of  personal  enemies  and  even  the  schemes  of 
And  so  it  has  been  all  the  way  down  through  our  history. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  who  will  be  the  nominee  of*  the  1  -p 
lican  party.  With  the  record  of  the  Republican  party  behind 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  no  question  about  our  leadership,  th 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  result.  Our  record  will  be  on  pi 
form  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  our  candidate,  and  1*  * 
be  reelected  by  the  same  kind  of  majorities  that  were  %i-m 
Lincoln,  to  Grant,  and  to  McKinley. 

I  tell  you  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  K  th 
were  not  so  many  among  you  down  in  your  country  who  are  ^ 
what  I  call  "geographical  Democrats"  or  "social  Democrat;" 
other  words,  if  you  voted  your  honest  convictions  on  finance!  a 
economic  questions  next  November,  Theodore  Roosevelt  wo  dd 
reelected  by  as  large  an  electoral  vote  as  was  given  to  Pr-s$ 
Monroe  In  18£0,     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
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THE  SILLY  BATTLE  CRY,  PERSONAL  DETRACTION 

AND  PERSONAL  ABUSE  OF  THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT." 


r.strar.U    from    remarks    of   Hon.    C.    If.    GROSVEXOR    of    Ohio, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  <27,  IOO4. 


I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sharp  criticisms  of  Roosevelt  and  his 
personality  and  hi;,  past  speeches  and  writings  are  all  born  of  the 
dread  the  Democrats  have  of  the  man  as  our  candidate. 

/  believe  that  President  Roosevelt  represents  in  his  own  career. 
in  his  (Jim  ut  lent  net.-.*,  in  his  own  position  to-day,  the  highest  ideals 
and  best  sentiment  of  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States.  I 
b«  lieve  that  his  whole  career  has  been  a  protest  against  the  demor- 
alizing, antiquated,  and  obnoxious  ideas  of  the  Democratic  partv. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  and  1  know  they  have.  I  believe  his  career  as  Presi- 
dent has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  has  ever  graced  and 
ulorned  the  head  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  1 
peak  with  no  extravagance  when  I  say  that,  his  judgment  upon 
lie  great  public  questions  of  the  day  has  been  unerring.  I  speak 
calmly  and  deliberately,  and  measure  my  words  when  I  say  that 
he  is  in  exact  and  perfect  accord  with  the  best  sentiment  and  the 
truest  instincts  of  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  and  vet 
I  he  Democratic  party's  manifest  purpose  is  to  enter  the  campaign 
of  1904  with  the  silly  battle  cry,  "Personal  detraction  and  personal 
abuse  of  Theodore  Roosevelt" 

And  that  seems  to  be  your  object  and  purpose.  You  have  no 
principles;  you  can  not  agree  upon  them.  You  gathered  together 
the  wisdom  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  ant! 
went  over  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  promulgate  a  platform,  and,  having 
pot  through  with  it,  you  can  not  tell  to-day  whether  it  was  the 
utterance  of  a  Democratic  platform  or  the  soliloquy  of  some  student 
m  a  Sunday  school  or  country  debating  society.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Colorless,  unimportant,  odorless  and  unsatisfactory, 
tasteless  and  insipid.  And  if  you  will  only  nominate  a  colorless 
candidate,  and  put  him  upon  a  colorless  platform — and  you  can 
not  get  any  other  one  agreed  to—we  will  show  you  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  believe  in  a  man  that  says"  something,  believes 
in  something,  believe  in  a  man  that  does  not  undertake  to  secure 
a  nomination  for  President  without  daring  to  tell  the  convention 
that  nominates  him,  or  the  country,  whether  he  stands  on  his  "head 
or  on  his  heels  upon  (he  great  questions  of  the  hour."  [Applause 
>m  the  Republican  side,] 

The  American  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  candidate  for 
President  whom  they  do  not  know.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  President  who  "will  go  into  the  Presidential  office  unpledged  to 
ny  party  policy  or  any  political  action.  It  is  typical  of  Democratic 
iolicy  to  suppress  from  the  people  all  knowledge  of  their  candi- 
dates and  their  past  and  in  the  present  case  we  are  threatened 
cry  strongly  it  seems  to  me  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
>'mocratic  party  to  make  a  platform  of  scattering  generalities  and 
make  personal  assaults  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
35 sail  the  Administration  of  the  country  and  disgrace  it  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  *  and  then  bring  a  colorless 
and  odorless  candidate  and  place  him  upon  a  colorless  and  odorless 
pi  -it  form  and  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  commit  them- 
sf'ves  to  the  horrors  and  uncertainties  of  a  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration unpledged   to  anything. 

And  there  will  be  nobody  'cheated  when  we  nominate  Roosevelt 
a!  Chicago.  We  know  who  he  is,  what  he  is,  and  what  he  is  in 
frvor  of.  Can  you  say  as  much  for  your  candidate?  Who  of  you 
fcm  guess?  What  is  he?  Nobody  knows.  What  is  he  in  favor  of? 
:V  body  dares  to  undertake  to  say.  What  is  his  platform?  There 
is  no  platform  upon  which  you  can  agree. 

\11  these  attacks  upon  Roosevelt  only  attract  the  attention  of 
th-  people  to  the  sterling  character  of  the  man  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  career.  No  man  in  this  country  ever  had  a  brighter,  a  more 
»r  lliant  career.  He  undertook  that  task  which  men  coming  before 
nh  i  had  attempted  and  in  which  they  had  usually  failed.  He  under- 
took the  task  of  holding  his  party  in  line  and  standing  by  the  plat- 
fo-m  and  doctrines  and  teachings  of  his  party,  coming  to  his  high 
Jfiee  as  he  did,  by  the  death  of  the  President ;*and  he  has  succeeded 
"e/ond  the  hope  of  his  closest  friends.  [Applause  on  the  Repub- 
to'in  side.] 


"the  president,  has  kept  by  his  side  all  the 

counselors  who  were  closest 

to  Mckinley." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon,  J.  P.  DOLLIVER,  of  Iowa,  in  da,'v, 
Congressional  Record,  March  SI,  1904. 


I  listened  yesterday  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Gorman]  pay  his  unconscious  tribute  to  the  President  of  th 
United  States.  He  pictured  him  beyond  the  dream  even  of  thos 
of  us  who  have  sympathized  with  his  public  acts  and  have  looked 
forward  with  enthusiasm  to  his  election  to  the  high  station  whM 
he  occupies.  lie  placed  him  above  all  the  great  leaders  and  here 
among  men  in  all  ages. 

He    represented    him    as   swaying   the    House   of    Representativ 
by  a  hint  from  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue.     He  represented  hi 
as  a   man  swaying  a   great   political   party,  which   has   reduced   its 
enemies  to  an  almost  ludicrous  minority  in  the  United  States,  and 
holding  it  in  his  hand  as  a  child  would  balance  its  playthings.     He 
represented   him   as   a   man  who,  without  even  entering  the   Senah 
Chamber,  by  a  simple  suggestion  to  the  western  side  of  this  Capib. 
could  take  this  great  body  and  paralyze  its  activities  and  leave  i 
limp  and  helpless  with  only  one  anxiety  and  purpose  in   its  heart 
and  that  the  anxiety  to  disperse  and  get  away  from  this  Capitol, 

Now  such  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  and  genius  and  leadership 
of  a  public  man  was  never  before  heard  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of 
the  United  States. 

We  on  this  side,  his  followers,  his  friends,  who  have  watched  hi: 
career  since  he  first  came  to  this  capital,  while  we  think  a  gooc 
deal  of  him,  have  never  felt  impelled  to  frame  a  eulogy  like  that 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
recognize  him  as  a  plain,  blunt  man,  who  came  to  his  great  respon- 
sibilities, under  terrible  disadvantages,  in  an  hour  of  national  anxiety 
and  of  universal  public  sorrow. 

We  have  never  seen  any  disposition  in  him  that  would  seek  to 
subvert  the  just  functions  of  either  House  of  Congress.  We  havp 
seen  him  in  these  three  years  in  almost  daily  consultation  with  those 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who,  by  reason  of  their  experience 
and  their  wisdom  and  their  knowledge,  are  competent  to  act  n< 
counselors  and  guides  in  our  public  affairs.  We  have  not  thought 
of  him  as  undertaking  to  intimidate  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  either  by  calling  it  in  session  ivhen  it  ought  not  be  called  or 
by  seeking  to  adjourn  it  before  its  business  had  been  finished. 

We  think  of  him  rather  in  the  character  in  which  he  appeared 
on  the  day  when  he  took  the  oath  of  his  great  responsibility.  lh. 
said  then  that  he  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  William  McKinlfji. 
and  faithfully  he  has  kept  that  pledge.  He  has  kept  by  his  s^lc 
all  the  counselors  who  were  closest  to  McKinley,  the  men  who  in 
the  Cabinet  had  the  ear  of  the  late  President,  and  had  been  guy- 
ing the  public  policies  of  the  previous  four  years.  These  men  itf 
has  kept  close  by  his  side.  He  has  kept  close  by  his  side  thr-se 
men  whose  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  leadership  in  both  Hon  -^ 
of  Congress  have  given  them  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  pu!  He 
affairs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  has  the  President  kept  close  by  the  counselors  )f 
McKinley,  but  he  has  kept  close  to  the  great  national  policies  wh  * 
characterized  that  epoch-making  Administration.  He  has  not  •■«'- 
parted  from  them  at  all,  and  to-day  his  followers,  the  men  of  -M 
political  faiths  who  put  their  confidence  in  Theodore  Roosev-  ^ 
resent  the  imputation  that  he  has  either  trampled  upon  our  h  r* 
or  overstepped  the  prerogatives  of  his  great  office. 
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"■'ROOSEVELT'S  INTERVENTION  IN  COAL  STRIKED 

"OF  INCALCULABLE  BENEFIT  TO  THE 

NATION."— JUDGE  GRAY. 


?  f>^cJ^7rnnark?  ?f  ^°?'   C'  /J<   OR08VENOR  of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con- 
g.(ss/jnal  Record,  April  J.h  190 Jj. 

'-w^Pnfnfwnre  ?a1  fmment,y  ^Pbasized  the  need  of  more  sympathy 
:r/Mn«'\.'tiiPltl  r«  f  -  ^P^yees.  and  deprecated  the  cultivation  of  class 
;V!.s  to»v  Iv  mi.r.f,  J1Dg  an^onisms.  Bft  said  nt  Sioux  Falls  In  April. 
i-  evervrinvi  i        our   eiiort   in    reference   to    labor   matters    should    be 

•'nrinJt  /  ll  nd  expedient  to  try  to  secure  a  constantly  better  unil-r- 
•':"  togin^o^nempl0yei\,and  «"»plovee.  Everything  possible  should  be 
ri  'nel  tXn  fn  ill6  P yU,pi?t  ly  ,nnd  ^»»w-f^»n*  between  them,  and  ev-rv 
df  n  ? en .J?,  al  ™  ^ich  to,  Io<?k  at  aU  questions,  especially  at  questions 
,:  dispute ,  soniewh at  through  tlie  other's  eves.  ff  met  with  n  since^ 
■■■  iM«»l°nnnio'?.T  ynby  °/ie  ?not4ncr'  and  if  there  Is  furthermore,  power'  bv 
«J  nSTi11"^1''  standpoint,  the  clumce  for  trouble   is  minim' 

■-/■'.i   suppose  every  thinking  man  rejoices  when  bv  medinti' n  or  nrbit-n 
M-ri  it  proms  possible  to  settle  troubles  in  time  ?o   ,v"rV    he  MiSerh  ^  ami 
'^V    woTkC?vhon     nMHk^      ?Toi:eovor,    a    conciliation    committee    can    i„ 

.,L  *.?  „   *.* hfn    .Ul°    tr;?nbl°    >«    *"    i^3    beginning,    or    nt    least    has     nor 


y^-n  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  try  to  come  to  a  common  agreement 
-on  ™  V^wiH?1",*  r  l*e*?t*r*kt  of  the  others  as  well  "ai^of  t,o If." 
«ll«hn  Jw  :  U;h  a.sul?;,C(-t  we  ^,p  fortnnnto  in  having  before  «, 
<hrn  X  n  (b!X(tnleSo,n  m.  tho  work  that  has  3l>st  been  closed  bv  Mv 
hraeite   Coal    Strike    Commission.      This   was   the   eommir  siori    whudi    w  r, 

^™%V±*\aU' al  u?  ™»e  w,1(.n  the  eoal  Htrikt,  in  .110  ai  tI  r^c!-flnr;. 

nfn   n^t-r"PtL°  V"  na,If°n  ^-V   dis-tfi*  *-™<*   to   nono    which   has   !>,- 

"    t    \r, ?  V'-'-i1^  '  ^P'^ual  session,   and  no   Government   document 

,  teeont  years  marks  a  more  important  piece  of  woik  beiw  done  ami 
h-reisjione  which  toachos  sounder  social  moralitv  to  our  people  Tm' 
.•^amission  consisted  of  seven  as  good  men  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  co  mi- 
ry, representing  the  bench,  the  church,  the  Army,  the"  professions the e    - 

"'^?£™n?  Ul-e  eil!poye<3'  They  nctert  as  a  miH  «™*  the  report  which  rh™v 
wnimouPly  signed  is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  common  sonso  and  of  sou  ml 


'■proach  of  winter,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  a  representative  'American  elti/nn 
/aded  with  the  operators  and  miners  to  terminate  their  dispute  and  resume 
■lemming  of  coal  Public  opinion  supported  his  action  so  strongly '  that 
r-.«n  sides  to  the  dispute  aprced  to  resume  work  and  leave  to  a  commission 
; ;' he  appointed  by  the  President  tho  determination  of  the  conditions  of  em 
-ovinent  concerning  which  they  have  been  unable  to  agree 

President    Roosevelt's    successful    intervention    in    toe    eoal    strike    m.-i 

"'■•!'•     ,     aJy™?t    «"Ortjm.oits   approval    of   the   people,    irrespective   of    their 

■•'•htical    affiliations.      Tt   was   not    until    the   commission's    award    had    been 

'jfVie,  and  thought  of  the  great  disturbance  nearly  banished  from  the  mind'- 

u  <he  people,   that  criticism  of  his  conduct,   arising  out  of   tlle  rePentment 

Use  coalmine  presidents  and  the  desire  to  make  nolitical  ^nnita'    be— .il 

:  ppear ,  based  on  the  allegation  that  his  interference  amounted  to  a  modi 

rion   of  property  rtehls.      But  the  criticism   was   hushed    almost  n*   soon 

=  t  appeared  by  the  declaration  of  Judge  Gray,  a  member  of  the  political 

h\-y  opposed    to  the    President,    that   "the  Presirtont\<i  action     m   fn»  from 

^"fertnp  with  or  infringhw  upon  property  rinliU,  tended  to  conserve 'their*  " 

:;»i«-?e   Gray's   statement,    which    appeared   in   a   New   York    Citv    newsp  uvn 

!"l-'i.cmber  1,   1903,   was  as   follows  :  ' 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
■■■■*  confronted  m  October,  1902,  by  the  existence  of  a  crisis  more  erav*  -»mi 

Hi'-  ;»fp.^^^nc>•    fh«r>     <anv     Hint     VtaA    ^/>,-»., v.,,^,^    ct«„^    t.^^    ~i._:t     ^      "  "   .. 


necessaries  of  life,  and  the  probable  continuance  of  the  dispute  thnWi 

not  only  the  comfort  and  health.,  but  the  safety  and  jrood  order  of  the 

i.m.     He  was  without  legal  or  constitutional   power  to  interfere    but  his 

i  ion  as  President  of  the  United  States  gave  him  an  influence,  a   lea'der- 

■.   as   first   citizen   of   the    Republic,    that   enabled   him   to   appeal    to   the 

:*otism    and   good   sense   of   the   parties   to   the  controversy   and   to   plnre 

;    thern  the  moral  coercion  of  public  opinion  to  a?ree  to  an  arbitrament 

!  ic  strike  then  existing  and  threatening  consequences  po  direful  to  the 

■o    country.       He   acted   promptly   and   count wouslv,   and    in    so   doina 

'ted  the  dangers  to  which  1   have  alluded.     So  far  "from   interfering  or 

nging  upon   property   rights,   the  President's   action  tended   to  conserve 

;:  .     The  peculiar  situation   as  regards   the   anthracite  coal   interest  wa- 

-<  they  controlled  a  natural  monopoly  of  a  product  necessary  to  the  com' 

•■•  and  to  the   very   life   of   a   large  portion   of  the   people.      A   prolonged 

j»  -vation  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  necessary  of  life  would  have  tended  to 

:;tp{ ■  Ditate  an   attack  upon   these  property  rights  of  which   you   speak  '  for 

"     i1.1' J1.18  vain  \°  denf  tllat  tbis  Property,  so  peculiar  in  its  conditions' 

which  is  properly  spoken  of  as  *a  natural  monopoly/  is  affected  with  a 

c  interest.     /  do  not  think  that  any  President  ever  acted  more  wisehi 

iieoufiltj,  or  promptly  in  a  national  crisi?.     Mr.   Roosevelt  deserves i  uh' 

d  praise  for  what  he  did." 

*8 


"PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT."— "EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  CIVIL-SERVICE  RULES." 

Mr.  Chairman  :  A  statement  was  recently  printed  in  the  Record  speci- 
fying .sixty  individual  exceptions  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  rules 
which  President  Roosevelt  hfid  rondo  dnrlns  his  Administration,  and  f,-.,m 
this  bat  is  the  argument  has  been  drawn  here  and  much  more  elaborate 
and  unfairly  In  the  press  that  the  President  has  excepted  more  persons  thin 
his  three  predecessors  combined,  and  that  he  has  in  these  sixty  instants 
violated  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  of  much  intrinsic  importance  to  the  service  whether  these 
sixty  cases  were  properly  excepted  from  the  150,000  now  covered  by  the 
law,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  whether  the  President  has,  as  charged 
violated  in  these  cases  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  he  has  always  advu-. 
cated;  whether  he  has,  when  put  to  the  test  of  experience,  abandoned  audi 
discredited  the  strict  principles  which,  he  has  always  professed  in  theory. 
I  have  examined  the  subject  with  some  care,  and  the  conclusion  is  to 
me  clear  and  irresistible  that  his  conduct  as  Executive  has  been  governed 
by  the  same  principles  which  he  professed  as  a  private  citizen,  that  his 
practice  has  squared  exactly  with  his  preaching,  and  that  none  of  his  pred- 
ecessors have  surpassed  him  in  exact  obedience  to  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  civil-service  law.  He  has,  it  is  true,  excepted  by  special  rule 
&ixly  persons,  but  each  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors  excepted  a  far 
greater  number,  not,  indeed,  often  by  special  rules  for  each  individual,  hut 
by  rules  covering  each  from  1  person  to  8,000  persons. 

Under  former  Administrations  any  exceptions  that  were  made  were 
in  the  nature  of  general  amendments  to  the  rules  and  admitted  whole 
classes,  even  where  the  necessity  existed  only  with  respect  to  individuals. 
Under  the  present  Administration  practically  all  such  general  exceptions 
have  been  abrogated,  and  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles 
laid  down  in  the  civil-service  act  has  been  made  uniform  throughout  the 
service.-  In  doing  this  it  has  been  recognized  that,  as  contemplated  by 
the  law,  occasional  instances  might  arise  where  adherence  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  rules  would  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  the  service, 
and  such  cases  have  been  treated  as  exceptional  and  by  direct  Executive 
order  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  rules,  and  the  reason  for  such 
action  has  been  frankly  stated  and  published. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  accurately  how  many  were  excepted 
under  each  Administration,  but  as  well  as  I  can  ascertain  President  Cleve- 
land excepted  in  his  first  Administration  over  600,  while  he  increased  the 
classified  service  from  15,000  to  27,000.  President  Harrison  excepted  over 
200,  besides  the  railway  mail  clerks,  and  increased  the  service  from  27,000 
to  42,000.  President  Cleveland  in  his  second  Administration  excepted  over 
200,  and  still  further  increased  the  service  from  42,000  to  86,000.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  excepted  by  one  order  over  8,000  and  increased  the  service 
from  86,000  to  120,000,  and  President  Roosevelt  has  excepted  60  and  made 
the  increase  from  120,000  to  150,000,  the  present  number.  Certainly  the 
numbers  compare  favorably. 

Under  his  Administration  the  number  within  the  classified  service  wan 
far  greater  than  any  predecessor,  and  nevertheless  his  exceptions  havi 
been  far  less.  It  is  true  his  exceptions  were  made  for  individuals  and  tbd 
others  mainly  for  classes,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  that  is  to  his  discredit  or 
why  it  justifies  the  charge  that  he  has  made  more  exceptions  than  :iny 
predecessor.  Being  temporary  and  not  permanent,  it  affects  the  service 
less,  it  of  course  gives  the  opportunity  to  designing  persons  to  mit-ieaa 
the  public  and  make  a  statement  which  is  technically  true  but  wl.;>ltt 
unfair  in  saying  that  he  suspended  the  law  in  more  individual  cvei 
than  any  predecessor. 

Examination  shows  that  these  were  cases  where  for  one  reasor  -1 
another  the  places  could  he  filled  better  by  appointment  than  from  the  regu- 
lar eligible  list.  Each  case  as  it  occurred  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  an- 
nual printed  report  of  the  commission.  Hardly  any  of  the  appointees 
known  to  the  President  personally.  As  a  rule,  the  exceptions  were 
requested  by  the  head  of  a  Department  or  bureau  from  the  Civil  Se.  vie* 
Commission,  That  bipartisan  commission  examined  it  and  approve.  It 
so  there  could  be  no  politics  in  it,  and  then  on  their  recommendation  tin 
President  acted,  and  by  special  rule  made  the  exception.  Whenever  th< 
commission  recommended  again«?t  such  action,  the  President  refused  t<- 
cept.  There  was  no  partisan  advantage  to  be  gained ;  there  were  no  ?& 
sonal  friendships  to  be  gratified ;  there  was  no  political  "pull"  to  b>  «° 
cou raged  ;  but  they  were  cases  where  the  best  administration  deroi'^fl 
that  the  power  given  by  law  to  relieve  any  over-rigidity  of  the  sy^13 
should  be  exercised. 


'FEWER   APPOINTMENTS   WITHOUT    COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION  UNDER  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

THAN  UNDER  ANY  OTHER  PRESIDENT." 


.-tract  from  statement  of  lion.  W.  I).  FOULKE,  printed  in  dally  Congres- 
sional Record,  April  80,  1904, 


April  16,  1904. 
Dear  Sir:  Criticism  of  President  Roosevelt  lias  recently  been  made  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  on  the  ground  that  he  has  made  a  larger  number  of 
irregular  appointments  to  the  classified  service  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  present  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  only  been  in 
otSlee  a  few  months,  and  as  these  alleged  facts  occurred  in  your  adrninistra- 
on  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  opinion  of  the  ground  for  these  asser- 
tions. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Frederick  H.   Gillett. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Foulkk, 

IVashingtun.  D.  C, 

April    16,   1904. 
Dbau  Sin  :  The  assertions  you  speak  of  are  untrue.     The  fact  is  exactly 
other   way.     There  have  been  fewer  appointments  without   competitive 
lamination  under  President  Roosevelt  than  under  any  other  President,  and 
there  has  been  no  Administration  since  the  passage  of  the  civil-service  act 
in  which  the  competitive  system  has  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  and  cer- 
uty.     It  has   been  necessary  for  every   President  to  permit  certain   posi- 
es to  be  iilied  without  examination.     The  number  has  been  reduced  from 
te  to  time  and  the  range  of  the  competitive  system  extended.     This  pro- 
cess  has  gone  on   faster   under   President  Roosevelt   than  under  any  other 
Piesident.     Of  the  sixty  cases  of  suspensions  of  the  rules  during  his  Ad- 
ministration,  only   thirty-three   nre  of   persons   who   were  allowed   to   enter 
iiw  service  without  examination. 

In  other  words,  out  of  over  70,000  appointments  to  the  competitive  ser- 
in? since  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  in 
Itcse  thirty-three  cases  to  require  competitive  examination.  The.se  cases 
'firm  less  than  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  appointments.  They 
emprise,  for  instance,  a  .steward  in  the  White  House,  a  coachman  in  the 
Navy  Department,  two  special  agents  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the 
uperintendeut  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  other  cases 
here,  on  account  of  special  reasons,  the  application  of  the  rules  was  coti- 
idered  impracticable,  unwise,  unjust,  or  unnecessary.  These  cases  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
"\\'.-y  were  usually  made  on  the  recommendation,  of  a  Cabinet  officer  and 
1th  the  approval  of  the  commission.  In  ail  of  these  cases  the  person  was 
•u-^pted  and  not  the  position.  This  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  the  better  plan.  If,  for  instance,  the  position  of  coachman  had  been 
excepted  generally,  and  not  the  particular  man,  it  would  be  fou'nd  that  the 
number  of  coachmen  would  increase  and  many  exceptions  would  creep  in 
instead  of  one. 

The  statement  of  Representative  Hay  that  during  the  Administrations 
[of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  HarrHon  there  were  no  suspensions  of  the  rules 
[and  only  three  during  the  Administration  of  McKinley,  while  in  Roosevelt's 
Administration  there  have  been  sixty,  leads  to  a  most  erroneous  inference. 
puier  previous  Administrations  exceptions  were  not  usually  made  by  means 
ff  suspension  of  the  rules,  but  by  means  of  chantjes  in  the  rules,  thus  except- 
p\<7  certain  classes  of  positions  from  competitive  examination,  'From  time  to 
:ime  Presidents  Cleveland,  Harrison,  and  McKinley  excepted  from  competi- 
ion  hundreds  of  positions  which  had  been  competitive.  On  one  occasion 
lone — May  29,  3  899 — 8,047  such  places  were  excepted.  But  these  excep- 
tions were  not,  in  the  main,  in  the  form  of  "suspensions  of  the  rules,"  which 
fcas  the  only  matter  called  for  by  the  House  resolution.  President  Roose- 
feh,  however,  made  them  in  the  form  of  such  suspensions  for  the  express 
purpose  of  limiting  their  number. 

Moreover,  prior  to  April  15,  1903,  there  was  a  provision  fallowing  ap- 
pointments without  examination  where  the  position  to  be  filled  required 
such  peculiar  qualifications  in  respect  to  knowledge  and  ability,  or  such 
scientific  or  special  attainments,  wholly  or  in  part  professional  or  tech- 
nical, as  are  not  ordinarily  required  in  the  executive  service  of  the  United 
States."  Under  this  provision  President  McKinley  made  twenty-one  ap- 
tointmertts  and  President  Roosevelt  only  five.  Instead  of  making  appoint- 
fcpnts  of  this  kind  under  a  general  rule.  President  Roosevelt  preferred  to 
fcal  with  each  case  separately  by  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  several  of 
i'w  thirty-three  appointments  referred  to  are  of  this  character,  as,  for 
France,  that  of  a  cable  engineer  in  the  Signal  Service  in  the  Philippines. 
During  the  last  year  4.688  more  appointments  were  made  through  com- 
petitive examination  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  3,007  more  appoint- 
saerts  were  made  in  that  year  than  in  the  year  before.  Under  President 
evelt  about  SO. 000  positions  have  been  added  to  the  classified  service. 
Heretofore  extensions  of  the  classified  service  have  usually  taken  place 
J*a-  the  close  of  an  Administration  and  the  exceptions  made  soon  after  the 
Administration  commenced.  But  President  Roosevelt,  at  the  very  be- 
ing- of  his  Administration,  began  to  extend  the  number  of  competitive 
cations  and  io  strengthen  the  rules.  He  also  dealt  out  summary  justice 
offenders',  several  of  whom  held  high  positions  in  his  own  party. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  most  acute  convulsions  of  horror  at  the 
indent's-  alleged  betrayal  of  civil-service  reform  come  from  those  who, 
tee  Senator  Bailey  snd  Representative  Hay-  (who  voted  against  the  appro- 
friajton  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission),  proclaim  themselves  the  adve- 
nes of  the  spoils  system  in  ail  its  brutality,  while  the  life- Ions?  advocates 
n  the  competitive  system  recognized  in  President  Roosevwlt  the  most  con- 
sent and  efficient,  supporter  of  that,  system  who  has  ever  occupied  the 
-•'"! 'itive   Chair. 

The  council  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  at  its  last 
bfc.ing,  in  December,  1903,  with  knowledge  of  these  exceptions,  congratu- 
'&c  the  country  on.  the  revision  of  the  civil-service  rules  approved  by  the 
Wdent.  *  *  Tbis  ts  the  first  Administration  since  the  organization  of 
J*  league  where  three  years  have  passed  without  any  serious  criticism  of 
fepffMMenfc     *     *     * 

W.  B,  WOXfLMJk 

s40  , ,  -^4 


'THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS  ARE  OEPuJ 

TIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  JUST  THE 

EXTENT  THAT  HE  SEES  FIT." 


Extract  from  debate  in  daily   Congressional  Record,  April  15,  190%. 


Mr.  Dai.zei.l.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  XL 
who  nas  seen  fit  to  attack  the  President  on  his  civil-service  record,  ad 
that  the  President  acted  entirely  within  his  right.  The  gentleman  is  a  1; 
unfair,  however,  in  not  giving  the  reasons  why  the  President  exere 
.what  the  gentleman  concede?  to  he  his  right.  It  teas  because  these  cu 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  were  provided  for  in  appropriation  bills,  the  vcV 
of  which  would  have  necessitated  an  extra  session  of  Comjrens.  Bos! 
those  appointees  were  not  outsiders,  but  census  clerks  and  'war  emerge 
clerks.  It  was  unfair  to  the  men  and  women  who,  acting  on  the  5. 
faith  of  the  Government,  had  incurred  the  trouble  and  expense  of  get-) 
their  names  on  the  eligible  list.  It  is  doubtful  if  public  opinion  would  h:. 
.sustained  the    President   in   making  an    issue  with   Congress   over   it. 

I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  ask  to  have  read  in  mv  time  all  of  ; 
article  in  the  Washington  Pont  of  to-day,  entitled  "What  the  merit  :  • 
tern  is." 

Mr.  Hay.     I  do  not  suppose  the  gentleman  wishes  to  misrepresent  ru 

Mr.   Dalzkll.      Not   at  all. 

Mr.  Hvy.  The  cases  I  referred  to  were  not  eases  that  were  put  un<! 
the  civil  service  by  an  appropriation  bill.  They  were  sixty  Individ  • 
cases 

Mr.  Daxerll,  I  am  willing  that  the  srentleman's  statement  shall  < 
alongside  of  the  statement  that  the   Clerk   is  about  to   read. 

Mr.  Hay..  No  reasons  were  given,  or  if  any  reasons  were  given  th< 
certainly  were  not  the  reasons  given  in  the  article  to  which  the  "gentlon;; 
refers. 

Mr.  Dat.ze?.l.     T  am  content  that  the  comparison  shall  be  made. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

WHAT  THE  MEBIT  SYSTEM  ia 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  its  annual  rci-.n 
to  Congress,  to  .state  the  number  of  exceptions  made  by  the  President 
the  rule  requiring  that  entrance  to  the  classified  service  shall  be  thro-u: 
competitive  examination.  Sixty  exceptions  are  named  in  the  latest  rep-) 
as  the  total  of  President  Roosevelt,  whereas  President.  McKinley's  tot/u< 
only  three.  Whereupon  the  Cleveland  Plain  Denier,  in  common  with  ijjuj: 
other   newspapers,   makes   loud   complaint.      The   Plain   Dealer    says: 

"President  Roosevelt  is  charged  with  being  twenty  times  a  grcv.l' 
offender  than  his  immediate  predecessor.  Sixty  cases  are  reported  in  wh'w 
he  suspended  the  civil-service  law  lor  the  purpose  of  original  appointment 
transfers,  or  promotions.  Whether  there  were  good  reasons  for  these  >~u' 
pensions  is  not  stated  in  the  report  raid  may  not  be  known  to  the  cn<r 
missioners.  The  point  is  that  President.  Roosevelt,  who  had  gained  the  ivj- 
utatlon  of  being  the  most  strenuous  of  civil -service  reformers  and  who  ha 
served  six  years  as  Civil  Service  Commissioner  before  becoming  Presid  :r 
has  5'ince  his  occupancy  of  that  office  taken  advantage  of  the  position  u 
repeatedly  suspend  the  operation  of  the  eivii-service  law  in  order  tha 
appointments,   illegal  under  it?   provisions,  might   be  made  with  impuni-.v 

There  are  a  number  of  assertions  in  that  brief  extract  which  reveal  I 
absence  of  the  Plain  Dealer's  usual  accuracy  of  statement.  In  the  'lr 
place,  the  commission,  mindful  of  its  duties  -and  knowing  that  the  Pr:  i 
dent  has  exercised  only  his  lawful  right  in  those  exceptions,  ha; 
"charged"  him  with  anything.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  decidedly  zrro 
neous  to  call  those  exceptions,  made  under  ample  authority  of  law,  ''■ 
pending  the  operations  of  the  law."  It  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  off 
decency  for  the  commission  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  Presid  it 
conduct.  It  is  not  its  official  business  to  ask  for  his  reasons  in  any  mic! 
case,  nor  is  he  under  any  obligations  to  enlighten  the  commission  on  Hia 
score. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  that  the  merit  system,  as  embodied 
the  civil  service  act  of  1888  and  a  long  series  of  Executive  orders,  cot'-/. 
entirely  of  Executive  concessions,  alterable  at  any  time  at  the  discrete  ••< 
the  Executive.  Great  as  is  the  authority  of  the  legislative  department, 
can  not  limit  or  set  aside  the  duties  and  prerogaives  of  the  Executive-, 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  One  of  those  prerogatives  is  the  appoint 
poiver,  and  it  is  as  completely  beyond  the  control  of  Congress  as  arc  t 
functions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  By  Executive  concessions  the  ori,--)r 
machinery  of  the  merit  system  was  created,  and  by  Executive  conees  ^ 
the  area  of  its  operations  has  been  greatly  extended.  As  a  matter  of  ? 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  deputies  of  the  President  to  jus*  t 
extent  that  he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  within  his  lawful  right  to  reduce  or  em  v 
that  extent  as  he.  may  see  fit.  He  could  make  a  hundred  exceptions  an: 
day  or  modify  or  repeal  any  of  the  extending  orders  without  doing  vio :w 
either  to  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  Post  has  no  data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  ot  m 
wisdom  of  the  sixty  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  commission's  report 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  during  the  first  six  or  eight  mont" .?  < 
President  Roosevelt's  incumbency  a  larger  number  of  irregular  apf  J" 
ments  to  the  classified  service  were  made  than  in  the  entire  term  of  «r 
of  his  predecessors.  But  these,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  were  provided  f  v  j 
appropriation  bills,  the  vetoing  of  which  would  have  necessitated  an  xti 
session  of  Congress.  Besides,  those  appointees  were  not  outsiders.  & 
census  clerks  and  war  emergency  clerks. 

It  was  unfair  to  the  men  and  women  who,  acting  on  the  good  fa: -l>  l 
the  Government,  had  incurred  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  -1-1 
names  on  the  eligible  list.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  public  opinion  would  -iav 
sustained  the  President  in  making  an  issue  with  Congress  over  it. 

Appointments,  transfers,  or  promotions  are  always  fairly  open  to  r "-1; 
discussion,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  President  is  respoi ..-"ibl 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  that  freedom*  of  ai>:'--,lnl 
ment,  transfer,  and  promotion  go  with  that  responsibility.  Nor  6ho«-id.' 
be  forgotten  that  the  President,  not  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  i  *''. 
Chief  Executive,  and  that  concessions  and  deputations  do  not  ame-d  ® 
annul  the  Constitution, 
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THE  PRESIDENT  WILL  NOT  TOLERATE  WRONG  IN 
ANY  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL,  HIGH  OR  LOW." 


rtracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  C.  SPOONER  of   Wisconsin,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  18,   190-b- 


Every  g-^ocl  cittern,  Democrat  as  well  as  Republican,  deplores  the  fact 
ti:at  there  was  corruption  in  the  Po.st-Oflice  Department.  Every  man  knows 
t  that  constitutes  the  gravest  menace,  wherever  it  exists,  to  our  system 
of  government.  It  is  "moral  treason  to  the  state  ;*'  and  it  is  more  danger- 
ous, Mr.  President,  to  the  state  than  the  treason  of  the  Constitution  is,  as 
[he  work  of  the  sapper  and  miner  is  more  dangerous,  because  more  insid- 
ious, than  the  open  contest  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  happens  to  all  Ad- 
ministrations; it  happens  not  only  in  the  General  Government,  but  it 
occurs  in  the  governments  of  all  the  States.  There  is  no  State  absolutely 
exempt  from  it  in  its  history.  It  happens  in  the  various  municipalities  of 
the  country  ;  in  the  larger  ones  generally  more  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 
I?  is  a  menace.  It  is  the  duty,  I  agree,  of  all  men,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, to  unite  in  its  extirpation,  and  every  man  found  puilty  of  breach  of 
trust  to  the  people  should  be  exposed  and  punished.     *      *      * 

The  Senator   from   Maryland    [Mr.   Gorman]    made   a   speech   ihe  other 
y   to   which   I   listened   with   great   interest.      It   has   been   followed    by   a 
oeeh    from  the   Senator   from    North   Carolina    [Mr.   Simmons]    and    other 
Senators,  arraigning  us   for  not  having  adopted  the  Penrose  resolution   for 
general    investigation    of   the    Post-Office    Department,    with    the    amend- 
■nt   proposed  to  it  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland.     *      *      * 
The  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  reads  : 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,   in  view 
the   charges  of   corruption,    extravagance,   and   violations   of   law   in   the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  is  hereby — 

I  read  it  as  amended  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland — 
instructed  to  direct  the  Postmaster- General  to  send  to  the  committee  nil 
papers  connected  with  the  recent  investigation  of  his  Department,  and  said 
committee  shall  make  further  inquiry  into  the  administration  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  said  Department,  and  make  report  thereon  to  the  Senate  upon 
completion  of  said  investigation  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May.  1904. 

The  counsel  of  Mr.  Maehen  and  Mr,  Beavers  and  the  remainder  of 
Imse  who  have  been  indicted  could  have  asked  no  better  thing  than  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  The  counsel  for  those"  men  had  sought,  in 
fact,  In  New  York,  as  they  had  sought  in  the  court  here,  Mr.  President, 
by  judicial  processes  to  reach  and  bring,  subject  to  their  inspection,  a  part 
of  the  very  papers  which  would  have  been  given  to  the  world  if  this  reso- 
ation  had  been  adopted. 

What  did  the  resolution  cover?  It  covered  the  reports  of  the  post- 
oflice  inspectors  and  all  of  them.  It  would  include  the  exhibits  connected 
with  those  reports ;  it  would  have  laid  hare  to  these  men  who  are  under 
indictment  every  shred  of  evidence  upon  which  the  Government  relies  to 
'unvict  and  bring  them  to  justice,      *      *      * 

A  Senatorial  investigation  into  the  Department  could  not  possibly  have 
teen  made  within  the  time  limited  by  the  Senator,  because  it  is  made  by 
Senators,  each  of  whom  is  on  other  committees,  each  of  whom  is  charged 
*ith  the  duty  of  legislating,  each  one  of  whom  represents  a  Commonwealth  in 
the  Senate,  each  one  of  whom  is  subject  to  the  legitimate  calls  of  his  con- 
stituents, each  one  of  whom  is  already  burdened  with  the  routine  duties 
incident  to  life  in  the  Senate. 

Whatever  our  friends  on  the  other  side  say  about  the  President,  I  am 
Mitisfled  that  the  (treat  mass  of  the  people,  Democratic  and  Republican,  will 
ee  with  me,  that  from  the  beginning  he  has  shown  that  he  will  not 
[o/>  rate,  and  he  in  Tc-crn  to  searcJi.  it  out,  ivrc.no  in  any  public  official,  high 
fr  low.  I  think  a  Senate  committee  would  not  have  made,  and  could  not 
'aae  made,  the  investigation  that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bristow.  After 
H<ks  of  work  1  am  told  that  a  bright  inspector  found  at  midnight  a  "lead" 
fn  Mr.  Maehen,  because  among  an  immense  number  of  vouchers  be  was 
*tr-ck  by  the  similarity  of  the  amounts  of  remittances  made  to  Mr.  Lorenz 
to  Ohio.  These  men  are  detectives.  They  have  run  down  clews  all  over 
ftp.  United  States.  They  have  aiding  them  always  the  ambition  of  men, 
the  hatred  of  men,  the  jealousy  of  men. 

Thousands  of  suspicions  and  rumors  are  communicated  to  such  men  to 
to  s-xplored.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  turn  out  to  be  malicious  and  empty. 
But  this  is  essentially  the  work  of  detectives. 

And  the  Senators  ask  the  Senate,  and  berate  us  because  we  did  not  fall 
'lRtr,  it,  to  pase,  upon  the  theory  that  because  some  thieves  have  been  found 
!a  the*  Post-Office  Department  the  Department  is  full  of  thieves,  a  resolu- 
te providing  for  a  short  investigation  by  a  committee  of  Congress  ending 
**\  1. 
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"THE  AMERICAN   PEOPLE  BELIEVE  IN  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon,  C.  II.  OROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  9,  1004* 


The  American  people  believe  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  that  be- 
half. 1  believe  that  they  understand  him  to  be  a  genius,  a  munj 
of  great  power,  a  man  of  unlimited  patriotism.  [Applause  on  the 
Republican  side.]  I  have  told  you  what  he  has  done  as  a  Repub-j 
lican;  I  have  told  you  what  he  has  done  as  President  of  the  Unitcdj 
Stales.  I  now  point  to  him  as  a  citizen,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  typej 
—a  true  type  -of  the  American  citizen  of  this  country.  Now,  tcllj 
me  what  he  did  that  was  wrong.  You  can  not  do  it.  Are  you] 
not  surprised  at  yourselves  when  you  try  to  think  of  it?  You  say] 
he  is  not  safe.  Well,  when  a  man  has"  served  his  country  nearjyj 
ten  years  in  various  offices,  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  the  high  office] 
suddenly  thrust,  upon  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  aivlj 
you  can  not  name  an  affirmative  act  he  has  done  that  was  not  rightj 
It  is  not  worth  while  for  you  to  come  around  here  and  say  Huiij 
you  have  not  confidence  in  him.  I  am  not  expecting  that  everybody) 
will  have  confidence  in  him,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  we  do  expectj 
that  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  in-j 
tcrior,  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  North,  on  the  vast  prairies  of 
the  great  West  where  grow  the  cereal  crops  of  this  country,  in  the 
great  manufacturing  centers  of  this  country,  there  will  go  up  <i 
voire  that  will  not  only  ratify  the  action  of  the  Republican  parly 
in  this  Congress,  but  will  approve  without  criticism  or  condemnation 
ihe  public  'acts,  the  life,  and  the  character  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  I  to 
Republican  party  had  a  right  to  stand  in  better  light  to  itself  than 
it  stands  to-day,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  During  the  past  tw< 
Presidential  campaigns  you  have  been  ashamed  of  yourselves.  You 
could  not  attack  us:  All  you  asked  was,  for  God's  sake  to  let  yoi 
alone;  but  having,  as  you  think,  gotten  rid  of  the  environment; 
that  pulled  you  down,  that  destroyed  you,  that  broke  you  up  int< 
fragments,  you  have  been  very  vigorous  in  attacking  the  Itepuh; 
lican  party.  You  have  done  it* very  ably;  you  have  clone  it  as  wcl. 
as  it  could  be  done  by  anybody  in  the  world.  You  are  strong  ir 
that  direction.  You  are  a  party  of  negation.  You  are  not  a  part) 
of  progress  and  going  ahead.  You  stand  holding  onto  the  cou 
tails  of  the  world,  hollering  "Whoa!"  whenever  it  attempts  to  move 
[Applause  and  laughter  on  the  Republican  side.] 

You  are  wonderfully  efficient  to  block  the  wheels,  but  when 
comes  to  probatory  action,  when  yon  come  to  doing  something 
when  you  come  to  agreeing  about  something,  you  are  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of* the  party  that  has  been  broken  tip  into  frag 
merits  through  all  the  past  years  of  two  splendid  Administration 
by  the  Republican  party.  Indeed,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned 
the  seeds  of  sin  were  sown  in  the  early  clays  of  Cleveland's  Adminis 
tration,  and  you  could  very  well  say,  quoting  the  old  couplet 
Soon  as  we  drew  our  infant  breath — 

As  a  party  in  power — 

The  seeds  of  sin  grew  up  to  death. 

[Laughter  on  the  Republican  side.] 

And  so  it  is  not  strange  that  to-day  you  can  not  tell  what  ;?0! 
want,  and  certainly  you  can  not  tell  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Republican  party  to  k^v. 
that  the  people  of  the  country  stand  by  the  principles  that  ■  •#) 
have  advocated;  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Republican  party  to  k!*ov 
that  here,  within  two  months*  of  their  coming  nomination,  the  w?»Oii 
consensus  of  the  American  people  who  voted  for  McKinley  a"1 
who  voted  against  Bryan  are  to-day  standing  by  the  same  prp(' 
sitions,  the  same  principles;  and  it  is  gratifying  for  us  to  k?lf 
that  at  ihe  head  of  the  column,  carrying  ihe  banner  of  his  f?--ai 
cesser,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  our  candidate,  and  that  victory  #"" 
eoffie  again  to  the  Republican  parly.  [Loud  applause  on  the  -e 
publican  side,] 
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'THE  NAME  OF  OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT  IS  THE  NAME 
OF  THE  PRESENT  PRESIDENT,  THEO- 
DORE  ROOSEVELT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  ALBERT  J.   BEVERIDGE  of  Indiana,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  1,  1904* 


Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  I  only  intended  to  speak  a  moment  or  two, 
but  I  have  still  another  thought,  inspired  by  the  remark  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  delivered  with  a  good  deal  of  explosive  energy,  that 
we  must  fight  for  our  lives.  "Fight  for  our  lives!"  Why?  Certainly  not 
upon  the  showing  which  the  Senator  made  upon  the  post-office  investiga- 
tion j  certainly  not  upon  the  showing  which  the  Senator  so  eloquently  made 
concerning  the  conditions  of  prosperity  in  this  country ;  certainly  not  upon 
what  has  been  accomplished  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  President. 

Consider  the  achievements  of  7iis  Administration.  In  the  great  ques- 
tion of  legislation  concerning  modern  industrial  organization,  so  wise  have 
been  the  policies  which  the  Republican  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  proposed,  that  all  the  power  of  partisanship  was 
not  able  to  consolidate  that  side  of  the  Chamber  against  them.  This  side 
of  the  Chamber  stood  a  solid  phalanx  in  favor  of  those  measures  concerning 
trust  legislation,  and  you  of  the  opposition,  admitted  that  they  were  so 
excellent  that  you  divided  upon  them,  many  of  you  being  forced  by  the 
merit  of  those  measures  to  give  them  the  approval  of  your  votes. 

Then  we  came  to  Cuban  reciprocity,  a  measure  o%  national  honor  and 
of  national  good  business,  too  ;  and  so  wise  was  that  measure  that,  declaring 
you  would  oppose  it  forever,  when  it  came  to  a  vote  a  large  number  of  you 
of  the  opposition  supported  it. 

Then  we  came  to  that  great  world  work  of  the  centuries — the  Panama 
Canal,  the  eternal  wedding  of  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  globe  in  the 
interests  of  the  commerce  of  mankind  and  the  on-going  and  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  It  was  fought  for  weeks  by  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
opposition,  who  was  in  desperate  search  of  an  issue,  and  he  thought  he 
had  found  in  Panama  a  new  one.  Yet  so  wise  was  the  Administration 
policy  that  you  could  not,  by  all  the  power  of  partisan  discipline,  consoli- 
date your  votes  against  it. 

So  that  in  every  great  constructive  measure  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  last  three  years  you  yourselves  have  not  been  able  to  solidly  oppose 
them. 

Weil,  then,  when  all  the  powers  of  partisanship  and  partisan  discipline 
can  not  unite  your  own  votes  against  those  Republican  measures  here  in 
the  Senate,  do  you  fancy  that  you  can  appeal  to  the  American  people  with 
very  much  confidence  to  unite  against  them? 

Does  the  Senator  find,  then,  in  what  we  have  done,  and  what  all  the 
power  of  partisan  discipline  could  not  unite  that  side  of  the  Chamber 
against,  any  ground  for  his  prophecy  that  we  must  fight  for  our  lives? 

But,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  whether  the  Senator  has  any  good  grounds 
for  it  except  a  militant  desire  to  do  battle,  it  was  exceedingly  chivalrous 
upon  his  part  to  give  us  warning  of  the  mighty  conflict  he  is  about  to  force 
upon  us.  Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  he  had  In  mind  all  the  time  as  the 
ground  for  his  challenge,  not  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  not  an  investi- 
gation unparalleled  in  effectiveness  and  fearlessness  inaugurated  by  a  Re- 
publican Administration,  not  measures  which  were  solidly  supported  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  and  which  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  divided 
upon,  bo  great  was  their  excellence,  but  instead  a  mysterious  something 
which  the  Senator  himself  felt  was  too  precious  to  intrust  to  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people. 

Well,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  has  pursued  his  usually  excellent 
logic.  The  Senator  tells  us  that  we  have  agreed  upon  our  candidate.  That 
is  true.  We  have.  He  says  it  has  been  in  obedience  to  some  power  that 
those  on  their  side  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  and  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

I  will  tell  him  what  that  power  is,  although  I  am  not  surprised,  from 
reviewing  the  poHtical  history  of  the  last  eight  years,  that  the  Senator  and 
his  colleagues  do  not  know  what  that  power  is. 

The  power  that  has  caused  us  to  agree  upon  our  candidate  is  that  power 
known  as  the  people.  That  is  the  power  to  which  we  have  yielded  a  willing 
o>«d  glad  obedience,  and  always  will;  and  it  is  oecause  that  has  been  our 
course  of  conduct  that  we  are  in  power  to-day  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Yes,  we  have  agreed  upon  our  candidate,  and  the  power  that  caused 
v*  to  agree  is  the  people.  And  that  power  which  caused  agreement  upon 
him  as  a  candidate  will  cause  agreement  upon  him  at  the  polls,  and  the 
ftame  of  our  candidate,  the  name  of  our  next  President,  is  the  name  of  the 
Present  President  of  the  United  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  we  are 
olad  and  proud  to  deviate  it 
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"THE  PRESIDENT  AND  TRADES-UNIONISM/'-.*™ 
THE  UPRIGHT  MAN,  RICH  OR  POOR." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  G.  H.  CfROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  4,  1904. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  mADES-UNlONISM. 

While  intelligence  and  character  still  count  as  essential  elements 
of  success  in  individuals,  there  remains  room  for  associated  action 
in  large  enterprises  where  the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
multitude  and  personal  contact  of  employer  and  employee  is  no 
longer  possible. 

This  fact  is  fully  recognized  by  President  Roosevelt  in  common 
with  the  political  economists  and  other  leaders  of  thought  at  the 
present  time.  Thus  in  his  address  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  April 
6,  1903,  he  declared  that  "much  can  be  done  by  organization,  com- 
bination—union among  the  wage-workers,"  and  went  on  to  explain 
the  change  that  has  come  about  in  modern  industry,  as  follows: 

The  wage-workers  in  our  cities,  like  the  capitalists  in  our  cities,  face 
totally  changed  conditions.  The  development  of  machinery  and  the  extraor- 
dinary change  ia  business  conditions  have  rendered  the  employment  of  cap- 
ital and  of  persons  in  large  aggregations  not  merely  profitable  but  often 
necessary  for  success,  and  have  specialized  the  labor  of  the  wage-worker  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  brought  great  aggregations  of  wage-workers 
together.  More  and  more  in  our  great  industrial  centers  men  have  come  to 
realize  that  they  can  not  live  as  independently  of  one  another  as  in  the  old 
days  was  the  case  everywhere  and  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  country  districts. 
Of  course,  fundamentally,  each  man  will  yet  find  that  the  chief  factor  in  de- 
termining his  success  or  failure  in  life  is  the  sum  of  his  own  individual 
qualities.  He  can  not  afford  to  lose  his  individual  limitation — his  individual 
will  and  power,  but  he  can  best  use  that  power  if  for  certain  objects  he 
unites  with  his  fellows. 

Similarly,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  in  1901,  the  President 
declared  that  "very  great  good  has  been  and  will  be  accomplished 
by  associations  of  wage-workers  when  managed  with  forethought, 
and  when  they  combine  insistence  upon  their  own  rights  with  law- 
abiding  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  display  of  these 
qualities  in  such  bodies  is  a  duty  to  the  nation  no  less  than  to  the 
associations  themselves." 

In  his  second  message  to  Congress,  in  the  year  1909,  President 
Roosevelt  elaborated  this  thought  as  follows: 

This  is  an  era  of  federation  and  combination. .  Exactly  as  business  men 
find  they  must  often  work  through  corporations,  and  as  it  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency of  these  corporations  to  grow  larger,  so  it  is  often  necessary  for  labor- 
ing men  to  work  in  federations,  and  these  have  become  important  factors  of 
modern  industrial  life.  Both  kinds  of  federation,  capitalistic  and  tabor,  can 
do  much  good,  and  as  a  necessary  corollary  they  can  both  do  evil. 

Opposition  to  each  kind  of  organisation  should  take  the  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  whatever  'is  dad  in  the  conduct  of  any  given  corporation  or  union, 
not  of  attacks  upon  corporations  as  such  nor  upon  unions  as  such,  for  some 
of  the  most  far-reaching  beneficent  work  for  our  people  has  oeen  accom- 
plished through  both  corporations  and  unions.  Each  must  refrain  from  ar- 
bitrary or  tyrannous  interference  with  the  rights  of  others.  Organized 
capital  and  organized  labor  alike  should  remember  that  In  the  long  run  toe 
interest  of  each  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  interest  of  the  gen 
eral  public,  and  the  conduct  of  each  must  conform  to  the  fundamental  rule." 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  individual  freedom  and  of  justice  and  fair  dealing 
toward  all.  Each  should  remember  that  in  addition  to  power  it  must  strive 
after  the  realization  of  healthy,  lofty,  and  generous  ideals.  Every  employer, 
every  wage-worker,  must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  be 
likes  with  his  property  or  his  labor  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others. 

It  Is  of  the  highest  importance  that  employer  and  employee  alike  should 
endeavor  to  appreciate  each  the  view  point  of  the  other  and  the  sure  disaster 
that  will  come  upon  both  in  the  long  run  if  either  grows  to  take  as  habitual 
an  attitude  of  sour  hostility  and  distrust  toward  the  other.  Few  people  de- 
serve better  of  the  country  than  those  representatives  both  of  capital  ana 
labor,  and  there  are  many  such  who  work  continually  to  bring  about  a  goo" 
understanding  cf  this  kind,  based  upon  wisdom  and  upon  broad  and  kind'? 
sympathy  between  employers  and  employed.  Above  all,  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  any  kind  of  class  animosity  in  the  political  world  is,  if  possible- 
even  more  wicked,  even  more  destructive  to  national  welfare,  than  sectional. 
race,  or  religious  animosity.  We  can  get  good  government  only  on  condition 
that  we  keep  true  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  nation  was  founded,  a»<J 
judge  each  man,  not  as  a  part  of  a  class,  but  upon  his  individual  merits.  A" 
that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  whatever  his  creed,  ni» 
occupation,  his  birthplace,  or  his  residence,  is  that  he  shall  act  well  ami 
honorably  by  his  neighbor  and  by  his  country.  We  are  neither  for  the  n<-,fl 
man  as  such  nor  for  the  poor  man  as  such;  we  are  for  the  upright  wan, 
rich  or  poor.  So  far  as  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  National  Government 
touch  these  matters  of  general  and  vital  moment  to  the  nation,  they  sbouJo 
be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  principles  above  set  forth. 
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'DEMOCRATIC   MISREPRESENTATIONS   IN  REGARD 
TO  WHITE  HOUSE  EXPENDITURES." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Eon.  GILBERT  N.  HAUQEN  of  Iowa,  in  daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  %6,  1904. 


The  Republican  party  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  policies 
and  counsels  are  attested  to-day  by  the  grandest  epoch  of  prosperity  the 
nation  has  ever  known.  It  is  not  to  defend  it  that  I  rise  here  to-day,  but 
rather  to  correct  reckless  perversions  of  facts  with  regard  to  the  present 
jccupant  of  the  White  House.  If  anything  is  needed  to  show  the  straits 
to  which  the  Democratic  party  is  driven  for  material  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign, the  best  example  is  furnished  by  these  wholesale  misrepresentations 
of  facts  in  regard  to  White  House  expenditures* 

There  are  some  facts  generally  known  to  all  of  us,  especially  those  of 
you  who  have  investigated  and  given  this  matter  thought  and  attention. 
You  know  and  I  know  as  stated  in  these  articles,  that  the  charges  made  are 
false  and  without  foundation. 

First,  as  to  the  new  stable  for  the  White  House,  a  matter  which  has 
been  discussed  more  or  less  on  the  floor  of  this  House :  To  start  with,  no 
recommendation  was  made  by  the  President  for  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.  Again,  the  stable  is  located  on  unhealthy  ground,  and  on  ground 
pet  aside  for  memorial  purposes,  and  sooner  or  later  the  stables  will  have 
to  be  moved,  and  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  was  proper.  The  President's  stable  is  carried  on 
exactly  as  it  was  carried  on  under  Presidents  Cleveland,  Harrison,  and 
MeKinley,  and  his  other  predecessors.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  Government 
horses  and  carriages.  The  President's  own  horses  and  carriages  have  been 
paid  for  by  himself,  not  by#the  Government.  The  President  pays  for  the 
coachman  and  for  the  feed  of  his  horses. 

Relative  to  the  Mayflower  and  the  naval  review,  the  facts  are  exactly 
as  stated  in  the  article  in  The  Outlook,  and  every  patriotic  citizen  will 
approve  of  what  was  done  in  this  respect. 

Next,  as  to  the  alleged  expenditure  for  furniture  and  decorations  of  the 
White  House :  While  the  plans  carried  out  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  all, 
whatever  work  was  done  was  authorized  by  Congress  on  its  own  motion,  with- 
out any  suggestion  or  recommendation  from  the  President.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  agreed  that  the  work  was  absolutely  necessary.  Mem- 
bers on  your  side  were  among  those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  Senate  and 
House  in  advocating  the  change.  The  building  had  come  to  such  a  condition 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prop  up  the  floors  whenever  a  reception  was  held. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements,  including  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  new  Executive  office  building,  was  not  much  over  half  the  sum 
stated  in  the  article  mentioned,  and  incidentally  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  removed  the  necessity  of  a  much  larger  expenditure  within  a  very 
few  years  to  rebuild  the  White  House.  The  changes  that  have  been  made 
will  stand  for  a  century  to  come. 

In  the  White  House  the  upper  floor  is  used  only  for  the  President's 
family.  The  two  lower  floors,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room.are  used  for  the  public,  the  family  of  the  President  never  otherwise 
using  these  two  floors  unless  in  connection  with  receiving  the  public.  Be- 
tween 150,000  and  200,000  citizens  every  year  visit  the  White  House  and 
go  through  these  two  floors,  or  are  received  personally  by  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Almost  the  entire  expense  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  White 
Uouse  was  for  these  two  floors  used  by  the  public.  The  only  thing  done 
with  the  rooms  on  the  floor  used  by  the  President  and  his  family  was  to 
repair  them,  put  in  modern  plumbing,  etc. ;  in  short,  to  alter  them  only  so 
as  to  make  them  fit  for  habitation. 

All  the  unusual  expense  was  for  the  two  floors  which  are  used  for  the 
Public,  and  which  are,  except  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  used  by  the 
President  and  his  family  only  to  receive  the  public.  In  the  same  way  the 
expense  for  the  maintenance  of  the  White  House  is  almost  entirely  for  the 
Maintenance  and  care  of  these  two  floors  and  for  the  attendants  who  look 
ifcer  the  people  who  come  to  see  the  White  House,  who  average  over  500 
Per  day.  On  the  floor  where  the  President  and  his  family  live  almost  all 
*b<  work  is  done  by  those  whom  the  President  personally  pays. 

In  the  same  way  the  entertaining  done  by  the  President  is  paid  for 

of  his  own  private  purse  when  he  is  in  the  White  House,  just  as  when 
ta  is  at  Oyster  Bay.  The  state  dinners,  where  he  entertains  the  Cabinet, 
Se >  ators,  Members  of  the  Lower  House,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
foreign  representatives  no  less  than  the  smaller  dinners  and  other  entertain- 
Kc.its,  are  paid  for  out  of  the  private  purse  of  the  President,  he  being  put 
to  *  heavy  outlay  from  his  own  private  purse  in  order  that  he  may  suitably 
ful  ill  some  of  the  necessary  functions  of  his  position  as  Chief  Magistrate. 
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"LABOR  RECORD  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  H.  GROSVENOR  'of  Ohio,  in  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  April  4,  190Jh 


\ 
.  I  furnish  here  to-day  the  record  of  the  gentleman  who  will  be  the  Rf»-  j 
publican  candidate  for  President.  It  will  furnish  good  reading  for  the  j 
campaign  into  which  we  are  so  rapidly  moving.  It  will  give  our  Democratic  j 
friends  food  for  thought*  and  It  will  inspire  the  toiling  man  of  the  country  j 
with  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  the  old  Republican  party,  the  party  of  I 
Lincoln,  of  Grant,  of  McKinley,  of  II anna,  is  offering  for  the  Presidency  a  I 
man,  a  worthy  successor  to  them  all  and  who  stands  invincible  in  his  record  I 
of  fealty  to  the  hest  interests  of  the  laboring  man  of  the  United  States.         \ 

LABOB   BECOBB   OE   THEOBOBE  BOOSEVELT.  j 

"The  most  vital  problem  with  which  this  country,  and  for  that  matter  \ 
the  v<hole  civilized  world  has  to  deal" —  f 

Said  President  Roosevelt  in  his  first  message  to  Congress —  I 

"is  the  problem  which  has  for  one  side  the  betterment  of  social  conditions,  1 
moral  and  physical,  in  large  cities  and  for  another  side  the  effort  to  deal  \ 
with  that  tangle  of  far-reaching  questions  which  we  group  together  when  t 
we  speak  of  'labor.'  "  \ 

EPITOME     OF    THEOBOBE     BOOSEVELT'S    EAVOBABLlj 

ACTION  ON  LABOB  LEGISLATION,  ! 

As  member  of  assembly  in  New  York  he  voted  for  bills —  ] 

Abolishing  tenement-house  cigar  making  in  New  York  City.  j 

Restricting  child  labor  in  factories  and  workshops.  t 

Regulating  the  labor  hours   of  minors   and  women  in   manufacturing  1 

establishments.  I 

Safeguarding  the  lives  and  limbs  of  factory  operatives.  \ 

Regulating  wage  rates  of  laborers  employed  by  municipalities,  I 

Making  employees  preferred  creditors.  j 

Providing  for  building  mechanics'  liens.  \ 

Prescribing  the  lien  rights  of  working  women.  i 

Protecting  mechanics  and  laborers  engaged  in  sinking  oil  or  gas  wells,  \ 

Abolishing  contract  child  labor  in  reformatory  institutions.  ] 

Creating  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  the  contract  1 

system  of  employing  convicts.                                •  i 

Establishing  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  i 
To  promote  industrial  peace. 

For  a  five-cent  fare  on  the  New  York  City  elevated  railroad. 

Incorporating  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.  j 

For  free  public  baths  in  New  York  City.  j 

As  governor  of  New  York  he  approved  these  measures  :  I 

Creating  a  tenement- house  commission.  ! 
Regulating  sweat-shop  labor. 

Empowering  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  scaffolding  law.  ! 
Directing  the  factory  inspector  to.  enforce  the  act  regulating  labor  hour* 

on  railroads. 

Making  the  eight-hour  and  prevailing~rate-of-wages  laws  effective.  ! 
Amending  the  factory  act — 

(1)  Protecting  employees  at   work   on   buildings.  j 

(2)  Regulating  the  working  time  of  female  employees.  ] 

(3)  Providing  that  stairways  shall  be  properly  lighted. 

(4)  Prohibiting  the  operation  of  dangerous  machinery  by  children, 

(5)  Prohibiting  women  and  minors  working  on  polishing  or  buffing  ! 
wheels. 

(6)  Providing  for  seats  for  waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  \ 
Shortening  the  working  hours  of  drug  clerks.  } 
Increasing  the  salaries  of  New  York  City  school-teachers.  i 
Extending  to  other  engineers  the  law  licensing  New  York  City  engineer*  j 

and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  violating  the  same.  1 

Licensing  stationary  engineers  in  Buffalo.  \ 

Providing  for  the  examination  and  registration  of  horseshoers  in  cities,  j 

Registration  of  laborers  for  municipal  employment.  I 

Relating  to  air  brakes  on  freight  trains.  1 

Providing  means  for  the  issuance  of  quarterly  bulletins  by  the  bureau  \ 
of  labor  statistics. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  while  governor  of  New  York  he  recom- 
mended legislation  (which  the  legislature  failed  to  pass)  in  regard  to 
employers*  liability. 

State  control  of  employment  offices. 

State  ownership  of  printing  plant. 

Devising  means  wrhereby  free  mechanics  shall  not  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  prison  labor. 

AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HE  HAS  SIGNED  BILLS  - 

Renewing  the  Chinese-exclusion  act  and  extending  its  provisions  to  *'»e 
island  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  Mongolian  labor  on  irrigation  works 
and  providing  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  such  p;o- 
jects. 

Abolishing  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  in  the  Philippine  Islari'i 
violation  of  the  act  being  punishable  by  forfeiture  of  contracts  and  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $3  0,000. 

Protecting  the  lives  of  employees  in  coal  mines  in  Territories  by  re- 
lating the  amount  of  ventilation  and  providing  that  entries,  etc.,  shall  be 
kept  well  dampened  with  water  to  cause  coal  dust  to  settle. 

Exempting  from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  household  7,«- 
longings  to  the  value  of  $1,000,  wearing  apparel,  libraries,  schoolboys, 
family  portraits,  and  heirlooms. 

Requiring  proprietors  of  employment  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  pay  a  license  tax  of  $10  per  year. 

Creating  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  making  its  h  ^ 
a  Cabinet  officer. 

Improving  the  act  relating  to  safety  appliances  on  railways. 

Increasing  the  restrictions  upon  the  immigration  of  cheap  foreign  lav 
and  prohibiting  the  landing  of  alien  anarchists. 
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'INTERVENTION  IN  THE  COAL  STRIKE.' -'NO  PRESI- 
DENT EVER  DID  A  WISER  OR  MORE  PATRIOTIC  THING." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  JOHN  C.  SPOONER,  of  Wisconsin, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  18,  1904. 


It  has  been  fashionable  in  certain  circles  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dent as  "unsafe"  for  his  intervention  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike, 
and  that  count  in  the  Democratic  indictment  against  him  has  been 
under  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol  within  a  week  exploited,  not  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  or  his  Democratic  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  action  of  the  President 
was  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Pennsylvania, 
f  wondered  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  his  colleagues 
overlooked  the  President's  relation  to  the  coal  strike.  It  probably 
will  not  be  overlooked  later. 

There  never  was  a  more  baseless  suggestion  than  that  he 
violated  the  Constitution  or  invaded  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State.  There  would  be  as  much  sense  in  charging  the  Civic 
Federation  which  sought  to  adjust  the  coal  strike,  with  invad- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  President,  in  my 
judgment,  ever  did  a  wiser  or  more  patriotic  thing  than  this 
President  did  in  that  behalf.  lie  sent  no  troops  into  Pennsylvania, 
lie  did  not  usurp  any  function  as  President.  He  did  nothing  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  he  informed  the 
gentlemen  who  upon  his  invitation  came  to  him  representing  em- 
ployees and  the  employers  that  as  President,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, he  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  subject. 

But,  Mr.  President,  he  saw  the  terrific  menace  to  the  people  of 
lie  United  States.  The  winter  was  upon  us.  The  coal  strike  had 
locked  up  the  mines  and  stopped  the  sources  of  fuel  production. 
It  bid  fair  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Already  the  supply  had 
almost  reached  the  point  of  famine.  He  knew  and  everyone  else 
knew  that  if  it  continued  without  interruption  there  would  come 
upon  the  country  a  horrible  trouble,  absolutely  unspeakable  and 
absolutely  destructive.  I  suppose  your  "calm,  judicial-minded, 
sale"  President  would  have  felt  himself  constrained  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  sit  in  the  White  House  unmindful  of  the  great  calam- 
ity which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  people.  :Not  so,  thank  God, 
nth  Theodore  Boosevelt.  He,  as  an  individual  occupying 
the  White  House,  invited  these  people  "before  him  and  en- 
treated them  to  end  the  difficulty  by  arbitration,  and  they 
permitted  him,  not  as  President,  but  as  an  individual  who 
happened  to  be  President,  to  name  the  arbitrators,  and  that 
arbitration  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  that  strike. 

Otherwise  what  would  have  happened?  What  would  your  calm, 
sane,  safe,  neutral  President  have  done  in  the  Wrhite  House?  He 
must  have  done  what  President  Ruosevelt  did,  or  he  must  have 
done  nothing.  And  in  less  than  thirty  days  there  would  have 
been  a  mob  in  every  city  of  the  United  States  tearing  down 
buildings  for  fuel,  stealing  the  coal  stored  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies  for  fuel,  thus  paralyzing  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  because  when  men's  homes  are  imperiled,  when  their  wives 
*nd  children  are  freezing,  when  a  calamity  that  means  death  to  all 
aear  to  a  man  in  his  home  is  impending,  and  is  universal,  it  means 
force,  it  means  violence  and  it  would  have  come.  There  would  have 
ijetn  millions  of  socialists  made  in  a  week.  There  would  have  been 
established  a  precedent  in  this  land  which  would  have  set  us 

i';k  a  hundred  years,  in  my  judgment. 

Congress,  without  a  word   of  criticism  _of  the  President,  passed 

e  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  arbitration.  And 
fH  you  will  find,  as  you  already  find  it,  on  the  stump  in  this  coun- 
ty in  the  campaign  to  come,  men  pointing  to  the  action  of  the 
Resident  in  the  coal  strike  as  evidence  of  his  lawlessness,  his  will- 
hp'iess  and  tendency  to  usurp  power. 
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"ROOSEVELT'— "THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  OF  LIV- 

1NG.*— "WISE  TARIFF  AND  IMMIGRATION 

LAWS." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  0.  H.  QROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  m 
daily  Congressional  Record,  April  4»  1904. 


THE  AMEBICAN  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

Under  the  American  form  of  government  the  bulk  of  the  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  wage-workers  must  be  the  work  of! 
the  individual  Commonwealths,  and  when  he  was  governor  of  New 
York  State  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  such  legislation. 

But  the  Federal  Government  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  the; 
maintenance  of  the  relatively  high  standard  of  comfort  that  pre 
vails  in  the  United  States  by  excluding  the  products  of  cheap  foreign 
labor  and  also  shutting  out  workmen  from  lower  civilizations  who  are 
incapable  of  rising  to  the  American  standard  of  living.  Such  coin- 
petition  may  be  prevented  by  wise  tariff  and  immigration  laws,  audi 
on  these  questions  the  President  expressed  himself  strongly  in  his 
first  message  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  under  the  date  of  De- 
cember 3,  1901,  in  the  following  languages 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  farming  interest  no  one  matter  is  of  such) 
vital  moment  to  our  whole  people  as  the  welfare  of  the  wage-workers.  If  the! 
farmer  and  the  wage- worker  are  well  off  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  all 
others  will  be  veil  off  too.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  hearty  congratula- 
tion that  wages  on  the  whole  are  higher  to-day  in  the  United  States  than! 
ever  before  in  our  history,  and  far  higher  than  in  any  other  eountry.  The! 
standard  of  living  is  also  higher  than  ever  before.  Every  effort  of  legislator 
and  administrator  should  be  to  secure  the  permanency  of  this  condition  of; 
things  and  its  improvement  wherever  possible.  Not  only  must  our  labor  he- 
protected  by  the  tariff,  but  it  should  also  be  protected  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  presence  in  this  country  of  any  laborers  brought  over  by  contract) 
or  of  those  who,  corning  freely,  yet  represent  a  standard  of  living  so  de-[ 
pressed  that  they  can  undersell  our  men  in  the  labor  market  and  drag  them 
to  a  lower  level.  I  regard  it  as  necessary,  with  this  end  in  view,  to  reenaut; 
immediately  the  law  excluding  Chinese  laborers,  and  to  strengthen  it. 
wherever  necessary  in  order  to  make  its  enforcement  entirely  effective. 

Our  present  immigration  laws  are  unsatisfactory.  We  need  every; 
honest  and  efficient  immigrant  fitted  to  become  an  American  citizen,  every; 
immigrant  who  comes  here  to  stay,  who  brings  here  a  strong  body,  a  stout; 
heart,  a  good  head,  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  do  his  duty  well  in  every  way 
and  to  bring  up  his  children  as  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  members  of  the 
community.  But  there  should  be  a  comprehensive  law  enacted,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  working  a  threefold  improvement  over  our  present  system.  First,  we 
should  aim  to' exclude  absolutely  not  only  all  persons  who  are  known  to  be 
believers  in  anarchistic  principles  or  members  of  anarchistic  societies,  but 
also  all  persons  who  are  of  a  low  moral  tendency  or  of  unsavory  reputation. 
This  means  that  we  should  require  a  more  thorough  system  of  inspection 
abroad  and  a  more  rigid  system  of  examination  at  our  immigration  ports, 
the  former  being  especially  necessary. 

The  second  object  of  a  proper  immigration  law  ought  to  be  to  secure  by  a 
careful  and  not  merely  perfunctory  educational  test  some  intelligent  capacity 
to  appreciate  American  institutions  and  act  sanely  as  American  citizens. 
This  would  not  keep  out  all  anarchists,  for  many  of  them  belong  to  the  intel- 
ligent criminal  class.  But  it  would  do  what  is  also  in  point — that  is,  tend  to 
decrease  the  sum  of  ignorance,  so  potent  in  producing  the  envy,  suspicion, 
malignant  passion,  find  hatred  of  order,  out  of  which  anarchistic  sentiment 
inevitably  springs.  Finally,  ail  persons  should  be  excluded  who  are  below  a 
certain  standard  of  economic  fitness  to  enter  our  industrial  field  as  competi- 
tors with  American  labor.  There  should  be  proper  proof  of  personal  capac- 
ity to  earn  an  American  living,  and  enough  money  to  insure  a  decent  star* 
under  American  conditions.  This  would  Hop  the  influx  of  cheap  labor  and 
the  resulting  competition  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  of  bitterness  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  life,  and  it  would  dry  up  the  springs  of  the  pestilential  social 
conditions  in  our  great  cities,  where  anarchistic  organizations  have  their 
greatest  possibility  of  growth. 

Both  the  educational  and  economic  tests  in  a  wise  immigration  1 
should  be  designed  to  protect  and  elevate  the  general  body  politic  and  social. 
A  very  close  supervision  should  be  exercised  over  the  steamship  companies 
which  mainly  bring  over  the  immigrants,  and  they  should  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  any  infraction  of  the  law. 

CHINESE-EXCLUSION  LAW  EENEWED  AND  EXTENDED 

TO  THE  ISLAND  TEBBITOBY. 

Acting  upon  these  recommendations,  Congress  renewed  the 
Chinese-exclusion  law  and  extended  it  to  the  island  territory,  whore 
the  system  of  contract  labor  had  previously  existed.  This  act  pro- 
hibits the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  from  such  island  territory- 
to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  and  from  one  portion  of 
said  island  territory  to  another  portion,  but  permit's  their  tra  =  " 
from  one  island  to  another  island  of  the  same  group. 

A  MOBE  STBINGENT  IMSOGBATION  LAW. 
Congress  also  enacted,  and  President   Roosevelt  approved,  a  &**& 
stringent  immigration  law, 
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"INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRAT!ON."-THE  HAGUE 
TRIBUNAL" 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  of  Illinois, 
m  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  27,  1904. 

INTERNATIONAIi  ABBITBATION. 

No  previous  Administration  and  no  country  have  done  more 
toward  the  settlement  by  peaceful  methods,  rather  than  by  war, 
ot  the  differences  which  arise  among  nations  than  have  the  Admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 

I  he  Hague  international  conference  for  peace  was  an  important 

wim  the  direction  of  international  arbitration. 

When  the  Czar  of  Russia  issued  his  invitation  to  the  nations  in 
isjb  to  unite  m  a  conference  to  consider  the  subject  or  disarming 
and  the  promotion  of  peace,  President  McKinley  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  response,  and  he  sent  to  the  conference  at  The  Hague 
a    commission    of    our   most    able    diplomats    and    expert    military 

That  conference  adopted  conventions  with  respect  to  the  customs 
#  «ar  ??  '  the  adaPtion  to  maritime  warfare  of  the  principles 

oi  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864,  and  other  declarations  of  less 
importance. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  in  a  measure  disappointing,  but 
:t  accomplished  one  important  work.  When  the  delegates  assembled, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  divergence  of  views  made  difficult  any 
agreement  on  most  subjects,  but,  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
American  delegates,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  subject  of 
arbitration,  and  a  convention  was  signed  creating  a  permanent  court 
ot  arbitration  at  The  Hague,  which  was  one  of  the  valuable  achieve- 
ments of  that  historic  gathering. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  there  are  some  political  questions 
which  it  may  not  be  proper  to  submit  to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  still 
ihe  conclusion  of  that  convention  is  a  great  step  in  advance  for  the 
promotion  of  peace,  as  it  was  a  recognition  by  the  leading  nations 
ot   the  earth  that  arbitration  is  the  best  method  of  settling  their 

The  second  international  conference  of  American  states,  repre- 
senting the  various  republics  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
idopted  a  convention,  submitting  to  arbitration  at  The  Hague  all 
iamis  for  pecuniary  loss  or  damage  which  may  be  presented  by 
their  respective  citizens  and  which  can  not  be  amicably  adjusted 
through  diplomatic  channels  when  they  are  of  sufficient  importance 
o  justify  arbitration.  That  conference*  also  unanimously  agreed 
to  a  protocol  giving  the  adhesion  of  the  North,  Central,  and  South 
American  republics  to  The  Hague  conventions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  as  Americans  to  know  that  our  Government 

W5f.  J.he  ?rst  t0  show  t0  the  world  its  faith  in  the  efficiency  and 
utility  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  During  the  Administration  of 
President  McKmley  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
upper  California,  known  as  "the  Pious  Fund  claim  against  Mexico," 
accruing  since  1869,  was  submitted  for  decision  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  The  decision  of  the  court 
rendered  in  1909  awarded  to  the  claimants  the  sum  of  $1,490,689,  and 
fis  000      f°r  the  payiIleilfc  hj  Mexico  perpetually  of  an  annuity  of 

This  decision  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  controversy  over 
the  so-called  "Pious  Fund  of  the  Calif ornias." 

Again,  during  the  last  year  President  Roosevelt,  who  had  been 
invited  to  settle  the  controversy  between  three  of  the  powerful 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  feeble  American  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
declined  the  trust  so  flattering  to  his  reputation  for  integrity  and 
impartiality  and  referred  them  to  the  court  at  The  Hague  as  an 
appropriate  place  to  settle  their  differences.  The  outcome  of  that 
submission  has  not  proved  satisfactory  to  many  of  us,  but  the  settle- 
m<-nt  there  made  was  better  than  a  continued  recourse  to  warlike 
measures.  The  principle  announced  in  the  award  does  not  meet 
JW-h  our  approval,  but  another  case  of  similar  character  may  lead 
o  a  different  decision,  and  one  adverse  ruling  should  not  destroy 
tfu-  confidence  in  the  judicial  method  as  the  best  means  of  adjusting 
5u*  international  controversies. 

U  is  not  the  least  among  the  deeds  which  distinguish  the  Admin- 
>t  ations  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  that  they  have  always  striven 
lor  peace  in  their  relations  with  other  rulers  and  sought  to  promote 
8o«»d  will  among  the  nations. 
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^THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY 

CONTROVERSY  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  NOTABLE 

DIPLOMATIC  TRIUMPHS  OF  OUR 

GOVERNMENT." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon*  SHELBY  M,  GULLOM  of  Illinois, 
in  daily  Congressional  Record,  April  27,  1904* 


ALASKAN  BQUITOABY. 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  over  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada 
another  very  important  diplomatic  question  which  has  been  settled 
under  this  Administration. 

The  treaty  of  186S  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  by 
which  we  acquired  Alaska,  in  describing  the  boundary  of  Alaska 
adopted  the  description  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1825  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Years  ago,  however,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  boundary  described  In  the  treaty  of  1825  was  incorrect  as  a 
geographical    fact. 

While  the  country  remained  unsettled  the  definite  boundary  was 
not  so  material,  but  since  the  first  Cleveland  Administration  the 
Alaskan  boundary  has  been  an  important  subject  of  dispute.  The 
feeling  over  the  boundary  among  our  people  in  Alaska,  Washington, 
and  our  extreme  northwestern  States,  as  well  as  among  the  people 
of  Canada,  had  become  very  bitter. 

A  provisional  boundary  was  agreed  upon  in  18T8  and  in  1895 
for  revenue  purposes,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement 
and   unsatisfactory. 

By  executive  agreement  in  1899  a  joint  high  commission  was 
created  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  all  unsettled  questions 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  embracing  twelve  subjects, 
among  which  was  the  Alaskan  boundary  controversy.  The  join! 
high  commission  made  considerable  progress  in  adjusting  these 
questions*  but  failing  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  Alaskan 
boundary  the  commission*  adjourned  without  disposing  of  any  ol 
the  subjects  in  controversy. 

In  view  of  our  long  and  undisputed  occupation  of  the  territory 
in  question,  President  Roosevelt  declined  to  allow  the  reference 
of  the  Alaskan  boundary  controversy  to  a  regular  arbitration  a! 
The  Hague  court,  but  instead  he  proposed  the  creation  of  a  judicia 
tribunal,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  eael 
country,  feeling  confident  that  our  claim  would  be  successfully 
established  by  such  a  body.  Against  much  opposition  and  mam 
predictions  of  failure,  on  January  24,  1903,  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  providing  for  such 
tribunal. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  and  the  members  of  the  tribunal  appointed 
Assembling  on  September  3,  1903,  and  being  presided  over  by  ib< 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  it  reached  a  conclusion  on  October  30 
resulting  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  United  States  and  sustaining 
every  material  contention  of  our  Government 

Thus  was  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  President  Roosevelt's  action 
peacefully  settling  this  irritating  controversy,  which  was  believe* 
by  some  would  eventually  cause  war  between  the  United  States  ant 
Great  Britain  and  which  certainly  stood  as  an  obstacle  to  the  main 
tenance  of  peaceful  relations  with  Canada. 

The  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  controversy  and  n( 
restoration  of  good  relations  with  our  northern  neighbor  has  prove* 
one  of  the  most  notable  diplomatic   triumphs  of  our  Government 
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"OUR  REUNITED  COUNTRY." 


Extracts  from  public  addresses   of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT, 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904. 


1 


It  ever  the  need  comes  in  the  future  the  past  has  made  abundantly 
evident  the  fact  that  from  this  time  on  Northerner  and  Southerner 
will  in  war  know  only  the  generous  desire  to  strive  how  each  can  do  e 
the  more  effective  service  for  the  flag  of  our  common  country.    The  _ 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  endless  work  of  peace,  the  never-ending 
work  oi  building  and  keeping  the  marvelous  fabric  of  our  industrial  - 
prosperity.    The  upbuilding  of  any  part  of  our  country  is  a  benefit  t 
to  the  whole,  and  every  such  effort  as  this  to  stimulate  the  resources 


the  same  time  keeps  constantly  in  mind  that  he  must  work  in  cVniunc-  a 
tion  with  others.     (Speech  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  9,  1902.)  ' 

The  war  with  Spain  was  the  most  absolutely  righteous  foreign  war 
m  which  any  nation  has  engaged  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  ^ 
not  the   least  of  its   many  good   features  was  the  unitv  it  brought  * 
about  between  the  sons  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  of  those  - 
who  wore  the  gray.     This  necessarily  meant  the  dying  out  of  the  old 
antipathy.    Of  course  embers  smolder  here  and  there," but  the  country  * 
at  large  is  growing  more  and  more  to  take  pride  in  the  valor,  the  self- 
devotion,  the  loyalty  to  an  ideal,  displayed  alike  bv  the  soldiers  of 
both  sides  in  the  civil  war.    We  are  ail  united  now.  "("Fellow-feeling  ■ 
as  a  political  factor,"  The  Strenuous  Life,"  p.  ,59.)  I 

Nobody  is  interested  in  the  fact  that  Dewey  comes  from  Vermont,  * 
Ilobson  from  Alabama,  or  Funston  from  Kansas.  If  ail  three  came 
from  the  same  county  it  would  make  no  difference  to  us.  They  are 
Americans,  and  every  American  has  an  equal  right  to  challenge  his 
share  of  glory  in  their  deeds.  As  we  read  of  the  famous  feats  of  . 
our  army  m  the  Philippines,  it  matters  nothing  to  us  whether  the 
regiments  come  from  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Nebraska.  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Tennessee.  What  does  matter  is  that  these  splendid  soldiers 
are  all  Americans;  that  they  are  our  heroes;  that  our  blood  runs  in 
their  veins;  that  the  flag  under  which  we  live  is  the  flag  for  which 
they  have  fought,  for  which  some  of  them  have  died.  ("Fellow  Feel- 
ing as  a  Political  Factor.'*— The  Strenuous  Life,  p.  61.) 

The  devotion,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  steadfast  resolution  and  iofty 
claring,  the  high  devotion  to  the  right,  as  each  man  saw  it,  whether 
Northerner  or  Southerner— all  these  qualities  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  early  sixties  now  shine  luminous  and  brilliant  before  our  eyes 
while  the  mists  of  anger  and  hatred  that  once  dimmed  them  have 
passed  away  forever.     (Speech  at  Charleston,  S.  C.»  April  9,  1902  ) 

Virginia  has  always  rightly  prided  herself  upon  the  character  of 
the  men  whom  she  has  sent  into  public  life.  No  more  wonderful 
example  of  governmental  ability,  ability  in  statecraft  and  public 
administration,  has  ever  been  given  than  by  the  history  of  Virginia's 
sons  in  public  life.     (Speech  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  16,  1903.) 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  friends  who  fought  in  the  Confederate 
service  will  misunderstand  me  or  will  grudge  what  I  am  about  to 
say  when  I  say  that  the  greatest  debt  owed  by  this  country  to  any 
set  of  men  is  owned  by  it  to  those  men  of"  the  so-called  border 
States— the  men  who  in  statesmanship  followed  Ciav  and  the  Crit- 
tendens  and  the  Blairs;  the  men  who,  as  soldiers,  fought  on  the  same 
side  with  Thomas  and  Farragut;  the  men  who  were  for  the  Union 
without  regard  to  whether  their  immediate  associates  were  for  it  or 
not.     (Speech  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  1903.) 

Besides  the  material  results  of  the  civil  war,  we  are  all,  North  and 
South,  incalculably  richer  for  its  memories.  We  are  the  richer  for 
each  grim  campaign,  for  each  hard-fought  battle.  We  are  the  richer 
for  valor  displayed  alike  by  those  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the 
right  and  by  those  who,  no  less  valiantly,  fought  for  what  they 
deemed  the  right.  W7e  have  in  us  nobler  capacities  for  what  is  great 
and  good  because  of  the  infinite  woe  and  suffering,  and  because  of 
the  splendid  ultimate  triumph.     (American  Ideals,  p.  19.) 


"RESPONSIBILITIES  RESTING  ON  THE  EDUCATED 

MAN." 


Extracts  from  public  addresses  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT, 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  %0,  1904. 


A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  the  educated  man.  It  is  a  double 
discredit  to  him  to  go  wrong,  whether  his  shortcomings  take  the  form 
of  shirking  his  everyday  civic  duties  or  of  abandonment  of  the  na- 
tion's rights  in  a  foreign  quarrel.  He  must  no  more  be  misled  by 
the  sneers  of  those  who  always  write  "patriotism"  between  inverted 
commas  than  by  the  coarser  but  equally  dangerous  ridicule  of  the 
politicians  who  jeer  at  "reform."  It  is  as  unmanly  to  be  taunted  by 
one  set  of  critics  into  cowardice  as  it  is  to  be  taunted  by  the  other 
set  into  dishonesty.  ("The  Monroe  Doctrine"— American  Ideals, 
p.  £59.) 

The  man  who  is  content  to  go  through  life  owing  his  alma  mater 
for  an  education  for  which  he  has  made  no  adequate  return  is  not 
true  to  the  ideals  of  American  citizenship.  He  is  in  honor  bound  to 
make  such  return.  He  can  make  it  in  but  one  way;  he  can  return 
what  he  owes  to  his  alma  mater  only  by  making  his  alma  mater  proud 
of  what  he  does  in  service  rendered  to  his  fellow-men.  That  is  the 
type  of  return  we  have  the  right  to  expect  of  the  university  men  in 
this  country.    (Speech  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  16,  1903,) 

Where  the  State  has  bestowed  education  the  man  who  accepts  it 
must  be  content  to  accept  it  merely  as  a  charity  unless  he  returns  it 
to  the  State  in  full  in  the  shape  of  good  citizenship.  I  do  not  ask 
of  you,  men  and  women  here  to-day,  good  citizenship  as  a  favor  to 
the  State.  I  demand  it  of  you  as  a  right,  and  hold  you  recreant  to 
your  duty  if  you  fail  to  give  it.  (Speech  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  May  14, 
1903.)  J 

If  a  college  education  means  anything,  it  means  fitting  a  man  to 
do  better  service  than  he  could  do  without  it;  if  it  does  not  mean 
that  it  means  nothing,  and  if  a  man  does  not  get  that  out  of  it  he  gets 
less  than  nothing  out  of  it.  No  man  has  a  right  to  arrogate  to  himself 
one  particle  of  superiority  or  consideration  because  he  has  had  a 
college  education,  but  he  is  bound,  if  he  is  in  truth  a  man,  to  feel  that 
the  fact  of  his  having  had  a  college  education  imposes  upon  him  a 
heavier  burden  of  responsibility,  that  it  makes  it  doubly  incumbent 
upon  him  to  do  well  and  nobly  in  his  life,  private  and  public.  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  25,  1902.) 

Every  educated  man  who  puts  himself  out  of  touch  with  the  cur- 
rent of  American  thought,  and  who  on  conspicuous  occasions  assumes 
an  attitude  hostile  to  the  interest  of  America,  is  doing  what  he  can  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  educated  men  in  American  life.  ("The  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  American  Ideals,  p.  958.) 

If  an  educated  man  is  not  heartily  American  in  instinct  and  feel- 
ing and  taste  and  sympathy,  he  will  amount  to  nothing  in  our  public 
life.  Patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  pride  in  the  flag  which  sym- 
bolizes country  may  be  feelings* which  the  race  will  at  some  period 
outgrow,  but  at  present  they  are  very  real  and  strong,  and  the  man 
who  lacks  them  is  a  useless  creature,  a  mere  incumbrance  to  the  land. 
("The  College  Graduate  and  Public  Life,"  American  Ideals,  p.  75.) 

If  a  man  does  not  have  belief  and  enthusiasm,  the  chances  are  small 
indeed  that  he  will  ever  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world  5  and  the  paper 
or  the  college  which,  by  its  general  course,  tends  to  eradicate  this 
power  of  belief  and  enthusiasm,  this  desire  for  work,  has  rendered  to 
the  young  men  under  its  influence  the  worst  service  it  could  possibly 
render.  ("The  College  Graduate  and  Public  Life,"  American  Ideals, 
p.  69.) 

An  educated  man  must  not  go  into  politics  as  such;  he  must  go  in 
simply  as  an  American;  and  when  he  is  once  in,  he  will  speedily 
realizes  that  he  must  work  very  hard  indeed  or  he  will  be  upset  by 
some  other  American  with  no  education  at  all,  but  with  much  natural 
capacity.  His  education  ought  to  make  him  feel  particularly  ashamed 
of  himself  if  he  acts  meanly  or  dishonorably,  or  in  any  way  falls  short 
of  the  ideal  of  good  citizenship,  and  it  ought  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  must  show  that  he  has  profited  by  it;  but  it  should  certainly  give 
him  no  feeling  of  superiority  until  by  actual  work  he  has  shown  that 
superiority,  in  other  words,  the  educated  man  must  realize  that  he 
is  living  in  a  democracy  and  under  democratic  conditions,  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  no  more  respect  and  consideration  than  he  can  win 
by  actual  performance.  ("The  College  Graduate  and  Public  Life," 
American  Ideals,  p.  65.) 
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"ABOUT  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  AMERICAN." 


Extracts  from  public  addresses  and  ivorks  of  President 
ROOSEVELT,  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record 
June  20 1  1904, 


From  his  own  standpoint,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  wise 
thing-  for  the  immigrant  to  become  thoroughly  American- 
ized. Moreover,  from  our  standpoint,  we  have  a  right  tc 
demand  it.  We  freely  .extend  the  hand  of  welcome  and  of 
good-fellowship  to  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  creed  or 
birthplace,  who  comes  here  honestly  intent  on  becoming  a 
good  United  States  citizen  like  the  rest  of  us.  ("True 
Americanism/*  American  Ideals,  p.  45.) 

The  only  way  to  teach  our  foreign-born  fellow-citizens 
how  to' govern  themselves  is  to  give  each  the  full  rights  pos- 
sessed by  other  American  citizens.  ("Phases  of  State  legis- 
lation/' American  Ideals,  p.  .102.) 

We  can  not  have  too  much  immigration  of  the  right  kind, 
and  we  should  have  none  at  all  of  the  wrong  kind.  (Annual 
message,  second  session,  Fifty-seventh  Congress.) 

We  need  every  honest  and  efficient  immigrant  fitted  to 
become  an  American  citizen — every  immigrant  who  comes 
here  to  stay — who  brings  here  a  strong  body,  a  stout  heart, 
a  good  head,  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  do  his  duty  well  in 
every  way,  and  to  bring  up  his  children  as  law-abiding  and 
God-fearing  members  of  the  community.  (Annual  message, 
Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.) 

Not  only  must  our  labor  be  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  it 
should  also  be  protected,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  from  the  pres- 
ence in  this  country  of  any  laborers  brought  over  by  contract 
or  of  those  who,  coming  freely,  yet  represent  a  standard  of 
living  so  depressed  that  they  can  undersell  our  men  in  the 
labor  market  and  drag  them  to  a  lower  level.  (Annual  mes- 
sage, first  session,  Fifty-seventh  Congress.) 

A  Scandinavian,  a  German,  or  an  Irishman  who  has  really 
become  an  American  has  the  right  to  stand  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  any  native-born  citizen  in  the  land,  and  is 
just  as  much  entitled  to  the  friendship  and  support,  social 
md  political,  of  his  neighbors.  Among  the  men  with  whom 
1  have  been  thrown  in  close  personal  contact  socially,  and 
who  have  been  among  my  stanchest  friends  and  allies  po- 
litically, are  not  a  few  Americans  who  happen  to  have  been 
born  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  in  Germany,  Ireland. 
Scandianavia,  and  there  could  be  no  better  men  in  the  ranks 
)f  our  native-born  citizens.  ("True  Americanism/'  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  p.  48.) 
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"HE  IS  NOT  SAFE  FOR  MEN  WHO  WISH  TO  PROSE- 
CUTE SELFISH  SCHEMES  TO  PUBLIC  DETRIMENT." 


Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  ELIHU  BOOT,  at  Union  League  Club,  New 
York,  printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  %Q,  190%. 

I  count  it,  my  friends,  one  of.  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life  to  have 
been  able,  when  that  sad  day  came — the  day  that  I  can  not  recall  without 
the  deepest  emotion,  when  our  President  McKinley  was  taken  away — to  have 
been  able  to  stand  by  and  hold  up  the  hands  of  his  true  and  loyal  successor. 
[Applause.]  I  am  told  that  he  Is  not  popular  in  the  city  of  New  \otki 
that  he,  who  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood  among  us,  old  members  of  this 
club,  who  made  his  first  essay  in  public  life  going  to  represent  us  in  the 
legislature  at  Albany  more  than  twenty  years  ago — that  he  is  not  popular 
here  in  the  city  of  his  home  !  I  am  told  that  some  people  say  that  he  is  not 
safe.  I  could  not  come  back  to  you — come  back  to  you  between  whom  and 
me  there  have  been  no  concealments  for  all  these  thirty-five  years — and  not 
say  to  you  what  I  feel  on  that  subject.  Men  say  he  is  not  safe.  He  is  not 
pnfe  for  the  men  who  wish  to  prosecute  selfish  schemes  to  public  detriment. 
[Applause. }  He  is  not  safe  for  the  men  who  wish  government  to  be  con- 
duct oa  with  greater  reference  to  campaign  contributions  than  to  the  public 
good.  [Applause,  and  cries  of  "Good !"]  He  is  not  safe  for  the  men  who 
wish  to  draw  the  President  of  the  United  States  off  into  a  corner  and  make 
whispered  arrangements,  which  they  dare  not  have  known  by  their  con- 
stituents. _  ..  . 
But  I  say  to  you  that  he  has  been,  during  these  years  since  President 
MeKinlev's  death,  the  greatest  consr-vatlve  force  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  our  institutions  in  the  city  ot  Vashmgton.  [Applause.]  There  is 
a  better  wav  to  protect  property,  to  protect  capital,  to  protect  great  enter- 
prises than  by  buying  legislatures.  ["Good  !"  and  applause.]  There  is  a 
better  way  to  deal  with  labor  and  to  keep  it  from  rising  into  the  tumult  of 
the  unregulated  and  resistless  mob  than  by  starving  it  or  by  corrupting  its 
leaders.  There  are  some  things  to  be  thought  of  besides  the  speculation  of 
the  hour.  There  is  the  gieat  onward  march  of  American  institutions;  there 
Is  the  development  of  our  social  system;  there  is  the  underlying  faith  ana 
trust  of  our  people  in  the  laws  under  which  they  live ;  and  the  man  who  Is 
put  in  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  people,  President  not 
only  of  you  and  me  here  in  New  York,  but  of  all  the  eighty  millions  of  peo- 
ple scattered  from  sea  to  sea,  is  charged  under  his  high  responsibilities  so  to 
administer  the  law  that  it  shall  have  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  who  make  the  law.  ±.       m 

\  have  said  that  President  Roosevelt  was  the  greatest  conservative  force 
for  the  protection  of  property  and  of  capital  in  the  city  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  President  McKinley's  death.  He  has 
been  that  indeed.  I  could  give  you  specific  instances  where  he  has  stood 
between  the  wish  of  men  in  Congress  who  greatly  desired  to  pass  extreme 
and  violent  measures,  by  the  strong  and  unwavering  declaration,  I  will 
veto  your  bill  if  you  pass  it ;"  and  he  has  been  able  to  do  that  because  he 
was  so  fair,  so  appreciative  of  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  every  part  of 
the  great  people  whose  President  he  was,  that  they  trusted  him,  and  he 
dared  to  say,  "I  will  veto  an  unfair  measure  against  capital.'  [Applause] 
I  have  said  there  was  a  better  way  to  protect  capital  than  by  buying  leg- 
islatures; that  there  was  a  better  way  to  deal  with  labor,  and  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  a  mob,  than  by  starving  it.  That  way  is  that  capital  shall 
be  fair;  that  taking  all  the  high  rewards  of  brain — of  the  inventive,  dis- 
covering, organizing  brain,  all  the  rich,  the  magnificent  rewards  that  come 
in  this  country  of  enterprise  and  boundless  wealth  to  the  brain  that  invents, 
that  discovers,  and  that  organizes— yet  capital  shall  be  fair;  fair  to  the 
consumer,  fair  to  the  laborer,  fair  to  the  investor;  that  it  shall  concede  that 
the  laws  shall  be  executed  (applause)  ;  that  its  treatment  of  the  laborer 
shall  be  so  fair  that  the  reasonable  and  most  intelligent  men  among  the  la- 
borers of  our  country  shall  have  their  hands  held  up,  their  strength  in- 
create!  their  power  to  lead  their  fellows  supported,  and  that  they  shall  be 
enabled  to  hold  the  labor  of  America  solid  for  American  freedom,  and  be- 
lieving In  American  freedom  as  against  the  demagogue  and  the  agitator 
who  seeks  to  turn  labor  into  a  mob.  [Applause.]  Never  forget  that  the 
men  who  labor  cast  the  votes,  set  up  and  pull  down  governments,  and  that 
our  Government  is  possible,  only  so  long  as  the  men  who  labor  with  their 
hands  believe  in  American  liberty  and  American  laws.     [Applause.] 

4nd  I  say  to  you,  my  friends  of  the  Union  League  Club,  that  our  present 
President  has,  by  fairness,  by  just  sympathy  with  all  his  people,  acquired 
the  power  to  do  more  for  the  protection  of  the  material  interests,  and  for 
the  spiritual  interests  of  our  country  as  well,  than  any  man  could  ever 
have  acquired  by  following  the  dictates  of  a  narrow  and  limited  view,  which 
looked  only  to  the  speculation  of  the  day,  or  the  interests  of  particular  en- 
terprises. [Applause.]  Take  the  large  view  of  the  statesman,  and  think 
of  the  future  of  America  !  The  one  thing  that  is  needed  is  not  what  you 
and  I  will  make  to-morrow,  not  the  success  of  this  or  that  corporation  for 
next  year,  or  the  next  ten  years,  or  during  our  lifetime,  but  for  the  per- 
petuity of  our  institutions,  that  our  children  and  our  children  s  children 
mav  live  among  a  people  devoted  to  American  freedom  and  American  Jus- 
tice One  thing  necessary  for  that  is  that  the  great  toiling  mass  of  the 
American  people  shall  feel  that  laws  are  just  and  justly  administered;  that 
cverv  bov  has  his  chance  for  the  future.  [Applause.]  And  it  is  that—it 
is  that  supreme  and  sacred  interest  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  safe- 
guarding in  these  years.     [Applause.] 

Property  should  be  protected,  capital  should  be  preserved,  enterprise 
should  be  fostered,  liberty  should  be  protected,  the  laboring  man  should  have 
lis  fair  wage  Yes!  Yes!  But  the  one  thing  needful  is  that  truth  and 
honor  and  love  of  country,  and  the  service  of  mankind,  shall  be  the  goal  set 
before  the  eyes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  that  the  boys  of  Amer- 
u-a  shall  believe  that  the  honest  man,  that  the  true  man,  that  the  loyal  man, 
has  honor  in  this  land;  that  no  arts  of  the  politician,  that  no  cajolery  of 
wealth  that  no  social  influence,  that  nothing  but  faithfulness  to  the  duty  of 
truth  and  honor  and  justice  shall  receive  the  supreme  reward.  And  I  would 
rather  have  mv  boys  taught  to  think  that  the  finest  thing  in  life  is  the 
honesty  and  frankness,  the  truth  and  loyalty,  the  honor  and  the  devotion 
to  his  country  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  than  to  have  them  in  possession  of 
all  the  wealth  in  this  great  metropolis.     [Applause,] 
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"HONESTY  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE." 

Extracts  from  public  addresses  and  works  of  PRESIDENT  R008EVELTt 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  X90Jf* 

No  community  is  healthy  where  it  is  ever  necessary  to  distinguish  one 
politician  among  his  fellows  because  "he  is  honest."  Honesty  is  not  no 
much  &  credit  as  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  efficient  service  to  the  public. 
Unless  a  man  is  honest  we  have  no  right  to  keep  him  in  public  life,  it  mat- 
ters not  now  brilliant  his  capacity,  it  hardly  matters  how  great  his  power  of 
i°„«f  S0°?  s®rvicte  ?n  certain  lines  may  be.  ("The  eighth  and  ninth  com- 
mandments in  politics,"  The  Strenuous  Life,  p.  108.) 

M^t,?eed^b!°Iutlhonesty  fn  *>uMic  life  «  and  we  s&ail  not  get  it  until  we 
®S!m  *  th&K  futh-telling  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  it  and  that  it  Is 
quite  as  important  not  to  tell  an  untruth  about  a  decent  man  as  it  is  to  tell 
the  truth  about  one  who  is  not  decent  ("The  eighth  and  ninth  command- 
me5r  Politics,"  The  Strenuous  Life,  p.  112.) 

We  can  as  little  afford  to  tolerate  a  dishonest  man  in  the  public  service 
«  J#  f°.ward  ln  the  army,  The  murderer  takes  a  single  life;  the  corrup- 
tionlst  In  Public  life,  whether  he  be  bribe  giver  or  bribe  taker,  strikes  at  the 
fr    inS5?e  Commonwealth.    (Speech  at  Sherman  statue  unveiling,  October 

It),    xltvo.) 

There  can  be  no  crime  more  serious  than  bribery.  Other  offenses  violate 
one  law,  while  corruption  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  law.  Under  our 
torm  of  government  ail  authority  is  vested  in  the  people  and  by  them  dele- 
gated to  those  who  represent  them  in  official  capacity.  There  can  be  no  of- 
fense heavier  than  that  of  him  in  whom  such  a  sacred  trust  has  been  re- 
posed who  sells  It  for  his  own  pain  and  enrichment;  and  no  less  heavy  U 
he  offense  of  the  bribe  giver.  He  is  worse  than  the  thief,  for  the  thief  robs 
tne  individual,  while  the  corrupt  official  plunders  an  entire  city  or  State, 
lie  is  as  wicked  as  the  murderer,  for  the  murderer  may  only  take  one  life 
against  the  law,  while  the  corrupt  official  and  the  man  who  corrupts  the 
official  alike  aim  at  the  assassination  of  thja  Commonwealth  Itself.  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  will  perish  from  the  face  rf 
tbe  earth  if  bribery  Is  tolerated.  The  givers  and  takers  of  bribes  stand  on 
an  evil  pre-eminence  of  infamy.  The  exposure  -and  punishment  of  public 
corruption  is  an  honor  to  a  nation,  not  a  disgrace.  The  disgrace  lies  in 
toleration,  not  in  correction.  (Annual  message,  second  session,  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress.) 

We  can  divide  and  must  divide  on  party  lines  as  regards  certain  ques- 
tions. As  regards  the  deepest,  as  vegvrdn  the  vital  questions,  we  cannot 
a  fiord  to  divide,  and  F  have  the  right  to  challenge  the  best  effort  of  every 
American  worthy  of  the  name  to  putting  down  by  every  means  in  his  power 
corruption  in  private  life,  and  above  all  corruption  in  public  life.  And  re- 
member, you,  the  people  of  this  government  by  the  people,  that  while  th-s 
public  servant,  the  legislator,  the  executive  officer,  the  judge,  are  not  to  be 
excused  if  they  fall  short  of  their  duty,  yet  that  their  doing  their  duty  can 
not  avail  unless  you  do  yours.  In  the  last  resort  we  have  to  depend  upon 
the  jury  drawn  from  the  people  to  convict  the  scoundrel  who  has  tainted 
our  public  life,  and  unless  that  jury  does  its  duty,  unless  it  Is  backed  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  people,  all  the  work  of  legislator,  of  executive  offl- 
llfh°\   *      cIal  officer  are  for  naught.      (Washington,  D.  C,  November  16. 

There  are  plenty  of  questions  about  which  honest  men  can  and  do  differ 
very  greatly  and  very  Intensely,  but  as  to  which  the  triumph  of  either  side 
may  be  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  state — a  lesser  degree  of  welfare 
or  a  greater  degree  of  welfare,  but  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
But  there  are  certain  great  principles,  such  as  those  which  Cromwell  would 
have  called  "fundamentals,"  concerning  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  have 
more  than  one  opinion,  Such  a  question  Is  honesty.  (Washington,  D.  C. 
October  25,  1903.) 

It  is  well  for  us  in  this  place,  and  at  this  time,  to  remember  that  ex- 
actly as  there  are  certain  homely  qualities  the  lack  of  which  will  prevent 
the  most  brilliant  man  alive  from  being  a  useful  soldier  to  his  country,  so 
there  are  certain  homely  qualities  for  the  lack  of  which  in  the  public  ser- 
vant no  shrewdness  or  ability  can  atone.  (Washington,  b.  C„  October  15, 
1903. ) 

There  are  many  qualities  which  we  need  alike  in  private  citizen  and  in 
public  man,  but  three  above  all — three  for  the  lack  of  which  no  brilliancy 
and  no  genius  can  atone — and  those  three  are  courage,  honesty,  and  com- 
mon sense.     (Antietam,  Md„  September  17.  1903.) 

It  is  an  even  greater  offense  to  sin  against  the  Commonwealth  than  to 
sin  against  an  individual.  The  man  who  debauches  our  public  life,  whether 
by  malversation  of  funds  in  office,  by  the  actual  bribery  of  voters  or  of  leg- 
islators, or  by  the  corrupt  use  of  the  offices  as  spoils  wherewith  to  reward 
the  unworthy  and  the  vicious  for  their  noxious  and  interested  activity  in 
the  baser  walks  of  political  life—this  man  is  a  greater  foe  to  our  well-being 
as  a  nation  than  Is  even  the  defaulting  cashier  of  a  bank  or  the  betrayer  of 
a  private  trust.  No  amount  of  Intelligence  and  no  amount  of  energy  will 
save  a  nation  which  is  not  honest,  and  no  government  can  ever  be  a  perma- 
nent success  if  administered  in  accordance  with  base  ideals.  The  first  re- 
quisite in  the  citizen  who  wishes  to  share  the  work  of  our  public  life 
whether  he  wishes  himself  to  hold  office  or  merely  to  do  his  plain  duty  as  an 
American  by  taking  part  in  the  management  of  our  political  machinery,  Is 
that  he  shall  act  disinterestedly  and  with  a  sincere  purpose  to  serve  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  ("The  Manly  Virtues  and  Practical  Politics" 
American  Ideals,  p.  51.) 

There  are  not  a  few  public  men  who,  though  they  would  repel  with  in- 
dignation an  offer  of  a  bribe,  will  give  certain  corporations  special  legisla- 
tive and  executive  privileges  because  they  have  contributed  heavily  to  cam- 
paign funds;  will  permit  loose  and  extravagant  work  because  a  contractor 
has  political  influence ;  or,  at  any  rate,  will  permit  a  public  servant  to  take 
Public  money  without  rendering  an  adequate  return,  by  conniving  at  inef- 
ficient service  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  protected  by  prominent  party 
leaders.  Various  degrees  of  moral  guilt  are  involved  in  the  multitudinous 
actions  of  this  kind,  but  after  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  such  ca-ie 
comes  dangerously  near  the  border  line  of  the  commandment  which,  in  for- 
bidding theft,  certainly  by  implication  forbids  the  connivance  at  theft  or 
the  failure  to  punish  it  ("The  eighth  and  ninth  commandments  in  poli- 
tics," The  Strenuous  Life,  p.  109.) 
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"OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY— THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE." 


Extracts  from  public  addresses  of  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  printed  in 
daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904> 


The  Monro©  doctrine  is  simply  a  statement  of  our  very  firm  belief  that  on 
this  continent  the  nations  now  existing  here  must  be  left  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies  among  themselves,  and  that  the  continent  is  not  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  colonizing  ground  for  any  European  power.  (Speech  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  August  26,  1902.) 

We  of  the  two  Americas  must  be  left  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  along 
our  own  lines ;  and  if  we  are  wise  we  will  make  it  ui^T'stood  as  a  cardinal 
feature  of  our  joint  foreign  policy  that  on  the  one  hand  we  will  not  submit 
to  territorial  aggrandizement  on  this  continent  by  any  Old  World  power, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  among  ourselves,  each  nation  must  scrupulously 
regard  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  others,  so  that,  instead  of  any  one  o? 
us  committing  the  criminal  folly  of  trying  to  rise  at  the  expense  of  our 
neighbors,  we  shall  ail  strive  upward  in  honest  and  manly  brotherhood, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  (Speech  at  opening  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
May  20,  1901.) 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  commonwealth  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  see  every  other  commonwealth  grow  in  riches  and  in  happiness,  in  mate- 
rial wealth,  and  in  the  sober,  strong,  self-respecting  manliness  without 
which  material  wealth  avails  so  little.  (Speech  at  opening  of  Pan- Americas 
Exposition,  May  20,  1901.) 

I  believe  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  all  my  heart  and  soul;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  immense  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  so  believe  In  ; 
it;  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  see  us  abandon  it  than  to  see  us  put  it 
forward  and  bluster  about  it,  and  yet  fail  to  build  up  the  efficient  fighting 
strength  which  in  the  last  resort  can  alone  make  it  respected  by  any  strong 
foreign  power  whose  interest  it  may  ever  happen  to  be  to  violate  it.  (Wash- 
iagton,  D.  C.,  November  13,   3  902.) 

I  believe  in  the  Monroe  doctrine.     I  shall  try  to  see  that  this  nation  lives  ; 
up  to  it,  and  as  long  as  I  am  President  it  will  be  lived  up  to.     But  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  the  doctrine  an  excuse  or  a  justification  for  being  unpleasant 
to  other  powers,  for  speaking  ill  of  other  powers.     We  want  the  friendship 
of  mankind.     We  want  to  get  on  well  with  the  other  nations  of  mankind, 
with  the  small  nations  and  with  the  big  nations.    We  want  so  to  carry  our-  ■ 
selves  that  if — which  I  think  most  unlikely — any  quarrel  should  arise,  it 
would  be  evident  that  it  was  not  a  quarrel  of  our  own  seeking,  but  one  that  . 
was  forced  on  us.   If  it  is  forced  on  us,  I  know  you  too  well  not  to  know  that  ; 
you  will  stand  up  to  it  if  the  need  oomes ;  but  you  will  stand  up  to  it  all  the 
better  if  you  have  not  blustered  or  spoken  ill  of  other  nations  in  advance, 
(Waukesha,  Wis.,  April  3,  1903.)  : 

When  a  question  of  national  honor  or  of  national  right  or  wrong  is  at 
stake,  no  question  of  financial  interest  should  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
Those  wealthy  men  who  wish  the  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  be- 
cause its  assertion  may  damage  their  business,  bring  discredit  to  them- 
selves, and,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  discredit  to  the  nation  of  which  they  are 
a  part.      (The  Monroe  Doctrine,  American  Ideals,  p.  260.) 

We  do  not  wish  to  bring  ourselves  to  a  position  where  we  shall  have  to 
emulate  the  European  system  of  enormous  armies.  Every  true  patriot,  every  ■ 
man  of  statesman-like  habit,  should  look  forward  to  the  day  when  not  & 
single  European  power  will  hold  a  foot  of  American  soil.  At  present  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  the  position  that  no  European  power  shall  hold  Amer 
ican  territory ;  but  it  certainly  will  become  necessary  if  the  timid  ana 
selfish  '"peace  at  any  price"  men  have  their  way,  and  if  the  United  States  ; 
fails  to  check  at  the  outset  European  aggrandizement  on  this  continent. 
(The  Monroe  Doctrine,  American  Ideals,  p.  252.) 

The  United  States  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  establish  a  universal  pro- 
tectorate over  other  American  States,  or  to  become  responsible  for  their  ' 
misdeeds.  If  one  of  them  becomes  involved  in  an  ordinary  quarrel  with  a 
European  power,  such  quarrel  must  be  settled  between  them  by  any  one  oC 
the  usual  methods.  But  no  European  State  is  to  be  allowed  to  aggrandize 
itself  on  American  soil  at  the  expense  of  any  American  State.  Furthermore, 
no  transfer  of  an  American  colony  from  one  European  State  to  another  is  to  ■ 
be  permitted,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  such  transfer  would 
be  hostile  to  its  own  interests.      (The  Monroe  Doctrine,  American  Ideals, 

P*  The  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  two  Americas,  as  it  is  of  the  United  States.     Just  ; 
seventy-eight  years  have  passed  since  President  Monroe  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage  announced   that   "the    American   continents    are    henceforth    not   to    b« 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power.'" 
"  In  other  words,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be  no 
territorial  aggrandizement  by  any  non-American  power  at   the  expense  oi 
anv  American  power  on  American  soil.     It  is  in  no  wise  intended  as  hos   j 
tile  to  any  nation  in  the  Old  World.    Still  less  is  it  intended  to  give  cover  to  j 
anv  aggression  by  one  New  World  power  at  the  expense  of  any  other.     It  is  1 
simnlv  a  step,  and  a  long  step,  toward  assuring  the  universal  peace  of  tw  l 
world  by  securing  the  possibility  of  permanent  peace  on  this  hemisphere  ; 
(Annual  message,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.)  j 

If  the  Monroe  doctrine  did  not  already  exist  it  would  be  necessary  fortn-  I 
with  to  create  it.     (The  Monroe  Doctrine,  American  Ideals,  p.  246.)  j 

The  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  a  question  of  law  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of 
nniiov  It  is  a  question  to  be  considered  not  only  by  statesmen,  but  by  a  J 
Mod  citizens.  Lawyers,  as  lawyers,  have  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to 
°1  about  it.  To  argue  that  it  can  not  be  recognized  as  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law  is  a  mere  waste  of  breath.  Nobody  cares  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  so  recognized,  any  more  than  any  one  cares  whether  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Washington's  Farewell  Address  are  so  recognized. 
(The  Monroe  Doctrine,  American  Ideals,  p.  248.) 
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"THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  COAL  STRIKE  OF  1902." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  G.  H.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  the 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  April  4,  1904. 


The  President  has  frequently  emphasized  the  need  of  more  sym- 
pathy between  employers  and  employees  and  deprecated  the  cultiva- 
tion of  class  feeling  with  its  resulting  antagonisms. 

"Very  much  of  our  effort  in  reference  to  labor  matters,"  he  said 
at  Sioux  Falls  in  April,  1903,  "should  be  by  every  device  and  ex- 
pedient to  try  to  secure  a  constantly  better  understanding  between 
employer  and  employee.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  between  them,  and  every 
chance  taken  to  allow  each  to  look  at  all  questions,  especially  at 
questions  in  dispute,  somewhat  through  the  other's  eyes. 

"If  met  with  a  sincere  desire  to  act  fairly  by  one  another,  and  if 
there  is,  furthermore,  power  by  each  to  appreciate  the  other's  stand- 
point, the  chance  for  trouble  is  minimized.  I  suppose  every  thinking 
man  rejoices  when  by  mediation  or  arbitration  it  proves  possible  to 
settle  troubles  in  time  to  avert  the  suffering  and  bitterness  caused 
by  strikes.  Moreover,  a  conciliation  committee  can  do  best  work 
when  the  trouble  is  in  its  beginning,  or  at  least  has  not  come  to  a 
head.  When  the  break  has  actually  occurred,  damage  has  been  done, 
and  each  side  feels  sore  and  angry,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
together,  difficult  to  make  either  forget  its  own  wrongs  and  remember 
the  rights  of  the  other.  If  possible,  the  effort  of  conciliation  or 
mediation  or  arbitration  should  be  made  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
should  be  marked  by  the  wish  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  try  to 
come  to  a  common  agreement,  which  each  shall  think  in  the  interest 
of  the  other  as  well  as  of  itself. 

"When  we  deal  with  such  a  subject  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
before  us  an  admirable  object  lesson  in  the  work  that  has  just  been 
closed  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission.  This  was  the  com- 
mission which  was  appointed  last  fall,  at  the  time  when  the  coal  strike 
in  the  anthracite  region  threatened  our  nation  with  a  disaster  second 
to  none  which  has  befallen  us  since  the  days  of  the  civil  war.  Their 
report  was  made  just  before  the  Senate  adjourned  at  the  special 
session,  and  no  Government  document  of  recent  years  marks  a  more 
important  piece  of  work  better  done,  and  there  is  none  which  teaches 
sounder  social  morality  to  our  people.  The  commission  consisted  of 
seven  as  good  men  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  country,  representing 
the  bench,  the  church,  the  Army,  the  professions,  the  employers,  and 
the  employed.  They  acted  as  a  unit  and  the  report  which  they  unan- 
imously signed  is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  common  sense  and  of  sound 
doctrine  on  the  very  questions  with  which  our  people  should  most 
deeply  concern  themselves.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  commission's 
appointment  and  action  was  of  vast  and  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
nation,  but  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  even  better  if  capitalist,  wage- 
worker,  and  lawmaker  alike  will  take  to  heart  and  act  upon  the 
lessons  set  forth  in  the  report  they  have  made." 

ULTIMATE  EFEECT. 

The  appointment  of  this  commission,  which  resulted  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  coal  strike  of  190£,  is  perhaps  President  Roosevelt's 
most  widely  known  and  generally  appreciated  contribution  toward 
the  improvement  of  industrial  relations.  When  the  efforts  of  all 
other  peacemakers  had  come  to  naught  and  the  coal  famine  remained 
unbroken  at  the  near  approach  of  winter,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  a  repre- 
sentative American  citizen,  pleaded  with  the  operators  and  miners 
to  terminate  their  dispute  and  resume  the  mining  of  coal.  Public 
"pinion  supported  his  action  so  strongly  that  both  sides  to  the  dispute 
agreed  to  resume  work  and  leave  to  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  the  determination  of  the  conditions  of  employment 
"incerning  which  they  had  been  unable  to  agree.     The  President's 

>mmission  not  only  adjusted  the  dispute  in  the  coal  regions,  but  in 
so  doing  formulated  principles  of  very  general  application  to  the 
organization  of  industry  at  the  present  time.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  commission's  appointment  was,  as  the  President  has  himself 
stated,  "of  vast  and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  the  ultimate 
effect  will  be  even  better  if  capitalist,  wage-worker,  and  lawmaker 
alike  will  take  to  heart  and  act  upon  the  lessons  set  forth  in  the 
report"  of  the  commission.  The  coal  industry  is  typical  of  all  the 
great  industries  of  to-day  that  are  organized  on  the  principle  of 
large-scale  production,  and  its  treatment  of  the  labor  problem  is 
therefore  highly  illuminative. 
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"I  DO  NOT  THINK  THAT  ANY  PRESIDENT  EVER  ACTED 

MORE  WISELY,  COURAGEOUSLY  OR  PROMPTLY 

IN  A  NATIONAL  CRISIS-MR.  ROOSEVELT 

DESERVES    UNSTINTED    PRAISE    FOR 

WHAT  HE  DID"~~JUDGE  GRAY. 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  0.  E.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  in  tU 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  April  4>  190 A* 


THE  PRESIDENT  AHD  PROPERTY  RIGHTS, 

President  Roosevelt's  successful  intervention  in  the  coal  strike  met 
with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  people,  irrespective  of 
their  political  affiliations.  It  was  not  until  the  commission's  award 
had  been  made,  and  thought  of  the  great  disturbance  nearly  banished 
from  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  criticism  of  his  conduct,  arising 
out  of  the  resentment  of  the  coal  mine  presidents  and  the  desire  to 
make  political  capital,  began  to  appear,  based  on  the  allegation  that 
his  interference  amounted  to  a  modification  of  property  rights.  But 
the  criticism  was  hushed  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Judge  Gray,  a  member  of  the  political  party  opposed  to  the 
President,  that  "the  President's  action,  so  far  from  interfering  with 
or  infringing  upon  property  rights,  tended  to  conserve  them." 

JUDGE  GRAY'S  STATEMENT  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  A 

NEW  YORK  CITY  NEWSPAPER  SEPTEMBER 

1,  1003,  WAS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  confronted  in  October,  1902,  by  the  existence  of  a  crisis 
more  grave  and  threatening  than  any  that  had  occurred  since  the 
civil  war.  I  mean  that  the  cessation  of  mining  in  the  anthracite  coal 
country,  brought  about  by  the  dispute  between  the  miners  and  those 
who  control  the  greatest  natural  monopoly  in  this  country  and  perhaps 
in  the  world,  had  brought  upon  more  than  one-half  of  the  American 
people  a  condition  of  deprivation  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  probable  continuance  of  the  dispute  threatened  not  only  the 
comfort  and  health,  but  the  safety  and  good  order  of  the  nation. 
He  was  without  legal  or  constitutional  power  to  interfere,  but  his 
position  as  President  of  the  United  States  gave  him  an  influence,  a 
leadership,  as  first  citizen  of  the  Republic,  that  enabled  him  to  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
and  to  place  upon  them  the  moral  coercion  of  public  opinion  to 
agree  to  an  arbitrament  of  the  strike  then  existing  and  threatening 
consequences  so  direful  to  the  whole  country.  He  acted  promptly  and 
courageously,  and  in  so  doing  averted  the  dangers  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

"So  far  from  interfering  or  infringing  upon  property  rights,  the 
President's  action  tended  to  conserve  them.  The  peculiar  situation  as 
regards  the  anthracite  coal  interest  was  that  they  controlled  a  natural 
monopoly  of  a  product  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  very  life 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  A  prolonged  deprivation  of  the  en- 
joyment of  this  necessary  of  life  would  have  tended  to  precipitate  an 
attack  upon  those  property  rights  of  which  you  speak,  for  after  all 
it  is  vain  to  deny  that  this  property,  so  peculiar  in  its  conditions,  and 
which  is  properly  spoken  of  as  a  "natural  monopoly ,"  is  affected  with 
public  interest. 

"1  do  not  think  that  any  President  ever  acted  more  wisely,  cour- 
ageously, or  promptly  in  a  national  crisis.  Mr.  Roosevelt  deserves 
unstinted  praise  for  what  he  did, 
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HE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  WORKINGMAN."— "PER 
SONAL  EFFORT  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
OF  SUCCESS." 


tact  from  remark*  of  Mon.  C.  B.  GROSVENOR  of  Ohio,  printed  in  th$ 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  April  %,  19 Q\. 


The  most  extended  discussion  of  the  condition  and  interests  of  work- 
nen  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  offered  since  he  became  President  is  con- 
ed in  his  address  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  on  Labor  Day,  1903, 
:h  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet.  To  appreciate  his  attitude 
ust  read  the  entire  address  as  well  as  the  following  quotations  from 
ir  addresses  and  public  papers. 

Personal  effort  and  the  homely  old-fashioned  virtues  are  the  first 
isites  of  order  and  progress  in  every  community.  Thus  in  an  address 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  1,  1903,  the  President  said : 

No  device  that  the  wit  of  man  can  produce,  no  form  of  law,  no  form 
association  or  organization  among  ourselves,  can  supply  the  lack  of 
iamental  virtues,  the  presence  of  which  has  meant  a  great  nation,  the 
siiee  of  which  has  meant  the  downfall  of  any  nation  since  the  world 
an.  No  smartness,  no  mere  cleverness  unaccompanied  by  the  sense 
noral  responsibility,  no  governmental  scheme  will  ever  supply  the  place 
adherence  to  certain  fundamental  precepts  put  forth  in  the  Bible  and 
sodled  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the  code  of  morals  of  every  great 

successful  nation  from  antiquity  to  modern  times.  Always  in  any 
eminent,   among   any   people,   there   are   certain   forces   for    evil   which 

many  shapes,  but  which  are  rooted  in  the  same  base  and  evil  charae- 
stics  of  the  human  soul,  in  the  evil  of  arrogance,  in  the  evil  of  jealousy, 
nvy,  of  hatred,  and  to  some  people  the  appeal  is  made  to  yield  to  one  set 
tvil  forces,  to  some  it  is  made  to  yield  to  another  set,  and  the  result 
qually  bad  in  such  case. 

"The  vice  of  arrogance,  the  vice  of  hate,  and  brutal  indifference  on 
part  of  those  with  wealth  to  those  who  have  none  is  a  shameful  and 
idful  vice.  It  is  not  one  whit  worse  than  the  vice  of  rancorous  envy, 
satred,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  well  off  for  those 

are  better  off.     The  man  who  by  either  practice  or  precept  seeks  to 

to  any  man  or  to  withhold  from  any  man  any  advantage  in  war,  or 
ialiy,  or  in  the  working  of  society,  or  in  business  because  of  his  wealth 
because  of  his  poverty  is  false  to  the  traditions  of  this  Republic.  We 
not  have  to  face  the  tremendous  problems  with  which  you  of  the  years 
61  to  '65  were  brought  face  to  face,  but  we  have  problems  of  our 

THE  BBESIBENT  AND  TRADES-UNIONISM. 

"While  intelligence  and  character  still  count  as  essential  elements  of 
sess  in  individuals,  there  remains  room  for  associated  action  in  large 
erprises  where  the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in  the  multitude  and  $er- 
il  contact  of  employer  and  employee  is  no  longer  possible.  One  of  5,000 
[e-workers  employed  in  a  factory  could  never  hope  to  induce  the  em- 
rers  to  reduce  his  hours  of  work  from  fourteen  or  sixteen  to  ten  a  day, 
If  all  of  the  5,000  workmen  unite  in  such  a  request  they  may  accomplish 
lr  object  and  effect  a  change  so  momentous  in  the  lives  of  workingmen. 

fact  is  that  in  a  large-scale  production  the  workman  is  at  a  hopeless 
idvantage  in  making  an  individual  bargain  with  the  employer.  His  only 
fation  lies  in  joining  bis  fellow-workmen  and  making  a  collective  bargain 
ii  the  employer  regarding  wages  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
11  work.  In  forming  a  union  and  choosing  their  officers  and  representa- 
%  the  workmen  are  simply  following  the  example  of  capitalists,  who 
&  a  corporation  and  delegate  their  powers  to  directors  or  trustees." 

THE  NECESSITY  OE  TRADE  UNIONS. 

This  fact  is  fully  recognized  by  President  Roosevelt  in  common  with 
political  economists  and  other  leaders  of  thought  at  the  present  time. 
is  in  his  address  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  April  6,  1903,  he  declared  that 
idi  can  be  done  by  organization,  combination — union  among  the  wage- 
kcrs,"  and  went  on  to  explain  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  mod- 

industry,  as  follows: 

The  wage-workers  in  our  cities,  like  the  capitalists  in  our  cities, 
■  totally  changed  conditions.  The  development  of  machinery  and  the 
a  ordinary  change  in  business  conditions  have  rendered  the  employment 
"aoital  and  of  persons  in  large  aggregations  not  merely  profitable  but 
^  necessary  for  success,  and  have  specialized  the  labor  of  the  wage- 
k(r  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  brought  great  aggregations  of 
&•  workers  together.  More  and  more  in  our  great  industrial  centers  men 
b  come  to  realize  that  they  can  not  live  as  independently  of  one 
M*r  as  in  the  old  days  was  the  case  everywhere  and  as  is  now  the  case 
>  country  districts.     Of  course,  fundamentally,  each  man  will  yet  find 

the  chief  factor  in  determining  his  success  or  failure  in  life  is  the  sum 
hit-  own  individual  qualities.  He  can  not  afford  to  lose  his  individual 
it;  tion — his  individual  will  and  power,  but  he  can  best  use  that  power  if 
certain  objects  he  unites  with  his  fellows," 
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he  Democratic  Candidate 
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"A  COLORLESS  CANDIDATE  UPON  A  COLORLE 
PLATFORM." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  II.  GHOSVENOR  in  House  of  Reprne 
tives,  April  22,  1904, 


You  have  no  principles;  you  can  not  agree  upon  them.  You  g 
ered  together  the  wisdom  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  In 
States,  and  went  over  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  promulgate  a  platfr 
and,  having  got  through  with  it,  you  can  not  tell  to-day  whet  he 
was  the  utterance  of  a  Democratic  platform  or  the  soliloquy  of  s 
student  in  a  Sunday  school  or  country  debating  society.  [T,aii£ 
and  applause,]  Colorless,  unimportant,  odorless  and  unsatisfact 
tasteless  and  insipid.  And  if  you  will  only  nominate  a  coioi 
candidate,  and  put  him  upon  a  colorless  platform — and  you  c  r 
get  any  other  one  agreed  to— we  will  show  you  that  the  peopl 
the  United  States  believe  in  a  man  that  says  something,  believ< 
something,  believe  in  a  man  that  does  not  undertake  to  secur 
nomination  for  President  without  daring  to  tell  the  convention 
nominates  him,  or  the  country,  whether  he  stands  on  his  "head  01 
his  heels  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  hour." 

The  American  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  candidate  for  I 
ident  whom  they  do  not  know.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  I 
ident  who  will  go  into  the  Presidential  office  unpledged  to  any  p 
policy  or  any  political  action.  It  is  typical  of  Democratic  }>■ 
to  suppress  from  the  people  all  knowledge  of  their  candidates 
their  past,  and  in  the  present  case  we  are  threatened  very  stro 
it  seems  to  me  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Democratic  \> 
to  make  a  platform  of  scattering  generalities  and  make  persi 
assaults  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  assail  the  A<1 
istration  of  the  country  and  disgrace  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
timation  of  mankind,  and  then  bring  a  colorless  and  odorless  c;i 
date  and  place  him  upon  a  colorless  and  odorless  platform  and 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  to  commit  themselves  to  the  horrors  and 
certainties  of  a  Democratic   Administration  unpledged  to  anythi 

And  there  will  be  nobody  cheated  when  we  nominate  Roost 
at  Cliicago.  We  know  who  he  is,  what  he  is,  and  what  he  is  in  fi 
of.  Can  you  say  as  much  for  your  candidate?  Who  of  yon 
guess?  What  is  he?  Nobody  knows.  What  is  he  in  favor 
Nobody  dares  to  undertake  to  say.  What  is  his  platform?  T 
is  no  platform  upon  which  you  can  agree. 

Without  detaining  my  friends,  I  have  simply  to  say  that  all  1 
attacks  upon  Roosevelt  only  attract  the  attention  of  the  peon! 
the  sterling  character  of  the  man  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  cm 
No  man  in  this  country  ever  had  a  brighter,  a  more  brilliant  cai 
Tie  undertook  that  task  which  men  coming  before  him  had  atteni] 
and  in  which  they  had  usually  failed.  He  undertook  the  bisl< 
holding  his  party  "in  line  and  standing  by  the  platform  and  doctr 
and  teachings  of  his  party,  coming  to  his  high  office,  as  he  did 
the  death  of  the  President;  and  he  has  succeeded  beyond  the 
of  his  closest  friends.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  * 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sharp  criticisms  of  Roosevelt  and  his 
sonality  and  his  past  speeches  and  writings  are  all  born  of  the  d 
the  Democrats  have  of  the  man  as  our  candidate. 

I  believe  that  President  Roosevelt  represents  in  his  own  a\ 
in  his  own  utterances,  in  his  own  position  to-day,  the  highest  it 
and  best  sentiment  of  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States.  1 
lieve  that  his  whole  career  has  been  a  protest  against  the  dew 
izing,  antiquated,  and  obnoxious  ideas  of  the  Democratic  party 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  confidence  h; 
integrity,  and  I  know  they  have.  I  believe  his  career  as  Prcsi 
has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  has  ever  graced  and  ado 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I  speak 
no  extravagance  when  I  say  that  his  judgment  upon  the  grert 
lie  questions  of  the  day  has  been  unerring.  I  speak  calmly  and 
liberately,  and  measure  my  words  when  I  say  that  he  is  in  ex;^t 
perfect  accord  with  the  best  sentiment  and  the  truest  instinct! 
the  Republicans  of  the  U.  S.s  and  yet  the  Democratic  party's  ffl 
fest  purpose  is  to  enter  the  campaign  of  1904  with  the  silly  hM 
cry,  "Personal  detraction  and  personal  abuse  of  Theodore  Roo 

I  warn  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Kitciit^ 
that  rock  upon  which  he  is  pounding—the  eternal  principles  o\  t 
and  justice  and  Republicanism— is  too  securely  anchored  to  be  ^ 
bv  any  such  attack.     The  waves  may  dash  against  it  in  vaii 
me  remind  the  gentleman— using  the*  language  of  Scripture- 
pointed  out  that  some  of  us  were  not  originally  believers  in  Hfl 
velt,  and  we  agree  to  it;  but  let  me  tell  him  the  times  have  ch;u; 
and  the  stone  that  the  builders  tried  to  reject  has  become  tl# 
of  the  Republican  comer. 


"MR.  BRYAN'S  OPINION  OF  JUDGE  PARKER." 

Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  M.  S.  OLMSTED  in  House  of  Representatives, 
prmted  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  1904. 

Quite  frequently  within  the  past  few  days  gentlemen  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  floor  have  been  sounding  the  praises  of  one  Judge 
Parker,  of  New  York,  who,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nominee.  So  little  is  known  of  him  here  that  one  gentleman 
upon  this  floor,  most  earnest  in  his  behalf,  was  unable,  in  response 
to  interrogatories  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lakdis],  to 
give  either  the  first  name  or  the  postoffice  address  of  his  candidate. 
His  chief  political  manager  is  Ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New 
York,  and  under  his  manipulation  and  control  the  recent  Democratic 
convention  in  that  State  indorsed  Judge  Parker  for  the  Presidency 
and  adopted  a  platform  which  is  understood  to  be  to  his  liking  and 
upon  which  he  is  willing  to  stand.  The  suggestions  in  that  platform 
are  put  forth  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  idolized  standard  bearer 
of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  last  two  Presidential  campaigns, 
has  some  views  upon  this  New  York  platform  and  upon  the  candi- 
dacy of  Judge  Parker,  which  can  not  fail  to  interest  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats,  and  they  are  worthy  of  consideration  here. 
They  were  delivered  within  the  past  48  hours  before  a  vast  assemblage 
of  people  in  the  Second  Regiment  Armory,  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  BRYAN-ADDRESS  AT  THE  SECOND 
REGIMENT  ARMORY. 

I  regard  as  available  all  condidates  who  are  in  favor  of  making  the 
Democratic  party  an  honest,  earnest,  and  courageous  exponent  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  masses ;  and  I  regard  as  unavailable  all  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  or  obligated  to  the  great  corporations  that  to-day 
dominate  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  and  seek  through  the  reor- 
ganizes to  dominate  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  have  no  favor- 
ites among  those  on  our  side  and  no  special  antagonism  to  those  who 
represent  the  reorganizers.  I  believe  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  between 
principles,  not  between  men,  and  that  men  should  only  be  considered  as 
they  may  be  able  to  advance  or  retard  the  progress  of  Democracy.     *     *      * 

When,  some  two  years  ago,  I  became  satisfied  that  ex-Senator  David 
B.  Hill  was  planning  to  be  a  candidate  I  pointed  out  the  objections  to 
his  candidacy.  When  the  Cleveland  boom  was  launched  I  pointed  out  the 
objections  to  his  candidacy,  and  now  that  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  be  the 
leading  candidate  (though  not  the  only  candidate)  among  the  reorganizers, 
I  desire  to  present  some  reasons  why  he  can  not  be  considered  as  an  avail- 
able candidate  for  a  Democratic  nomination,  and  I  find  these  reasons  not 
in  his  personality,  but  in  his  position  upon  public  questions.  For  a  year 
he  has  been  urged  to  speak  out  and  declare  himself  upon  the  important 
issues  of  the  coming  campaign,  but  he  has  remained  silent. 

If  this  silence  meant  that  nobody  knew  his  views,  those  who  have  been 
loyal  to  the  party  in  recent  years  would  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
those  who  deserted,  but  it  is  evident  now  that  while  to  the  public  generally 
his  views  are  unknown  they  are  well  known  to  those  who  are  urging  his 
nomination.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  on  this  subject  heretofore 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  platform  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  conven- 
tion, and  taking  this  platform  as  a  text  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  I  can  prove  to  every  unbiased  mind  that  Judge  Parker  is  not  a  fit 
man  to  be  nominated  either  by  the  Democratic  party  or  by  any  other  party 
that  stands  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  politics.  I  can  not  hope  to 
convince  those  who  favor  deception  and  fraud  in  politics,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  now  have  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  Judge  Parker  of  absolute 
unfitness  for  the  nomination.  If  he  did  not  know  of  the  platform  in  advance, 
if  he  did  not  himself  dictate  it  or  agree  to  it,  he  has  allowed  it  to  go  out 
as  his  utterance,  for  the  convention  was  dominated  by  his  friends  and 
adopted  a  resolution  presenting  him  as  the  candidate  of  the  State.     *     *      * 

The  fifth  plank  reads :  Opposition  to  trusts  and  combinations  that 
oppress  the  people  and  stifle  healthy  industrial  competition. 

This  is  the  antitrust  plank  of  the  platform !  At  least  it  is  the  only 
plank  in  which  the  trust  is  mentioned  by  name.  The  plank  contains  four- 
teen words  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  opposition  is  not  to  all  monopolies, 
or  even  to  all  trusts,  but  simply  to  those  that  "oppress  the  people  and 
stifle  healthy  industrial  competition."  That  is  the  position  taken  by  Judge 
Brewer  in  his  separate  opinion.  He  contends  that  the  Sherman  law  was  not 
intended  to  prevent  all  restraint  of  trade,  but  only  "unreasonable  restraint," 
imd  so  Mr.  Hill  and  the  other  New  York  friends  of  Judge  Parker  so  have 
worded  their  trust  plank  as  to  make  their  meaning  uncertain.  They  have 
so  worded  the  plank  as  to  present  the  trust  view  of  the  question,  rather 
than  the  view  entertained  by  the  people  at  large. 

In  order  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  Judge  Parker  the 
trust  must  be  shown  to  be  "oppressive."  It  must  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
only  stifling  industrial  competition,  but  that  it  is  stifling  a  "healthy  indus- 
trial competition."  The  trust  magnates  claim  that  the  object  of  the  trust 
Is  to  stifle  unhealthy  industrial  competition  and  to  promote  a  "healthy 
industrial  competition."  The  qualifying  words  used  in  this  very  brief  and 
ambiguous  plank  destroy  whatever  vitality*  it  might  have  had  without  them. 
The  Kansas  City  platform  declared  a  private  monopoly  to  be  indefensible 
and  intolerable.  It  not  only  arraigned  private  monopoly  as  an  unmitigated 
evil,  but  it  pointed  out  specific  remedies  for  the  destruction  of  this  evil. 
Compare  the  Kansas  City  platform  with  the  cowardly  straddling,  anti -trust — 
or  rather  trust — plank  of  the  New  York  platform  and  you  will  understand 
why  Mr.  Hill  and  Judge  Parker  are  so  afraid  of  the  Kansas  City  platform. 

The  New  York  platform  is  a  dishonest  platform,  fit  only  for  a  dishonest 
party.  No  one  but  an  artful  dodger  would  stand  upon  it  The  submission 
of  such  a  platform  to  the  voters  of  a  State  is  an  insult  to  their  intelligence 

for  it  is  intended  to  deceive  them,  and  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive 

especially  so  clumsy  an  attempt  as  this  platform  is — is  reflection  upon  the 
brains  of  those  to  whom  It  is  submitted. 
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"THEIR  PLAN  OF  1844— CAN  THEY  MAKE  IT  WORK 

NOW?" 


"NORTHEBN     STATES     HAVE     BUSINESS     INTEBESTS 

WHOSE  OWNEBS  MUST  BE  SOOTHED  INTO 

A  FEELING  OE  SECURITY." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  J.  T.  McCLEARY,  printed  in  daily  Congres- 
sional Record,  June  20,  1904. 


It  I  were  to  make  a  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  say  that  this  year. 
exactly  sixty  years  later,  our  Democratic  brethren  would  try  to  repeat  the 
essential  parts  of  their  plan  of  1844.     Can  they  make  it  work  nowt 

The  only  way  for  the  Democrats  to  win  the  election  in  1844  was  to 
nominate  for  the  Presidency  a  southern  man  of  not  very  pronounced  or 
well-known  views  on  the  tariff  question,  but  who  could  be  trusted  to 
co-operate  with  the  southern  Democratic  leaders,  and  then  to  nominate  for 
Vice-President  some  northern  man  well  known  to  he  a  protectionist,  so  that 
the  party  could  stand  for  "free  trade"  in  the  South  and  for  protection  in 
the  North.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  made  the  nominee  for  the 
Presidency,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
Tn  the  South  the  cry  was,  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  free  trade  !"  In  the  North 
the  cry  was,  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  '42  !" 

The  nomination  of  George  M.  Dallas  for  Vice-President  appealed  to  the 
State  pride  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  as  now  a  strong  protectionist 
State,  Under  the  impression  that  Dallas  was  a  protectionist  and  that  there- 
fore the  ticket  was  a  "safe"  one,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  went  Demo- 
cratic and  Polk  and  Dallas  were  elected.     *     *     * 

The  Democratic  party  to-day  owes  whatever  hopes  it  may  entertain 
of  success  in  the  coming  campaign  to  the  existence  of  what  is  known  as 
"the  solid  South,"  It  is  important  that  we  get,  if  possible,  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  significance  of  that  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  denied  anywhere  that — regardless  of  „ 
who  the  Democratic  nominee  may  be  or  what  may  be  the  platform  on  which  I 
he  stands — the  Democratic  party  knows  in  advance  that  it  can  with  abso- 
lute certainty  count  on  the  electoral  votes  of  the  States  of  the  South. 
Hence  in  a  convention  it  is  not  necessary  to  seriously  consider  the  wishes  of 
the  South,  either  as  to  a  candidate  or  as  to  a  platform,  so  long  as  the 
candidate  is  personally  reputable  and  decent. 

The  problem  of  the  Democratic  managers  will  be  to  get  the  remaining 
electoral  votes  necessary  to  an  election.  These  must  be  secured  in  the  j 
North.  A  large  city  offers  the  best  field  for  certain  northern  Democratic 
methods,  so  the  Democratic  managers  pick  out  New  York  State,  with  its 
great  metropolitan  city,  and  Illinois,  with  its  Chicago,  as  the  best  fighting 
ground.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry,  in  addition,  one  or  two  States 
of  the  size  of  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  general,  then,  the  problem  before  the  Democratic  campaign  mana- 
gers is  how  to  carry  those  Northern  States. 

New  York  City  can  be  made  to  supply  a  generous  majority;  but  in 
these  days  of  "publicity"  there  is  a  limit  to  such  possibilities.  The  Repub- 
licans must  be  kept  from  "coming  down  to  the  Harlem"  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  so  a  candidate  must  be  selected  and  a  platform  must  bo 
framed  that  will  appeal  to  the  people  "up  State."  A  candidate  from  New 
York  State  itself  can  naturally  be  relied  on  to  appeal  to  State  pride,  and 
hence  a  New  York  man  would,  per  se,  have  strong  claims  on  the  nomina- 
tion for  President.  ,  rti  x 

But  the  platform  must  be  such  as  to  help  in  carrying  those  two  States 
and  also  the  remaining  States  required.  It  must  be  framed  with  special 
reference  to  carrying  the  Northern  States  required.  Those  Northern  State? 
have  business  interests  whose  owners  must,  by  the  platform,  be  soothed 
into  a  feeling  of  security.  Above  all  things,  then,  the  platform  must  have 
the  appearance  of  conservatism.  Inasmuch  as  the  issue  this  year  will 
be  the  tariff,  the  Democratic  platform  will,  for  several  reasons,  probably 
not  be  as  frank  and  outspoken  as  it  was  in  1892.  It  will  probably  contain 
some  "glittering  generality"  about  "tariff  revision  along  conservative  lines. 

But  whatever  the  platform  promises  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing 
to  remember  is  that  Democratic  platform  promises  are  absolutely  unre- 
liable. I  say  this  in  all  kindness,  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  untold  thousands  of  individual  Democrats  who  are  men  rt 
the  highest  integrity. 

But  there  is  a  very  plain  and  easily  understood  reason  why  Democrats 
platform  promises  can  not  be  relied  on.  „„.„,,.,    ., 

It  all  hinges  on  the  existence  of  that  "solid  South."  At  election  tH 
"solid  South"  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  to  give  every  one  of  fcs 
electoral  votes  to  the  Democratic  nominee,  so  that  in  the  convention,  whicii 
frames  the  platform,  the  wishes  of  the  solid  South  can  be  safely  treated 
with  indifference.  But  when  it  comes  to  passing  a  tariff  act  in  Congress 
after  the  election,  the  South  will  largely  control  the  situation,  because  tl v 
South  will  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  votes  necessary  to  pass  the  bilL  M 
other  words,  the  platform  must  be  made  to  please  certain  States  in  iht 
North  but' the  bill  must  be  made  to  please  the  States  of  the  South,  who 
entertain  different  opinions.  The  promises  will  be  dictated  by  the  Northern 
States,  the  performances  by  the  Southern  States. 
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"THE  REORGANIZED  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AND  ITS 
CANDIDATE." 


Extract  from  remarks  of  Hon.  GILBERT  N.  HAUOEN  in  House 
of  Representatives,  April  25,  WO4. 


I  want  to  express  my  sympathy  to  the  Democratic  party  in  their 
hour  of  turmoil,  confusion,  and  distress,  wandering  about  like  a  rud- 
derless ship  encountering  shoals  and  rocks,  tossed  about  on  the  high 
seas  of  disruption,  without  issue  or  hope  of  reaching  an  agreement 
on  either  candidate  or  platform. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  read  to  you  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  24,  reporting  Bryan's  Chicago  speech  on  the 
New  York  platform,  the  reorganized  Democratic  party  and  its  pro- 
spective candidate — the  party  eulogized  and  defended  by  the  elo- 
quent gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Cockran,  in  his  two  hour  free- 
trade  speech  of  last  Saturday: 

PLATFOBM  FOB,  A  DODGER. 

The  New  York  platform  Is  a  dishonest  platform,  fit  only  for  a  dis- 
honest party.  No  one  but  an  artful  dodger  would  stand  upon  it.  The 
submission  of  such  a  platform  to  the  voters  of  a  State  is  an  insult  to  their 
Intelligence,  for  it  is  intended  to  deceive  them,  and  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
deceive,  especially  so  clumsy  an  attempt  as  this  platform,  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  brains  of  those  to  whom  it  is  submitted. 

This  platform  proves  that  the  opposition  to  the  Kansas  City  platform  is 
not  opposition  to  silver,  but  opposition  to  every  needed  reform  and  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  the  masses  desire. 

I  had  expected  that  a  platform  prepared  by  Mr.  Hill  for  Judge  Parker 
would  be  evasive  and  lacking  in  frankness,  but  I  did  not  conceive  that  any 
body  of  men  calling  themselves  Democrats  would  present  such  a  platform  as 
a  recommendation  of  a  candidate.     *     *     * 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  with  such  a  platform  as  was  adopted  in  New 
York  and  with  a  candidate  whose  conscience  would  permit  him  to  run  upon 
such  a  platform — does  anyone  doubt  that  with  such  a  platform  and  candi- 
date the  party  would  be  mortgaged  beforehand  to  the  corporations  that 
are  now  using  the  Government  as  a  private  asset  and  plundering  the  people 
at  will?     *     ♦     * 

I  for  one  am  not  willing  that  the  Democratic  party  shall  become  the 
tool  of  the  corporations.  I  am  not  willing  that  it  shall  be  the  champion  of 
organized  wealth. 

ADVICE  TO  DEMOCRACY. 

Let  us  drive  out  of  the  party  every  Democrat  who  betrays  his  trust, 
every  official  who  would  administer  the  office  for  his  private  advantage.  Let 
us  make  Democracy  stand  not  only  for  good  government,  for  honest  govern- 
ment, but  for  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

Having  been  driven  to  this  unfortunate  condition,  some  have  seen 
fit  to  avenge  themselves  by  maliciously  attacking  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, charging  him  with  extravagance  and  unjust  expenditures. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  you  should  stultify  yourselves  by  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  absurd,  malicious,  contemptible  falsehoods  and  mis- 
representations, manufactured  and  inspired  by  yellow  journals,  and 
which  are  without  foundation  or  a  word  of  truth  in  them. 

Indeed,  you  are  entitled  to  sympathy.  With  this  eruption  in  your 
ranks  and  your  distracted  condition,  confronted  with  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  a  happy  condition  of  the  people,  brought  about  under 
the  seven  years  of  Republican  rule,  Republican  principles,  and  Re- 
publican policies,  it  is  plain  to  you  and  to  everybody  that  your  de- 
feat is  certain  next  November.  This  is  unfortunate  for  you,  view- 
ing it  from  a  political  standpoint;  but  how  fortunate  it  is  for  the 
American  people  that  we  have  such  a  clean,  fearless,  honest,  pa- 
triotic President. 

One  who  has  labored  so  earnestly,  conscientiously,  and  faithfully 
to  fulfill  his  burdensome  duties,  always  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people,  always  pursuing  his  duty  with 
fidelity,  dignity,  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  dominated  by  noble  and 
lofty  ideals;  a  statesman,  a  diplomat,  fortified  by  a  wealth  of  learn- 
ing; a  man  whose  character,  success,  record,  both  private  and  public, 

without  a  stain  of  immorality,  deception,  fraud,  or  corruption, 
his  loyalty  to  principles,  his  devotion  to  truth,  his  untiring  energy. 
his  lofty  ideals  and  conscientious  work,  entitle  him  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all. 

Such  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  man  whom  the  Republican  party 
will  present  as  its  candidate  in  the  coming  election. 
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"WHAT  MR.  BRYAN  SAYS  CONCERNING  THE  SPHINX." 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Hon.  EDWARD  DE  V.  M.ORRELL  in  House 
Representatives,  April  22,  19 G^. 


Perhaps  at  this  moment  it  would  be  well  to  read  what  his  old  friend 
Ml*.  Bryan  says  concerning  the  Sphinx  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
Chicago  on  April  23,  as  reported  in  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  of  April 
24,  .1904,  his  subject  being  "The  New  York  platform," 

MB.  BBYAN'S  ABBBESS. 

As  it  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a  political  speech  to  be  made  as  this 
one  is  to-night,  let  me  preface  my  remarks  with  an  explanation. 

I  have  hired  this  hall  and  I  introduce  myself  because  I  do  not  care  to 
speak  tinder  the  auspice?  of  any  club  or  organization  which  is  committed 
to  any  particular  aspirant  for  office.  My  concern  is  not  about  the  name  or 
the  personality  of  the  nominee,  but  about  the  principles  for  which  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  stand.  While  many  of  the  papers  seem  to  assume 
that  the  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination  is  necessarily  between  Judue 
Parker  and  Mr.  Hkarst,  and  that  every  Democrat  must  either  be  for  one 
or  the  other,  such  a  position  is  illogical  and  without  foundation. 

Those  who  are  classed  as  reorganizes — and  by  that  I  mean  those  who 
would  carry  the  party  back  to  the  position  that  it  occupied  under  Mr, 
Cleveland's  Administration — are  not  entirely  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  the  proper  candidate  upon  whom  to  concentrate  their  votes,  and  so  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  our  recent  platforms  may  differ  as 
to  the  relative  availability  of  those  who  represent  the  progressive  elemeut 
of  the  party.     My  own  position  is  one  of  neutrality. 

I  regard  as  available  all  candidates  who  are  in  favor  of  making  the 
Democratic  party  an  honest,  earnest,  and  courageous  exponent  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  masses,  and  I  regard  as  unavailable  all  who  are  in 
sympathy  with,  or  obligated  to,  the  great  corporation  that  to-day  dominates 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  and  seek,  through  reorganizes,  to  dom- 
inate the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  have  no  favorites  among  tho-e 
on  our  side,  no  special  antagonism  to  those  who  represent  the  reorganizers. 
PABKEB  WILL  HOT  BO. 

When,  some  two  years  ago,  1  became  satisfied  that  ex-Senator  David  B. 
Hill  was  planning  to  be  a  candidate  1  pointed  out  the  objections  to  \uh 
candidacy.  When  the  Cleveland  boom  was  launched  I  pointed  out  the 
objections  to  his  candidacy,  and  now  that  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  be  the 
leading  candidate,  though  not  the  only  candidate  among  the  reorganizes, 
I  desire  to  present  some  reasons  why  he  can  not  be  considered  as  an  avail- 
able candidate  for  a  Democratic  nomination,  and  1  Had  these  reasons,  nut 
in   his  personality,   but  in   his  position   upon:  public  questions: 

For  a  year  he  has  been  urged  to  speak  out  and  declare  himself  upon 
the  important  issues  of  the  coming  campaign,  but  he  has  remained  silent. 
if  this  silence  meant  that  nobody  knew  hi.-?  views,  those  who  have  been 
ioyai  to  the  party  in  recent  years  would  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
those  who  deserted,  but  it  is  evident  now  that  while  to  the  public  his  views 
are  unknown,  they  are  well  known  to  those  who  are  urging  his  nomination. 

Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  on  this  subject  heretofore  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  platform  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  convention,  an«i 
taking  this  platform  as  a  text  J  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  I  can 
prove  to  every  unbiased  mind  that  Judge  Parker  is  not.  a  fit  man  to  be 
nominated  either  by  the  Democratic  party  or  by  any  other  party  that  stands 
for  honesty  or  fair  dealing  in  politics. 

ISSUES  BEEOBE  THE  COUNTBY. 

What  are  the  issues  before  the  country?  The  trust  question  is  cer- 
tainly an  issue,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  that  platform  that  gives  any 
encouragement  to  the  opponents  of  the  trusts.  There  is  not  a  word  or 
syllable  that  binds  a  person,  elected  on  such  a  platform  to  do  anything  that 
the  trusts  are  unwilling  to  have  done.  The  Kansas  City  platform  stated 
the  party's  position  on  the  trust  question,  but  the  New  York  platform  not 
only  fails  to  indorse  the  last  national  platform,  but  also  fails  to  propose  any 
definite  or  positive  pian  of  relief. 

imperialism  is  an  issue.  Our  Government  is  now  administering  ** 
colonial  policy  according  to  the  political  principles  employed  by  George  111. 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  yet  there  is  not  in  this  platform  a  single 
word  relating  to  the  question  of  imperialism,  not  a  plank  that  defines  the 
party's  position  on  that  subject,  not  a  protest  against  the  surrender  of  the 
doctrines  of  self-government-  The  Kansas  City  platform  stated  the  party's 
opposition  to  a  colonial  policy,  but  the  New  York  platform  not  only  fails 
to  indorse  the  Kansas  City  platform,  but  fails  to  take  any  position  at  all 
on  this  important  question. 

PLANK  OH  TABIFF   LAME. 

On  the  tariff  question  no  issue  is  joined.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppo*< 
that  on  this  question,  at  least,  something  would  be  said;  Mr.  Hill  and  Judge 
Parker  seem  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  tariff  questions  as  of  other  issues. 

The  money  auestion  is  ignored  entirely.  No  reference  is  made  to  bi- 
metalism  at  any  ratio — not  even  to  international  bimetalism,  to  which  Mr, 
Hill  seemed  to  he  so  attached  in  the  Chicago  convention.  No  referent  - 
is  made  to  the  measure  now  before  Congress  to  melt  up  nearly  $600,000,00^ 
legal  tender  silver  dollars  into  subsidiary  coin  that  is  only  a  limited  leg.'d 
tender.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  asset  currency  which,  is  a  part  of  t'k* 
scheme  of  the  financiers.  The  platform  ignores  the  income  tax  ;  it  fails  to 
indorse  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote,  and  also  omits  the  plank  «-f 
the  Kansas  City  platform  denouncing  the  corporate  domination  in  politic. 
FLATFOBM  IS  DISHONEST. 

The  New  York  platform  is  a  dishonest  platform,  fit  only  for  a  dis- 
honest party.     No  one  but  an  artful  dodger  would  stand  upon  it. 

The  submission  of  such  a  platform  to  the  voters  of  the  State  is  si 
insult  to  their  intelligence,  for  it  is  intended  to  deceive  them,  and  a  deli)  - 
erate  attempt  to  deceive- -especially  so  clumsy  an  attempt  as  this  platform 
is — is  a  reflection  upon  the  brains  of  those  to  whom  it  is  submitted. 

This  platform  proves  that  the  opposition  to  the  Kansas  City  platform  H 
not  opposition  to  silver,  but  opposition  to  every  needed  reform  and  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  the  masses  desire. 

I  had  expected  that  a  platform  prepared  by  Mr.  Hill  for  Judge  Parlor 
would  be  evasive  and  lacking  in  frankness,  but  I  did  not  conceive  that  ar.>' 
body  of  men  calling  themselves  Democrats  would  present  such  a  platform 
as  a  recommendation  of  a  candidate. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  New  York  platform  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
next  Democratic  platform  is  to  be  in  case  the  reorganizes  control  the  con- 
vention, then  who  will  be  able  to  deny  the  secret  purpose  of  the  reorganises 
to  turn  the  party  over  to  predatory  wealth?     •     •     • 
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"NOT  A  FIT  MAN  TO  BE  NOMINATED  BY  THE  DEMO. 
CRATIC  PARTY." 

Extract  from  speech  of  Hon,   WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  in  Chicago, 
printed  in  daily  Congressional  Record,  June  20,  190}. 

Now  that  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  be  the  leading  candidate  (though  not  the 
amy  candidate)  among  the  reorganizes,  I  desire  to  present  some  reasons 
w by  he  can  not  be  considered  as  an  available  candidate  for  a  Democratic 
nomination,  and  I  find  these  reasons  not  in  his  personality,  but  in  his  posi- 
tion upon  public  questions,  lie  has  been  urged  to  speak  out  and  declare 
aimscit  upon  the  important  issues  of  the  campaign,  he  has  remained  silent, 
if  this  silence  meant  that  nobody  knew  his  views,  those  who  have  been 
loyal  to  the  party  in  recent  years  would  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
those  who  deserted,  but  it  is  evident  now  that  while  to  the  public  generally 
Ms  views  are  unknown  they  are  well  known  to  those  who  are  urging  his 
nomination.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  on  this  subject  heretofore 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  platform  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  conven- 
tion, and  taking  this  platform  as  a  text  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  I  can  prove  to  every  unbiased  mind  that  Judge  Parker  is  not  a  fit  man 
to  be  nominated  either  by  the  Democratic  party  or  by  any  other  party  that 
stands  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  politics.  I  can  not  hope  to  convince 
tnose  who  favor  deception  and  fraud  in  politics,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
now  have  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  Judge  Parker  of  absolute  unfitness 
for  the  nomination..  If  he  did  not  know  of  the  platform  in  advance,  if  he 
did  not  himself  dictate  it  or  agree  to  It,  he  has  allowed  it  to  go  out  as  his 
utterance,  for  the  convention  was  dominated  by  his  friends  and  adopted  a 
resolution  presenting  him  as  the  candidate  of  the  State.     *      *     * 

What  are  the  issues  before  the  country?  The  trust  question  is  cer- 
tainly an  issue,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  that  platform  that  gives  any 
encouragement  to  the  opponents  of  the  trusts.  There  is  not  a  word  or 
syllable  that  binds  a  person  elected  on  such  a  platform  to  do  anything  that 
trusts  are  unwilling  to  have  done.  The  Kansas  City  platform  stated  the 
party  s  position  on  the  trust  question,  but  the  New  York  platform  not  only 
rails  to  indorse  the  last  national  platform,  but  also  fails  to  propose  any 
definite  or  positive  plan  of  relief. 

Imperialism  is  an  issue.  Yet  there  is  not  in  this  platform  a  single 
word  relating  to  the  question  of  imperialism  ;  not  a  plank  that  defines  the 
party  s  position  on  that  subject,  not  a  protest  against  the  surrender  of  the 
doctrines  of  self-government.  The  Kansas  City  platform  stated  the  party's 
opposition  to  a  colonial  policy,  the  New  York  platform  not  only  fails  to  indorse 
the  Kansas  City  platform,  but  fails  to  take  any  position  on  this  question, 
ihe  labor  question  is  an  issue.  The  laboring  men  have  been  before  the 
numerous  committees  of  Congress  endeavoring  to  secure  three  important 
measures.  ^  One  is  the  arbitration  of  differences  between  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees.  Both  the  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  platforms  declared  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  the  New  York 
P]attorm  not  only  fails  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  plank  of  these  platforms, 
but  it  fails  to  write  a  new  plank  covering  this  subject.     *     *      * 

The  money  auestion  is  ignored  entirely.  No  reference  is  made  to  bi- 
metalism  at  any  ratio — not  even  to  international  bimetalism  to  what  Mr. 
Hill  seemed  to  be  so  attached  in  the  Chicago  convention. 

I  had  expected  that  a.  platform  prepared  by  Mr.  Hill  for  Judge  Parker 
jould  be  evasive  and  lacking  in  frankness,  but  I  did  not  conceiv*  that  any 
body  of  men  calling  themselves  Democrats  wouid  present  such  a  platform  as 
a  recommendation  of  a  candidate.  If  we  are  to  take  the  New  York  platform 
as  an  indication  of  what  the  next  Democratic  platform  is  to  be,  in  case  the 
reorganizes  control  the  convention,  then  who  will  be  able  to  deny  the  secret 
purpose  of  the  reorganizes  to  turn  the  party  over  to  predatory  wealth? 
I  for  one  am  not  willing  that  the  Democratic  partv  shall  become  the  tool 
of  the  corporations.  I  am  not  willing  that  it  shall  be  the  champion  of  organ- 
ised wealth.  And  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  party  has  a  higher  mission 
than  to  be  the  exponent  of  plutocracy  that  I  am  protesting  against  the 
schemes  of  those  who  would  put  it  into  competition  with  the  Republican  party 
for  the  support  of  Wall  street  financiers.  For  this  reason  I  protest  against 
mortgaging  the  party  to  capitalists  to  secure  an  enormous  corruption  fund. 
If  any  who  are  present  to-night  or  who  read  what  I  say  think  that  I 
am  trying  to  interfere  with  Democratic  success,  let  me  answer  that  no 
Democrat  is  more  anxious  for  the  party  to  succeed  than  I  am.  No  one  has 
suffered  more  from  dissensions  and  divisions  in  the  party,  and  no  one,  I 
believe,  is  more  eager  for  the  country  to  enjoy  the  great  benefits  which  a 
triumph  of  real  Democracy  would  bring.  But  I  do  not  desire  that  the 
">arty  /hall  win  offices  only.  If  that  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  partv  let 
its  principles  be  abandoned  and  let  its  platform  simply  declare  the  party 
hungry  for  the  patronage.  The  lesson  of  1894  shows  the  folly  of  hoping  to 
win  by  a  surrender  to  the  corporations ;  but  even  if  success  could  be  bought 
m  such  a  way,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  price. 

No  one  can  defend  the  Democratic  party  without  defending  its  princi- 
ples, and  its  principles  ought  to  be  so  clearly  set  forth  as  to  be  easily 
understood.  We  ought  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  public  L*t  us 
arive  out  of  the  party  every  Democrat  who  betrays  his  trust,  every  official 
*ao  would   administer  the  office  for   his  private   advantage.      Let  us  make 

i^moeracy  stand  not  only  for  good  government — for  honest  government 

ft  for  a  government  ;'of  the  people,  hy  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
J;id  the  first  step  m  this  direction  is  the  adoption  of  a  platform  that  recog- 
Mses  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  public  questions  as  well  as  their 
capacity  for  understanding  public  questions.  To  present  a  platform"  which 
s  evasive  and  ambiguous  shows  tnat  those  who  wrote  the  platform  either 
*Htrust  the  people  who  are  to  act,  or  have  purposes  thpy  desire  to  conceal 
The  New  York  platform  is  ambiguous,  uncertain,  evasive,  and  dishon- 
•R!:.  It  would  disgrace  the  Democrats  of  the  nation  to  adont  such  a  plat- 
oon, and  it  ought  to  defeat  as  an  aspirant  for  a  Democratic  nomination 
ny  man  who  would  be  willing  to  have  it  go  forth  as  a  declaration  of  his 
>i:ws  on  public  questions.  In  Illinois,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Michigan  in  Min- 
nesota, in  Indiana,  in  Ohio,  and  in  every  other  State  that  has  not  acted  it 
fc hooves  the  Democrats  to  arouse  themselves  and  organize  to  the  end  that 
Jj-jy  may  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  schemes  of  the  reorganlzer*. 
H.elp  scheme  begins  with  the  deception  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
;  is  to  be  followed  up  by  the  debauching  of  the  public  with  a  campaign 
[Had  secured  from  the  corporations,  and  it  is  to  be  consummated  bv  the 
e?.rayal  of  the  party  organization  and  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
hose  who  are  to-day  menacing  the  liberties  of  the  country  by  their  exoloita- 
wn  of  the  producers  of  wealth/'  v 
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kMm$  Or  VOTE  ON  GOLD  STANDARD  BltL,  I998-N«}. 

Extract  from  statement  by  Hon.  THOMAS  C.  McRAE  of  ArTcansas,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  18,  1900,  and  printed  in  Congres- 
sional Record. 

In  the  House  December  18,  1890 — On  the  question,  Shall  the  bill 
pass?  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Yeas— 179  Republicans,  II 
Democrats.    Nays — 14£  Democrats,  5  Populists,  3  Silverites. 

Yeas — Acheson;  Adams;  Alexander;  Allen,  Me.;  Babcock;  Bailey, 
Kansas;  Baker;  Barham;  Barney;  Bartholdt;  Bingham;  Boreing; 
Boutell,  111.;  Boutelle,  Me.;  Bowersock;  Brick;  Bromwell;  Brosius; 
Brown;  Browniow;  Bull;  Burke,  S.  Dak.;  Burkett;  Burleigh;  Bur- 
ton; Butler;  Calderhead;  Cannon;  Capron;  Chickering;  Clarke,  N, 
H.;  Clayton,  N.  Y.;  Cochrane,  N.  Y.;  Connell;  Cooper,  Wis.;  Cor- 
liss; Cousins;  Cromer;  Crump;  Crumpacker;  Curtis;  Cushman; 
Dahle,  Wis.;  Dalzell;  Davenport,  S.  A.;  Davidson;  Dayton;  Denny; 
Dick;  Dolliver;  Dovener;  Driggs;  Driscoll;  Eddy;  Emerson;  Esch; 
Faris;  Fitzgerald,  N.  Y.;  Fletcher;  Fordney;  Foss;  Fowler;  Freer; 
Gamble;  Gardner,  Mich.;  Gardner,  N.  J.;  Gibson;  Gill;  Giileti, 
Mass.;  Graff;  Graham;  Greene,  Mass.;  Grosvenor;  Grout;  Grow; 
Hamilton;  Haugen;  Hawley;  Heatwoie;  Hedge;  Hemenway;  Henry, 
Conn.;  Hepburn;  Hill;  Hitt;  Hoffecker;  Hopkins;  Howell:  Huii; 
Jack;  Jenkins;  Jones,  Wash;  Kahn;  Kerr;  Ketcham;  Knox;  Lacey; 
Landis;  Lane;  Lawrence;  Levy;  Linney;  Littauer;  Littlefield;  Long; 
Lorhner;  Loud;  Loudenslager ;  Lovering;  Lybrand;  McAleer;  Mc~ 
Call;  McCleary;  McPherson;  Mahon;  Mann;  Marsh;  Mercer;  Me- 
sick;  Metcalf;  Miller;  Minor;  Mondell;  Moody,  Mass.;  Moody, 
Oreg.;  Morgan;  Morris;  Mudd;  Needhara;  O'Grady;  Oimstead; 
Otjen;  Overstreet;  Packer,  Pa.;  Parker,  N.  J.;  Payne;  Pearce,  Mo.; 
Pearre;  Phillips;  Powers;  Prince;  Pugh;  Ray;  lieeder;  Reeves; 
Roberts,  Mass.;  Rodengerg;  Ruppert;  Russell;  Scudder;  Shattue; 
Shelden;  Sherman;  Showalter;  Smith,  111.;  Smith,  H.  C;  Smith, 
Samuel  W.;  Smith,  Wm.  Alden;  Southard;  Spalding;  Sperry; 
Sprague;  Steele;  Stevens,  Minn.;  Stewart,  N.  J.;  Stewart,  N.  Y.; 
Stewart,  Wis.;  Sulloway;  Tawney;  Tayler,  Ohio;  Thayer;  Thomas, 
Iowa;  Thropp;  Tompkins;  Tongue;  Underbill;  Van  Voorhis;  Wach- 
ter;  Wadsworth;  Wanger;  Warner;  Waters;  Watson;  Weaver; 
Weeks;  Weymouth;  White;  Wilson,  N.  Y.;  Wright;  Young,  Pa.— 
REPUBLICANS,  179;  DEMOCRATS,  11. 

Nays — Adamson;  Allen,  Ky.;  Allen,  Miss.;  Atwater;  Bailey,  Tex.; 
Ball;  Bankhead;  Barber;  Bartlett;  Bell;  Benton;  Berry;  Bradley; 
Brantley;  Breazeale;  Brenner;  Brewer,  Brundidge;  Burke,  Tex,; 
Burleson;  Burnett;  Caldwell;  Carmack;  Chanler;  Clark,  Mo.;  Clay- 
ton, Ala.;  Cochran,  Mo.;  Cooney;  Cooper,  Tex.;  Cowherd;  Cox; 
Crawford;  Crowley;  Cummings;  "Cusack;  Daly,  N.  J.;  Davenport, 
S.  W.;  Davis;  De'Armond;  De  Graffenreid;  be  Vries;  Dinsmore; 
Dougherty;  Elliott;  Epes;  Finley;  Fitzgerald,  Mass.;  Fitzpatrick; 
Fleming;  Foster;  Fox;  Gaines;  Gaston;  Gilbert;  Glynn;  Gordon; 
Green,  Pa.;  Griffith;  Griggs;  Hall;  Hay;  Henry,  Miss.;  Henry,  Tex,; 
Howard;  Jett;  Johnston;  Jones,  Va.;  Kitchin;  Kleberg;  Kluttz; 
Lamb;  Lanham;  Latimer;  Lentz;  Lester;  Lewis;  Little;  Livingston; 
Lloyd;  McClellan;  McCulloch;  McDowell;  McLain;  McRae;  Mad- 
dox";  May;  Meekison;  Meyer,  La.;  Miers,  Inch;  Moon;  Muller;  Na- 
phen;  Neville;  Newlands;  Noonan;  Norton,  Ohio;  ivorton,  S.  C; 
Otey;  Pierce,  Tenn.;  Polk;  Quarles;  Ransdell;  Rhea,  Ky.;  Rhea,  Va.; 
Richardson;  Ridgely;  RiOrdan;  Rixey;  Robb;  Robbins;  Robinson, 
Ind.;  Robinson,  Nebr.;  Rucker;  Ryan,  N.  Y.;  Ryan,  Pa.;  Salmon; 
Shackelford;  Sha froth;  Sheppard;  Sibley;  Sims;  Slayden;  Small; 
Smith,  Ky.;  Snodgrass;  Sparkman;  Spight;  Stark;  Stephens,  Tex.; 
Stokes;  Sulzer;  Sutherland;  Swanson;  Talbert;  Tate;  Taylor,  Ala  ; 
Terry;  Thomas,  N.  C;  Turner;  Underwood;  Vandiver;  Wheeler, 
Ky.;  Williams,  J.  R.;  Williams,  W.  E.;  Williams,  Miss.;  Wilson, 
Idaho;  Wilson,  S.  C;  Young,  Va.;  Zenor;  Ziegler.— DEMOCRATS, 
149;  POPULISTS,  5;  SILVERITES,  3. 

Same  bill  in  the  Senate,  February  15,  1900. 

On  the  question  shall  the  bill  (H.  R.  1)  pass,  it  was  decided  in  trie 
affirmative.  Yeas — 44  Republicans,  %  Gold  Democrats.  Nays — 1  Re- 
publican, £3  Democrats,  3  Silverites,  %  Populists. 

Yeas— Aidrich;  Allison;  Beveridge;  Burrows;  Caffery;  Carter 
Clark,  Wyo.;  Cullom;  Davis;  Deboe;  Depew;  Elkins;  Fairbanks 
Foraker;  Foster;  Frye;  Gear;  Hale;  Hanna;  Hansborough;  Haw- 
ley; Hoar;  Kean;  Lindsay;  Lodge;  McBride;  McComas;  McCuri 
ber;  McMillan;  Mason;  Nelson;  Penrose;  Perkins;  Piatt,  Conn. 
Piatt,  N.  Y.;  Pritchard;  Quarles;  Ross;  Scott;  Sewell;  Shoup;  M 
mon;  Spooner;  Thurston;  Wetmore;  Wolcott— REPUBLICAN  > 
44;  DEMOCRATS,  2. 

Nays — Bate;  Berry;  Butler;  Chandler;  Chilton;  Clark,  Mon- 
Clay;  Cockrell;  Culberson;  Daniel;  Harris;  Heitfeld;  Jones,  Ari-; 
Jones,  Nev.;  Kenney;  McEnery;  McLaurin;  Martin;  Money;  Mrr- 
gan;  Pettus;  Rawlings;  Stewart;  Sullivan;  Taliaferro;  Teller;  Til- 
man;  Tuxley;  Vest— DEMOCRATS,  93;  SILVERITES,  3;  PO  - 
ULISTS,  9;  REPUBLICAN,  1. 
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